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Vol. VI. 


* We are unacquainted with any dramatick piece on che ſubje& of 


Henry VIII. that preceded this of Shakſpeare; and yet on the books 


ot the Stationers' Company appears the following entry: © Nathaniel 
Butter ] (who was one of our author's printers) Feb. 12, 1604. That he 
get good allowance for the enterlude of K. Henry VIII. before he begin to 
print it; and with the wardens hand to yt, he is to have the ſame for his 
copy.” Dr. Farmer in a note on the epilogue to this play, obſerves from 
Stowe, that Robert Greene had written ſomewhat on the ſame ſtory. 


STEEVENS, 


This hiſtorical Sram comprizes a period of twelve years, commencing 


in the twelfth year of King Henry's reign, (1521,) and ending with the 
ch. iſtening of Elizabeth in 1533. Shakſpeare has deviated from hiſtory. 


in placing the death of Queen K. tharine before the birth of Elizabeth, tor 
in fact Katharine did not die till 1536. 


Ring Henry VIII. was written, 1 believe, in 1601. | See An Attempt to 


_ aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare' s Plays. 


Dr. Farmer in a note on the «»pilogue obſerves from Stowe, that 


Robert Greene had written ſomething on this ſtory z?? but this, I appre= 


hend, was not a play, but ſome hiſtorical account of Henry's reign, written 


not by Robert Greene, the dramatic k poet, but by ſome other perſon. In 


the liſt of „“ author's out of whom Stowe's Annals were compiled, pre- 


fixed to the lait edition printed in his life time, quarto, 1605, Robert 
| Greene is enumerated with Rebert de Brun, Robert Fabian, &c. and he 


is often quoted as an authority for facks 3 in the margin: of the hiſtory of 


| that re En. Maron. 


PROLOGUE, 


1 
A. 
. 
Fd 


w GE W A mm 7 my 


E. 


; J. believe we may better read thus: F 


I come no more to make you 3 Wie now, 


That bear a weighty and a ſerious brow: 885 

Sad, high, and working, full of ſtate and woe, 

5 Such noble ſcenes as draw the eye to flows: 

We now preſent, Thoſe, that can pity, here 

May, if they think it well, let fall a tear; 

The ſubject will deſerre it. Such, as give 
Their money out of hope they may believe, 
May here find truth too. Thoſe, that Come to ſee 


Only a ſhow or two, and ſo agree, 


Ihe play may paſs; if they be ſtill, and willing, 

Ill undertake, may fee away their ſhilling 

_ Richly in two ſhort hours, Only they, 
That come to hear a merry, bawdy play, 

A noiſe of targets; or to ſee a fellow 


In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, 


Will be deceiv'd : "I gentle hearers, know „ 
Jo rank our choſen truth with fuch a ſhow 

As fool and ſight is, beſide forfeiting 

Our own brains, and the opinion that we bring, 
(Jo make that only true we now intend ,4) _ 
EW ill leave us never an underſtanding triend, 


| Therefore, . 
2 > Alluding to the fools: id bufſoens, introduced! in 1 plays a little before | 


: our author's time: and of whom he has left us a ſmall taſte in his own. 


5 | 
3 This is not the only paſſage in which <bakſpeare has diſcovered his 


conviction of the impropriety of battles repreſented on the ſtage, He 
knew that five or fix mea with ſwords, gave a very unſatisfactory idea of 
an army, and therefore, without much care to excuſe his former practice, 
he allows that a theatrical fight would deſtroy all opinion of truth, and leave 


him never an underſtand; ing Friend. Na gnis ingeniis & multa nibilominus 


| babituris ft implex Convent erroris C0) Ff. 757 9. Vet 1 "know: not whether the 


_ coronation ſhown in this play may not be liable to all that can be obje ccd 
agagainſt a battle. JoHN80N. 


4 Theſe lines 1 do not underſtand, and faſp-& them of corruption, 


-— 


8 2 


+ PROLOGUE. 
Therefore, for goodneſs* fake, and as you are known 
'The firſt and LID hearers of the t OW,” = 
Be 
| — be opinion, that av? bowl 


Or mate, that only t_uth qv? nao intend. Torn. 


To intend in our auth, or, has ſometimes the ſame meaning as to 
pretend. STEEVENS» 


If any alte rat en were . I ſhould be for 7 — 5 changing che order 


df the words, and reading: 


I hat enly true to make we now intend: 
i. e. that now we intend ts exbibit only ⁊c hat is trie. „ - 

This paſſage, and others of this Prologue, in which great ſtreſs is laid 
upon the truth of the enſuing repreſentation, would lead one to ſuſpect, 
that this play of Henry the VIIIth is the very play mencioned by Sir H. 

Worton, [in his letter of 2 July, 1613, Reliz. Metton, p. 425, 1 under the 
deſcription of **.c new play, [acted by the King's pl: 1yers at the Bank's 
Side] called, All is true, repreſenting ſome principal pi-ces of the reign 
of Henry the VIlith.'? The extraordinary circumſtances 1 and majoſty, 

with which, Sir Henry ſavs, that play was ſet. forth, and the particular 

Incident of certain cannons ſoot of at the king's entry to a maſque at tbe Cardi- 
nal Ji ys houſe, (by which tue theatre was ſet on fire and burnt to the 
| ground, ) are ſtrictly applicable to the play before us. Mr. Chataberlaine, 
in Miraocod's Memorials, Vol III. p. 469, mentions, © the burning of 
tbe Globe, or playhouſe, on the Han dſide, on St. Peter's- -day [1913,] 
15 Whicks (ſays he) fell out &) a peale of chambers, that I know not on 
hat occaſion were to be uſed in the play.“ Ben Jonſon, in his Execration 
upon Vulcan, ſays, they were to poor chambers. ¶Sce the ſtage- direction 
in this play, a little before the king's entrance. © Drum and trumpets 

bambers dijcharged.” J] The continu: ator of Stowe's Chronicle, relating the 
wo accident, p. 1003, lays N y, that it happened at the Play of 
Henry tbe VIII hb. 

In a MS. letter of Tho. Lorkin to Sir Tho. P Pucketing, dated London, 
Lis laſt of June, 1613, the ſame fact is thus related: & No longer fince 
than yeſterday, while Bourbage his companie were acting at the Globe the 
play of Hen, VIII. and there ſhooting of certayne chambers in way of 
triumph, the fire catch'd,” &c. MS, Harl. 75002. TYRWHITT. | 

have followed a regulation recommended by an ANONYMOUS cor- 
reſpondent, and only included the conteſted line in a parentheſis, 
which in lome editions was Placed. before. the word beſide. | 

MaLON E. 

s Were it neceſſary to ſtrengthen Dr. Johnſon's and Dr. Farmer's 
ſuppoſition (See notes on the Epilogue) that old Ben, not Shakſpeare, 
was author of the prologee before us, we might obſerve that happy appears 

in the preſent inſtance to have been ufed with one of its Roman fignifica- 
tions, i. e. propitious or fewourable ; Sis bonus O, felixque tuis !” Virg. 
Ecl. 5. a ſenſe of the word which muſt have been unknown to Shaks 
| ſpeare, but was familiar to Jonſon, - STEEVENS» | 


PROLOGUE. 


Be 1 as we would make ye: Think, ye ſee 
The very perſons of our noble ſtory, 


As they were living; think, you ſee them oreat, 


And follow'd with the general throng and five: it, 


Of thouſand friends; then, in a moment, ſee 


llou ſoon this mightineſs meets miſery! 
| And, if you can be merry then, ['ll ſay, 


A man may weep upon his wedding day, 


Pr RSO As 


| PERSO NS REPRESENTED. 


: King I lenry the Eighth, 


Cardinal W olſey. Cardinal Campeius. 
Capucius, Ambaſſador from the Emperor, Charles V. 


Cranmer, Archbiſbop of Canterbury. 


Duke of Norfols. Dake of Buckingham. 
Due of Suffolk. Earl of Surrey. 


Lord Chaiaberlain, Lord Chancellor. 
Gardiner, B/ ip of. Wincheſter... :- 


Biſhoy of Lincoln, Lord Abergavenny, Laid Sands, 


vir Henry Guil- ford. Sir Thomas Lovell, 


Sir Anthony Denny, Sir Nicholas Vaux, 


| Secretaries {9 Wolſey. | 
Cromwell, Serwant 29 Wolſey. 
Griffith, Covilem: au Uher to Queen Katharine, 985 
ü Three other Gentlemen. | 
Doctor Butts, Phy/ecian to the King. 
Carter, King at Arms, | 
L Her: Vepar 70 the Disse „ Puckingham, 
Brandon, ard a Serfeaut at Arms. _ 


Dorfe per of the Council. C. Hauber. Porter, and his Man. 
Page 10 Gardiner, A Cher. „ 


Queen Katharine. evife 75 King Een ry; e divorced, 


Anne Bullen, her maid of honour ; afterwards Queen. 


An old Lady Fe Friend i9 Anne Bullen. 


5 Patience. Womas Z Ducen Katharine, 


Several Lords oat Eat in the dumb fh”; I, men atten: ing 
%%% the Queen; Spirits, avhich appear io ber, Scribes, 
ON: 755 Guards, aud other Atte dans. 


&.imboltun, 


SCENE, hi, fly in London, and Weſtminſter; ance at 


KING 


KING HENRY VIII. 


ACT. HE SCENE L 
London. An Anechamber in the Palace, 


Euler the Dike of N ORFOLKR, at one door 4 at the other, the 
Dude of BUN EINGHAM, and the Lord ABERGAVENNY,* 


Pick, Good morrow, and well met. How have you 
| done, | | 
Since laſt we ſaw in France? 
Nor. „ I! thank YOUR race: 


Healthful; and ever ſince a rein adulter 


Of what I ſaw there. 


77 „An untich 15 Ago 

Stay'd me a prifo ner in my chavher, when 

Thoſe ſuns of 2lory,4 thole two 118 his of men, 
Met in the vale of Arde. | | 

Narr. winkt Guynes and Arde :5 

] was then preſent, faw them ſalute on erbse 
Bz2heid them, when they lighted, ho- oy clung 
In their embracement, as they grew together ; | | 
Which had they, what tour thron' d ones could have wee ia 'd 


| | . | | Such 
2 8 Men, vho marr. od Mary, daughter of Edward Statt OL 0 | 
Duke of Buckingham. REED. | 
„ An admirer untired; an admirer ſtill feeling the irapreion as if ir 
were hourly rencwod. j2HNSONs | | | 


12 


+ That is, thoſe glorious ſuns, The editor of the thirl folio -plighbly 
enoughere ad5.— Thoſe ſons of Slory; and deed as in old English be ok 
tin; tw. ). words are uſed indtlerttrünste y, theluminaty beipgoften tpelt n, 
It is fametimes ditflebit to detsrmine wich is meant; in, or fn. Hows 
ever, the ſubicquent pait of the line, and the recurrence ef the lane 
exvrcliion ee are In 4AVUur.s | 


i the reading of the Ori iginal copy. 
| 2 NM A LON E o 


Guyres then belonged'eto ae Enaliſh, and Arge. 10 te | rench ; they | 
al — * Ins in Pic 1 and (he val 185 C3} £% 0 dren lay {3 LAY C21 BY Sn. Halde 
13 12 6b ard HBoinſned write it as Shakfy 1048 

© A. 4 LU: th Han . T9nint Wille 18 a9 5} aaklpcare 5 


Neko 
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5 KING HENRY VII, 


Suck a compounded one? 


Buck, All the whole time 
] was my chamber s priſoner. 
Nor, Then you loſt 


The view of earthly glory : Men might fay, 

Til :t:15 time, pomp was ſingle; but now marry d 

Jo one above itſelf.“ Each following day 
Became the next day's matter, till the laſt 

Made former wonders it's :7 To-day, the French, 

All clnquant,* all in gold, like heathen gods, 

hone down the E noliſh; ; and to-morrow, they 

Made Britain, India: every man, that ſtood, 
Show'd like a mine. Their dwarfiſh pages were 

As cherubins, all gilt: the madams too, 

Not us'd to toil, did almoſt ſweat to bear 

The pride upon them, that their very labour 
Was to them as a painting: now this maſk 

Was cry'd incomparable ; and the enſuing night 

Made it a fool, and beggar. The two Kings, 


Equal in luſtre, were now beſt, now worſt, 


As preſence did preſent them; him in eye, 
Still him! in praiſe: : and, being e both, 


2 was 


5 The ak is odd and 3 and obſcure: ed to need an 
explanation.— Till this time (ſays the ſpeaker) Pomp led a ſingle life, as 
not finding a hufband able to ſupport her according to her dignity; but ſhe 
has now got one in Henry VIII. who could ſupport her, even. above her 


condition, in finery., WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton has here diſcoveree more beauty than the author in- 
tended, who only meant to ſay in a noiſy periphraſe, that pomp 4vas encrecſed 

on this occaſion to mcre than tauice as much as it had ever been before. Pomp is 
no more married to the Englith than to the French king, for to neither is 
any preference given by the ſpeaker. Pomp is only married to pomp, but 
the new pomp is greater than the old. Jon so. 

Be fore this time all pompous ſhows were exhibited by one prince 7 
On this cccafion the King's of England and France vied with each other, 
Io th's circumſtance Norfolk alludes, M. MasoN. | 
7 Dies diem decet. Every day learned ſomething from the preceding, 
till the concluding day collected all the ſplendor of all the res ſhows. 

OHNSON « : 
8 All efetering, all ſbining. Clarendow uſes this 8 word! in his deſcription 
of the Spaniſh Juego de Tores. JoRN So. 
It is likewiſe uſed in A Memorable Maſque, &c. performed before King 
Jawes a at White bal in 2 1613. | STELVENSe 


Ot the right reverend carnal of Vork. 


Earl of Southampton: of whom Camden! in his Britannica. 


KING HE E NR v vn. 9 
Twas ſaid, they ſaw but one; and no diſcerner 


Durſt wag his tongue in cenſure.9 When theſe ſans 
(For ſo they phraſe them,) by their heralds c halleng' d 


Ihe noble ſpirits to arms, they did perform 


Beyond thought's compaſs ; ; that former fabulous ſtory, 
Being now ſeen poſſible enough, got credit, | 
That Bevis was believ . 
* O, you go far, 
Nor. AST belon g to worſhip, and affect 


5 In e ken honeſty, the tract of every thing3 
Would by a good diſcourſer loſe ſome life, 


Which action's ſelf was tongue to. All was royal; Is 
To the diſpoſing of it nought rebell'd, 
Order gave each thing view ; the office did 
Diſtinctly his full function,s 
Backs” © © Who did guide, 


I mean, who ſet the body and the limbs 


Of this great ſport a s as you gueſs? 
Nr. One, Certes,® that He no ER? | 
In ſuch a buſineſs. 
Buck, I pray you, who, my lord ? 
Nor. All this was order'd hy the good deſcretion 


Buck. £2 
9 1 for aeeleeden, of which had chi nobleſt appearance, 
WARBURTON. 

2 The old romantic legend of Bevis of Southampton, This Bevis (or 
Beavois) a Saxon, was for his proweſs created by William the Conqueror 


TuyroBaLD,. 
5 The courſe of theſe ape and pleaſures, however well related, 


muſt loſe in the deſcription part of that {pirit and energy which were ex- 


preiled in the real action. Jon Ns o dn. : 

+ 'This ſpeech was given in all the cditions to Buckinchaws; but TED | 
perly. For he wanted information, having kept his chamber during the 
ſolemnity. I have therefore givenit to Norfolk, Wan BURTON. 


The commiſſion for regulating this feſtivity was well executed, an! 
gave exactly to every particular perſon and action the proper place. 


JoinNSONs 
6 An obſolete adverb, ſignifying—certain! Yin truth. STEEVENS. 
7 No initiation, no previous practices. Elements arc the firſt principles 


of things, or rudiments of knowledge. The word is here ee not e 


Woot: a calachrofiage: 0 a ] ra Jonx so. 
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10 KING HENRY. VIII. 
Buck. The devil ſpeed him! no man's pie is free 
3 his ambitious tinger,.® What had he 
To do in theſe fierce vanities f2 ] wonder, 
That ſuch a keech ? can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays of the beneficial ſun, 
And keep it from the earth. | 
Nor, Surely 5 fe. 
There's in him Ruff that puts him to theſe ends: 
For, being not propp'd by anceitry, (whoſe grace 


Chalks ſucceſſors their way,) nor call 'd upon 


For high feats done to the crown; neither ally'd 
o eminent afſiſtants, but, ſpider-like, 

Out of his ſelf. drawing web, 3 he gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way; 


A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 


A place next to the king. 

” | 5 | | Aber, | 
® To have a finger in the pie, is a e phraſe, See hs, 244. 
REED. 
9 Fierce is here, I think, uſed like the French fie for proud, unlets we 

fuppoſe an alluſton to the mimical ferocity ct the COMBAEants.2 in the tilt. 

Jon NSN. 

t is certainly uſed as the French word 1 5. So, in Ben Jonſon's Bar- 
1600 omezy Fair, the puritan ſays, the hobby horſe „is 3 ems and rank 


| vol, 95 STEEVENS. 


A eech is a ſolid Jump or maſs. A cake of wax or tallow forme, in 
A would; is called yet in ſome places; a ec, JONSON. 

There may, perhaps, be a fingular propriety in this term of contempr, 
Wiiſcy was the fon of a butcher, and in the Second Part of King Henry IV. 
2 butcher's wife is called—Goody Keech.,  STEEVENS. 

3 Thus it ſtands in the firit edition. The latter 111 985 by injudicious 
correction, have printed: | 

Du of his ſelf- drawn 3 Jonxsox. 
4 It is evident a word or two in the ſentence 1 1s iges, and that wo 


mould read: 


A gift that e gives; which buys fer bim - 
A place next to the king. WARBURTONo 

It is ſul} as likely that Shakſpeare wrote: 

gives to bim. 


which will ſave any greater alteration. JOHNSON» | 


1 am too dull to perceive the neceſſity of any change. What he ie 


unable to give himſelf, heaven gives or depoſits for 1 75 and chat gift, or 
. depoſit, buys a place, &c. STEXVINS. 


L agree with Johnſon that we ſhould read 3 
| A gt 1hat beaven gives to Him: | | 
V „ e n 
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RING HENRY VII. 11 
Mp. © 1 cannot tell 
V Vhat heaven kath given him, let ſome graver eye 


7 :erce into that; but 1 can ſee his pride 
Feep through each part of him: Whence has he that? 75 


II not from hell, the devil is a niggard; 


Or has given all before, and he be egins 
A new hell in himſelf. 5 

Bact.. Why the devil, 

Upon this French going-out, took he upon him, 
Without the privity of the king, to 3 phy 


Who ſhould attend on him? He makes up the file 


Of all the gentry ; for the molt part lack 
Too, whom as great a charge as little honour 
He meant to lay upon: and his own letter, 
The honourable board of council out,“ 
Muſt fetch him in he papers.“ 
Aber. | 1 do Row: 
} Kinſmes 1 of mine, three at the leait, that hare 
By this ſo icken'd their eſtates, that never 
1 hey mall abound as formerly 


Buch, 


for Abergavenny ſays in reply, 


„% cannot tell FR 
6 What heaven hath given Him: 


which confirms the juſt neſs of this amendment. I ſhoule atherviiſe have 


thought Steevens's explanation right. M. MASON. 

5 That is, the Jiſt. Jon Nsox. | 

© Council not then fitting. JIohN SON. | 

The expreſſion rather means, all mention of the board of council 
being left aut of his letter.“ STEEVENS. | 

That js, left out, omitted, unnoticed, unconſulted with. Rirsow. | 

It appears from Hol inked; that this expreſſion is rightly explained by 
Mr. Pope in the next note: bit o the concurrenct of the council. e The 
peers of the realme receiving letters to prepare then ſelves to attend the 
king in this journey, and no apparent necetfarie cauſ expteſlud, why or 
wherefore, ſcemed to grudge that ſuch a coſtly journey ſhould be taken in 
hand- vil hut conſent of the <ohole boarde of the Crunſaille,”” MALONE. 


7 He papers, a verb; his own letter, by his own ſingle authority, ang 


without the concurrence of the council, maſt fetch in aim whom he 
papers do])n. I don't underſtand it unleſs this be the meaning. PopE. 
MWolſey publiſhed a lift of ti:e ſeveral perſons whom he had appointed to 


attend on the king at this interview. See Hall's Chro onicie > Ryn mer's Fædera, | 
| Tom. XIII. & . STEE ENS. 1 | 
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12 - KING HENRY VIII. 


Buck. O, many | 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey.“ What did this 1 — 7 . 

But miniſter communication of 

A moſt poor iifuc 29 : 
e {cf | Grievingly 1 think, 
Ihe peace between the French and us not values 

Ihe colt that did conclude it, 

Buck, ©. Every man, 

After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir'd ; and, not conſulting, broke 

Into a general prophecy, — That this tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach on't. 
Vor. „Which is badded out ; 
For France hath flaw'd the league, and bath attach'd 
Our merchants' goods at Bourdeaux. 


Aber. | Is it therefore 
The ambaſſador i is ſilenc 41 e 
. 8 is't. 


Aber. A proper title of a peace; 3 and purchas'd 
At a ſuperfluous rate! 


BA¹ . Why. all this buſineſs 
Our reverend cardinal carry d. * 


| | Nor, 
s In the ancient kane Mane b bl. I. no date, but apparently printed 
in the reign of King Henry VIII. there ſeems to have been a ſimilar ſtroke 
aimed at this expenſive expedition. SrEEVENs. | | 
So alſo, Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy: “ Tis an ordinary 8 
thing to put a thouſand oakes, or an hundred oxen, into a ſuit of 80 ä 
to weare a whole manor on his back.“ Edit. 1634, p- 482. 


WHALLEY. 
9 What effect had this pompous ſhow, but the production « of a wretched 


eoncluſion, Jouns0N, _ 

2 Silenc'd for recall'd. This being proper to be ſaid of an orator 3 and 
an ambaſſador or public miniſter being called an orator, he applies ſilenc'd 
to an ambaſſador, WARBURTON, | 

I underſtand it rather of the French ambaſſador refiding in England, 
= wy by being, refuſed an ae may be ſaid to be ſilenc d. | 

| 5 uten 
3 A fine name of a peace. Ironically. Joirnzon: 8 


4 70 carry a buſineſs was at this time a current . for to conduct os | 
. it. Rr ID. 


KING HENRY VIII. 13 


Nor. Like it your grace, 
The tate takes notice of the private difference 
hBetwixt you and the cardinal, IJ advife you, 

(And take it from a heart that wWiſhes towards you 
Honour and plenteous ſafety, ) that you read 

The cardinal's malice and his poteney 

Together: to conſider further, that 

What his high Hatred would effect, wants not 

A miniſter in his power : You know his nature, 
That he's revengeful ; and I know, his ſword 
Hath a ſharp edge: it's long, and, it may be ſaid, 
It reaches far; and where 't & ill not extend, 
Thither he darts it. Boſom up my counſel, 

_ You'll nd it wholeſome. Lo, where comes that rock, 65 
That I adviſe your ng; 


Euler Cardinal WoLSE Y; (the purſe 3 before hi. ) certars 
of the guard, and two Secretaries with papers, Ihe Car- 


dinal in his paſſage fixeth his eye on Buckingham, aud 
Buckingham on him, both full of diſdain. 


Wil. The duke of Buckingham” s er ha? 
Where's his examination? | 
I. Ser. - Here, ſo Peas you. 
Mol. Is he in perſon ready | 5 

1. Secr. Ay, pleaſe your grace. 
Wil. Well, we ſhall then Know more; and Bucking= 
ham | 
Shall leſſen this big look: 7 8 and trains 
Buck. This butcher's cur 7 is venom-mouth'd, and 1 
Have not the power to muzzle him; therefore, beſt 
Not wake him in his flumber. A beggar's book 
Out-wortlis a noble $ blood. „%%% « 2 


Nor. 1 


0 To N the rock come, is not very juſt. JonnsoN.. | 

7 Wolſey is ſaid to have been the fon of a butcher. JonunsoNn. 

Dr. Grey obſerves, that when the death of the Duke of Buckingham 
was reported to the Emperor Charles V. he faid, “ The firit buck of 
8 England was worried to death by a butcher's dog.” ST EEVENS, 


> That is, the literary qualifications of a bookiſh beggar are more 
prized t than the high deſcent of N reainels, 


Tunis is a con- 
telnptuous 


ING HENRY: MULE: 

Vor. | | What, are yo C chaf'd ? 
Aſk God for n ee ; that's the appliance only, 
WII. ich YOUT d liſeaſe requires. 

Buck, | read in his looks: 
Matter againſt me; ; and his eye revil'd 
| Ne, as his anject object: at this inſtant 
Ile bores me with ſome trick : 9 He's gone to the king 3 
III follow, and out- ſtare Him | 

Nor. | Stay, my tord, 
Tg let your reaſon with your choler queſtion 

What tis you g go about: To climb ſteep hills, 
Requires flow pace at firſt: Anger 1 15 like 
A full-hot horſe; who being allow'd his way, 
Self. mettle tires him. Not a man in En ngland 
Can adviſe me like you: be to yourſelf 
As you would to your friend. 

Buck, | | [Il to the king; 
And from a mouth ot honour * quite cry down 
This Ipſwich fellow's inſolence; or proc! im, 
There's difference in no perſons. | 

Nor. | Be advis'd ; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe ſo hot 
That it do tinge yourſelf : 3 We e may outrun,. 
By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at, 
And loſe by over-runnaing. Know you not, 
The fire, that mounts the liquor till it run ober, 
In ſeem'ng to augment it, waſtes it? Be advis a: 
I ſay again, there is no Engliſh ſoul 
More ſtronger to direct you 1 than yourſelf; 
If with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, 
Or but allay, the fire of paſſion. 


+ 


Bucks 
temptuovs exclamation very naturally put! into the mouth of one of the 
ancient, unlettares, martial nobility, JOHNSON» 2 5 

It ought to Ve remembered that the ſipeaker is afterward pronounced by 
the king himſelf a lcar ned gentleman,” RI SON. | 

9 He ſtabs or wounds me by ſame artifice or fiction. Jonxsox. 
21 will cruſh this baſe- born fellow, by the due influence of my rank, | 

or ſay that all diſtinction of perſons is at an end. JonnsoNs _ 

3 Might not Shak:ſpeare atlude to Dar. iii. 22 f „ Therefore becauſe 
the king? s commandment Was Urgent, and the furnace exceeding hot, the 
flame of fire flew thoſe men that took up Spadrachy wa mod. and Abeds 
© Rego. by STEEVENS, 


| Buck, Sir 8 
T am t cthaakfol to you; and 111 go long 
By your preicription but this top- proud fellow, 
(Whom from the flow of gall L name not, but 
From ſincere motions, “) by intellige 1 
And provfs as clear as founts in July, 
We ſee each grain of gravei, I do know 
To be corrupt and treatonous, 
Nor, 3 Say not, treaſonous. 
Buck, To the king PI fay't; and make my v ouch 3 
ſtrong | | 
As ſhore of rock. Attend, This holy fox, 
Or wolf, or both, (for he is equal ravenous,s 
As he 1s ſubtle ; and as prone to miſchief, 
As able to perform | it: his mind and place 
Infecting one another, 6 yea, reciprocally,) 
Only to thow his pomp as well in France 
As here at home, ſuggeſts the king our maiter * 
Jo this laſt coſtly treaty, the interview, | 
That Iwallow' d ſo much trea a and like a glaſs 
Did break i' the — 
e *Faith, and ſo it me 
Buck, Pray, give me fayour, fir, This cunning cardinal 
The articles o' the combination drew, 
As himſelf pleas'd ; and they were ratify 'd, 
As he cry'd, 'Thus let be: to as much end, 
As give a crutch to the dead : But our count- cardinal 8 
Has done this, 'tis well; for worthy Wolſey, 
Who cannot err, he did it. Now this follows, 
(Which, as J take it, is a kind of puppy, 
To the old dam, treaſon —Charles the emperor, 


as 


Under 
2 Honeſt indignation; warmth of integrity, Perhaps name e not, ihculd 
be blame not. | 
Whom From the flow of gal! I blame not. Jouxse 0. | 
Equal for egually.  Shakſpeare frequently uſes adjectives adverbially. 
See King Jobn, Vol. IV. p- 114, n. 7. MA LO E. 5 
Thie is very fatirical, His mind he repreſents as highly corrupt; | 
and yet he ſuppoſes the contagion of the Hack of arſe 1 münitter as Adding; | 
an infe&ion to it. Wax BURTON. 85 | L 
: Suggeſts, for excites. WARBURTON. 
> Wolley is afterwards called King cardinal, Mr. Pope and the lubſe= 5 
Auent editors read - ccurt-cardinal. MALONE, | 


16 KING HENRY VIII. 
Under pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, | 
(For 'twas, indeed, his colour; but he came 
To whiſper Wolſey, ) here makes viſitation : 

His fears were, that the interview, betwixt 
England and France, might through their amity, 
Breed him ſome prejudice ; for from this league 

Peep'd harms that menac'd him: He privily 

Deals with our cardinal ; and, as I trow,— 
Which 1 do well; for, la fare, the emperor 

Pay'd ere he promis'd; whereby his ſuit was granted, 
Ere it was aſk'd but when the way was made, 
And pav'd with gold, the emperor thus defir'd ;— 
That he would pleaſe to alter the king's courſe, 
And break the foreſaid peace, Let the king know, 
(As ſoon he ſhall by me, ) that thus the cardinal _ 
Does buy and fell his honour as he pleaſes,” 
And for his own adv antage. 

Nor. : lam ſorry 

0 To hear this of him; and could wiſh, he were 

Something miſtaken in t.? 

--.* Bucks e DS Dots aſy able ; 1 
1 do pronounce him. in that Ter ſhape, 
He ſhall s in proof. 


Enter Bax! DON 3. a ger at arms before os and t two Gy 

| three of the guard. 
Bran, Y our office, ſergeant execute © 

© Berge - Sir, 

My lord the . of Rockingham, and ear! 

5 of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, I. 

_ Arreſt thee of high A BE: in the name. 

Of our moſt ſovereign king. 

Back. Lo you, my lord, 

The net has fall'n upon me; I ſhall e 

8 Under derice and 8 


5 rau. 


e «proverbial expreſſion. See King Richard III. Act 18 : 3 
fc iti, MaLonE. 


2 That is, that he were ſomething different from what he 7 is taken or 
| ſuppoſ- d by you to be. MALON E. 
3 be e. unfair ſtratagem. REED. 
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eee, Fam ſorr x 
Jo ſee you ta'en from liberty, to look on | 
Ihe buſineſs preſent: 4 Tis his highneſs' plealures 
| You ſhall to the Tower. | 
Buck. It will help me e nothing, | 
* To plead mine innocence; for that die 15 on me, | 
Which makes my whiteit part black, The will of heaven 
he done in this and all things -I obey.— 
O my lord Aberga'ny, fare you well. 

Bren. Nay, ke mult bear you company .—The big 

I. ABEROGAVENNT. 

Is pleas d, you ſhall to chi Tower, till you know —_ 
How he determines further. 

Aber, As the duke ſaid, 
The will of heaven be done, and the king's pleaſure 
By me obey d. 

Bran. Here is a warrant from 
T he king, to attach lord Montacute ; and the bodies 
Of the duke's confeſſor, John de la Court, 8 
One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor, — 


. So, ſo; 


_ Theſe are the limbs: of the plot : No more, 1 hope. 


Bran. A monk O' the Chartieu::. 


Buck, en | 05 Nicholas Hopkins? 8 | 
Bran, : | F He. 
| Buck. 


4 Iam forry that T am obliged to be prefent and an eye-witneſs of 
Four loſs of liberty. Jon N SON. | 


3 This was Henry Pole, grandſon to George Duke of Clarence, and 
eldeſt brother to Cardinal Pole. He had married the Lord Abergavenny's 
daughter, He was reſtored to favour at this jun ture, but was eee 


. Executed for another treaſon in this reign. REED, 


5% The name of this monk of the Chartreux was John de la Car, alias 
de la Court. See Holinſhed, p. 863. STE EVEN s. 5 
The old copies have it his cauνſellor; but I, from the ld of 
Hall and Holinſhed, changed it to chancellor. And our poet himſelf, . 
the beginning of the fecond act, vouches for this correction: 

e Aſꝗ Which, eas againſt him his ſurveyor, | 
e Sir Gilbert Peck, his chancellor. TRHREOBALD. 8 
3 The old copy has—Michael Hopkins, Mr. Theobald made the | 


emendation, conformably to the Chronicle: „Nicholas Hopkins, a monk _ 


of an houſe of the Chartreux order, beſide Briſtow, called Henton. 15 In 5 
the MS, Nich. only was probably ſet down, and miſtaken for Mich. 
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| Buck, My ſurveyor 3 is falſe; the o'er-great I 


Hath ſhow'd him gold: my life is! ſpann d aa 


Jam the ſhadow of poor Buckingh ham; 


Whoſe figure even this inſtant cloud puts on, en. 
B/ dark' ning my clear ſun, —Mly lord, farewell. LExcuui. 


9 To ſpan \ is to gripe, or erc'o ofe in the band; to ſpan is alſo to meaſure i hy 
the palm and fingers. The meaning, therefore, may either be, that bold 
FL) hs of my life, my life is in the gripe of mine enemies; or, that my tline is 
me: ſured, the l. ength of my ife is now determined, Jon N SON. 

Man's life in Script ure is ſaid to be but a ſpan long. Probably there- 
fore it means, when *tis ſpann'd tis ended. ker 0 | | 

2 Theſe lines have paſſed all the editors. Does the reader underſtand 
them? By me they are inexplicable, and muſt be left, 1 fear, to ſome 


happicr ſagacitys If the uſage of our guthor's time could allow figure oY 


be taken, as now, or dignity or importance, we might read: 


I be ofe figure ewen this inſtant cloud pits outs 
But I cannot pleaſe myſelt with any conj.-Etuies 


Another explanation may be given, lomewhat harſh, but the beſt thay 
occurs to me: 


I am the ſpadogv of poor Bu ackingbam; 
Whe:fe figure even this inſtant cloud puts on, 


- whoſe port and dignity is aſſumed by the cardinal, that overclouds and 


oppreſſes me, and who gains niy place 
By da, x' ning my ts ar ſe u. Jon xsox. 
Wolſey could only reach Bu: kingh: am through the medium of the 
King's power. The Duke therefore compares the Cardinal to a c! loud, 


which intercepts the rays of the ſun, and throws a gloom over the object 
beneath it. 1 am (ſays he] but the ſhadow of poor Buckingham, on 
whoſe figure this impending cloud tooks gloomy, having got between me 

and the ſunſhine of royal favour,” STrEREVENS. wy | 


The foilowing paſſage in Greene's Doraft: and Faqvnia, 1588, {a book 
which Shakſpeare certainly had read ') adds ſupport to Dr. Johnſon? s con- 


jccture: 4 Fortune, envious of ſuch happy ſucceſſe, turned her Wheele, 


and darkened their br ighr funne of p: coſperitie with the miſtie cludes of mil 
hap and miſery.” 


Mr. M. Maſon has 9 that Dr. Jobnſon did not l to his 
own emendation, referring the words 4obze F, ue to Buckingham, when 


in fact they relate to / ads ve Sir W. Blackitone had already exp Wige 


the paſſuge in this eee MALONE. 
By adopting Dr. Johnſon's firſt con ture, „ puts ot," for 65 pu? 5 


on,“ a tolerable ſenſe may be given to theſe obſcure lines. „ am but 


the ſhadow of poor Buckingham; and cven the figure or outline of this 


&- 1 


thadow b-gins now to fade away, being extingu!) :th-d by this impending 


cloud, which darkens (or interpoſes between me and) my clear On 


that Isy the favour of my ſovereign.“ BLACKSTONE» 


SCENE 


( 


52 


2 


1 


„„ . 


Z 


Eine HEN T Ii. „ 


SCENR- . 
9% Council. Es 


Corners... Pater King Henry, Cardinal Worszv, the Lords 


of the Conncil, vir THOMAS LOVELL, Offcers, and Attends 
ants, The King enters leaning on the Cardizal s Jpoulder, 


K. Hen. My life itſelf, and the beſt heart of it, 
Thanks vou for chis great care: I ſtood i' the bret 
Of a full charg'd confederacy, and give thanks 


Jo you that chok'd it Let be called before us 


That gentleman of Buckingham's : in perſon 
II hear him his confeſſions juſtif̃ ; 
And point by point the treaſons of his maſter 


He ſhall again relate, 


"The King ates his ſlate. The Lords of the C ouncil take their 


ſeveral places. The Cardinal places new os waler the 
King s feet, on his rig ht fide, 


A miſe itn; crying, Roca for the Queen. Enter the 
Queen, z/hered by the Dukes of NoRFOLK and SUFFOLK; 
he kneels, The King rijeth fr 9% bis ſtate, takes her 17 
kiſſes, and placeth her by him. | 


©. Kath, Nay, we muſt longer kneel ; Iam a ſuitor. 5 
K. Hen, Ariſe, and take place by us:  — Half your luis 
Never name to us; you have half our power: 


The other moiety, ere you aſk, is given; 


Repeat your will, and take i its 


9, Kath: 3 Thank your majeſty, z 
That you would love yourſelf; and, in that love, 
Not unconlider'd leave your honour, nor 


1 

3 ar is not here taken for the great organ of c. irculation. and fe, 
but, in a common, and popular ſen 85 101 the moſt valvable or precibus 
part. Our author, in Hamlet, mentions the Heart ao, beart, Exhauſted 
and effete ground is ſaid | by £ the farmer to be owe of beart. The hard aud | 
inner part of the oak is called beart of 0a% Jon NEONs | 


4 To ſtand in the ee of a gun is to ſtand in a ne with its © Monty 
ſo as to be hit by the Hot. Jond SON. | | 
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8 KING HENRY VIII. 


The dignity of your oſice, i. is che point 
Of my petition. 

K. Hen, Lady mine, proceed. 

9. Kati, I am ſolicited, not by a few, 


And thoſe of true condition, that your ſubjccts 


Are in great grievance: : r have been commiſſions 


Sent down among them, which hath flaw'd the heart 
Of all their los alties :—wherein, although, 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 


Mott bitterly on you, as putter-on 
Of theſe exaCtions,5 yet the king our maſter, - 


(Whoſe honour heaven ſhield from foil !) even | be Eſcapes 


not 


| Language anmannerly, yea, fuck which bre ans 


'The ſides of loyalty, and almoſt appears 
In loud rebellion, 

Mr. Not almoſt appears, 
It doth appear: for, upon theſe taxations, 


The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them longing," have put off 


The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 
Unfit for other life, compell'd by hunger 


And lack of other means. in deſperate manner 


Daring the event to the teeth, are all in uproar, | 
And Vanger ſerves among chem,” 
Ee K. Hey, 
5 The ee of theſe exadlions; 7 FR ta who ſuggeſted to the 


king the taxes complained of, and incited him to exact them from his 
ſubjects. MALoN E. 


The many is the meiny, the train, the people. Dryden is, perbapss 
the lait that uſed this word: 


& The kings before their many rode.“ Jeuxsox. 


I believe the many is only the multitude, the oj moo, Thus, Cid. 
N ſpeaking of the rabble, calls them: _ 


46 the mutable rank- ſcented many.” STEVENS. 


7 Could one caſii) believe, that a writer, who had, but immediately 


before, ſunk fo low in his exprefiion, ſhould here rife again to a height fo 


: truly ſublime ? where, by the nobleſt ſtretch of fancy, Danger is perſona- 
Iized as ſerving in the rebel army, and ſhaking the eſtabliſhed government, 


WARBURTON. 


| Chaucer,Gower, Skelton, and Spenſer, have perſonified Danger, The 


ard, in his Romaunt 335 the Riſe; the hand, in Kis A book De Con- 


H. 


"ws 2 9 2 
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. Hen, | Taxation! . 


Whe rein? and what taxation ?—My lord cardinal, 
You that are blam'd for it alike with us, 
| Know you of this taxation ? 8 


ol. Pleaſe you 1 


I know but of a ſingle part, in aught 


Pertains to the ſtate ; and front but i in that file 8 


: * here others tell ſteps with me. 


Q. Kath. e my lard; 


| 700 know no more than others: but you frame 
Things, that are known alike ; 9 which are not who eſome | 
Jo thoſe which would not know them, and yet muit 
' Perforce be their acquaintance. Theſe exactions, 


Whereof my ſovereign would have note, they are 


Mott peſtilent to the hearing; and, to bear them, 
The back is ſacrifice to the load. They ſay, 
They are devis'd by you; or elſe you ſulfer 


Too hard an exclamation. 
FF Still Sale 


The nature of it? In what kind, let's know, 
2 I: this exaQtion ? 


Q. Kath, Tam wack too venturous 


5 In tempting of your patience ; but am bol len” d 

Under your promis'd pardon, The ſubject's grief 
Comes through commiſſions, which compel from cach | 
The fixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levy'd 

Without delay; and the pretence for this 
Is nam'd, your wars in France: This makes bold mouths : : 
5 Tongue ſpit their s duties out, and cold hearts freeze 


Allegiance 


= felons Amantis; the third-1 in bis Bouge of 1 and the fourth, 3 in the 


Toth Canto of the fourth book of his Faery Queen, and again in ne fifth — 
| book and the ninth Canto. SrEEVENSͤ. : 


el am but primus inter pares. I am but firſt i in the row of Seen lee 5 


OHN SON. 


5 This Was the very ies that Wolſey wiſhed to diſclaim. It was not his SEE, 
Intention to acknowledge that he was the firſt in the row of counſellors, 


but that he was merely on a level with the 5 os and 8 in the inns line 5 | 
with them. M. Mason. | 


9 That is, you know no more than other 8 but you are the : 
perſon who frame thoſe things which, are af terwards. Vespa, and known 


T 5 0 M. Maden, _ 


: eat! 2 


2 KING HENRY vil. 


Allegiance in them; their curſes now, 


Live where their prayers did; and it's come to paſs, 


That tractable obedience is a Dave 
To each incenſed will. I would, your higlineſs 
Would give ft quick conſideration, tor 
| There: is no primer bulineſs,3 


. By my life 


This i is agaznit our pleaſure. 


Vol. | And for me, 


I have no farther gone in this, than by 
A ſingle voice ; and that not paſs'd me, but 
Buy learned approbation of the judges, 


It I am traduc'd by tongues, which neither know 


My faculties, nor perſon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing,—let me ſay, 
"Tis but the fate of 8 and the — brake 


That 


2 1. e. thoſe who are tractable and obedient, muſt give way to others 

whoare angry. MuscRAvx. 
The meaning of this is, that che people were fo much irritates by 
| Arten, that their reſcutment got the better of their obedience. | 


M. MAs oN. 


The meaning, I think, is.—Things are now in ſuch a ſituation, that 5 


reſentment and indignation predominate in every man's breaſt over duty 


and allegiance, MALON E. 


3 In the old edition: 
There is no primer baſeneſs. 


The queen is here complaining of the ſuffering of che commons; which, 
the ſuſpects, aroſe from the abuſe of power in ſome great men. But ihe 
is very reſerved in ſpeaking her thoughts concerning the q aality of it. 
We may be aſſured then, that ſhe did not, in concluſisn, call it rhe highs it 
| baſeneſs ; but rather made uſe. of a word that could not offend the cardinal, 


and yet would incline the King to give it a 1 5 RG 1 read 
therefore: . 


There is no . buſineſs, 


i. e. no matter of ſtate that more earneſtly preſſes a diſpatch, 85 


WARBURTOF, 
Dr. Warburton (for realons which he has given in his note) would 


no | primer bannt 32 


: but T think the meaning of the ad word 1 is ſuffcient!y clear. No 
. Primer baſeneſs is ng miſchief mare ripe or ready tor redreſs, STEEVENS» 


ann,, 


| 3 2 4 A ob 


That is-new trimm'd; but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. 


That 


thers 


Jo cope ô malicious cenſurers; which ever, 


Not ours, or not allowed; what worſt, as oft, 
Hitting a groſſer quality,? is cry'd up 
For our belt act. 


Are to he fear'd. 
Of this commiſſion ? I believe, not any. 


Wie muſt not rend our ſubjects from our laws, - 
And ftick them in our will. 


A trembling contribution ! . Why, we take, 

cd; though we leave it with a root, thus hack'd, 
The air will drink the ſap. 
Where this is queſtion'd, ſend our letters, with 


The force of this commiſſion: Pray, look to't; 
I pur it to your care. 


Let there be letters writ to every ſnire, 


| Further 1 in the proceeding. | 


KING HENRY VIII. 2g. 
That virtue muſt go through. We muſt not dine | 
Our neceſſary actions, in the fear 


As ravenous fiſhes, do a veſſel follow 


What we oft do beſt, 
By fick interpreters, once W eak ones, 1s 


If we ſhall Rand ſtill, 
In fear our motion will be mock'd or cares at, 


We ſhould take root here where we . or ſit 


State ſtatues only. 

K. Hen. Things Joo well, 
And with a care, exempt themſelves from fear; 
Things done without example, in their iſſue 
Have you a precedent _ 


Sixth part of cach ? 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o "the ti: ber; 8 
To every coumy, 


Free pardon to each man that has deny'd 


Ü§;— a with you {To OY Secretary, i 


Of the King's grace and pardon, 'The griev'd commons | 


Hardly conceive of me ; let it be nois'd, 


Thar, through our interceſſion, this n 
And pardon comes: I ſhall anon adviſe you 


1 Secretary. 
. Enter Wo 
4 To ſtint iets Bop t to end. STEVENS, 7 


To engage with; to encounter. The word i is | il uſed | in bome TS 
counties, Jounson.. | 


7 The wortt actions of great men are commended by the 8 as | 
More accommodated to the groſſneſs of their notions, Joan sON. 


N is a ee and higniges the branches, WARN U a rox. | 


RO A VB — — — — — — — 


i HENRY Vir. 


| -- | Enter Surveyor.9 


„ 9. Kath. J am ſorry, that the duke of Buckingham 
= Is run in your diſpleaſure, 1 . 
e It grieves many: | 
1 The gentleman is learn'd, and a moſt rare ſ peaker, 


To nature none more bound ; his training ſuch, 
That he may furniſh and inſtruct great teachers, 
| And never ſeek for aid out of himſelf. : 
8} Vet ſee, | 
| When theſe ſo noble benefits ſhall prove 
Not well diſpos'd,3 the mind growing once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. This man ſo complete, 
Who was enroll'd 'mong(t wonders, and when we, 
Almoſt with raviſh'd liſt'ning, could not find 
His hour of ſpeech a minute; he, my lady, 
Hath into monſtrous habits put the graces 
That once were his, and is become as black 
As if beſmear'd in hell. Sit by us ; you ſhall hear 
(This was his gentleman in truſt,) of him 
I bings to ſtrike honour ſad. — Bid him recount. To 
The tore-recited practices; whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 4 
| Vol. Stand forth; and with bold Fivir relate what you, "Ri 
_ Moſt like a careful ſubject, have collected | 
Out of the duke of pr Burk ings, EE 
K. Hen. Speak freely. 
Surv. Firſt, it was uſual with him, every day 
It would infecthis ſpeech, That if the King 
Should without iſſue die, he'd carry it ſo 
To make the ſcepter his : 'Theſe very words 1 
I have heard him utter to his ſon-in-law, 1 
Lord Aberga'ny ; to whom by oath he menac'd 1 
—_ upon the cardinal, EE 2 
. Mil. 1 Pleaſe your highneſs, note 


As 


— — 0 4 _ * + 
9 AP NG IT oO Ooemenmwemmes, eres PSP EN — rE gy = 


— - - 7 
n ” 
_ 


OS Ot SESSION” 6 AERO RE TEM IG 


5 This l 8 
1 U 1 appears from Bonn ed chat his name was Charles . i 
R1T sos. 1 

2 Beyond the treaſures of his own mind. | Jounton. pF 


s Greats gifts of nature and education, not mes with good diſpoſitions 1 
- | Jonns0% 


XING HENRY. vm. #5. 


: Thi dangerous conception in this point, 4 

| Not friended by his wiſh, to your high perſon 
His will is moſt malignant ; ; and it ſtretches 

2 Bey ond you, to your friends. 


. Kar yu leam d lord cardinal, 
1 D-l:ver all with charity. „%% ˙ pag 
K.. Speak on: 


3 5 Ros grounded he his title to the crown, 
Upon ur fail? to this point haſt chou heard him 
At any time {peak aught! f 


Surv. He was s brought to this ; 


1 5. a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins.“ 


Ou, 


oth Hall and Holinſhed acquaint us. 


3 ZE tom of theſe times, be called Nicholas of Henton, from the place; as 
2" opkins from his family. THFOBAT.D. 


This miſtake, as it was undoubtedly made by Shakſpeare, | is 8 a 


ofitions 
KNS0N 


E. Hen, What was that Hopicins 7 
F Sur. Sir, a Chartreus friar, - 
TY confeſſor; who fed him every minute 
* words of ſovereignty. 
K. Hen. How know'ft thou this? 
| Surv, Not long before your highneſs ſped to France, 
"at. duke being at the Roſe, within the pariſh 
int Lawrence Foultney,“ did of me demand 


Note this particular part of his dangerous gelten. Jonson. | 
= > In former editions: | 

— 7 

F 


By a wain prophecy of Nicholas Henton; 


We heard before, from Brandon, of one Nicholas Hopkins; : EY now his | 
me is changed into Henton ; ſo that Brandon and the ſurveyor ſeem to 
3 be in two Notes There is, however, but one and the ſame perſon meant, 
Hopkins; as I have reſtvred in the text, for perſpicuity's ſake : yet it will 
3 "not be any difficulty to account for the other name, when we come to con- 


er, that he was a monk of the convent, called Henton, near Briſtol. So 
And he might, MOU to the 


te. It would be doing too great an honour to the players to Tuppoſe | 


"them capable of being the authors of it. STEEVvENS, | | 
Shakſpeare was perhaps led into the miſtake by inadvertently wha 
te words, called Henton,“ in the paſſage already quoted from Holin- 
| Med, (p. 17. n. 8. ) not to the monaſtry, but to the monk. ü 
Thu Tunis houſe was purchaſed about the year 1561, by Richard Hill, 
imetime maſter of the Merchant Tailors company, and is now the Mer- 
$1T50 "ihant Tailors Ch in Suffolk. lane. WRALTT ITI. 


e 


MALON E. 


. 
e 


4% XING HENRY. vm. 


What was the ſpecch amongft the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey: I reply'd, 
Men fear'd, the French would prove perfidious 

o the King's danger. Preſently the duke 

Said, Twas the fear, indeed; and that he doubted, 
* would. prove the verity of certain words 

Spoke by a holy monk; „hat oft, ſays he, 
Path ſeud to me, wiſhing me to permit 
Jobis de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour 


T3 pear from him a matter of ſome moment: 5 


Whom afier under the confeſſion” 5 ſeal 
Hie Jolemnly had ſworn, that, avhat he ſpoke, 
| My chaplain to na creature Ivins, but 


Fo me, ſbould utter, wwith demure confidence 


This paujingly enſu'd,— Neither the king, nor his heirs 


(Tell You the duke ) ball proſper : bid him tribe 
Tg n the love of the commonalty ; 5 ; the duke 1 . 


Shall gOUVErn England, 


4 Kath. Ik know you well, 
You were the duke's ſurveyor, and loft your office 
On the complaint o' the tenants : Take good heed, 
Yeu charge not in your ſpleen a noble perſon, | | 
And ſpoil your nobler ſoul! I ſay, take Natz 
Y es, heartily beſecch you. 


* Hen, ep Let him c ON = EE. 
Go forward. 
Sur. On my 1 ol, In ſpeak but 3 


I told my lard the duke, By the devil's illuſions 


This monk might be deceiv'd; and that twas | dang rous s for 
| him, | 


Jo ruminate on this fo "ID dati TE 1 


It forg' d him ſome deſign, which, being believ d, 
It was much like to do: IIe anſwer d. 1% 
It can Ao me no damage 2 adding forther. . 


That, had the king in his laſt ſickneſs fail'd, 
Ihe cardinal's and fir Thomas Lovell $ heads | 
Should have gone off. | 


K. „ Ha! what, fo rank a Ah, hat 5 
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Theres 
. Rank 3 are weeds grown up to great height and A Wiat, 7 
| 25 the king, as be advanced to ibis 19. F anten, „ Rog | 


2 SY 


he duke retain'd him his. 


3 WP KING HE N RY VII. „ 


Erne re's miſchief in this man: —Can! thou ſay further? 
FS.. I can, my liege. 
K. Hen. : Proceed, E | 

Saru. | Being at Greenwich, 
lier! vour pig ts had reproy 'd the duke OT 
About ar William Blomer,— | | 
ST Hoy, OB: I rnb 
Oft ſuch a ti: ne:—Peing my {worn ſervant,® 
But on; What hence? 


= Jury. If. qu th he, ä [ for 15 had hs C91 mit 4, 


ES X 


,, to the Tower, I thang abt, I would I av play'd 
be part my father mean to at u bon | 
2 Oy Richard: ub, being at So e 
ade ſuit ls come in his preſente 0 coe i} ae a, 
4. he made ſemblance of bis duty, would 
Jade put bis knife into him.) 
2 - K. Hen A giant traitor ! F< e 
1 8 Sir William Blonier: (Etinfhed eats os But, ver,) was rept imamde 4 
= by the king in the ſtar: chamber, for that, being his {worn ſ-ryant, he had 
ee che king's ſervice for the duke * Buckt 12ham's. Edivards 5 MSS. 
__ „ DTEEVENCS 


3 9. The accuracy of Hold ned, if from him Shak 1 his account 
DN the accuſations and puniſhment, together with the qualities of the duke 

of Buckingham, is proved in the moſt authentick manner by a very 
= 1045 report of his caſe 1 in Falk. . 15 Hen, VIII. in the 1 Es | 


10 int 185 arreine e Edward duc 45 ie Buckingham, le Aerraig Jour de Terms P 5 


. fut t, pur ce) que il avo't entend l' mort de noſtre $5 ir, le 8 | 


r premiecment un Moine deÞP Albey de Henton in le countie de Somerjer 
= a lui que il ſera Roy & command” luy de obtenir le benevolence de' 


nmunalte, & ſur c-o il dona certaines robbes a ceſt entent. A que 1]. 
ar que le moine ne onques dit ainſi a lui, & que il ne dona ceux dones a 
t intent. Donques auterfoits il dit, fi le Roy moruſt ſans iſſue male, 
vou eftre Roy: & auxi que 11 difoit, file Roy avoit lui commis al' pri- 


» Jonques il voul' lui occire ove ſon dagger. Mes touts ceux matters 


We. nia in effect, mes fuit trove coulp: Et per ceo il avoit jugement 


me traitre, et fuit decolle le Vendredy devant le Feſte del Pentecoſt que 


> le xiij jour de May avant dit. Dieu à fa ame grant mercy ea it. 
i tres noble prince: & Ps et mirror de tout courteſie.“ 
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428 KING HENRY VIII. 


l. Now, madam, may his hi; 2hneſs live in freedom, 
And this man out of priſon ? ? 

D. Kath; | God mend all! 

K. Hen, There's ſomething more would out of chee; . 

What fay t; 

Surv, After the duke his Father, —with he nife, — 
He ſtretch'd him, and, with one hand on his d- agger, 
Another ſpread on his breaſt: mounting his eyes, 


8 
He diddiſcharge a horrible oath ; Whoſe tenour 


Was, Were te evil us d, he would out-go. 


His father, by as much as a performance 
hy an irreſolute purpoſe, 5 

„e, There's bis period, 
| To beach his knife in us. He isattach'd ; 
Call him to preſent trial: if he may 
Find mercy in the law, tis his; if none, 
| Let him not ſcek't of us: By day and night, 5 = 
He' s traitor to the height, : | Exeunt, 


8 C E N E III. 
1 4 Rom in the Palace, | 
Eiter the Lord Chamberlain 3 2 Lord Saxps.4 | 
chan. Is1 it poſſible, the ſpells of France ſhould j Ju ogle 


Men 
| a By day and night) This, I 1 was a phrase ancientiy ſigni- 
fying—at all times, every way, completely. In The Merry Wroes id 1 
| F 177 8 at the end of his letter to Mrs. Ford, TO mntelts 
: „ 'Thine own true knight, | 

ce By day or night,” &c. 5 

The King's words, however, by ſome criticks, kave been here as 
an adjuration, I do not pretend to have determined the exact force of 
them. STEEVENS. _- 

3 Shakſpeare has placed this ſcene in 1 521. e Earl of Worceſter 
was then Lord Chamberlain; but when the king in fact went in maſque- 
rade to Cardinal Wolſey's houſe, Lord Sands, who is here introduced as 
going thither with the Chimberiain, himſelf poſſeſſed that office. = 
MAL ONE. 
Charles e created earl of Worceſter 5 Henry VIII. He was 
Lord Chamberlain both to Henry VII. and Henry VIII. and continued | in 

the office until his death, 1526. REE D. 5 


4 Sir William Sands, of the Vine near Baſingſtoke i in \ Hants, was cre- 1 


ated a peer 1524. He became Lord Chamberlain upon the death of the 
| Ear] of rene in 1 . | Nan 5 


tile 


Men 
igni- 


ndſor, 


red as 
ce of 
ceſter 


ſque- 
ced as 


oN E. 


le was 
ued in 


is cre- 


of che 


Men into ſuch ſtrange myſteries ?5 


Their clothes are e after ſuch a Da; an cut too, 
hat, ſure, they have worn out chriſtendom. 
5 "What news, fir Thomas Lovell? 


4 bear of none, bot hs new proclamation | 


KING HENRY VIII. 19 


S uds. New lis: 


Thouzh they be never ſo Haien ds, 
Kay, Jet them he unmanly, yet ace follow” d. 
” Ws am, As far as I ſee, all the good our Engliſh 
Have got by the late voyage, is but merely 
A ft or two o'the face; but they are ſhrew'd ones; 
For when they hold them, you would {wear directly: , 
Ibeir very noſes had been counſellors 
Jo Pepin, or Clotharius, they keep ſtate ſo. 


Sands. They have all new legs, and lame ones; one would 
take ! it, | | | 


That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpavin, 
A ſpring nalt reign'd among then 2,7 : 


C 76. - 


Death! my lord, 


How now? 


| + 85 mee Cir Tao: MAS LoVELL, 


Low. | TE Ke Faith, my lord, 
That's 


3 Myſteries were Siegels W Which dhe nrummers of thoſe times 

| exhibited in odd fantaſcick habits, Myjteri:s are uted, by an cafy figure, 
for thoſe that exhibited myſteries; and the ſenſe js only; that the travelled 

5 Engliſhmen were metamorphoſed, by foreign faſhions, into fuch an 
= 1 appearance, that 8 looked like mummers in a myſtery... 


| # }HNSON, 
| That Myſteries | is the genuine reading, [Dr. Warburton would read— : . 


A Hs ind that it is uſed in a different ſente from tne one here give Ws: 
| WI appear in the following inſtance from Drayton's &. epherd's Garland 


; 66 


even ſo it fareth now withthee, 


1 59 7 . r, with theſe wiſards of thy myſteries"? 1 
5 Fhe context of which ſhows, that by w/jards are meant pets, and 1 by | 
- ow their poetic Kill, which was before called © miſter artes. Hence 


myjteries in Shakſpeare ſignify thoſe fantaſtick manners and fuſpions of 


the French, which had operated as ſpe!!s or enchantments, HENLEY. 
A fit of the face ſeems to be what we now term a gr imace, an artificial ; 
| caſt of the countenance. Jon NS WS. 

= 7 The ſtringbalt, or ſpringhalt, (as the old copy reads,) is a diſeaſe 
Beideat to ſes, which gives them a convullive motion in their paces. 


. 1 


ee 


E. 3 


30 KING HENRY VIII. 

That's clapp'd upon the CQurt-g ate, 
Cham, What is't for? 
Lov. The reformation of our travell'd gallants, 

T hat fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors, 


Cham. J am glad, tis chere; now I would pray our mon- 
ſieurs 


To think an Engliſh courtier may y be wiſe 


And never ſee the Louvre, 15 
Law. I hey muſt either 
{For ſo run the conditions,) leave theſe remnants. 
Of fool, and feather,? that they got in France, 
With al ll their honourable points of 1 ISHOFAnce - 


" Perteining thereunto, (as fights and fireworks ;* 


Abuſing better men than they. can be, 


Out of a foreign wiſdom, ) renouncing clean 


The faith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
Short bliſter'd breeches, and thoſe types of travel, 


And underſtand again like honeſt men; 

Or pack to their old playfellows : there, I take i It, 
They may, cum privilegio, wear away 

The lag end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh'd at. 


Sands, Tis time to give them phyſick, their diſcaſcs 


Are rown ſo catching. 


C A Ton oY I0g What a loſs our ladies 


Will have of theſe trim vanites! 


Lu. Ay, marry, 


There will be woe indeed, lords; ; the ſly Whoreſons 
, Have got a Fong trick to Jay down ladies 3 . 


A French 
7 This Aves not aluce to ha e apclently' worn in the hats a" 
eps of our countrymen, (a circumſtance to which no ridicule cue 


juſtly belong,) but to an efteminate faſhion recorded in Greene's Feravi! 


to Felly, 1617; from whence it appears that even young gentlemen Care 
ried fans of feathers in their hands: . 


 STxEEvy® vr", 
3 We learn Ga a French writer quoted in Montfaucon's Monuments 


a Mirarchie Frargis, Vol. IV. that ſome very extraordinary fireworks 
were played off on the evening of the laſt day of the royal interview be- 


cween Cuynes and Ardres. Hence, our“ travelled gallants,” who weile 


pre ſent at this exhibition, might have imbibed their fondneſs for the 285 
technic + art. STEEVENS» | 


we ſtrive to be counted womar- 
1th, by keeping of beauty, by curling the hair, by bear ing plumes of feathers 
in cur Lande, which 1 in wars our anceſtois wore on their heads.“ 


on- 


Bt 
ench 
ts and 

could 


rewel © 


n car- 


mar- 


"athes 


VEN? 
e718 1.0 
Worlls 
be- 
Weile 
Pe: 


Nor ſhall not, while I have e a ſtump. 


8 V. win were you going ? 


5 This night h e makes a ſupper, 
To many lords and ladies; there will be 
: 1 e beauty of this king dom, I'll aſſure you. 


4 Jour lordſhip thall along 


5 proceeding by water to W 
5 Whitchall, | 


KING HENRY VIII. 41 


A French ſong, and a fiddle, has no fellow. 


Sands, The devil fiidle them! I am glad they're going; - 


| 0 or, ſure, there's no converting of them ; ) NOW 
"An honeſt country lord, as I am, beaten 
Along time out of play, may dei ag his plain- ſons, 
And have an hour of hearing; and, by'r- lady, 
| Fi d current mulick too. 


Ch nt. Well cd, ey Sands 5 


* our colt's tooth is not caſt yet. 


7 Sands. 


No, my lord; 


Chant, 


Dir Thomas, 


8 
LY. | o the are! is ina” 83 


. Your] 10 caſhip is is a gueſt too. 


Cham, | O, 


tis tri 1 * 
and a great one, 


Lov. That churchman bears a bountcous mind indeed, 


E A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us 
1 His dews fall every where. Eh 


Cham. No doubt, he's ik le; ; 


He had a black mouth, that ſaid other of him. 


Sands, He may, my lord, he has wherewithal; in him, 


5 dee would ſhow a worſe fin than ill doctrine: 
Mien of his way ſhould be moſt liberal, | 
3 They are ſet here for e 


Cham, 


| True, they are ſo; 
But few now give ſo great ones, 


My barge ſtays ; 


:—Come, good fir Thomas, 
e ſhall be late elſe ; whick would not be, 


For I was ſpoke to, "ith fir Henry Guildford, 


0 This night to be comptrollers. 


1 1am your Bag 5. 


'9 The ſpeaker i is Now in TS king? 8 . t Bride wall from which he | 


2 ez (Cardinal Wolley' $ houſe,) n | 
MALON r. | 
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32 KING HENRY VII. 


0 C E N E 1. 
The Preſence-Chamber in York-Place. 


Tlauidbeyt. A ſmall table under a fate for the Cardinal, 3 


| longer table for the gueſts, Emer at one door, ANN 
Burn, and divers Lords, Ladies, and Gentleavomen, a; 
oneſis ; at another door, enter Sir HENRY GUILDFORD. 


Gzild, Ladies, a general welcome from his grace 
Salutes ye all: 1 his night he dedicates 
To fair content, and you: none here, he hopes, 


In all this noble der y, has brought with her 
One care abroad; he would have all as merry 
As firſt-good company, good wine, good welcome 


Can make good people,” 


O, my lord, you are tardy ; 


Enter Lord Chamberlain, tid Sans, and Sir TRHROMas 


LOVELL, 
The very thought of this fair company 


_ Clapp'd wings to me. 


CHm. Pou are young, fir Harry Guildford, 
Sands, Sir Thomas Lovell, had the cardinal 


: Put halt my lay-thoughts 1 in him, ſome of theſe. | 


Should find a running banquet 3 ere they reſted, 
I think, would better pleaſe them: By my life, 


Ihey are a ſweet ſociety of fair ones. 


Low, O, that your lordſhip were e but now confeſſor 


To one or two of theſe ! | 


| Sand 


2 The poet, I am deres, 1 : 
1 As firſt good company, goed wine, od 1 &c. 
i. e. he would have you as merry as theſe three things can make you, the 
beſt company in the land, of the beſt rank, good wine, &c. THEOBAL D. 
Sir T. Hanmer has mended it more e but wich greater 


violence: 


As g, good company, t then _ wine, Ke. Jonnson. 
3 A running banquet, literally ſpeaking, is a haſly refreſoment as ſet in 


| oppolition to a regular and retracted meal, The former is the object of 


this rakiſh peer; the latter, perhaps he would have relinquiſhed to to thoſe | 


of more Pomona deſires. STEEVENS: | 


NNE 
* 
> 
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hoſe - 


Pray, fit between theſe ladies. 


So, now you are fairly ſeated — Gentlemen, 
Paſs away frowning. 
Let me alone. 


ler 


KING HENRY VIII. 33 


Sandi. I would, I were; 
They ſhould find eaſy PRs 
Love: Faith, ken eaſy ? 


Sands, As e eaſy as a down-bed would afford it. 
Cham. Sweet ladies, will it pleaſe you fit * ? Sir Harry, 


Place you that fide, III take the charge of this: 
His grace is ent'ring.— Nay, you muff not freeze; 5 
Two women plac'd together makes cold weather: 2.— 


My lord Sands, you are one will keep them wabing; ; 


Fan By my faith, 


And thank your lordſhip. By vour leave, ſweet ladies : : 


[ Seats himfelf betareen ANNE Bor LEN and FO 
ady. 3 
If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me; 


I had it from my father. 


Anne, Was he mad, fir ? 
Sandi. O, very mad, exceeding mad, i in love too: 


But he w ould bite none; juſt as 1 do now, 
He would kiſs you twenty with a 9 


Kiſfe s ber, 


"Cham, Weil ſaid, w7 lord, 5 _ 


The penance lies on you, if theie fair ladies 


Sandi. For my little cure, 


Enter Cardinal We OLSEY, attended ; and rake es 
His tate. = 


ol. You are welcome, my fair gueſts ; ; that noble lad : 


Or gentleman, that is not freely merry, 
Is not my friend: This, to confirm my welcome 
And to you all good health, 


lo, N | 


Sands. Your. grace is noble 


Let me have ſuch a bow! may hold my thanks, 
And ſave me fo much talking, . : 


ol. 1 g My lord Sands: 


Þ I, am beholden to you: : cheer your neighbours, — 


EF."  Lales, 


34 KING HENRY VII. 
Ladies, you are not merry Gentlemen, | 

| Whoſe fault i is this? | 
Sands. | The red wine firſt muſt riſe 


In their fair cheeks, my lord ; WER we mall have them 
Talk us to ſilence. 


Anne, | | You are a a merry gameſter, 
My lord Sands. 
Sands, Yes, if I make my play. F: 


Here's to your lady gd and pledge 1 it, madam, 
For tis to ſuch a thing, 
. Vou cannot how: me. 
Sands, I told your grace, they would talk anon. 
' [Drum and trumpets within : chambers diſcharoed. 


Wt | What's that ? 
Cham, Look out there, ſome of you, [Exita Servant, 
„ What w arlike voice? 


And to what end is this ?— Nay, ladies, fear not; 
By all the Jaws of war you are privileg 4. 


| Re-enter Serv ant. 


Cham, How now! what is't? 


Serve 25 A noble troop of auen 5 
For ſo they ſeem: they have left their barge, and landed; 
And hither make, as great ambaſſadors 

From foreign princes. 


| 5 -- "Good lord chamberlain, 
Boy give Fen welcome, you can ſpeak. the French tongue; 
| | And, 

34s; if make my party. STEEVENS» 
Rather, if I may chuoſs my game. RITSON, | 
As the meaſure, in this place, requires an additional ſyllable, we may, 

commodiouſly enough, read with Sir Thomas Hanmer ; 

Yes, if I may mare my play. STEEVENS. 


+ A chamber is a gun which ſtands ere on its breech, Such are uſed 
only on occaſions of rejoicing and are ſo contrived as to carry great 
charges, and thereby to make a noiſe more than proportioned to their 
bulk. They are called chambers becauſe they are mere chambers to lodge 
powder; a chamber being the technical term for that cavity in a piece of 
ordnance which contains the combuſtibles, Some of them are ſtill fired 
in the Park, and at the places oppoſi te to the parliament-houſe when the 
king dert thither, 82 TEEVENS, 


% -.. *- Ie 


KING HENRY VII. 
And, pray, receive them nobly, and conduct them, 
Into our preſence, where this heaven of beauty 


7 Shall ſhine at full upon them: Some attend him, — 


{ Exit Chamberlain, azended, Ail ariſe, and tables 
remobel. wo. 0 
You have now a broken banquet ; but we'll mend it. 
A good digeſtion to you all: and, once more, 
I ſhower a welcome on you; - Welcome all. 


Hautboys. | Euter the King, and tavetue others, as Maſters,s 
habited like Shepherds, with flæteen torch-vearers ; uſher dt 
by the Lord Chamberlain. 7% % paſs diredily before the . 
Cardinal, and graceſully ſalute hini, 1 85 


5 A noble company! What are their pleaſures? 


Cham, Becauſe they ſpeak no Engliſh, thus they pray'd 


= To tell your grace ;— That, having heard by fame 

= Of this ſo noble and fo fair aſſembly 

> This night to meet here, they could do no leſs, 

Out of the great reſpe& they bear to beauty, | 

Hut leave their Rocks; and, under your fair conduct, 
Cra ve leave to view theſe ladies, and entreat 
An hour of revels with them. 


Wil. | Say, lord chamberlain, 


: They have done my poor houſe grace; for which I pay 


them | 
| A thou. 
For an account of this maſquerade fee Holinſhed „Vol. II. p. 92 I. 


8 as Ee | N STE EVENTS. 
The account of this maſquerade was firſt given by Cavendiſh, in his 


Life Molſey, which was written in the time of Queen Mary; from which 
Stowe and Holinſhed copied it. Cavendiſh was himſelf preſent, Beforz 
tne king, &c. began to dance, they r/ queſted leave (ſays Cavendiſh) to 
Accompany the ladies at mumchance, Leave being granted, „ then went 


11 0 f a ö 
the maſquers, and firſt ſaluted all the dames, and then returned to the moik 


Worthieſt, and then opened the great cup of gold filled with crownes, an! 


other pieces to caſt at. Thus peruſing all the gentle women, of ſome they 


Wonne, and to ſome they loſt, And having viewed all the ladies they 

. returned to the Cardinal with great reverence, pouring downe all their gold, 

nich was above two hundred crownes. At all, quoth the Cardinal, and 

- "Hp caſting the die, he wonne it; whereat was made great joy.” Life of 
"— Wolſey, p. 22. edit, 1641, Malo x. | 7 
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A thouſand thanks, and pray them take their pleaſures. 


[ Ladies chaſen fir the dance. T he King chores Any 8 


BULLEN. 
X. "His: The faireſt hand 1 ever touch'd ! O, beauty, 
1 now J never knew thee, 5 [Muſic Dance, 
Wl. My lord, * a MEE 
Cham. | Four grace? 
Wil, Pray, tell them thus much from me: 


here ſhould be one amongſt them, by his perſon, 


More worthy this place than myſelf; to whom, 
If I but knew him, with my love and duty 
T would ſurrender it. 
Cham, I will, my lord, | 
| Cham. goes to the company, and returns, 
Mol. What ſay 1 p.. 
Cham. Such a one, they all Saaten 
There is, indeed; which oy would have your grace 
Find out, and he will take 1 it. s | | 
Mol. 7 | Let me ſee then. 
| ns [ Comes from his ſtate, 
By all your g 3 leaves, gentlemen; Here vl make 
My royal choice, 
K. Hen. | You have found him; cardinal: 7 


[ Unmaſting, 


| You hold a fair amblyz you do well, lord: 


You are a churchman, or, I'll tell you, cardinal, 


1 ſhould judge now unhappily.* 


_ Wilt. 3 am glad, 
Vu grace is grown ſo Pleaſant. 5 
. My lord chamberlain, 


| Pr ythee, come hither : What fair lady's that? 


Cham, An't pleaſe your grace, fir Thomas Bullen' s 
daughter, | | 
L he viſcount Rochford, one of her highneſs' women. 
K. Hen. Py heaven, the i 18 a air one.—Sweet-heart, 
| I were 
2 That i is, take the chief . Jon xsox. 


7 Holinſhed ſays the Cardinal miſtook, and pitched upon fir Edward 
Neville; upon which the king laughed, and pull'd off both his own maſs 
and fir Edward's, Edwards's MSS. STEEVENS. 


bs That! 183 unluckily, miſcbie vouſiy. Jon xsOR : 8 


CO, 


KING HENRY VIII. - 5+ 


| I were unmannerly, to take you out, 
And not to kiſs you, 9—A health, gentlemen, 
(2 Tet i it go round, 


Hol. Sir Thomas Lovell, 15 the banquet read y 


| 1 the privy chamber! > 


Lo. Ves, my lord. 
IVol. | Four grace, 


2 I fear, with dancing i is a little heated.“ 


K. Hen. I fear, 00 much. | 
„„ 1 here s freſher Ar my lord, 


; In the next chamber. 


R. He. Lead in your ladies, every St partner, 


I mult not yet forſake you: Let's be merry ;— 
Good my lord cardinal, I have half a dozen healths 
To drink to theſe fair ladies, and a meaſure 
To lead them once again; and then let's dream 
| Who” s beſt in farour.—Let the muſick knock it. 


ene, WH trumbeli. 


| 9 A kiſs was anciently the eſtabliſhed fee of a lady's partner, | 805 in 


A Dialogue between Cuſtom and Veritie, concerning the Uje and Abuſe y. 


| 65 P auncing and Minſtrelſie: 


«© But ſome reply, what foole would daunce, 
elf that when daunce is doon, 
% He may not have at ladyes lips _ 
; % That which in daunce he woon ?” STEEVENS. * _ 
This cuſtom is lili prevalent, among the country people, in many, 


perhaps al}, parts of the kingdom. When the fiddler thinks his young 
Couple have had muſick enough, he makes his inſtrument ſqueak out two 
notes which all underſtand to ſay—kiſs ber! RITSON. | 
The king on being diſcovered and deſired by Wolſey to EY his 
Place, ſaid that he would « firſt go and ſhift him: and thereupon, went 


Into the Cardinal's bedchamber, where was a great fire prepared for him, 


Be and there he new appareled himſelfe with rich and princely garments. 
And in the king's abſence the diſhes of the banquet were cleane taken 
away, and the tables covered with new and perfumed clothes. —Then the 


king took his ſeat under the eloath of eſtate, commanding every perſon 5 


too fit ſtill as be fore; and then came in a new banquet before his majeſtie 
of 2900 bundred diſhes, and ſo they paſſed: the night in banqueting and 
* untill e Cavendiſh's Li 2 7 We 7. Maren . 


ACT 


KING HENRY VIII. 
; 
Aer. SCENE 1. 2 
A Street, E 


Enter tauo Gentlemen, meeting. 


1 55 Gent: W hither away ſo faſt! p | 
2. Genn. O0. dd fave you! * 


Even to the hall, to bear hat ſhall become 
Of the great duke of Buckingham, 


1. Gent. e Have von 
That labour, fir. Ali's now done, but the ceremony 
Of bringing back the priſoner, 


. G Were you there? 

I. Gent. Yes, led, was I, 

2. Gent, Pray, ſpeak, what has happen d: 
1. Gent. vou may gueſs quickly What. 
2. Cent. Is he found guilty! ? 


1. Gent. Ves, truly, is he. and con- demn d upon it. 

2. Cent. I am ſorry for't. 5 
Le. Cent. So are a numbe r more. 
2. Gent. But, pray, how paſo'd it? 8 
1. Gent. Lil tell you in a little, The great duke 


Came to the bar; where, to his accuſations, 
He pleaded ſtill, not guilty, and alledg'd 


Many ſh arp reaſons to defeat the law... 


The king's attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg'd on the examinations, proofs, confeſſions 


Of divers witnelſes ; which the duke deſir'd 


Jo him brought, viz were, to his face ; 


At which appear'd again him, his ſurveyor; 
Sir Gilbert Peck his chancellor; ; and Jchn Court, 


Confeſſor to him; with that hou, monk, 
: Hopkins, that made this miſchief. 


2, Gent. | | That was he, 


That fed him with his prophecies 


„  :: The time. N 
All theſe accus'd kim ſtrongly : which he fain 
Would 


5 Surely, (wich Sir Thomas Hanmer) a we frould complete the meaſure : 


by reading: 


0, fir, Ged ſave you! ! STB&Y ENS, 


„ 


KING HENRY: VIII. 39 


Would have flung from him, but, indeed, he could not: 
And ſo his peers, upon this evidence, 
Have found him guilty of high treaſon. Much 
He ſpoke, and learnedly, for life; but all 
5 Vs either pitied in him, or forgo 8 
3 2. Cent, After all this, how did he bear ia nſelf? 


Cert. When he was en again to the bar, — to 
hear | | 


7 Vis knell rung out, his judgement, —he was ſtirr 4 


With ſuch an agony, he {weat extremely, 


And ſomething ſpoke 3 in chojer, ill, and haſty ; : 
But he fell to bimſelf again, and, ſwcetly, 
In all the reſt ſhow'd a moſt noble patience, 
2. Gent. I do not think, he fears death. | 
I 1, Gent... ; Sure, he does, not, 
Hc never was ſo womaniſh ;. the cauſe | 
He may alittle grieve at. 


S's Go 2 n Certainly, 7 


| he cardinal is the end of this. 


Gent. _ Tis likely, 


BY all conjectures : : Firſt, Kildare's attainder, 
Then | rp Duty of Ireland; who remov'd, 


Earl Surrey was fent thither, and in bafte too, > 
Leſt he ſhould help. his father, 
08 2, Gent, | | | That trick of ſtate 


Was a deep envious one. 


„„ ONS At his return, 


No doubt, he will requite it. This is noted, 

And generally whoever the king favours, 
The cardinal inſtantly will find employment, 
And ſar enough from court too. 


2. Gent. n commons 


Hate him perniciouſly, and, o' my conſcience, 
* himt ten fathom dry +” this duke as much 


They 


4 Either produced no eſte, or produced only ineffectual pity. 1 85 
MaALoð E. 


3 This circumſtance | is taken from Holinſhed,—c« After he was found | 


guilty, the duke was brought to che ws 6 lore- COUT: and over” mar 
. STEEVENS, | . 


— — — — — — — <A 
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They love and dote on; call him, bounteous Buckingham, 
The mirror of all courteſy ;j— 

1. Gent, Stay there, ſir, 
And ſee the noble ruin'd man you ſpeak of. 


Enter Buck NGHAM from his arraignment F Titflaves before : 
him, the axe with the edge towards him; halberds on each 
fide e avith him, Sir Tous Lov FELL, Sir NicnoLas 
Va UX, Sir WII LLIAM SAN DS, and common people. 


2. Gent. Let $ ſtand Loe, and behold him. 
Burli. „ Al good people 
You that thus far have come to pity me, 
Hear what I ſay, and then go home and loſe me. 
I have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgement, 
And by that name muſt die; Yet, heaven bear witneſs, 
And, if I have a conſcience, let it ſink me, 
Even as the axe falls, if ] be not faithful! 
The law I bear no malice for my death, 
It has done, upon the premiſes, but juſtice ; x | 
But thoſe, that {ought it, | could wiſh more chriſtians : 
Be what they will, I heartily forgive them: 
7et let them look they glory not in miſchief, 
Vor build their evils on the graves of great men; 7. 
For then my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them. | 
For further life in this world I ne'er hope, 
Nor will I fue, although the king have mercies 
More than I dare make faults. You few that lov'd me, 
And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 


His 
6 The old copy reads— Sir Walter, STN 
The correction is juſtified by Holinſhed's Chronicle, in which: it is 
aid, that Sir Nicholas Vaux, and Sir William Sands, received Bucking- 
ham at the Temple, and accompanied him to the Tower, Sir W. Sands 
was at this time, (May, 152 1,) only a baronet, [rather, a knigbt ; as 
baronetage was unknown till 1611] not being created Lord Sands till 
April 27, 1527. Shakſpeare probably did not know that he was the 
ſame perſon whom he has already introduced with that title. He fell into 
the error by placing the king's viſit to Wolſey, (at which time Sir Willlam 
was Lord Sands,) and Buckingham's condemnation in the ſame year; 
whereas that viſit was made ſme years afterwards, | MALONE. 5 
7 Evils in this place are foricc. STEEVENS. 
971 heſe lines are remarkably tender and . Jouxsox. | 


| SENG RH ENR TY: YHL 47 
ham, His noble friends, and fellows, whom to leave | 
Is only bitter to him, only dy ng 
Go with me, hike good angels, to my end; 
And, as the long divorce of eel falls on me, \ 
Mi. 6 f your Prayers One ſweet ſacriſice, 
before And it my ſoul to heaven, — Lead on, o'God's name, 


each Low. I do beſcech your grace, for charity, 4 


OLAs 11 ever any malice in yo ur Pe 


851 As 1 would be forgiven; I forgive all; 
pes | Thc e cannot be thoſe numberleſs offences 15 
Painſt me, I can't take peace with: no black envy 
Shall make my grave. Commend me to his grace; 
Ind, if he ſpeak of Buckingham, pray, tell him, 
Nou met him half in Reaven : My. Vows and prayers 
Pet are the king's; and, till my ſoul forfake me, 
Shall cry for bleflings on him: May he live 
Longer than J have time to tell his years! 
"8 Ever belov'd, and loving, may his rule be! 
And, when old time ſhall lead him to his end, 
* Goodneſs and he fill up one monument ! 
Low, To the water fide I muſt conduct your grace; 
5 Een give my charge up to ſir Nicholas Vaux, 
- Who undertakes you to your end, 
Fo ER ; Prepare there, 5 
= Ee, e The 
9 Shakſpeare, by this expreſſion, meant no more chan to make the 
His 1 gabe ſay, No ation expreſſive of malice ſhall conclude my life. Envy by out 
| guthour is uſed for malice and Hatred in other places, and, perhaps, in this. 
TY 1 To make a grave, however, may mean to cloje it. i. e. cleſed, ſout. The 
"Fa ſenſe will then be (whether quaintly, or poetically expretl-d, let the . 
0B reader deterraine,) ro malicious action ſhall cloſe my grave, i. e. atterd tb 
2 8 9 Concluſion of my exiſtence, or terminate my life; the laſt action of it ſhall not 
gon 5 be uncharitable. STEEVEN 8. 115 
be Exvy is frequently uſed in this ſenſe by our author and his contempo- | 
e 5 . 5 i I have therefore no doubt that Mr. Steevens's expoſition is right. 
3 8 55 Warburton reads mark my grave; and in ſupport of the emendation 
ag may be obſerved that the ſame error has happened 1 in King Henry V.; 


idle counties, fo 


W. re hid againſt me, now to forgive me frankly, 


© Puck. Sir Thomas Lovell, Las free iorgi ve you," 


wu or at leaſt that all the editors have 8 lo, having there adopted * 
KGmilar connection. Maronrg. | 


To make the 52 or the windows, is a provincial expreſſion, 3 in the 
r faftening em. Nichors. 
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Ihe duke is coming: ſee, the barge be ready; 9 
And fit it with ſuch furniture, as ſuits EONS 4 
The greatneſs of his perſon, L 

Buck. Nay, fir Nicholas, ] 
Let it alone; my ſtare now will but mock me. = 
When J came hither, I was lord high conſtable, "I 
And duke of Buckingham; now, poor Edward Bohun : 3 1 
Yet I am richer than my baſe accuſers, 0 


That never knew what truth meant: I now ſeal i it; 4 


And with that blood will make them one day g groan for'ts 


My noble father, Henry of Buckfogham, 


Who firſt rais'd head againſt ufurping Richard, 


Flying for faccour to his ſervant Baniſter, 
| Being diſtreſs'd, was by that wretch betray'd, 


And without trial fell; God's peace be with via! 
Heary the ſeventh ſucceeding, truly pity ing 
My father's loſs, like a molt royal prince, 

Reſtor d me to my honours, and, out of ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Now his ſon, 


Henry the eighth, life, honour, name, and all 


That made me happy, at one ſtroke has taken 
For ever from the world, I had my trial, 


And, 


2 The lat verſe would run more e by making the monoſy lla- 


bles change places: 


"Lat it alone, my ſtate will now but meck me. WALL Iv. 5 JP 
3 The duke of Bockinokan Ss name was Stafford. <h.xſpeare was los 9 


into the miſtake by Holin ed. STEEVENS. 


This is not an ex pieſſion thrown out at random, or r by miſtake, but one . | 
Krongly marked with hiſtorical propriety. The name of the duke of 


8 Bucking ;ham moſt generally known, was Stafford 3 but the Hiſtory of Fe- 


markable Tria;s, 8vo. 1715, p. 170, fays; it e he affected that ſur- 
name [of Boban] before that of Stafferd, he being deſcended from the 
B: buns, earls of Hereford,” His reaſon for this might be, becauſe he 
was lord high conſtable of England by inhezitance of tenure from the 
Bc buns; and as the poet has taken particular notice of his great office, 


dyes it not ſęæem probable that he had fully conſidered of the duke's fou 1- 
dation for aluming the name of Bou In truth, the duke's name was 
 BacoT; fora gentle man of that very ancient family married the hetrc!s 
of the barony of Staff ord, and their ſon relinquiſhing his paternal ſurname, 
aſſumed that of his other, which continued In his poſterity. ToLLET. 


Of all this probably Shakſpeare knew nothing, MarLont. 
: + 1 now feal my truth, my loyalty, with blood, which blood ſhall o 


day make them groan. Jenxsx. 


"I. 


And, 
ſylla- . 


done 
ze of 
f Ne. 


ſure 


3 Ls: 6delity. Jon non, 


KING HENRY: Vm. 3 


| Ar, muſt needs fav, a noble one; which makes me 
Fiittle kappier than my w retched father; 
| 1 Vet thus far Wwe are one in fortunes, — Both 


Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt 


1 A molt unnatural and faith leſs ſervice! 
Haren has an end in all: 
Fs from a dying man receive as certain: 


Vet, you that hear me, 


Were you are liberal of your loves, and counſels, 


Be ſure, you be not looſe; for thoſe you make friends, 


And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 


Ihe leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
gut where ney mean to fink ye, All good people, 
Pray for me 
Of my long weary life is come upon me. 
1 Farewell: 
And when you would ſay ſomethin 
1 r eak bew 1 fell, —1 have done; and God forgive me! 


! T muſt now forſake ye; the laſt hour 


g that is ſad, 


Erxeunt BEEKINAR Tl aud Trains. 


5 1. Gent, O, this is full of pity !—dir, it —_ 


I fear, too many curſes on their heads, 
y , 


If the duke be guililes, 


That were the authors. 


2. Cent. 


Tris full of woe: yet Lean give you inkling 
Ok an enſuing evil, if it fall, 5 
| Hteater than this, 

15 led 
oo Wet may it be? You do not doubt my ſaith, ſir? 


1. Gert, Good angels keep it from us! 
2. Cent. The ſecret is ſo weighty, wil W 
A firong f faith 7 to conceal it. | 
Let me have ! it; 
Ja, nat talk 1 | | 


2. Gent Jam confident; 


Jou fa all, fir : Did you not of late days hear 
A buzzing, of a ſeparation 
oO ct. WCen the king and Kath eines; 


1 Gents. | Yes; If ant it held not! ? 
5 1 r when the king once þ card it, out of anger 
Fic ie mt command 0 the lord mayor, tereiaht 


(S) 


f To 


4.4. XING HENRY-VIE 
To ſtop the rumour, and allay thoſe tongues 
That durſt deſperſe it. 

2. Gent, But that flander, fir, 
Is found a truth now: for it grows again 
Freſher than e'er it was; and held kor certain, 
The king will venture At it. Either the cardinal, 
Or ſome about him near, have, out of malice 
Jo the good queen, pofiets'd him with a ſeruple 
That will undo U er: Fo confirm this too, 
Cardinal Campelus is arriv'd, and lately; 
As all think, for this buſtaels 

1. Gent. 5 Tis the cardinal; 
And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 
For not beſtowing on him, at his aſking, | 
The archbiſhoprick of Toledo, this is purpos'd. 
--: 2, Gent; 4 think, you have hit the mark: Put ist nor 

cruel, 

That ſhe ſhould feel the ſmart of this The Se 
Will have his will, and ſhe muſt fall, 


nr” "Tis woful. 
We are too open here to argue this; 1 5 
Let 8 9 2 in private more. [Exeunt. 
gent n. 1 


| Au Bntechamber in the Palace. . 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain, reading a letter. 

Cham. My lrd,—The horſes your lordſhip ſent for, with al 
the care I had, I jaw well choſen, ridden, and Furniſhed. They 
vere young, and handſome; and of the beſt breed in the north, 
I pen they aware ready ta ſet out for London, a man of my lord 
cardinals, by commiſſion, and main power, took em from me; 
ail this reaſon. His maſter would be ſerved before a Subjec 8 
if not before the fing: which ſiopp'd our mouths, fir. 


I fear, he will, indeed: Well, * him have them; z 
Hle will have all, L think, | 


* 


Enter the Dikes } Noxrouk and Surrolx. 


Nen. . Well met, m ood „„ 
San - Lord 


ES. 2 
r 
EIS r 


2 I 
rd F 
2 e 
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1 Lord chamberlain. 8 ˖ 
ban. | Good day to both your graces. 
$f, How is the king employ d? „„ 
a I left him private, 
2 Full of ſad thoughts and troubles. _ „ | 
or. What's the cauſe? 


' Cham, It ſeems, the marriage with his brother's wife 
las crept too near his conſcience. | 


Su. | 1 No, his conſcience 
as crept too near another lady | 
Ns 935 1 ' 5 Tis ſo; 3 


3 2 is the cardinal's doing, the king-cardinal : 

That blind prieſt, like the eldeſt ſon of fortune, 
Turns what he lift. I he king will know him one day. 
Sf, Pray God, he do! he'll never know himſclf clie, | 
| Nor, How holily he works in all his buſineſs! | 
And with what zeal! For, now he has crack” dthe league 
Between us and the emperor, the queen's great ne phew, 

He dives into the king's ſoul ; and there ſcatters 

| Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conſcience, 

Fears, and deſpairs, a and all theſe for his marriage: 
And, out of all theſe to reſtore the king, | 

He counſels a divorce: a loſs of her, 

- That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 

About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre ; 

Of her, that loves him with that excellence 

'That angels love good men with ; even of her, 

That, when the greateſt ſtroke of fortune talls, | 

Will bleſs the king: And is not this courſe pious ? 

Cham. Heaven keep me from feen counſel! 'Tis moſt 

true, 

: Theſe news are every where; every tongue ſpeaks chem, 
And every true heart weeps for't: All, chat dare 
Loox into theſe affairs, ſee this main end; 3 = 
The French king's fiſter.® Heaven will one day open 
The king's eyes, that ſo long have bept upon 
This bold bad man. 

e And free us from his flavery, 

Yor, We had need pray, ü %%% ù x 
| | And 

Lie the ducheſs of Alengon. Srrryrxs. e 
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And heart ty, for our deliverance ; 
Or this imperious man will work us all 


From princes into pages :9 all men's honours 
Lie in one lump before him, to be faſtion'd. 


Into what pitch | he picaſe,? | 
Sulf. For me, my lords, 


]-love him not, nor fear bin; there's my creed: 
As I am wade without him, fo Ill ſtand, 
If the king pleaſe ; his curſes and his bleſſings 


Touch me alike, they are breath I not bolieve in. 
IL knew him, and I know him; ſol leave him 


To him, that made him proud, the pope. 


Nor, Let's in; 
And, with ſome other buſineſs, put the king 
From theſe {ad thoughts, that work too much upon him: — — 


My lord, you'll bear us company ? 


Chem. _* - Excuſe me; 


The ing hath ſent me otherwhere : befides, 


You'll find a moſt unfit time to diſturb him: 
Health to your lord ili ps. | 
Ver. Thanks, my g good lord chamberlain. 
TE IS | [Exit Lira Chamberlain. 


NonroLs opens 4 folding. dior. The King 7s diſeovercd fitting, 


and reading ben fi. 2 1 


Saf. How ſad he looks ! ſure, he 1 18 much allied. 
'&, Heu. 


:9 This may - alludes to they retinue of the Cardinal, who had ſeveral of 
the nobility among his menial ſervants. JohN SON. 
2 The maſs mutt be faſhioned into pitch or height, as well as into parti- 


cular form. The meaning 1s, that the cardinal can, as he p pleaſes, make 


high or low. JohN SW-. 

The alluſion ſeems to be to the 21ft verſe of the th chapter of the 
Eniſtie of St. Paul to the R:imans: © Hath not the potter power over the 
clay of the ſame lump, to make one : veſſel unto honour, and another unto 
diſhonour?** CoLLiNns. Te 

The ſtage- direction in the old copy is a ſingular one. Exit Lord 
Chamber lain, and the King draws the curt. ain, and 8 its reading perſively, 

'  STEEVENS. 
| 1 his ſtage-dire&tion was calculated for, and aſcertains preciſely the ſtate 
of, the theatre in Shakſpeare's time. When a perſon was to be diſ- 


| covered! in a Arent apartment irpm that in which the original ſpeakers. 


in. 


itt, 


in. 


N 
7 * 
A 
9 
- 3, 
4 


Nor. „„ "DEP God, he be not angry. 
EK. Hen. Who's there, I ſay? How dare you 1 5 your- 


KING HENRY VIII. 


er. Who is there? ha? 


. *** 


ſelves 


3 Lato my private meditations? 
WW ho am I? ha? 


Vor. A gracious king, that pardons all offences 
Malice ne'er meant: our breach of duty, this way, 
Is buſineſs of eſtate; in which, we come 


8 o know your royal pleaſure. 


EX. How. You are too bold; 
So to; I'll make you know your times of bulineſs: 
2] 1s this an hour for temp oral affairs! ha? 


Euter WoLsE X and Can PEI US. 


47 


Who's there? my good lord cardinal ?—O my Wen 


Ihe quiet of my wounded conſcience, 


Thou art a cure fit for a king. You're welcome, 


[To Caurzius. . 
Mioſt add dreirad Ar, into our kingdom; 


Uſe us, and it: My good lord, have great care 
| [To wWorskr. 


l be not found a talker, 4 


We Sir, you cannot. 


> I would, your grace would give us but an hour 


Ok private conference. 


K. Hen. We- are buſy; go. 


[To Nosrols and 3 


Nor. 


in the ſcene are exhi bited, the artleſs mode of our author's time, was to 


1 place ſuch perſon in the back part of the ſtage behind the curtains, which 
were occaſionally ſuſpended acroſs it. Theſe the perſon, who was to be 


pb ” diſcovered, (as Henry, in the preſent caſe,) drew back juſt at the proper 
* * time. Mr. Rowe, who ſeems to have looked no further than the modern 
tige, changed the direction thus: 4 The ſcene opens, and diſcovers the 


6 # a &c. but, beſides the impropriety of introducing ſcenes, when there 


| Were none, ſuch an exhibition would not be proper here, for Norfolk has 
© ju [aid xc Let's in,'*—and therefore ſhould himſelf do ſome act, in 


1 : that my prefe Mons of wwelcome ve not Fart emp 9 talk, 


| 3 order to viſit the king. This indeed, in the ſimple ſtate of the old tage, | 
'F | was not attended to; the King very eiyilly diſcovering himſelf, _ 


MALONE. 


+ I take the meaning to . Let care be taken that my promiſe be performed + 


Jounson, * 


— —j—ꝓ—— 
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Nor. This prieſt has no pride in him? 2 7 
Si f. Not to f. peak of; 
I would not be fo fick though, 5 for his De: . 
But this cannot continue. 8 Af de, 
Nor. „ it od, 
I'n venture one heave at him. 
Sf. I another. 9 


| Exennt NORFOLK and SUFFOLK, 
Wil. Your grace has given a precedent of wiſdom 
Above all princes, in commuting freely 
Your ſcruple to the voice of Chriſtendom : 
Who can be angry now? what envy reach you? 
Ihe Spaniard, tied by blood and favour to her, 
Muſt now confeſs, if they have any goodneſs, 
The trial juſt and noble. All the clerks, 
I mean, the learned ones, in chriſtian kingdoms, | 
Have their free voices ;* Rome, the nurſe of Jos gement, 
Invited by your noble ſelf, bath ſent 
One general tongue unto us, this good man, 
This Juſt and learned prieft, cardinal Campeius; ; 
| Whom, once more, I preſent unto your hi ghne fs. | 
K. Hen. And, once more, in mine arms I bid him w cl. 
Sole, 
And thank the holy conclave for le loves; "Fo 
They have ſent me ſuch a man I would have wiſh'd for. 
Cam. Vour grace muſt needs deſerve all ſtrangers' loves, 
You are ſo noble: Jo your highnets' hand 
I tender my commiition ; by whoſe virtue, 
(The court of Rome commanding,)—you, my ord 
Cardinal of York, are join'd with me their ſervant, 

In the unpartial judging of this buſineſs. _ : | 
K. Hen. Two equal men. The queen hall be aqua 
Forthwith, for what you come: Where's Gardiner? _ 

Mol. J know, your majeſty has always lov'd her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her that 
A woman of leſs place might aſk by law, 
Scholars, allow'd CITY to Argue for her. 1 
5 That is, fo fic as he! is RP] | JonnsoN. | 3 


© The conſtruction is, have ſent their free voices; tha word fort, at ick 
occurs in the next line, being 1 underſtood here. | biaronx. 
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X. Hen, Ay, and the beſt, ſhe ſhall have; and my favour 


10 him that does beſt; God forbid elſe. Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee, call Gardiner to me, * new ſecretary; ; 


| Lint him a fit fellow. [Exit WoLSEYs 


Beater Wormnr,; with GARDIxER. e 
l. Give me your hand : much joy and favour to you; ; 


| You are the king's now, 


o EE 7 be dat 


f For ever by your grace, whoſe hand has rais'd me. 1.46 des” 


pr 
OVes, - 


K. Hen, Come hither, Gardiner, [ T hey converſe +. 


Cam. My lord of Vork, was not one doctor Pace 


In this man's piace before him? 


il. Ves, ke Was. 
Lan. Was he not held a Jearned man? 
Jol. ei; ſurely, . 


Can. Believe me, there's an 111 opinion ſpread then 


7 Bon of yourſelf, lord cardinal, 


Vol. How! of me? 
Can. They will not ſtick to ſay, you eny y'd him; 3 


; And, fearing he would riſe, he was ſo virtuous, _ 


Kep him a foreign man till ;? which ſo grier'd him, 


: That he ran mad, and died, 


Mol. Heaven's peace be with him! a 


That's chriſtian care enough? for living murmurers, 
I. here's places of rebuke. He was a fool; 
For he would needs be virtuous : That good fellow, 
I I command him, follows my appointment; 
Iwill have none ſo near elſe, Learn, this brother,. 


We live not to be grip'd by meaner perſons, 


ainted 


K. Hen, Deliver this with modeſty to the queen, 


5 [ Exit GARDINER, | 
1 The moſt convenient place that T.can think of,” 


Por ſuch receipt of learning, is Black-Friars ;. 


00 


$ | Hen, 


There ye ſhall meet about this weighty a: 
7 KN; * ſee it furniſh d.—0 * lord, 


Would | 


1 7 Kept him out of te king s ' preſence, employed in foreign modeler. rs 
| 55 Jenes. 
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Would it not grieve an able man, to leave 
So ſweet a bedfellow ? But, conſcience: C0! aſcience,— 
O,. tis a tender place, and I mult leave her. . PF Exennt, 


SCENE HE: 


An Amechamber in the Queen's e 
Euter ANNE BULLEN „ and an old Lady. 
Aue. Not for that neither; Here's the pang that pinches. 
His highneſs having liv'd ſo long with her; and ſhe 
So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce diſhonour of her. by my life, 


She never knew harm- doing ;—O now, after 
So many courſes of the ſun enthron'd, 


Still growing in a majeſty and pomp, —the which 


To leave is a thouſand-fold more bitter, than 
?Tis ſweet at firſt to acquire, after this proceſs, 


Jo give her the avaunt!31t is a pity 


Would move a monſter, _ | | 
ONE." moſt kard temper. 


Melt and lament for Per. 


Anne. . - ©, God' 8 will! much better, 
She ne'er had known pomp: though it be temporal, 
Vet, if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, tis a ſufterance, paging. 

- As ſoul and body's W 

Ol Z. e. poor hay! 

Shen 


5 To tend ber away contemptuoully ; $ to pronounce. againſt her a 
| ſentence of ejection. JoHNSONe 
7 She calls Fortune a guarrel or arrow, from her ſtriking ſo deep and 
ſuddenly. Quarrel was a large arrow ſo called. WAR RURTON. 
Such is Dr. Warburton's eee. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads ; 
That quarreller Fortune. | 


I think the paet may be eaſily ſuppoſed to uſe nn for rearrellery a3 


murder for the murderer, the act for the agent. Jon xSOx. 
Br. Johnſon may be right. We might, However read: 
"Let if that quarrel fortune to divorce | 
1. from the bearer, 


1, e. if any quarrel happen or chance to divorce it from the bearers To 


Jortune is a verb uſed by y Shakſpeare in The Tae Gentlemen of Verena. 
| . ee, 


"HUNT, 


hes: 


She's | 


ner a 
p and 
eads ; 


er, a3 


ENS. 


be” : That i is, our beſt poſſeſſions. 8 


KING HENRY er £7262 Yer 


She « a ſtranger now again. 


une. So much the more 


| Mat pity drop upon her. Verity, 
If ear, tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk' d up in a gliſtering grief, 
And wear a a go Iden ſorrow. | 


O, L. | Our content 


Is our beſt hav ing. 


8 By my troth, and maidenhead, 


I would not be a queen. 


O L. : Beſhrew me, I woutd. 


And venture maidenhead for't ; and fo would you, 


For all this ſpice of your hy pocriſy , 


| You, that have ſo fair parts of woman on you, 
Have too a woman's heart; which ever yet 
Affected eminence, wealth, ſovereignty ; | 
"Which, to ſay ſooth, are bleſſings : and which gifts. 
; (Saving your mincing) the capacity : 
Of your ſoft cheveril4 conſcience would receive, 
4 If you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. | 


Anne. ©: Nay, good 1 1 
O14 „ th. troth, and Goch. — Lou would not be a 

| queen? 

Anne. No, not for all the es under "POL | 

0% L. Tis ſtrange; a three-pence bow'd would hire me. L 


"8 Ol as I am, to queen it: But, I pray you, 
What think you of a ducheſs ? have you. limbs 
To bear that load of title 5 


Anne. N | No, i in truth. Rs . 
5 „ \ OL. 


2 Again an alien; not only no longer queen, but no longeran Engliſh- | 


| woman, Joaxson., 


It rather means, ſhe is nated from the king's affe ction, i is a Rains to 2 


his bed; for the Ril retained the rights of an Engliſh woman, and was 


princeſs dowager of Wales. ToLLET. 
Dr. Johnſon's Interpretation appears to me to be the true one. 
| Maron Eo 


Is * 8 loft. leathers. OHNSON,s 


D 2 
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Old TL. Then you are weakly made: Pluck off « 4 : little 3 : 
I would not be a young count in your way, 

For more than bluſhing comes to; if your back 


Cannot vouchſafe this burden, 'tis too weak 
Ever to get a boy. 


Anne. low you do talk! 


1 ſwear again, I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 


„„ faith, for little England 
Vou'd venture an emballing: 0 J myſelf 


Would for Em onſhire, although there long' d 5 
5 What muſt ſhe pluck off? I think we may better read: 
uu up a little, 
Pluck up ! is an idiomatical expreſſion for tale courage. JounsoN. 
The old lady firſt queſtions Anne Bullen about being a guccu, which ſhe 
declares her averſion to; ſhe then propoſes the title of a ducheſs, and aſks 


her if th» thinks herſelf equal to the taſk of CE? it z but as me. tl. 
declines = offer of grestnen ; 


Pluck off a little, 


£ fays the z 3, e. let us ſtill further diveſt preferment of its glare, Jet us 


deſcend yet lower, and more upon a kd with Four own e 3 and then 
adds: „ 


| Id not bes a young count in your Jay, | 
which is an inferior degree of honour to any before enumerated. 

f „ STEEVENS. 

6 You would venture to be diſtinguiſhed by the ball, the enſign o! 
royalty. JounsoNe _ 

Dr Johnſon's explanation cannot be right, becauſe a queen-confort, ſuch 
28 Arne Bullen was, is not diſtinguiſhed by the ball, the enſign of royalty a 

nor bas the poet expreſſed that ſhe was ſo diſtinguiſhed. Tor LET. 

Mr. Tollet's obje ction to Johnſon's explanation, is an hypereriti ciſm. 
Shak ſpe are did not probably conſider ſo curiouſty his distinction between a 
queen conſort and a queen regent. M. Mason. | 

Might we read—You'd venture an empallirg ; i. e. being inveſted with 
_ the fall or robes of ſtate? In Macberb, the verb to pall is uſed in the 

ſenſe of enrobe. MALoNE. : 

Might we not read an enbalming ? A queen conſort is 3 at her 
coronation; and in Xing Richard I. the word is uſed in that ſenſe: 

With my own tears I waſh away my balm,” 
Dr. Johnſon properly explains it, the oil of conjecration, WuA LITT. 
The Old Lady's jocularitv, Iam afraid, carries her beyond the bounds of 
decorum; but her quibbling alluſion 1 is more eaſily comprehended than d 
explained RiTtso0oN. 

7 Little England ſeems very properly oppoſed to all the world ; bat 3 
what has e to do here: ? Does it refer to the birth of 


Edward 


No more to the crown but chat. 


Ihe ſecret of your conference, 


Follow ſuch creatures. 
Perceive I ſpeak ſincerely, and bi 
© Tien of your many virtues, the King's majeſty 
Commend«s his good opinion to you, and 
Does purpoſe honour to you no leſs flowing 
Than marchioneſs of Pembroke; to which title 
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Lo, who comes here ? 


. Euter FY Lord Chamberlain, 
Cham. Good morrow, ladies. What were t worth to !. now 


My good lord, 


Anne, 


Not your demand; it values not your aking : 
Our miſtceſs' ſorrows we were pitying. 


Cham. It was a gentle buſineſs, and becoming 


The action of good women: there 1 15 nope. 
; : All will be well, | | 


Anne. Now I pray God, inven! 
Cham, You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly ble! ings 
That you may, fair lady, 


Zh note's 


A thouſand pound a year, annual ſupport, 


Out of his 5 grace he adds. 


3 Edward Il. at Fenn or may 1 not this be the alluſion? 
Fiugland is meant, perhaps, that territory in Pembrokeſhire, where 
1 the Flemings ſettled in Henry It's time, who ſpeaking a language 
very different from the Welſh, 
English, this fertile ſpot was called by the Britons, as we are told by 
Camden, Little England beyoud Malls; and, as it is a very fruitful country, 
may be juſtly ee to tue mountainous and barren county of Carnarvon, 
WHALLEY. 


Anne. I do not 33 


Wͤuhhat kind of my ati T ſhould tender; 
More than my all is nothing : nor my prayers 
1 Are n not words duly hallow d, 9 nor my wiſhes 


More 
By little 


and bearing ſome affinity to the 


5 Not only my all is nthing, but if my all were more than it is, it were 
ſtul nothing. Jounson. 


It appears to me abſolutely Seelig, in order to make ſeaſe on this | 


; . Paflatze, to read: 


for my prayers | 
Are not c, duly hballgw' d N cc. 
infleal of «© ner my prayers,” : | | RS 
5 Anne's 
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More worth than empty vanities ; yet prayers, and wiſhes, 
Are all I can return, Beſeech your lordſhip, 
Vonchſafe to ſpeak my thanks, and my 0 obedicnce, 
As from a bluſhing handmaid, to his highneſs; 
Whoſe wealth, and royalty, I pray for. 

Ch AM... | Lady, 
L ſhall not fail to a. pprove the 4b conceit, 2 „„ 
The king hath of you, I have perus'd her well ;; [ Alide. 
Beauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, 

That they have caught the king: and who knows yet, 
But from this lady may b dees gem, 
To lighten all this iſle? I'll to the King, 
And ſay, I ſpoke with you. 

Anne. © My honour'd lord. 


Old J. W hy, this it is; ſee, ſee! 
J have been begging ſixteen years in court, 
(Am yet a courtier beggarly,) nor could 
1 Come pat betwixt two 1 and too late, 


return.” M. MasoNn. 


The double negative, it has been already obſerved, was commonly uſed = 


in cur author's time, 


For my prayers, a reading introduced by Mr, Pope, even if ſuch abi 
trary changes were allowable, ought not to be admitted here; this being a 


diſtin & propohitipn, not an ;llation from what has gone before. I know 


not, (fays Anne,) what external acts of duty and obeiſance, I ought to 


return for ſuch unmerited favour, All I can do of that kind, and even 


more, if more were poſſible, would be inſufficient : er are any prayers that 
Ican offer vp for my benefaQor ſufficiently ſanctified, nor any wiſhes that 


1 can breathe for his happineſs, of more value than the moſt worthleſs and 
<ompty vanities, MALONE., 


2 I ſhall not omit to firengiben by my commendation, the opinion 


1 which the king has formed. Jon xsoRx. 


From the many artful ſtrokes of addreſs the poet has thrown in upon 
Queen Elizabeth and her mother, it ſhould ſeem that this play was written 


and performed! in his royal miſtreſs's time: if ſo, ſome lines were added 
| by him in the laſt oe; after the acceſſion of her ſucceſſor, king James. 

'THEOBALD» 
4 Perhaps alluding to the a a gem ſuppoſed to have intrinſick 


night, and to ſhine in the dark: ay other sem may reflect light, but can 


not give it. JoHN %o. 


[Exit Lord Chamberlain 


Fot 


Anne's argument is this! —4 More than my all is nothing, for my prayers 
and wiſhes are of no value, and yet prayers and wiſhes are all 1 have to 
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KING HENRY VI 5; 


| 3 
For any ſuit of pounds: and you, (O fate 35 


A very freſh-fiſh here, (fye, fye upon 

This e d fortune!) have your mouth fill'd up, 
| Before you open it. 

Aue. This is ſtrange to me. 
Old L. How taſtes it? is it bitter? forty pence, no. 

There was a lady once, (tis an old ſtory,) 

That would not be a queen, that would ſhe not, 

For all the mud in Egypt: — Have you heard! it ? 
Anne. Come, you are pleaſant. 


ON Li | With your theme, I could 


Yermount the lark. The marchioneſs of Fembrekel | 

A thonſant puunds a vear | for pure reipect ; 
12 other obligat on: By my lite, 

That promiſes more thouſands: Honour's train 
15 longer than his foreſkirt. By this time, 

1 know your back will bear a ducheſs; Say, | 
Are you not ſtronger than you were? 

Mme Good lady; 
Make yourſelf mirth with your particular fancy, 
And leave me out on't, *Would I had no being, 
If this ſalute my blood a jot; 3 it faints me, 

To think what follows. 
The queen is comfortleſs, and we Weill 
In our long abſence: Pray, do not deliver = 
What here you have heard, to her, 5 


| Old ZL. 5 = What do you think me? 
| | „ Eæeunt. 


read: 


for tevo- pence, 


The old kn may, however, Rad. - Forty 702505 was in thoſe 4 the | 
proverbial expreſſion of a ſmall wager, or a ſmall ſum. Money was then 
reckoned by pounds, marks, and nobles. Forty pence is half a noble, or the 
_ fixth part of a pound, Forty pence, or three and four pence, ſtill remains 


in many offices the legal and eſtabliſhed fee. STEEVENS. 


+ The fertility of EP: | is derived from the Lens and dime of. the 


Nite, | STELVENG | 


Ds SCENE 


2 Vir Roderick, in his appendix + to Mr. Edwards 8 book, propoſes to 
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5 KING HENRY VIII. 


3 In the ſecond part of Marſton's Antonio jy Mellida ö 


I» 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SCENE IV. 

Hall in Black. Fryars. 

T rumpets, ſennet,5 and cornets, Euter two Vergert, avith 
hart filver wands ; next them, two Scribes, in the habits of 


dottors ; after them, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury alone; 
after him, the Biſhops of Lincoln, Ely, Rocheſter, aud 


Saint Aſaph; & next them, with ſome ſmall diſtauce, follows 


a gentleman bearing the purſe, wwith the great ſeal, and a 


cardinal's hat; then two Prieſts, bearing each a flluer 


_ eroſs; then a Gentleman-uſher bare headed, accompanied with 
à Sergeant at arms, bearing a ſilver mace ; then two Gentle. 


men, bearing two great fi Ver pillars ; 7 after them, PP \ E 


5 Dr. Burney (whoſe General Hiſt:ry of Muſick has been ſo highly and 
deſervedly applauded) undertook to trace the etymology, and diſcover the 


certain meaning of this term, but without ſucceſs, The following con- 
jecture of his, ſhould not, however, be withheld from the publick : 


Senne or ſennie, de l Allemand ſen, qui ſignifie aſſemblee. Dict. de 


vieux Language: „ oh 
Senne, aſſemblee a fon de cloche.” Menage, 


Perhaps, therefore, ſays he, ſennet may mean a flourifh for the purpoſe of 
aiſembling chiefs, or apprizing the people of their approach. I have like- 
wiſe been informed, (as is elſewhere noted, ) that ſeveſte is the name of an 
antiquated French tune,” See Julius Cæſar, Act I. ſc. ii. N 


STEEVENS. 


_ «f Cornets ſound a cynet,” FARMER. | 1 
A Senet appears to have ſigniſied a ſhort flouriſh on cornets. In King 


Henry VT. P. III. after the king and the duke of York have entered into 
a compact in the parliament-houſe, we find this marginal direction: 
<6 Senet, Here they [the lords] come down [from their ſeats ].“ In that 
place a flouriſh muſt have been meant. Ihe direction which has occa- 
 fioned this note, ſhould be, I believe, ſennet en cornets. | | 
SGͤenet or fignate was undoubtedly nothing more than a flouriſh or ſound- 
ing. The Italian Sonata formerly ſignified nothing more. Maronr. 
„ Theſe were, William Warham, John Longland, Nicholas Weſt, 
John Fiſher, and Henry Standiſh. Weſt, Fiſher, and Standiſh, were 
ONO. EB. 
7 Pillars were tome of the enſigns of dignity carried before cardinals, 
Sir Thomas More, when he was ſpeaker to the commons, adviſcd them to 
damit Wolſey into the houſe with his maces and his piliars, Jou x So 
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Let filence be commanded. 


You may then ſpare that time. 


which degree-taking was his confuſion.” MaLoNsz, 


KING HENRY VIII.. 5. 


Ade, the tabo Cardinals WoLsty and CAMPE TUS; tw 


Noblemen with the ſavord and mace. Then enter the King 
and Queen, and their trains, The King takes place under 


the cloth of ſtate; the two Cardinals fit under him, as Judges. 
| The Queen takes place, at ſome diſtance from the King, The 
Biſhops f lace themſelves on each ſide the court, in manner of a 


con ſiſlory; below them, the Scribes, The Lords fit next the 
Bijhops.. The Crier and the reſt of the attendants and in 
convenient order about the flage, 1 
Mol. Whilſt our commiſſion from Rome is read, 
r Whats the need ? 
It hath already publickly been read. 
And on all ſides the authority allow'd ;. 


Wel. Be't ſo Proceed. | 


WF ue Say, Henry king of England, come into the 


e RT 8 
Crier. Henry king of England, &c. 
K. Hen, Here. N e 


Scribe. Say, Katharine queen of England, come into 


= =o 0 
_ Crier, Katharine queen of England, &. 


notice of Shakſpeare. PERCY. | 


Wolſey had two great croſſes of ſilver, the one of his archbiſhoprick, 
the other of his legacy, borne before him whitherſoever he went or rode,. 
by two of the talleſt prieſts that he could get within the realm. This is 
from Vol. III. p. 920, of Holinſhed, and it ſeems from p. 837, that one 
of the pillars was a token of a cardinal, and perhaps he bore the other 


pillar as an archbiſhop. TOLLE T. 7 | | 
One of Wolſey's croſſes certainly denoted his being Legate, as the 


© other was borne before him either as cardinal or archbiſhop. « On the 
U day of the ſame moneth {ſays Hall) the cardinall removed out of his 
| houſe called Yorke Place, with one croſſe, ſaying, that he would he had 
| never borne more, meaning that by hys crofle which he bore as legate, | 


At the end of Fiddes's Life of Cardinal Wilſey, is a curious letter of 2 
Mr. Anſtis's on the ſubject of the tꝛue filver pillars uſually borne before 
Cardinal Wolſey. This remarkable piece of pageantry did not eſcape the 


| 
| 
| 
x 
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' theCrowne of Caſtill, fo. 1600, p, 238: 6c 
his wife ſell ficke of a rotten fever, the which i in few daies brought her to 
another life; wherewith the King was much grieved being a 21 wholly | 


"TG KING HENRY. vin. 


[T, he Queen makes no anſetber, riſes out of her chair, goes rakes 
the court,s comes to the Kin 8 and bkneels at Dis feet; ; _ 


Speaks. | 
2. Kath, Sir, I defire you, do me right and juſtice 3 » 9 


And to beſtow your pity on me: for 
Tama molt poor woman, and a ſtranger, 


Bo:n out of your dominioris ; ; having here 

No judge indifferent, nor no more afſurance 
Of equal friendſhip and proceeding. Alas, ſir, 
In what have I offended you? what cauſe 
Hath my behaviour given to your diſpleaſure, 


That thus you ſhould proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me? Heaven witneſs, 


J have been to you a true and humble Wie; 
At all times to your will conformable : 


Ever in fear to kindle your diſlike, 


Vea, ſubject to your countenance ; glad, or ſorry, 


As I ſaw it inchn'd. © When was the hour, 
lever contradicted your deſire, 


Or made it not mine too? Or which of your 1 
Have I not ſtrove to love, although I knew 


He were mine enemy? what friend of mine, 


That had to him deriv'd your anger, did 1 


Continge in my liking? nay, pave notice 5 
| Fe 

3 4 „ Becauſe (ſays Cavendiſh) the could not come to the Kg directlie, 
for the diſtance ſevered be tween them.” Marons.. 


9 This ſpzech of the queen, and the king's reply, are taken from Hs | 


linſhed with the moſt trifling variations. STEEVENS. 
> The character Queen Katharine here prides herſelf for, is given to 


{EL 
2 


* 


8 
. 
7 
1 


another Queen in The Hiſtorie of the uniting of the Kingdom of Portugall to 


confor mable 15 his humour. REEp. 


3 In modern editions: : 
—— Hay, gave not notice 55 


Though the author's common liberties f ſpeech might juſtify hs old 0 
reading, yet I cannot but think that get was dropped be fore notice, having 


the {ame letters, and would therefore follow Sir T. Hanmer s correction. 
| Jon xso. 


at which time Queene Anne 


Our | 


1 KING HENRY VIII. 39 
” He was from thence diſcharg'd? Sir, call to mind | 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 

Upward of twenty years, and have been bleſt 
Wich many children by you: If, in the courſe 
And proceſs of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, againſt mine honour aught, 

My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty, 
Againſt your ſacred perſon, in God's name, 
Turn me away; and let the foul'ſt contempt 
Shut door upon me, and ſo give me up 
To the ſharpeſt kind of juſtice. Pleaſe you, fir 

The king, your father, was reputed for 
A prince oh rudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch'd wit and judgement : Fetdinand; 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one 
The wiſeſt prince, that there had reign'd by my” 
A year before: It is not to be queſtion'd 
That they had gather'd a wiſe council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this buſineſs, 
W ho deem d our marriage law ful: Wherefore I humbly 


PPP 


— 3 —ů ——— — ——— — — 


"Be- 
Our tether 15 fo licentious i in kis confliuRtion that 1 luſpect no ) cortup- 

tion. MAr.onE. | 
Perhaps this inaccuracy „(lie a thouſand others) is 8 only on 


che blundering ſuperinrendants of the n folio. —Inſtead of —nay, we 
might read: | 


nor gave notice | | 
He vas frem thence diſcharg*d ? 3 
& There ſeems to be an error in the pbraſe « Apainit your ſacred 
perſon ;'? but 1 don't know how to amend it, The ſenſe would require 
that we ſhould read, © Towards your ſacred perſon,” or ſome word of a | : 
iimilar import, which againſs will not bear; and it is not likely that 
againſt ſhould be written by miitake for tozwards, M. Mason. 
In the old copy there is not a comma in the preceding line after 1 | 
Mr. M. Maſon has juſtly obſerved that with ſuch a punctuation tae ſenſe 
requires T bards your lacred perſon, A comma being placed at duty 
the conſtructlon is—If you can report and prove aught againſt mine 
- honour, my love and duty, or aug ht againſt your ſacred perſon, &c. but 1 
doubt whether this was our author's intention; for ſuch an arrangement 
ſeems to make a breach of her honour and matrimonial bond to be ſome- 
thing diſtinct from an offence againſt the king's perſon, which is not the 


caſe, Perhaps, however, by the latter words Shakſpeare rk: agai 39 | 
| Jour 1 MALONE, SY | 
D 6 


— . nora LA ewe ornate 


| 
; 


6 KING HENRY VII. 
Beſeech you, ſir, to ſpare me, till I may 
Be by my friends in Spain advis'd ; whoſe counſel. 


Iwill implore: if not; i'the name of God, 
Vour 3 be f ald! 


7 Vou have here. "SV 8 


8 (And of your choice, ) theſe reverend fathers; z men 
Of ſingular integrity and learning, 
Vea, the elect of the land, who are aſſembled 


To plead your cauſe: It ſhall be therefore bootleſs, 


That longer you deſire the court ; 5 as well 
For your own quiet, as to reQtify 
What 1s unſettled in the king. 


Cam, His grace 
Hath ſpoken well, and juſtly : Therefore, madam, | 
It's fit this royal ſeffion do roceed ; 


And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produc'd, and heard. 


2. Kath, Do Lord cardinal, — 
Io youll ſpeak. 5 
JV pleaſure, madam? 3 

0; 8 | Sir, 


I am about to weep; hat: thinking that 


We are a queen, (or long have dream'd ſo,) certain 3 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
I'll turn to ſparks of fire, | 

Wal. he patient yet, 

Q. Kath. I will, when you are humble; nay ; before, 


Or God will puniſh me. I do believe, 


Induc'd by potent circumſtances, that 
You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge, 


| You ſhall not be my judge :® for it is ou 

Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me,— 

Which God's dew quench !— Therefore, I ſay again, | 
1 utterly abhor, yea, from my foul . 


1 That you deſire to prctracr the buſineſs of the a that you ſo- 


licit a more diſtant ſeſſion and trial, To pray for a /cnger day, i. e. a 
more diſtant one, when tie trial or execution of criminals is agitated, is 
| yet the language of the bar.—In the fourth folio, and all the modern 
editions, defer is ſubſtituted for de efire, MALoNE. 

6 Cballenge is here a verbum juris, a law term. The criminal, when he 


refuſes a jurymans 25821 * dim. nn SON, 


| Refuſe 
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KING HENRY VIII. 
Refuſe you for my judge ; 7 whom, yet once more, 
hold my moſt malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 
Wal. 8 I do profeſs, 
You freak not like yourſelf : who ever yet 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd the effects 


Of diſpoſition gentle, and of wiſdom 


O'ertopping woman's power. Madam, you do me wrong: 
J have no ſpleen againſt you: nor injuſtice 


For you, or any: how far | have proceeded, 
Or how far further ſhall, is warranted 


By a commiſſion from the conſiſtory, 

Yea, the whole conſiſtory of Rome. You charge me, 
That I have blown this coal: I do deny it: 

The king is preſent : If it be known to him, 

That I gainſay s my deed, how may he wound, 

And worthily my falſehood? yea, as much - 

As you have done my truth. But if he know 

That I am free of your report, he knows, 


I am not of your Wrong. Therefore in him 


It lies, to cure me: and the cure is, to 


Remove theſe thoughts from you: The which before 
His highneſs ſhall ſpeak in, I do beſeech 


Vou, gracious madam, to unthink your ſpeaking, 


And to ſay ſo no more, 


Q. Kath, 55 lord, my lord, 


I am a ſimple woman, much too weak” 


1 o oppoſe your cunning. You are meck, and humble. 


5 mouth'd; | 
; You fign yoar Place and calling,” in Full N N 
| : 8 With ; 
7 Theſe are not mere "acts of balken, but technical terms in the 


canon lx. 
Deteſtor and Recvfo, The fariner i in the language of canoniſts, Ggnifies 


no more, than I prozeft agunſt. BLACKSTONE. 
The words are Holinthed's : ce 


5 —— gainſay—] i. e. deny. SrEEVENS. 


Sn, for anſwer. WAR BURTON. 


I think, to fign, muſt here be to ſhowv, to denote. By your 3 | 
= meekneſs and e you ew that you are ef an holy order, but, &c, 
| | en 6 
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and therefore openly proteſted. 
| that the did utterly abber, refuſe, and forſake ſuch ate ol. © RHINE | 


"5.9 RENEE greg os NG Ent” > 


"Gs KING HENRY VII. 


With meekneſs and humility : but your heart 

Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride, 

You have, by fortune, and his highneſs' favours, 

Gone ſlightly o'er low ſteps ; and now are mounted, 
Where powers are your retainers: and your words, 


Domeſticks to you, ſerve your will, as't pleaſe 


Yourſelf pronounce their office. I muſt tell you, 
You tender more your perſon's honour, than 


' Your high profeſſion ſpiritual : That again 


I do refuſe you for my judge ; and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the pope, 


To bring my whole cauſe *fore his holineſs, 
| And to be judg'd by him. 
[She cur! 'fres to the King, and offers 10 deport, 


Cam. Ihe queen is obſtinate, 


5 Stubborn to jule, apt to accuſe it, and 
Diſdainſul to be try'd by it; tis not well. 
She's going away. 


. Hen. Call her again, 


8 You have now got power at your beck, following in your retinue ; 


and words therefore are degraded to the ſervile ſtate of performing any 
office which you ſhall give them. In humbler and more common terms; 


Having now got power, you do net regard your wvord, JOHNSON. 

The word porver, when uſed in che plural and applied to one perſon 
only, will not bear the meaning that Dr, Johnſon wiſhes to give it. 

By powers are meant the Emperor and the King of France, in the pay 


of one or the other of whom Wolſey was conftantly retained 3 and it is 


ng = 


among his Lemetzeke, and had an abſolute power over the reſt, 


retainers, or ſubſervient, to Wolley. MarLons. 

I believe that—porvers, in the preſent inſtance, are uſed merely to ex- 
preſs perſons in whom power is lodged, The queen would infinuate that 
Wolley had rendered the higheſt officers of ſtate lubſervient to his will, 


| STEEVENSo | 


"3 believe we ſhould read: 


Where pavers are. your retainers, and Four wards, 
Domeſticks to You, &c. 


| The queen riſes naturally in her deſcription, She paints the powers of 
government depending upon Wolſey under three images; as his retainers, 
his 2oards, his e ſervants, TYRWHIT To 


: Crier, 


M. MaAgoN. 
Whoever were pole at by the word overs, Sbakſpeare, ſurely, does 
not mean to ſay that Wolſey was retained by them, but that they were 


[ 
| 
| 


KING HENRY VIII. 63 


court. 
Grif. Madam, you are cal d pack, 
2. Kath. What need ou note it? pray you p keep your 
„ „ 
When you 84 call'd, return. —Now the Lord help, 
They vex me paſt my patience pray you, paſs on : 
Iwill not tarry ; no, nor ever more, 
Upon this buſineſs, my appearance make 
In any of their courts, 
[ Exeunt Queen, Galli, and her 1 Attendant, 

„ Go thy ways, Kate: 
That man i'the world, who ſhall report he has 
A better wife, let him in nought be truſted, 
For ſpeaking falſe in that: Thou art, alone, 5 
If thy rare qualities, ſweet gentleneſs, 
Thy meekneſs ſaint-like, wife-like government. 
Obeying in commanding,—and thy parts 
Sovereign and pious elſe, could ſpeak thee out,3 
The queen of earthly queens: — She is noble bornz 
And, like her true nobility, ſhe has 


_. : Carried herſelf toward me. 


Mol. e Re gracious te. 
In humbleſt manner I require your highneſs 
uhat it ſhall pleaſe you to declare, in hearing 

Oft all theſe ears, (for where I am robb'd and bound, 

There muſt I be unloos'd ; although not there 
At once and fully ſatisfied, “) whether ever I 
Did broach this buſineſs to your highneſs; or 
Laid any ſcruple in your way, which might 
Induce you to the queſtion on't ? or ever 
Have to you, but with thanks to God for ſuch 


14 royal lady, — ſpake one the leaſt word, might 


Be to the prejudice of her preſent ſtate, 5 
Or touch of her good perſon? > OO ; 


K. Hen. 


3 If thy ſeveral qualities had tongues to ſpeak thy praiſe. Jon xsox. 


Rather — bad tongues capable of lpeaking out thy merits z 5 1, e. of doing 


them extenſive juſtice, STEEVENS. 


+ The ſenſe, which is encumbered with words, is no more than this 
I muſt be /ooſed, though when ſo loeſed, I ſhall not be fatisfizd fully and 


at ence; that * ſhall not be immediate hre Jon so N. 


Crier. Katharine queen of e come into the 
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6 ' KING HENRY vin. 


I free you from't. You are not to be taught 
That you have many enemies, that know not 


Bark when their fellow s do : by fome of theſe 


TX. te. L My lord cardinal, 
I do excuſe you; yea, upon mine honour, 
Why they are ſo, but, like to village curs, 


The queen is put in anger, You are excus'd : 
But will you be more juſtify'd? you ever 


Have with'd the ſleeping of this buſineſs; never = 
Defir'd it to be ſtirr'd; put oft have hinder'd; oft = * 
The paſſages made wwvardi it: on my honour, | * = 

I ſpeak my good lord cardinal to this point," * Wn 


And thus far clear him. Now, what mov'd me to *. 

J will be bold with time, and your attention: | 

T hen mark the inducement, Thus it came e give heed. 
to't ;— 


. 


My conſeience firſt receiv'd a renderneſs, 
Scruple, and prick,” on certain er utter'd 


By the biſhop of Bayonne, then French ambaſſador ; 


| Who had been hither ſent on the-debating 
A marriage, twixt the duke of Orleans and 
Our daughter Mary: I'the Progreſs of this bulineſs, | 


Ere a determinate reſolution, he 


(I mean, the biſhop) did require a reſpite ;: 


Wherein.he might the king his lord advertiſe- 


Whether our daughter were legitimate, 
1 Reſpecting this our marriage with the dowager, 
Sometimes our brother's wife; This reſpite ſhook | 


T he boſom of wy onkel enter me, 


Vea, 
$3.0. ehfſed, or faſtened. 7 VE s. NE : 
© The Xing, having firſt addreſſed to Wolſey, breaks off; and.declares 


upon his honour to the whole court, that he ſpeaks the Cardinal's ng 
ments upon the point in queſtion ; and clears him from _: mo 


Wiſh, to ſtir that buſineſs. TnEOBAL D. 
2 Prick of conſcience was the term in confeſſion. Jon x SON» 
® Though this reading be ſenſe, yet, I verily believe, the poet wrote 4 
The bottom f my conſcierce, -— | 


5 Shakſpeare, in all his hiflorical plays, was a moſt diligent obſerver of Ho- 


linſhed's Chronicle. Now Holinſhed, in the ſpeech which he has given 


to Kin ener Ro this. e makees him deliver himſelf thus: 


«6. Which = 
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XING HEN RV VIII. 8 1 
Yea, with a ſplitting power, and made to tremble 
The region of my breaſt ; which forc'd ſuch way, 
That many maz'd confiderings did throng, 

And preſs'd in with this caution. Firſt, methought, 
ſtood not in the ſmile of heaven; who had 
Commanded nature, that my lady s womb, 

If it conceiv'd a male child by me, ſhould | 

Do no more offices of life to't, than 

The grave does to the dead: for her male iſſue 
Or died where they were made, or ſhortly after 
This world had air'd them? Hence I took a thought, 
This was a judgement on me; that my kingdom, 
Well worthy the beſt heir o'the world, ſhould not 
Be gladded in't by me: Then follows, that 
I weigh'd the danger which my realms ſtood in 
By this my iſſue's fail; and that gave to me 
Many a l. throe. Thus hulling in 
The wild ſea 9 of my conſcience, I did ſteer 
Toward this remedy, whereupon we are 
Now preſent here together; that's to fay, 


I meant to rectify my conſcience, —which 


J then did feel full fick, and yet not well,— 

By all the reverend fathers of the land, 

And doors learn'd.—Firſt, I began in private 
With you, my lord of Linc oln; you remember 


How under my oppreſſion 1 did reck, 


Vhen I firſt mov'd Fol,” 


Lite ---- Very w rell, my liege. Do 

EK. Hen, Thave ſpoke long; be pleas d; yourſelf to ſay 
How far you ſatisty'd me. 

Lin. So pleaſe your highnefs, | 
The queſtion did at firſt ſo Faqs. me,— 
1 he a ſtate of mighty moment in r, : 


accombred, vexed, and diſquicted.“ Jure ire | 
That! is, floating without gu! WAnce 1 3 toſs d here and there. 5 


af a I ? ñ 4 ES x 2 — 2 


3 « 


| And 
40 Which « wo: 4.6 once conceived within tho ſecret buttom of my conſcienca, 
ingendred ſuch a ſcrupulous doubt, that my conſcience was CONDI 


JonxSoN.. =o 
: The phraſe belongs to navigation. A ſhip i is ſaid to hull, when the is 

diſmaſted, and only her bull, or ne! 18 left at the direct. ion and ee of 
the waves. STEEVENS, | | | 


. _  C[  C CcCCcC VC V CC — 


1 KING II ENR v VIII. 


And conſequence of dread, that I committed 


The daring'ſt counſel which! had, to doubt; 
And did entreat your highneſs to chis courſe, 


Which you are running i 

K, Hen, I then mov'd you, 
My lord of Canterbury; and got your leave 
To make this preſent ſummons :— Unſolicited 


I left no reverend perſon in this court ; 


But by particular conſent proceeded, 
Under your hands and ſeals. Therefore, go on: 


For no diſlike i'the world againſt the perſon 


Of the good queen, but the tharp thorny points 


Ct my alledged reafons, drive this forward: 
Prove but our marriage law ful, by my life, 
And kingly dignity, we are contented 

To wear our mortal ſtate to come, with her, 


Katharine our queen, before the primeſt creature 


'That's paragon d o'the world. 
Cam. - $9 pleaſe your highneſs, 15 


The queen being abſent, 'tis a needful titneſs 


'That we adjourn this court till further day : 


| Mean while muſt be an earneſt motion 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal | 


She intends unto his | holineſs, [They riſe to 3 part. 


X. Hen. 


ALS | DE) it in confeſſion to you, my lord of Lincoln, then my 


ghoſtly father. And foraſmuch as then you yourſelf were in ſome doubt, 


you moved me to aſk the council of theſe my lords. Whereupon 1 . 


you, my lord of Canterbury, firſt to have your licence, in as much as you 


were metropolitan, to put this matter in queſtion and ſo I did of off of ous 
my lords.” Holinſhed. TREPOBAT D. | 
3 Sir T. Hanmer reads, I think, better: | 
the primeſt creature 
That's paragon o the world, ennie x- N 


4 Here the modern editors add: [ The king ſpeaks to 8 This 


marginal direction is not found in the old folio, and was wrongly introduced 
by ſome ſubſequent editor. Crinmer was now abſent from court on an 


embaſſy, as appears from the Jaſt ſcene of this act, where Cromwell in 


forms Wolſey that he is returned and inſtall'd archbiſhop of Canterbury: 
„ My leatn'd and well-beloved ſervant, Cranmer, 

e Pr'ythee, return! 

ie no more than an Veen to the abſent biſhop of th at name. 
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5 KING HENRY VII. 67 
TOY. J may perceive, _ [Afar 
Theſe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 

[This dilatory floth, and tricks of Rome. 


My learn'd and weil beloved ſervant, Cranmer, 


Pr'ythee return! with thy approach, I know, 
My comfort comes along, Break up the court: 
Tay, Jet on. Ereunt, in Mauner as PR enter d. 


ACT 1; sSeRNE I. 
Palace at Bridewell. 
4 Room ia the Queen's Apartment, 


The Queen, and ſome of her Wamen, at Works 
2. Kath. Take thy lute, wench : my foul grows fad with 


troubles ; ; 
Sing and diſperſe hos if thou canſt: lere working, 


' 


8.0 N G. 


5 Orphens ith bir lite made trees, 
And the mounta iu: tape, that freeze, 
Bow themſelves, avhen he did fing: 
Ts his muſick, plants, and flowers, | ; 
Laier ſprung ; as ſun, and ſhowers, — 
here had made a laſting ſpring. 


r r e 33 


WS" 
r 


Eder thing that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the ſea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In faveet muſick is ſuch art; 
Killing care, and grief of Saget: 
Fall aſleep, ar, bearing, die, — 
Eater 5 | 
* Her majeſty (ſays Carendifh,) on being informed that the cardinallss | 


were coming to viſit her, „ roſe up, having a ſtein of red filke about ber neck, 
being at work with her maidens.'? Cavendiſh attended Wolſey in this 


viſit; and the queen's anſwer in p. 70, is exactly conformable to that | | 
which he has recorded, and which he appears to have heard her pronounce. 
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I would be all, againſt the worſt may happen. 
What are your pleaſures with me, reverend lords ? 
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Enter a Gentleman. 


9. Kath. How now W“ .]¹ 
Cent. An't pleaſe your grace, the two great cardinals 


Wait in the preſence.® 


2. Kath, Would they ſpeak with me 1 
Gent. They will'd me ſay ſo, madam, _ 
Q. Kath, Pray their graces 


DO 
T. o come near. [ Exit Gent.] What can be their buſineſs 


With me, a poor weak woman, fallen from favour ? 


I do not like their coming, now I think ont. 


They ſhould be good men; their affairs as righteous: 7 
But all hoods make not monks, 4 


Enter Worsey and 8 


l | Peace to your highneſs! ! 
Q. Kath, Your graces find me here part of a bone wie 5 


= May i it pleaſe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber, we ſhall give you. 

The full cauſe of our coming. 

„C Speak i it here; 
There's nothing I have done yet, o my conſcience, 
Deſerves a corner: Would, all other women 


Could ſpeak this with as free a ſoul as I do! 


My lords, I care not, (ſo much I am happy 
Above a number.) if my actions 


6 j. * in the preſence 3 13 


7 Affairs for profeſſions; and then the ſenſe is clear and. - tient; The 


Propeſtion 1s they are prieſts. The ation, they are good men; fr being 


underſtood: but if affairs be interpreted in its common e n the 


ſentence is abſurd. WARRURTORH. 


Ihe ſentence has no great difficulty : Affairs means not their trejent 
errand, but the buſineſs of their calling. JOHNSON. | 


Pike - churchmen they ſhould be virtuous, and every buſineſs they 
undertake as righteous as their ſacred office: but all hoods, &c.— The 
1gnorant editor of the ſecond folio, not underſtanding the line, ſubſtituted 
ære for as; and this capricious alte ration (with many others introduced b 
the ſame hand,) has been adopted by all the modern editors, Marox: x. 


60 Cucullus non facit monachum.“' | STEEVENS. 


Were | 
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Were tried by every tongue, every eye ſaw them, 
Envy and baſe opinion ſet againſt them,? 
1 know my life ſo even: If your buſineſs 
Seek me out, and that way I am wife in, 
Out with it boldly ; Truth loves open dealing. 
Wol. Tantaeft erga'te mentis integritas, regina feren'ſ Ina. — 


2. Kath. O, my good lord, no Latin; ; 


am not ſuch a truant ſince my coming, 
As not to know the language I have liv'd in: | 
A ſtrange tongue makes my cauſe more ſtrange, ſuſpicious; 
Pray, ſpeak i in Engliſh : here are ſome will thank vou, 
If you ſpeak truth, for their poor miſtreſs' la';e s : 
Believe me, ſhe has had much wrong: Lord cardinal, 
The willing'| fin I ever yet committed | 
May be abſaly'd i in Engliſh, 
Mol. Noble n. 
Jam amen my integrity ſhould breed, 


And 


9.1 Feld be glad that my 3 were in fore publicle trial canfronted 


with mine enemies, that envy and corrupt Judgement might try their utmoik 
power againſt me, JoHNSON. 


Envy, in Shakſpeare's agey often ſignified, malice. Maronz. 
I believe that a word has dropt out here, and that we 90810 ends 
= If your buſineſs 
Seek me, ſpeals. out, and that 2vay Jam wiſe in; 
i. e. in the way that I can underſtand it. TYMWUI T. 
The metre thows here is a ſyllable dropt. I would read: 


nero my life ſo even, tis your buſineſs 
To ſeek me out, &, BLACKSTONE. 


The alteration propoſed by Sir W. Blackſtone i injures one line as much a 


it improves the other. We might read: 
Doth ſeek me out, R1TSON, 


3 That is, if you come to examine tbe title by ele Jam the king” $ 


ai ez or, if you come to know how I have behaved as a wife, The _ 
meaning, whatever it be, is ſo coarſely and unſkilfully expreſſed, that the 
latter editors have liked nonſenſe e and contrarily to che ancient and 


only copy, have publiſned: | | 
And that way I am wife i in, Jonxson. 8 Pp 
This paſſage is unſkilfully expreſſed indeed: ſo much ſo, that T don't 


ſee how it can import either of the meanings that Johnſon contends for, 
I therefore think that the modern editors have acted 

rightly in reading viſe inſtead of wife, for which that word might eaſily _ 

have been miſtaken; nor can I think the paſſage, ſo amended, nonſenſe, 


the meaning of it being this: = If your buſineſs relates to * or to any 
* of which J have any ene M. Masox. 


ot indeed any other. 


KING HENRY Vit. 704 
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560% KING HENRY VII. 


(And ſervice to his majeſty and you,) 

So deep ſuſpicion, where all faith was meant. 

Me come not by the way of accuſation, 5 
Jo taint that honour every good tongue bleſſes; 1 

Nor to betray you any way to ſorrow ; _ 

_ You have too much, good lady: but to know 
How you ſtand minded in the weighty difference 
Between the King and you; and to deliver, 

Like free and honeſt men, our juſt opinions, 

And comforts to your cauſe, 

= OR Moſt honour'd madam, , 

My lord of York,—out of his noble nature, 

| Zeal and obedience he ſtill bore your grace; 

Forgetting, like a good man, your late cenſure. 

Both of his truth and him, (which was too a og 
Offers, as I do, in a fign of peace, 
His ſervice and his counſel, | . 
. To betray me. [ A/ide, 
5 My lords, I thank you both for your good wills, | 
| Ye ſpeak like honeſt men, (pray God, ye prove 1 9 8 
But how to make ye ſuddenly an anſwer, e 
In ſuch a point of weight, ſo near mine honour, 
(More near my life, I fear, ) with my weak wit, 
And to ſuch men of gravity and learning, 
In truth, I know not. I was ſet at work 

Among my maids; full little, God knows, looking 

Either for ſuch men, or ſuch buſineſs. 

For her ſake that I have been,“ (for I feel 

The laſt fit of my greatneſs,) good your graces, Z 

Let me have time, and counſel, for my cauſe ; 

Alas! I am a woman, friendleſs, hopeleſs. _ | 
Mol. 1 you _ the king's love with theſe - 
ears; 

5 Vour hopes and friends are . 

. Kath. e | Bd, 

But little for my profit: Can you think, lords, 
That any Engliſhman dare give me counſel? _ 
Or be a known friend, gaink his highnels' pleaſure, „ 
( Though 
4A For the ſake of that royalty which I have heretofore poſſeſſed, _ 
| 1 Makoxz. 
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KING HENRY VIII. 77 


(Thou gh he be grown ſo deſperate to be honeſt, ) 
And live a ſubject? Nay, forſooth, my friends, 


Ihey that muſt weigh out my afflictions, | 
They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; 
= Wh hey are, as all my other comforts, far hence, 
ln mine oun country, lords. 


Cam. | I would, your grace 
Would leave your griefs, and take my counſel, 
:D, Kab. How, hr 2 


Cam. Put your main cauſe into the king” s protection ; 
He's loving, and moſt gracious: *twill be much 
Both for your honour better, and hae cauſe; 
For, if the trial of the law o'ertake you, 
You'll part away difgrac d. 
Wal. Ile tells you rightly. 
9. Kath. Ye tell me what ye with for both, my ruin: 
Is this your chriſtian counſel ? out upon ye! 
Heaven is above all yet; there its a Judge, 
That no king can 8 | 
. Four rage miſtakes us. 
2. Kath, The more ſhame for ye ;7 holy men I thought ye, 
/pon my ſoul, two reverend cardinal virtues; 
But cardinal fins, and hollow hearts, I fear ye: 
Mend them for ſhame, my lords. Is this your comfort! 2 
The cordial that you bring a wretched lady ? 
A woman loft among ye, laugh'd at, fern de? 
Iwill not wiſh ye half my miſeries, 
I have more charity: But ſay, I warn'd ye 
Take heed, for heaven's ſake, take heed, leſt at once 
The burden of my ſorrows fall upon ye, 


ſrould venture to adviſe with honeſty, that he could live? JohN SsOoN. 


„ This phraſe is obſcure. To weigh cut, is, in modern language, ?9 
> dower by wwight; but this ſenſe cannot be h:re admitted. To weigh is 

uke wiſe to deliberate upon, to conſider with due at eition. This may, perhaps, 
be meant, Or the phraſe, to weigh out, may fignify. to counterbalance, to 


counteract with equal force. JOHNSON. 


To weigh cut is the ſame as to outaweigh, In Macbeth, Shakeſpeare has 
coercome for come tt. STEEVENS. 


7 If I miftake you, it is by your fault, not mine; for 1 thought you 
good. The diſtreſs of Katharine might have kept her from the quibble. o 5 


which the is N tempted by che word cardinal. JohN SON. 
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1 KING HENRY VIII. 


ol. Madam, this is a mere diſtraction; ; 
You turn the good we offer into envy, 
9, Kath. Ye turn me into nothing : Woe upon ye,. 


And all ſuch falſe profeſſors ! Would ye have me 
{If you have any juſtice, any pity; _ 
If ye be any thing but churchmen's habits,) 


Put my fick cauſe into his hands that hates me ? 
Alas! he has baniih'd me his bed already; 


His love, too long ago: I am old, my lords, 
And all the fellowſhip I hold now with him 
Is only my obedience. What can happen 

To me, above this wretchedneſs ? all your ſtudies 


Make me a curſe like this. 
8 Pour fears are worle. 


Qi: Kath, Have liv'd thus long (let me ſpeak myſelf, „ 


Since virtue finds no friends,) —a wife, a true one? 


A woman (I dare ſay, without vain-glory,) 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion ? 

Have J with all my full affections _ 5 
Still met the king? lov'd him next begven' ? obey d him ? 
Been, out of fondneſs, ſuperſtitious to him ?7 

| Almoſt forgot my prayers to content him? 
And am I thus rewarded ? 'tis not well, lords, 
Bring me a conſtant woman to her huſband, 

One that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleaſure ; ; 

And to that woman, when ſhe has done moſt, 
Vet will I add an honour,—a great patience. 


Mol. Madam, you wander from the good we aim at. 
2, Kath, My lord, I dare not make yi lo . , 


To give up willingly that noble title 
_ Your maſter wed me to: nothing but death | 
5 Shall eber divorce m dignities. 5 


, Pray, bear me. 9 
9. Kath, Would 1 had never trod this Engliſh earth, 


Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! 
* have angels e but heaven knows your hearts, 


? She may perhaps allude to the 01d ſingle of Ts and Augel. 


2 | Jen xsox. 


What 
1 That! is, d him with ſuperſtitious attention; dene more chan . 
5 was required, JonunsoN., | 
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Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 


'Thoſe we profeſs, peace-makers, friends, an 


As yours was put into you, ever caſts 


K IN. G HEN RV VIII. 77 

What will become of me now, wretched lady? 

Jam the moſt unhappy woman living.— | 

Alas! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes? | 

-p | [2 her women, 

No friends, no hope; no kindred weep for me, 

Almoſt, no grave allow'd me:—Like the lily, 

That once was miſtreſs of the field,” and flouriſh'd, 

II hang my head, and periſh, © NS 
„% ß» 

Could but be brought to know, our ends are honeſt, 


Lou'd feel more comfort: why ſhould we, good lady, 


Upon what cauſe, wrong you? alas! our places, 
The way of our profeſſion is againſt it; | 
We are to cure ſuch ſorrows, not to ſow them, 
For goodneſs' ſake, conſider what you do; 


How you may hurt yourſelf, ay, utterly 
Grow from the king's acquaintance, by this carriage, 
The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, _ 


So much they love it; but, to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
They ſwell, and grow as terrible as ſtorms,* 
I know, you have a gentle, noble temper, _ 
A ſoul as even as a calm; Pray, think us 


d ſervants. 
Cam. Madam, you'll find it fo, You wrong your vir- 
3: - a 
With theſe weak women's fears. A noble ſpirit, 
Such doubts, as falſe coin, from it. The king loves you; 
Beware, you loſe it not; For us, if you pleaſe 1 
'To truſt us in your buſineſs, we are ready 
((( To 
9 So, in Spenſer's Fairy Queen, Book II. c. vi. &. 16: | 
„ The lily, lady of the flow'ring field.“ HorT WII TE. 
* It was one of the charges brought againſt Lord Efiex in the year be- 
fore this play was probably written, by his ungrateful kinſman, Sir Fran 
cis Bacon, when that nobleman to the diſgrace of humanity was obliged by 
a junto of his enemies to kneel at the end of the council-table for fe 
ours, that in a letter written during his retirement in 1 593, to the Lord 


Frince.“ MaroNE. 


Vol. VI. Bo E 


Keeper, he had ſaid, « There js no tempeſt to the paſſionate indignation, of a 
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To uſe our utmoſt ſtudies in your ſervice. 

D. Rain, Do what you will, my lords: And, pray, tor. 

| ive me, 

If I have us d myſelf unmannerly ;3 

You know, I ama woman, lacking wit 

To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch verſons, 
Pray, do my ſervice to his majelty : | 
He has my heart yet; and ſhall have my prayers, 
While I ſhall have my life, Come, reverend fathers, 
Beſtow your counſels on me: ſhe now begs, | 

That little thought, when ſhe ſet footing here, | 
She ſhould have bought her dignities 10 dear. Excunt. 


SCENE II, 


Antechamber in the King 1 Aperiment, 


Enter the Duke of NoRFoLx, the duke of SUFFOLK, the rb 
| of SURREY, and the Lord Chamberlain, 


Mor. If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them 4 with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ſtand under them: If you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, Ts 
But that you ſhall ſuſtain more new diſgraces, ” 
With theſe you bear already, 
e Jam joyful _ 
To meet the leaſt occaſion, that may give me 
Remembrance of my father- in-law, the ks 
To be reveng'> on him. 
Suf. Which of the peers | 
Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 
Strangely neglected ?5 when did he regard 
The ce to and nobleneſs 1 ay perſon, 2 
59: 2 = the 
3 Thatis if 1 have betared 85 unmannerly, NM. Masox. | 
4 Force is enforce, urge. Jon NSS N. 
5 Which of the peers has not gone by him contemned or negleed Þ 
| Jonxson. | 
| "Hs author extends to the words, 2 ange y neglected, the negative com- 
prehended in the word uncontemn' d. M. Maso Nx. 
Uncontemn'd, muſt be underſtood, as if ths aut hor had written not 
eontemn'd. MArox E, | | | | 


Out of himſelf ?“ 


I. e. When did he regard noble neſs of blood in Per 8 r, ha! 
or his own to value himſelf upon? WARRUR TON. 
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Cham. My lords, you ſpeak your pleaſures: 

What he deſerves of you ind me, I know ; 

What we can do to him, (though now the time 

Gives way to us,) I much fear. If you cannot 

Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt 

Any thing on him; for he hath a witeheraft 

Over the! King in his tongue. 


Mor. O, fear him not; 


His ſpell in that is out: the king bath found 
Matter againſt him, that for ever mars 

The honey of his language, No, he's ſettled, 
Not to come off, in his diſpleaſure. 


Sur. e PT 
I ſhould be or to hear ſuch news as this 


Once every hour, 


Nor. helieve it, this is true. 
In the divorce, his contrary proceedings! 
Are all unfolded; wherein he appears, 


As J could wiſh mine enemy. 


Sur. | How came 


His practices to light! ; 


” OE Moſt Nrangely, 1 | 
Fur. = in 8 hon * hw? | 
S4f. The cardinal's letter to the pope miſcarricd, 

And came to the eye o'the king: wherein was read, 


How that the cardinal did entreat his holineſs 
o ſtay the judgement o' the divorce ; For if 


It did take place, I do, quoth he, perceive, 
My king : is tangled in A ect ies 70 


4 ci 
5 The expreſſion is bad, BY the thought falſe. Forit ſuppoſes Molſeꝝ 
to be noble, which was not ſo: we ſhould read and point 3 j 
Oo nn— did he regard 
"The ftamp of noblenejsi in any Pe, fs U j 
Out of 't himſelf ? 


ing none 


1 do not think this correction proper. The meaning of the preſent read⸗ 
ing is eaſy. When did be, however careful to carry his own dignity ta 
the utmoſt height, regard any dignity of anther ? JonNsoR. 

7 Prvate prectiers opponite to his publick procedure. 
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COLI ran ee . : 


Hath married the fair lady. 


3 5 To fecond a his pots 1 do aſſure you 
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A creature of the ueen 5 lady Anne Buller. | 

Sur. Has the king this? 
Suf | | Believe it; „ 
Fur. | Will this work ;? 
Cham, The king in this perceives him, how he coalis, 

And hedges, his own way.“ Burt in this point 

All his tricks founder, and he brings his phy ſick 

After his patient's death; the king already 


Sar. WWould he had!“ 
Suf. May you be happy i in your wiſh, my lord ; 


For, I profeſs, You have it, 


Sur. | Now all my joy 
Trace the conjunction 3% ; 
AF. | Z ny amen tobt! 
Nor, | | All wen . 


Sf. There's order given for her coronation ; 


: Marry, this 1s yet but young, and may be left 
'To ſome ears unrecounted, — But, my lords, 


She is a gallant creature, and complete 


In mind and feature : I perſuade me, from her 
Will fall ſome bleſſing to this land, Which ſhall 
In it be memoriz d. 9 


i Co ey Hut, will the king 
5 Digeſt this letter of the cardinal's 3 
The lord forbid! 
„„ Marry, amen ! | 
Sn No, no; 


: There be more : waſps that buz about his noſe, 


Will make this ſting the ſooner. Cardinal Campeius 


Is ſtolen away to Rome; hath ta'en no leave ; 
Has left the cauſe o the king unhandled ; "Mu - 


Is poſted, as the agent of our cardinal, 


and open pots but to ſteal covertly through'< circumvolutions. | 


"pda iS by land, what . is by ſoa, M, Masox. 
To trace, is to follow, Jon NxsON. | 
3 To me morice is to Make wemorane. STESVEN N3» 


The 
8 To | badge," is to creep 7 Is by the 8 not to take the Grect 


Jenxsex. 


„ - a 
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The king ery'd, ha! at this. | 


Cham. Now, God incenſe him, 
And let him cry ks: louder! 
Nor, | | = But, my lord, 


When returns Cranmer? 

Suff. He is return'd, in his opinions; which 
Have ſatisfy'd the king for his divorce, 
T ogether with all famous colleges 
Almoſt in Chriſtendom : 3 ſhortly „I believe, 
His ſecond marriage ſhall be publiſh'd, and 
Iller coronation, Katha arine no more 

Shall be call'd, queen; but princeſs dowager, 
And wido to POE; Arthur. | 

Nor. | This ſame Cranmer's: 

Aworthy fellow, and hath ta'en much pain OE 
In the king's buff nets, 


Sf. He has; and we ſhall ſee him 
For it, an archbiep. | 

Nor. 8 80 Lear. 

Self. „ | ” is 10. 


The cardina!— 


| Euter WoLSEY and CROMWELL, 
Nor. Obſerve, obſerve, he's moody, 
Wot. The packet, Crom ell, gave it you the king 

Crom. Lo his own hand, in his bedchamber. 

Mol. Look'd he o'the infide of the paper? 
„„ 5 Preſently 
He did unſeal them: and the rt he view'd, 

He did it with a ſerious mind; a heed 
Was in his countenance: You, he bade 
Attend him here this morning. 


| 3 Garmin, 600 Suffoſk, is returned in bis opinions, i. e. with the ſame 
89 ſentiments, Which he entertained before he went abroad, ⁊vbicb (ſenti- 


ments) Have ſatisfied the king, together ⁊uitb all the fanvis colleges referred 
do on the occaſion. —Or, pe 'rhaps the paſtage (as Mr, T yrwhitt obterves) 
may mean—He is return'd in effect, having ſent his opinions, is e, the 
's.  - -  epinions of divines, c. collected by him. STEEVENS, 
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Jo hear from Rome. — The marchioneſs of Pemb „oke 
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ol. = Is he ready 
To come abroad: | 
VVV 1 think, by this he is. | 
IV al. "LE ave me a while [ Exit CROMWELE; 


It ſhall be to the ducheis of Alencon, 


The French king's ſiſter: he ſhall marry her,— 
Anne Bullen! No; Ill no Anne Bullens for him ; 
'There 1s more in 1t than fair r Bunn: 

No, we'll no Bullens. —Specdily T with _ 


3 « 


Nor, He's diſcontented. 


Sufe © 5 May be, he bears the king 
Does whet his anger to him. | 
Sur. - Sharp enoug?, 


Lord, for thy juſtice! 
Mol. The late queen's gentlewoma an; a knight's d 


To be her miſtreſs miſtreſs! the 1 queen! — 


This candle burns not clear: Ptis 1 ft fnuff it; 
Ihen, out it goes. — What though 1 Low her virtuous, 


And well-deſerving i yet I know her for 


A ſpleeny Lutheran ; and not wholeſome to 
Our cauſe, that ſhe ſheuld lie! i'the boſom of 
Our hard- rul'd king. Again, there is ſprung up 


An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer': ; one 
| Path crawl'd into the fav our of the king, 


And is his oracle. | 
Nees © 5. He is ven d at ſomething. 
Sur, T would, twere ſomething that would fret the 
ſtring, | 
'The maker. cord of lis heart! 


; Euler the e King, reading a Abel, 4 and Lov ELL: 
| Si. | e Th 10 king, the king. 
| | | | K. Hen. 


"24 That the Cardinal gave the King e an inventory of his own private 
wealth, by miſtake, and the toby ruined himſelf, is a known variation from 
the truth of hiſtory. . Shakſpeare however, hag not injudiciouſſy Fepres. 
ſented/the fall of that great. man, as owing to an inciden it Which he Had 
once Improved tothe deſtruction of another, 55 
| fa | „ Thomas 


CY 
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*. Her. What piles of wealth bath he accumulited = 


To his own portion! and what expence by the hour 


Seems to _ from him! How, i'the name of thrift, 


Does he rake this 5 wean . my lords; 


Saw you the cardinal ? 
Nor. Mly lord, we have 
Stood here obſerving him: Some ſtrange commotion 
Js in his brain: he bites his lip, and ſtarts; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 


Then, lays his linger on his temple; ſtraight, 


Springs out into {aſt gait; then, ſtops again,“ 


Strikes his brealt hard: and anon, he cats 
lis eye againit the moon: in moſt ſtrange poſtures 
We have ſeen him ſet bimſelf. 
K. Het. | It may well be; 5 
| | | | | | There 
« Thomas Ruthall, biſhop of Durham, was, after the death of king 
Henry VII. one of th2 privy counci to Henry VIII. to win the king 
Lave in charge to write a book of the whole eſtute of the kings oy Q&T. 
Atterwards, the king commanded cardinal Walt y a go to this biſhop, 
and to bring! the book away with him. — This biikp ! havin . bins wa 


books {the one to _aniwer the ki ing's command, and the other intreating 


of his o private me did bind them both aft r one fort in vellum, Kc. | 
Row, when the cardinal came to d-mand the book due to the king, the 
bichop unadviſedly commanded his fervant to bring him the book bound! in 
white vellum, lying in his ſtudy, in ſuch a plc. The ſervant accord 
ingly brought forth one of the books fo bounds belng the book intreating 
of the ate of the biſhop, &c. The cardinal having the book, went from 


the biſhop, and after, (in bis ſtudy by himſelf) onderf tanding the cone 


tents thereof, he greatly rejoic*d, having now e baebieh he long 
fought for) off red unto him, to bring the biſhop into the king's diſcrace. 
6 Wherefore he went fo: thwith to the king, delivered the — into his 
hands, and briefly informed him of the contents thereof; putting further 
into the king's head, that if at any time he were deſtitute of a maſs of 
money; he ſhould not n<ed to ſeck futther therefore than to the coffers 


of the biſhop, _- Of all which When the biſhop had int-liigence,, &. he was 
ſtricken with ſuch grief of the ſame, that he ſhortly, 1 hrough extreme 
ſorrow, ended his 'ite a: London, in the vear of Chriſt 1523. After 
which, the cardinal, who had long before gaped after his biſhoprick, in 
| fngolar hope to attain chereunto, had now 926 with | in effect,“ Kc. See 
Holinthed. STEVENS. e 


s alluſt deſcribi ng the diſtur bed ſtate of Game m nd, takes wonce 


of the ſame circumſtance ; 


cc — cit modo, modo tardus inceſſua,? | Srrrvxxs 


E 4 
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| There is a mutiny in his mind. This morning 


Papers of ſtate he ſent me to peruſe, 


 AsIrequir'd; And, wot you, what I found 


here; on my conſcience, put unwittingly ? 
F orſooth, an inventory, thus importing, 

The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 
ag ſluffs, and ornaments of houſehold ; which 


nd at ſuch proud rate, that it 0! ut- ſpeaks | 


"offeflion 01 a ſubject. 
„„ It's heaven's will; 
591 ne ſpirit pat this Paper in the packet, 

Fo bleſs four cye withal, 

K. Hen, | If we did think 
Fizs contemplation were above the carth, 
And fix'd on ſpirit bal Object, he ſhould fil 


Dwell in his muſings ; bus Lam afraid, 


His thinkings are Below the moon, not worth 


Bis ſerious conſidering, | 
[He takes his ſeat; and aol fen LovzLiL,: aL; ; go oy 


BE Wolsrr. 
„ Heaven forgive me !— 


| Ever God bleſs your highnefs ! 


' FE ©; RO © Good my lon; 


You are full of heavenly ſtuff, and bear the Inventory. 


Of your beſt graces in your mind; the which 
You were now running o'er ; you have ſcarce time 


To ſteal from ſpiritual lelſure a brief ſpan, 


To keep your carthly audit: Sure, in that 


I deem you an ill huſband; and am glad 


Toh have you. therein my companion. p 


For bal offices I kave a time; a time 


To think upon the part of dane which 
PQ P 


I bear i'the ſtate; and nature does require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail fon, amongſt my brethren mortal, 
Muſt give my tendance to. 


X; TA VVV Wh have ſaid well. 
WU ol. And ever oy your bighneſs y oke cogeter, | 
15 As 


S 
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As I will lend you 9 my doing well 
With my well ſaying! | 
K. Hen. Toiis well ſaid again; 
And 'tis a kind of good deed, to ſay well: 
And yet words are no deeds, My father lov'd d you: 
He faid, he did; and with his deed did crown 
His w ord upon you. Since | had my office, 
J have kept you next my heart; have not alone 
Employ'd you where high profits might come home, 
But par'd my preſent havings, to beſtow = 
My bounties upon you. 


. What coul this mean? 
Sur, The Lord increaſe this buſineſs ! f | f. Ale. 
K. Hen. | Have I not ma fe you 


The prime man of the ſtate ? I pray you, tell me 
If what I now pronounce, you have found true: 
And, if you may confeſs it, ſay withal, 
It you are bound to us, or no. What ſay you ? 
Wl. My ſovereign, I confeſs, your roy al graces, 
Shower'd on me daily, have been more, than could: 
My ſtudied purpoſes requite ; which went 
Bo vond all man's endeavours: *—my endeavours 
Have ever come too ſhort of my deſires, 
Yet, ül'd with my abilities: Mine own ends 
Have been mine ſo, that evermore they pointed 
15 the good of your moſt ſacret perſon, and 
The profit of the ſtate, For your great graces 
Hoap'd upon me, poor undeſerver I. 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks; 
Niy prayers to heaven for you; my loyalty, 
Which ever has, and ever "Mall be grow ing, 
Till death, that winter, kill it, | 
1 How: „ | | Fairly iber d 0 
A loyal and obedient lobe! is re 
| n re in 
| H The ſenſe is, my, up- ſes went beyond all humau erdranour I pre 
poſed for your honour more than it falls within the compals of men's na ture 
to iran JonnsoN. 
1 am rather inclined to think, that coloch . rs to „ royal graces ;* 
which, ſiys Wolſ-y, no human endeavour could requite. AU r. 


7. My endeavours, though leſs than my deſires, have fi, d, that is, have 
gone an edu pace Wich my abilities. Jon xs N. 


E 5 


Aud. ales; AY ER : and then to breakfaſt; with 
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Therein illuſtrated: The honour of it 


Noes pay the act of it; as, i'the contrary 
The foulneſs is the puniſhment, I preſume, 


That, as my hand has open 'd bounty to you, 
My heart dropp'd love, my power rain'd honour, more 
On you, than any; fo your hand, and heart, 

Your brain, and every function of your power, 
Should, notwithſtanding that your bond of duty,“ | 


As twere in love's particular, be more 


To me, your friend, than any, 

Pol. | I do Pro : 
That for your bighneſs* good J ever labour'd 
More than mine own ; that am, have, and will be.” 
Though all the world ſhould crack their duty to you, 


And throw it from their foul ; though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid; yet my duty, 

As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood, 


Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And ſtand unſhaken yours, : 
= 8, 9 BETS ſpoken 
Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breaſt, 


i 1 or you have ſcen him Open t.— Read o'er this; 


| Gi iving him papers, 


What appetite you have. : 
[Exit King, frowning upon Cardinal Wolley : the Nobles 
thi ung after him, ſmiling, and whiſpering. i Rs 
37 . What ſhould this mean? 
V nat ſudden anger 8 this? ? how have I rap'd 7 ſe. ? 


3 Beſides the general bond of duty, by which you are obliged to be a. 
8 and obedient ſabjekk, you owe a garticular devotion of yourſelf to mes | 


5 your particular bene factor. JOHNSON. 


9 ] can find no meaning in theſe words, or ſee how the? « are connected 


W. ich che reſt of the ſentence 3 3 and ſhould therefore ſtrike them out. 


M. Maso. 
I ſuppoſe, . meaning is, . or ſuch a man, I am, have been, and will 
ever be, Our author has many hard and forced expreſſions in his plays; 
but many of the hardneſſes in the piece before us appear to me of a 
6:fFerent cpiour from thoſe of Mobi Maron 78 


KING HENRY VIE, 


He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd from his eyes: So looks the chated lion 
Upon the daring huntſman that has gall'd him; 
Then makes him nothing, I mult read this paper; "= 


g. 
I fear, the ſtory of his anger.— Tis ſo; 
This paper has undone me:— 'Tis the account 


Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the pop edom, 
And fee my friends in Rome. Onegligence 

Fit for a fool to fall by! What crofs devil 

Made me put this main ſecret in the packet, | 

I ſent the king? Is there no way to cure this? 

No new device to beat this from his brains ? 

I know, twill ſtir him ſtrongly; Yet I know 

A way, if it take right, i in {pit e of fortune 

Will bring me off 8 What's this To the Poe? 
The letter, as I ive, with all the buſineſs 
I writ to his holineſs. Nay then, farewell! 
J have touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatnels 
And, from that full meridian of my glory, 

J haſte now to my ſetting : I ſhall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the ev ening, 

And no man ſee me more. 


Re-enter the Dukes f Non z FOLK and SUFFOLK, the Earl cf 
SURRE N, and. the Tard Chamberlain. 


Nor. Hear the king's Pleaſure, cardinal : who c command 
- FO. 

| | To 

2 It may not be improper have to repeat that the time of this play is 
from 1521, juſt before the Duke of Buckingham's commitment, to the 
year 1533 when Queen Elizabeth was born and Chriſtened. The Duke 
of Norfolk, t! here fore, ho is introduced in the firſt ſcene of the firſt act, 
or in 1322, is not the ſame perſon who here, or in 1529, d-mands the 
great ſeal fr om W olfey; for Thomas Howard, who was created Duke of 
Norfolk, 1514, died we are informed by HH: Ninſhed, p. 391, at Wanitſun- 
tide, 1525. As our author has here made two Fons into one, fo on the 
contrary, he has made one perſon into two. The Earl of Surrey here is 
the ſame with him who married the Dyke 0! Buckipgha anys daughter, as 
| "Pt ears fro Too! bis own mouth; | | 4 | 


„ Tam. 
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To render up the great ſeal preſently 
Into our hands ; and to confine yourſelf 
Io Aſher-houſe,3 my lord of Wincheſter's,4 
2 Nou hear further from his highneſs. 
ER | Stay, 
W 25 s your commiſſion, lords ? words cannot err 
Authority ſo Weiche 5 
Suf. - Who dz e Sie: ? 
Bearing the king s will from his mouth exp reſsly ? 
ol. Till 1 find more than will, or words, to do it, 
(mean, your malice,) know, officious lords, 
J dare, and muſt deny it.? Now [ feel 
Ot what coarſe metal ye: are moulded Envy 
| How 
te J am joyful | | 
To meet the leaſt occaſion that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in- law, the duke.“ 


But Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, who married the Duke of Buck 
ingham's daughter, was at this time the individual above mentioned Duke 


- of Norfolk. The reaſon for adding the third or fourth perſon as interlo- 
_eutors in this ſcene is not very apparent, for Holinſhed, p. 909, mentions 
only the Pukes of Norfolk and Suffolk being ſent to demand the great 
| ſ-al, and all that is ſpoken would proceed with ſufficient propriety out of 


> the ir mouths. The cauſe of the Duke of Norfolk's animoſity to Wolſ-y 


is obvious, and Cavendiſh mentions that an open quarrel at this time ſub⸗ 


ſiſted between the Cardinal and Charles ne Duke of Suffolk. 
RE! E D. 


3 Thus the old copy. ES was the ancient name of Efper 3 as - 
and everie man took ta horſes and 


appears from Holinſhed: 
rode (trait to Asper. Wann ER. 


4 Shakſpeare forgot that Wolſey was himſelf biſhop of Wincheſter, 
| unteſs he meant to ſay, you muſt confine yourſelf to that houſe which you 
poſſeſs as biſhop of Wincheſter. Aſher, near Hampton- Court, was one 


of the houſes belonging to that biſhoprick, MALONE. 


Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, died Sept. 14, 1528, and Wolſey held this 5 


ſee in commendam. Eſher therefore Was bis own houſe. Rex. 
Wolſey had ſaid; 4 5 = 


cc 


words cannot carry 


| Authority ſo N 
1 0 which they reply: | 
„ Who dare croſs hee! dc. | - 
þ Wolſey, anſwering them, continues his own foeech; Till 5 fad more than 
quill or words ¶ I mean more than your malicious will and words) t doit; 


that is, to carry authority ſo mighty 3 ; 1 will Jeny” to return what the king 
has given me. en S0 N. | | 


TO]. 


6 


2 


1 


ATR 


PTY % — ria 


» of 


KING HENRY vin. I 


How eagerly ye follow my diſgraces, 

As if it fed ye? and how ſleek and wanton 

Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin! 

Follow your envious courſes, men of malice; 

You have chriſtian warrant for them, and, no doubt, 

In time will find their fit rewards. That foal. | 

Yon afk with ſuch a violence, the king, 

(Fliae, and your maſter,) with his own hand g gave me: 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and konors:: 


During my life; and, to confirm his goodneſs, 
„Ty d. it by letters parents : Now, who'll take it ? 


Sur. The king, that gave th 


Wa It muſt be himſelf 3 
Sur. Thou art a 1 traitor, prieſt. 
ol. | | Proud lord, thou lieſt; 


Within theſe forty hours © Surrey durſt better 


Have burnt that tongue, than ſald lo. 
. Thy . 


Thou ſcarlet ſin, bb d this Sew land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in- law : 


The heads of all thy broth der cardinals, 5 
(With thee, and all thy beſt parts hound together, = 


Weigh'd not a hair of his. Plague of your policy 3 


You ſent me deputy for Ireland; 


Far from his ſuccour, from the king, from al! 
That might have mercy on the fault thou gav'ſt him; 

Whilſt your great goodneſs, out of Holy Pity. 5 
Abfolv'd him wit an axe. 


. 


6 Why v forts 6 ?. But a fow minutes have paſted ſince Wolſey s diſ= 


grace ol luſpect that Shakſpeare wrote—within theſe four bours, —and 


1 the perſon Who reviſed and tampered with this play, not knowing 


that hours was uſed by our poet as a _difiyllabley made this injurious 
alterations MALONE. | 


Jadhere to the old reading. Forty (I know not wha from znclently: 
to have been the familiar number on many occaſions, where no very exact 
. reckoning was neceſſary, In a former ſcene, the Old Lady offers to lay 
ne. Bullen a wager of « forty pence 3”? Slender, in The Merry Wives of 


ER 5 ſays— “ | had rather than forty ſhillings—;” and in The Tame 
17 5 the Shrew, „ the humour of forty fancies” is. the ornament of 


Crumio' s hat: Thus alſo, i in Coriolanus: t 


„% I could beat forty of them.” STEEVENS, 


V . 
ol. . This, and all elſe 
This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 

I anſwer, is moſt falſe, The duke by law 
Found his deſerts : how innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end, 

His noble jury and foul cauſe can witneſs; © 
If I lov'd many words, lord, I ſhould tell you, 
| You have as little honeſty as honour ; 

That I, in the way of loyal: and truth 
Toward tize king, my ever royal maiter, 

Dare mate a ſonnder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follics. 


Sur. By my ſoul, 


Vour long coat, prieſt, 1 you; thou ſhould'ſt feel 


My word i 1 the life-blood of thee elſe, — Ny 2 
Can ye endure to hear this arrogance? 

And from this fellow ? If we live thus tamely, 
Jo be thus jaded 7 by a piece of ſcarlet, 


Farewell nobility ; let his grace go forward; 


And Gare vs with his cap, like larks. 
„ 1 All 1 d 
Is poiſon to thy flomach. 
Sur. . Ves, that cd 


Of gleaning all the land's wealth i ino one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion; 
Ihe goodneſs of your intercepted p: ickets, 
You writ to the pope, againit the king : your ene 
ince you provoke me, ſhall be molt notorious.— 
My lord of Norfolk, as you are truly noble, 
As you reſpe& the common good, the Nate. 
Of our deſpis d nobility, our iſſues, 
Who, if he live, will ſcarce be gentlemen,— 
Produce the grand ſum of his fins, the articles 
Col lected | from has life —1 I ſtartle 25 


| Wor 2 


7 To be abuſed and 8 treated, like a 1 horſe; or perhaps to be 


_ ridden by a prieſt; to have him mounted above us. Malo 


8 it is well known that the hat of a cardinal is ſcarlet; and the me thed 5 
of daring Jarks was by ſmall mirrors faſtened on ſcarlet cloth, Which 
engaged the attention .of theſe birds While the towler drew his act over 


them. STEEVENS. | ; I 


Ab CH bed 


KING HENRY VIII. 7 
Worſe than the ſacring bell,9 when the brown ch” 5 
Lay kiſſing in your arms, lord cardinal. 1 US 

Mol. How much, methinks, I could deſpiſe this man, | 
But that 1 am bound in charity againſt it! An; 
_.__ Nor, Thoſe articles, my lord, are in the king nee 8 
ut, thus much, they are foul ones. 

ol. | So much fairer, 
And ſpotleſs, ſhall mine innocence ariſe, 
When the king knows my truth, 

Sur, This cannot tows vou: : 
J thank my memory, I yet remember 1 
Some of theſe articles; and out they ſhall, | Hl 
| Now, if vou can bluſh, and e 7 cardinal, | 

You'ti ſhow a little honeſty. 

Fel. Speak on, fir; - 16 
I dare your w orſt objeRtions : if! bluſh, : | _ 

It is, to fee a nobleman want manners. 14 

Sar. I'd rather want thoſe, than my head. Have at you, 1 
Firſt, that, without the king's aſſent, or knowledge, — 
Vou wrote to be a legate; by which power 
Lou maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops, 

Mor. Then, that, in all you writ to Rome, or elſe 
To foreign princes, £95 et Rex mens 
Was fill Finſcrib'd ; in which you brought t the king 
Jo be your ſervant. _ 
© Suf Ihen, that, without the know ledge | 
Either of king or council, when you went 
Ambaſſador to the emperor, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great ſeal. 

Sur. Item, you ſent a large commiſſion 
To Gregory de Caſſalis, to conclude, 

Without the king's will, or the ſtate's allowanc 
A league between his hi ohne; and Farrara. 

Suff. That, out of mere ambition, you have caus 4 
Your holy h. at to be gp 'd on tae king s colin.“ 


* . . 


| | | 4k dur. 
The li tele bell, which is rung to give notice of the He/? appro: aching 
when it is carried in proce mon, as alſo in other offices of the Romiſn 
church, is called the jacring, or conſecration bel! z from the FIN OL, 
ſacrer. 'THEOBALD, | 
* In the long ſtring po articles exkibited by the Privy Council ag alnſt 
| Weolſe: 13 
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Sur. Then, that you have ſent innumerable ſubſtance, 
(By what means got, I leave to your own conſcience,) 
To furniſh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities; to the mere undoing * 
Of all the kingdom. Many more there are; 
Which, fince they are of you, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with, 
Cham, O my lord, 
Prefs not a falling man too far; *tis virtue: 
His faults lie open to the laws; let them, 
Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to ſce him 
So little of his great ſelf. 
Fur. I forgive him. 
Suf. Lord cardinal, the king's further pleaſure is,. 
Becauſe all thoſe things, you have done of late 
By your power legatine within this en, 
Fall into the compaſs of a premunire,3 — 
That therefore ſuch a writ be ſu'd againſt you; 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattles, and whatſoever,s and to be 


Out | 


Woiſey, which Sir Edward Coke tranſcribed from the original, this 
offence compoſed one of the charges: 40. Alfothe faid Lord Cardinal 
of his further pompous d preſuruptuous minde, hath enterpriſed to 
Joyn and imprint the Cardinal's hat under your armes in your coyn of 
groats made at your city of York, which like deed hath not been ſeen to 
be done by any ſubje & in your realm before this time. 4 Int. 94. 
HoLT WHITE, 

This was certain... one of 8 arti icles exhibited againſt Wolſey, but 
rather with a view to ſwell the catalogue, than from any ſerious cauſe of 
accuſation; inaſmuch as the Archbithops Cranmer, Bainbrigge, and 


Warham were indulged with the ſame privilege. See Snel ming s Nie ro of | 


the Silver Coin and Coi nage cf England. Doucet. 
A Ntre 18 abſolute. N ST EEVEXNS. 


5 It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve that pro æmunire 18 2 e e word 
uſed | inſtead of prems: 20/8 S$TEE VENS, 


+ The old copy Hes: I have ventured to ſubſtitute chattels here, 28 


the author's genuine word, PEE zufe the Jadge ment in a writ of Pr @munire 
is, that the defendant c. 1 ut of the king 's protect: ; and hi 


remain in priſon at the King's pleaſure. i'nEOBATL PD. 
. emondation made by Mr, Theobald, is, I think, fully juitified by 
the paſſage | in Holinſhed's Chr: znicie on which this is founded; in which it 


obſervable that the wore cha:teis is ſpelt cattcls,  whichimi ght have been 


a confaunded With cat. Mokox e. 


his lands and 
terements, g gods and Hottels rel. ited to the king; = that his body ſhould 


A | 


* eE© 


wo 


Ae | 


| Never to hope again. — 
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Out of the king's protection This is my charge, 

Nor, And ſo we'll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your ſtubborn anſwer, 
Ahout the giving back the great ſeal to us, 


The king ſhall know it, and, no doubt, ſhall thank you. 


So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal, 
© [Exennt all but WoLsE v. 
77. So farew ell to the little good you bear me, | 


Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatneſs! 


I 
This is the ate of man; To- day he pats forth 


Ihe tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, - 
And be cars his bluſhing honours thick upon him: 
ihe third day, comes a froſt, a killing froſt; 
And en he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, —nips his root,“ 
And then he falls, as Ido. I have ventur'd, 


Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, | 


This many ſummers in a ſea of glory; 


But far beyond my depth: my bigh-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 


Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 


Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 


Vain pomp, and glory of this world, Thate ye; 


I feel my heart new open'd : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes? favours ! 
There is, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 


That ſweet aſpe& of princes, and their ruin, 


More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, ; 


* 
5c As ſpring- froſta are not injurious to the rats of fry! t-trees,” Dr. 
Warburton reads hot. Such capricious alterations I am ſometimes obliged 


to mention, merely to introduce the notes of thote, who, while they have 
then them to be unneceſſary, have illuſtrated our author, MALoNE. 


Vernal froſts indeed do not kill the a, but then to g the e ſPocts does 


not kill the tree or make it fall. The metaphor wi ill not in either reading 
corre ſpond exactly with nature. Je HNSINs : 


1 adhere to the old. reading, which is counte nanced by a bee in 


Gaſcoigne s Works, 153 7. STECVENS. 


6 Their ruin, is, their diſpleaſure, . produc! ng the downfall and ruin 
him on whom it 1: chts, Ma LON E. | 


Enter | 


— 
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Enter CROMWELL, amazedly, 
Why, how now, Cromwell ? 
Crom. I have no power to ſpeak, fir ſir. 
Hol. What, amaz d 
At my misfortunes? can oy, ſpirit wonder, 
A great man ſhould decline! Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 
Crom. How goes your graee? 
Mol. Why, well; 
Never ſo truly happy, my good Cromwell, 
T know myfelf now; and I feel within me : 
A Peace above all earthly dignities, e 
A ſtill and quiet conſeience. The king has cur'd me, 
'TH amvly thank his g race; ang From the! tf thou: 
Theſe ruin'd pillars Ts out of pity, taken 
A load would fink a navy, too much hon ur: 
O, *tis a burden, Cromwell, tis a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven, 
Crom. 1 am glad, Neat grace has made that right uſe 
= 3 
Val. I hope, I have: Tam able now , methinke, 
(Out of a fortitude of ſoul I feel,) 
To endure more miſeries, and greater far, - 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare ofler. 
What news abroad ? | 


„ 
. 


Crom. | The heavieſt, and the work, 
15 Four diſpleaſure with the king. 
„ | | So d bleſs him! 


1 . The next is, that fir Thomas More i is choſen 
Lord chancellor in Four 1 place. | 

al. | | That's ſomewhat ſ ſadden: a 

But he's a learned man. May be continue 

Long in his highnels' favour, and do juſtice 

For truth's ſake, and his conſcience; that his bones, 
When he has run his courſe, and fleeps 3 in bleſſings, 
May have a tomb of orphans! tears wept on em! 


5 5 1 he chancellor E the PER gu dan of oryhans, A ton of tears 
is ven 7 barth. Joux son. = N | 


What 


This 
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\\ hat more? | 

| Crom. That a is return'd with welcome, 
oY d 551 archbiſhop of Canterbury. 5 

Lol. That's news indeed, | 
2575 | Laſt, that the lady Amie, 

Whom the king hath in erer) long marry'd, 
This day was view'd in open, as his queen, 
Going to chapel; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 


i %. There was the weight that pull'd « me down. 0 


Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me, all my glories 
In that one woman I have loſt for ever: 
No ſun ſhall ever uſher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon wy {miles,* Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 


| 1 am 
Thi $ idea will not ap pear . indefenſible to thoſe who recollect 5 


the following epigram of Martial ; 
| 60  Flentibus Heliadum ramis dum vipera ſerpit, 

„ Fjuxitin obſtantem ſuccina gemma feram: 
« Qu dum miratur pingui le rore teneri, 
„„ Concreto riguit vincta repente gelu, 
Nie tibi regali placeas Cleopatra ſepu! chro, 

„ Vipera fi tumulo nobiliore jacet.“ = 

The Heliades certainly wept a tomy of tears over the viper. 


STEVENS. 


8 The number of perſons who conipoſed cardinal Wolſey' s houſehold, 


ry to the printed account, was eight hundred, «“ When (ſays 


Cavendiſh, in his Life of Wolſey,) ſhall we ſee any more ſuch ſubjects, 
that ſhall keepe ſuch a noble Dee Here is an end of his houſhold. 


The number of perſons in the chey ne- roll [check-roll] were eight hundred 
perſons.” 


But Cavendiſh's work, though written in the time of Queen Mary, was. 
not publiſhed till 1641; and it was then printed moſt untaithfully, ſome | 
paſſages being interpolated, near half of the MS. being omitted, and the 


phraſeology being moderniſed throughout, to make it more readable at that 
time; the covert object of the publication pro ably having been, to 


render Laud odious, by ſhewing how far church power had been extended | | 
by Wolſey, and how dangerous that prelate was, who, in the opinion or” 


many, followed his example. The perſons who procured this pub ication, 
ſeem to have been little ſolicitous about the means they employed, if they 
could but obtain their end; and therefore among other unwarrantable 


ſophiſtications, they took care that the number © of troops who waited 
on Wolley' 8 e ſhould be — magnifies; and ar ned 
| | ; undre 


4 3 
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I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
Io be thy lord and maſter: Seck the king; 
That ſun, I pray, may never ſet! I have told him 
What, and how true thou art: he will advance thee 3 7 
Some little memory of me will ſtir kim, | 
(I know his noble nature,) not to let 
*Fhy hopeful ſervice periſh too: Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make uſe now,® and provide 
For thine own future ſafety. 
Con. e e Jords 
Muſt I then leave you? muſt I needs forego 
So good, fo noble, and fo true a maſter ? 
| Pear witneſs, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a ſorrow Cromwell leaves his lord .— 
The king ſhall have my fervice ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, ſhall be Yours. Poe | 
Mol. Cromwell, did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſeries; but thou haſt forc'd me 
Out of thy honeſt truth to play the woman. TT 
Let's dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And, - when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be 
And ſleep 3 in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more muſt be heard of, — ſay, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolſey,—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And landed all the depths and ſhoals of honour, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in ; 
A ſure and ſafe one, though thy maſter miſs'd it. 


Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 


Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition;3? 
By that fin tell the angels, how can man then, 


Muſeum ; MSS. Harl. No, 428, and MSS. Birch, 4233. 


In another manuſcript copy of Cavendiſh's Life of Molſey, in the Publick 
Library at Cambridge, the number of the Cardinal's Houfshold by che addi- 


tion of a cypher is made 1800. MaLont, 
9 1. e. make intereſt, STEEVENS, 


2 Wolfey does not mean to condemn every kind of ambition ; for in * | 
preceding line he ſays he will inſtruct Cromwell how to riſe, and in the 


ſubſequent lines he evidently conſiders him as a man in office: then 


if thou fall, &. Ambition here means a criminal and inordinate am- 
- bition „that endeavours to obtain honourt by diſhoneſt means. Ma LONE« 


5 The 
. 1 and beh. which: Was PD real 3 of 11 det ald, they 
printed eight hundred. This appears from two MSS, of this work in the 


The image of his Maker, hope to win by't? 
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Love thyſelf laſt ; cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate thee 3 
Corruption wins not more than honeſty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To filence envious tongues, Be juſt, and fear not; 
Let all the ends, thou aim'lt at, be thy country 's, 


Thy God's, and truth's; then if thou fall'it, O RE ell, 


Thou fall'ſt a bleſſed martyr. Serve the king; 
And, —Pr'ythee, lead me in: 1 
There take an inventory of ail I have! 

To the lait penny; tis the King's: my robe, 


And my integrity to heaven, 15 all 


I dare now call mine own. 2 Cromwell, Cromwell, 


Had 


3 Though this be good deinity, and an admirable precept for our conduct 


in private life; it was never calculated or defigned for the magiſtrate 


or publick miniſter. Nor could this be the direction of a man experienced. 
in affairs, to his pupil. It would make a good Cariitain, but a very ill and 


very unjuſt ſtateſman. And we dave nothing fo infamous in tradition, 


as the ſuppoſed advice given to one of oo. kings, to cheriſh bis enemies, and - 


be in no pain for bis fr 58 75 Lam of opinion the poet wrote 3 


cheriſh thoſe bearts that wait th-e 3 
i. e. thy dependants. For the contrary practice had contributed to Wol- 
ley's ruin. He was not careful enough in making dependants by his 


bounty, while intent in amailing wealth to himſeli. The following line 


leems to confirm this correction: 
Corruption wins not more than honeſty. | 
i. e. You will never find men won over to your temporary oceaſions by 


| bribery, ſo uſeful to you as friends made by a juſt and generous munifi- 
cence. WARBURTON. 


J am unwilling wantonly to contradi & fo 3 ingenious a remark, but that | 


7 the reader may not be miſled, and believe the emendation propoſed to 


be neceſſary, he ſhould remember that this is not a time for Wolſey to 
ſpeak only as 3 ftateſman, but as a chriſtian. Shakineare would have debaſed 
the character, Juſt when he was employing his ſtrongeſt efforts to raiſe 


it, had he drawn it otherwiſe. Nothing makes the hour of diſgrace more 
: irkſome, than the reflection, that we have been deaf to offers of recon- 


_ Ciliation, and perpetuated that enmity which we might have converted 
into friendſhip. STEEVENS. 


+ This inventory Wolſey actually cauſed to be taken upon his diſgrace, 
and the particulars may be ſeen at 2 25 in Ito” s Chr onicley p. 546, edit. 


1631. 


Among the Harl. MSS. dere is one intitled, « An Inventorie of 


Cardinal Wolſey's rich houſholde ituffe. Temp. Hen. VIII. The 


original book, as it ſeems, kept by his own officers.” See Harl. Catal. 
No, 599. Doves, 5 | V 
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I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. | 


The lady Anne paſs from her coronation ?_ 


- T his, generas) joy. 
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Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 3 


Crom. Good fir, habe patience. | i 
ol. So L have, Farewell 
25 hopes of court! m my hopes i in heaven do dwell. | Exeunt, 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
A Sena iu Weſtminſter. 


Euter 2 Gentlemen, meeting, 


1. Cent. You are well met once again.“ 


2+ Gent. And 160 are you. 
1. Gent, You come to take your ſtand here, and behold | 


2. Gent, Tis all my buſineſs. At our Jaft encounter, 
The duke of Buckingham came from his trial, | 


1. Gent. Tis * true: but that time offer d forrow ; ; 


1 This ſentence was 3 uttered by Wolley. Joux so. | 
When Samrah, the deputy governor of Baſorah, was depoſed by Moa. 


wWiyah the ſixth Caliph, he is reported to have expreſſed himſelf in the 
ſame manner: If I had ſerved my God ſo well as I have ſerved him, he 
would never have condemned me to all eternity.“ SrTE EVEN. 


Antonio Perez, the favourite of Philip the Second of Spain, made the 


ſame pathetick complaint: Mon zele etoit fi grand vers ces benignes 
puiſſances [la cour de Turin,! que ſi j'en euſſe eu autant pour Dieu, je 
ne doubte point qu il ne m'eut deja recompense de ſon paradis.“ 


Mater 
This was a ſtrange ſentence ſor Wolſey to utter, who was diſgraced for 


the baſeſt treachery to his king in the affair of the divorce ; but it ſhows 
how e men endeavour to palliate their crimes even to themſelves, 
M. Masow, 


There is a i ee ainity between theſe words and part of the 


ſpeech of Sir James Hamilton, who was ſuppoſed by King James V. thus 
- to addreſs him in a dream: © Though I was a ſinner againſt God, I failed 
not to thee. Had I been as good a ſervant to my Lord my God, as I was 
to thee, I had not died that death.“ Pinſcottie's Hiſtory of Scotland, 1 Ps 261, | 
edit. 1788, 12mo. Dovucr. 


6 All vine to their former meeting in the ſecond act. Jon x ox. 


2. Gent, | 
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2. Gent. is well: the citizens, 

J am ſure, have ſhown at full their royal minds 7 

As, let them have their rights, they are ever forward 

In celebration of this day © With ſhows, 

Pageants, and gh its Of honour. 

WT ee, Never greater, | 
Nor, T'll aſſure you, better taken, fir. 

2. Gent, May 1 be bold to aſk what that contains, 

That paper in Four hand ? 

4, Gents ©: Les; tis the lift 
Of thoſe, that 1 their offices this day, 
By cuſtom of the coronation. - | 
The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 
Jo be high ſteward ; next, the duke of Norfolk, 
He to be earl marſhal ; you may read the reſt. 

2. Gent, I thank you, ſir; had 1 not known thoſe cuſ— 

e SOS, 7 

I ſhould have been heholden to your pa Per. 
But, I beſeech you, what's become of DE e 
The princeſs dowager ? how goes her buſinets ? 

1. Gent. That I can tell you too. The are biſhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 

Held a late court at Dunſtable, fix miles of _ 
From Amphthill, where the princeſs lay; to which 
She oft was cited b, them, but appear'd not: 
And, to be ſhort, for not appearance, and 
The king” s late ſcruple, by the main aſſent 
Of all theſe learned men ſhe was divorc'd, 
And the late marriage“ made of none effect: 
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7-1, & their minds Vell affe Qed to their king. VII. pope unneceſſarily | 


changed this word to lozal. MaLoxNEe. 


Royal, I believe, in the preſent inſtance, ak fignifies—nobie, 80, 


Macbeth, ſpeaking of Banguo, mentions his 6 royalty of nature. 


8 Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: ; 
h ——— thele days— 


but Shakſpeare meant ſacb a day as. thi, 4 a coronation 47 And ſuch ia 
the Engliſh idiom, which our author ee e to ee | 


nicety. JonnsoN. . 
? 1, e. the marriage lately conſidered as a valid one. STEEVENS» 


Since 


STEVENS. 
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And that the earl of Surrey, with the rod. 


986 KING HENRY VIII. 
Since which, ſhe was removed to Kimbolton, 
Where ſhe remains now, fick, 


2. Gent, Alas, good lady! — 


THE ORDER OF THE PROCESSION, 


A lively Nouri of trumpets ; ; then, enter 
1. Two judges, 


2. Lord Chancellor, with the purſe ht mace befre ine 
3. Choriſters ſinging. [Muſick, 


4. Mayor of London bearing the mace. Then Garter, in his 


coat of arms.* and on his head, a gilt copper crown. 


5. Marquis Dorſet, bearing a ſcepter of gold, on his head a_ 
daemicoronul of gold. With him, the Earl of Sarrey , 


bearing the rad of filver with the "es crown'd ith 
an earl's coronet. Collars of SS, 


0. Die of Suffolk, in his robe of gſtate, his coronet on his 1024 8 
1 bearing a long white æwand, as high ſteward, With 


him, the Duke of Norfolk, with the rod of Mandeln, 
a coronet on his head, Collars of SS. 


Te 4 cantfpy borne by four of the Cloane-Jortr; under it, the 


Queen in her robe; in her hair richly adorned with 


pearl, crowned, On each ff de of her, the Bijoops of 
London and Wincheſter, 


8. The old Ducheſs of Norfolk, in a anal of gold, wrought 


_ with flowers, bearing the Qucen's train. 


9. Certain Ladies or Counteſſes, ow 88 circles of gold | 


_ evithaut flewers. | 


8 Gent; A royal train, believe ad heſe 1 hay how —_ 


1 Who! s that, that bears the W ? 


Gent. Marquis Dorſet : E: 


P 4 e. in bis coat of office, emblazoned with the royal arms. 


STEEVENS. 


3 Ido not rocolle © that theſe two words occur in any other of our author's 
works ; ; a circumſtance that may ſerve to ſtrengthen Dr, Farmer's opini- 
on—that the directions for the court pageantry throughout the prefent 


drama, were drawn oP by mother hand. ST EEVEN S. 


| [Trumpet;, | 
The trumpets ſound : ſtand the queen 1s coming. 


2. Gert. 
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I take it, ſhe that carries up p the train, 
| 1s that old noble lady, ducheſs of Norfolk. 
| God fave you, Gr! Where have vou been broiling ? þ 


= The Loreatiouy'T 


3. Gent, | | That I did. e 


— w OO nn_ 
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2. Cent. A bold brave gentleman: And that mould be 
The duke of Suffolk. 


1. Gent. | "Tis the ſawe; high-ſteward. 

2. Gent, And that my: lord of Nortolk ? 85 

1, Gente” © Ves. 1 
2. Gent, = ON Heaven- bleſs thee ! 


[ Looking on the Queen. 
Thou haſt the ruveteſt then 10 ever look'd ON,— 


Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel; 
Our King has all the Indies in his Ame, 
And more, and richer, when he ſtrains that lady: : 
I cannot blame his conſcience. 


1. Gent. ey, that bear 
The cloth of honour over her, are four Darons: 


Of the Cinque-ports, | 
2. Gent. Thoſe men are happy and to are all are neat 


her. 


* 


1. Gent. It is; and all the reſt are counteſſes. 


2. Cent. Their coronets ſay ſo. I heſe are lars, indeed 3 * 


And, ſometimes, ng ones. 
e No more of — 5 | 
S: 1 reli, awith a great yore 5 7 7 umpetr 


„Deter a third Gentleman, 


3. Gent. Among the croud i' the abbey ; where a finger | 


Could not be wedg'd in more; and I aw ſtifled . 
With the mere rankneſs of their j "JON 


2. Gent. x = You ſaw 


1. Gent. 5 6 1 FR was 111 i ö 18 nt "a 
3. Gert, Well worth the ſeeing. 


2. Gras =; Good fr. ſpeak it to. us, „ | 


Gent. As well as Iz am able. The rich ſtream 


: of lords, and ladies, having brought the OP. „ 
To a prepar'd place in the choir, ell off HARE. - 
Vor. VI. . | A diſ- 
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98 KING HENRY VIII. 
A diſtance from her; while her grace ſat down 
To reſt awhile, ſore half an hour, or ſo, 
In arich chair of ſtate, oppoſing freely 

The beauty of her perſon to the people, 
Believe me, fir, the is the goodlieſt woman 
_ That ever lay by man: which when the people 
Had the full view of, ſuch a noiſe aroſe 
As the ſhrouds make at ſea in a ſtiff tempeſt _ 
As loud, and to as many tunes: hats, cloaks, 
Ly 6 Doublets, I think,) flew up; and had their faces 
Been looſe, this day they had been loſt. Such j Joy 
I never ſaw before. Great-belly'd women, 
That had not half a week to go,“ like rams? 
In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs, 
And make them reel before them. No man living 


Could ſay, This is my wife, ey all were woven 


So ſtrangely in one piece. 3 
2. Gent. But, pray, what follow'd 1 ? 
3. Gent. At length her grace roſe, and with modeſt paces 
Came to the altar; where ſhe kneel'd, and, ſaint- like, 
Caſt her fair eyes to heaven, and pray d devoutly. 
Ihen roſe again, and bow d her to the people: ; 
When by the archbiſhop of Canterbury _ 
She had all the royal makings of a queen 
As holy oil, Edward Confeſſor's crown, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all ſuch W 
Lay'd nobly on her: which perform'd, the choir, 
With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
: T2 ether ſung Te deum. So ſhe parted, _ 
| with the ſame full ſtate pad back again | 
To York-place, where the teaſt i is held, | 
| 1. Cent. N Sir, you | 
Muſt no more call it Vork. place, that is _ 
For, fince the cardinal fell, that title's loſt ; 


7 is now the king's, and call d- Whitehall. 


3. Gert. 1 know 3 it; 
But tis fo lately alter'd, that the old: name 
| * n about 1 __ „ 
„ Ts 8 2. Gent. 
4 ; i. e. to comnne in their pregnancy. S$TzLVENS. „ 


That is, like battering rams. JOUR: : 
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KING HENRY VIII. 
2. Cent. What two reverend biſnops 
Were thoſe that went on each ſide of the queen? 


3. Gent, Stokeſly and Gardiner; the _ of Wia- 
cCheſter, 


(Newly preferr'd from the king 8 ſecretary,) | 
The other, London. 


2. Cn. le of Wincheſter 
Is held no great good lover of the archbiſhop s, 
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The virtuous Cranmer. 


3. Gent. All the land knows that: 
However, yet there's no great breach; when it comes, 
Cranmer will find a friend will not ſhrink from him, 

2, Gent, Who may that be, I pray you ? 


3. Gent. Thomas Cromwell; 3 


A man in much eſteem with the king, and truly 


A worthy friend. — The king 
Has made him maſter o'the jewel-houſe, 
And one, already, of the privy- council. 
2, Gent, He will deſerve more. 
3. 5 Ves, . all doubt. 
Come, gentlemen, ye mall g0 my way, which 
Is to the court, and there ye ſhall be my gueſts; 


Something | can FOrMAnds As L walk whither, 
111 tell ye more. 


Both, Yau may RR us, fir, [ Exeunt. 


SCENE U. 
Kimbolton. 


Enter Karg ARINS, Dowager, /fick ; led between Garerira | 


4d PATIENCE, 
"Of; How does your mn” 255 


Kath. 
f T his ens is above any . part of Shakeſpeare? 8 a e le ind | 


perhaps above any ſcene of any other poet, tender and pathetick, without . 
gods, or turies, or poiſons, or precipices, without the help of romantick 


circumſtances, without improbable ſallies of poetical lamentation, and 
0 chout _ throes ot tumultuous miſery. Jour 30N, 
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Kath. W |... ©, Griffith, ſick to o death: 
My legs, like loaden branches, bas to the earth, 


Willing to leave their burden: Reach a chair ;— 


S$o,—now, methinks, I feel a little eaſe. 


Diqdſt thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led'ſt Sg 


That the great child of honour, cardinal Wolſey, 
Was dead? 


Grif. Ves, W Ki I think, your grace, 
Out of the pain you ſuffer” d, gave no ear to't. 


Kath, Pr'ythee, good Gri th, tell me how he died 3 


If well, he ſtepp'd before me, happily, 


For my example.3 _ 
Grif, , Well, the voice goes, madam : 


For after the ſtout earl of Northumberland 
| Arreſted him at York, and brought him forward 


(As a man ſorely tainted ) to his anſwer, 
He tell fick ſuddenly, and grew ſo ill, 


He could not fit his mule. + 


Kath, | | Alas, | poor man ! | 
Grif. At laſt, WY eaſy roads, he came to Leiceſter, 


 Lodg'd in the abbey; where the reverend abbot, 


With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him ; 
To whom he gave theſe words, O father abbot, 
45 old man, bi ve With the 1 — of 1 5 


1 


3 Happily ſcemy to mean © this occafion—peradventure, baply. 1 
have been more than once of this opinion, when I have met with the ſame 
word thus ſpelt in other paſſages, STEEVENS» 


Mr. M. Maſon is of opinion that happily here means frueh. Mr, - 


Steevens's interpretation is, I think, right. Marone, 


4 In Cavendiſh*s Life of Walſey, 1641, it is ſaid that Wolſey 8 


| himſelf; but the words“ at which time it was apparent that he had 
"poiſoned himſelf,” which appear in p. 108 of that work, were an interpo- 
lation, inſerted by the publiſher for ſome finifter purpoſe ; not being found 
in the two manuſcripts now preſ-rved in the Mufeum, M ALONE. 
Cardinals generally rode on mules. He rode like a cardinal, ſump- 


tuouſly upon his mule.” Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey. Rx ED. 


In the repreſentation of the Champ de Drap d'Or, publiſhed by the 


Society of Antiquaries, the Cardinal appears mounted on one of Meds” 


animals very richly capariſoned, CTEEVENT 6 


9 I. e. by ſhort ſtages. STEEVENS, 


2 
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It come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give him a little earth for charity. / 


So went to bed: where eagerly his ſickneſs 
. Purſu'd him ſtill; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, (which he himſelf 


Foretold, ſhould be his laſt,) full of repentance, 


Continual meditations, tears, and ſorrows, 


He gave his honours to the world again, 


His bleſſed part to heaven, and ſlept in peace, 


Kath. So may he reſt; his Faalts lie gently on him! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to ſpeak him, 


And yet with charity, — He was a man 


Of an unbounded ftomach,® ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes ; one, that by ſuggeſtion 


s e ride, or baughtineſs Finn : 


7 The word ſuggeſtion, ſays the critick, [Dr. Warburton] is here vled 


with great propriety and ceming knowledge of the Latin tongue: and he 
proceeds to ſettle the ſenſe of it from the late Roman ⁊uriters and iheir gloſſers. 


But Shakſpeare's Znowledge was from Holinſhed, whom he follows 
verbatim: 


c This cardinal was of a great Mach” for he 1 bimſelf equal 


with princes, and by craftie ſaggeſtion got into bis hands innumerable 
treaſure: he forced little on fimonie, and was not pitifull, and ſtood affec- 
tionate in his own opinion: in open preſence he would lie and ſeie 
untruth, and was double both in ſpeech and meaning; he would promiſe 
much and perform little : he was vicious of his bodie, and gave the clergie 


euil example.“ Edit. 1587, p. 922. 


Perhaps after this quotation, you may not think, that Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, who reads !ytb'd—inſtead of d all the tingdom, deſerves quite 


fo much of Dr. Warburton's ſeverity. Indiſputably the paſſage, like 
every other in the ſpeech, is intended to expreſs the meaning of the 
parallel one in the chronicle ; it cannot therefore be credited, that any 
man, when the original was produced, ſhould ill chooſe to defend a cant 
acceptation, and inform us, perhaps, ſeriouſiy, that in gaming language, 


from I know not what practice, to rye is to equal ! A ſenſe of the word, 
as I have yet found, unknown to our old writers; and, if known, would. | 
not ſurely have been uſed in this place by our author, 
But let us turn fiom conjecture to Shake ſpeare's authorities. Hall, | 
from whom the above deſcription is copied by Holinſhed, is very explicit 


in the demands of the cardinal: who having inſolently told the lord mayor 


and N 6 For lothe 1 thinke, that baſfe your ſubſtance were too 


little,“ 
F. z 
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His own opinion was his law: I'the preſence 


He would ſay untruths ; and be ever double, 
Both in his words and meaning : He was never, » 


But where he meant to ruin, pitiful: _ 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 


But his performance, as he is now, nothing. 


The 


little,” aſſures them by way of comfort at the end of his harangue, that 


pon an average the tytbe ſhould be ſufficient ; © Sirs, ſpeake not to breake 
that thyng that is concluded, for ſome ſhall not paie the tenth parte, and 
ſome more. And again; „ Thei faied, the cardinall by viſitacions, 


makyng of abbottes, probates of teſtamentes, graunting of faculties, 


licences, and other pollyngs in his courtes legantines, had made his 


rbrea ſure egall with the kznges.”* Edit. 1548, p. 138, and 143. 
5 | 855 | FARMER. 
Ty'd all the kingdem.] i. e. he was a man of an unbounded ſtomach, 


or pride, ranking himſelf with princes, and by ſuggeſtion to the king and 


the pope, he 9 d, i. e. limited, circumſcribed, and ſet bounds to the 


hberties and properties of all perſons in the kingdom, That he did ſo, 
appears from various paſſages in the play. 15 


Dr. Farmer has diſplayed ſuch eminent knowledge of Shakſpeare, 


that it is with the utmoſt diffidence I d fTent from the alteration which be 
would eſtabhiſh here. He would read fyth'd, and refers to the au:h ities 

of Hall and Holinſhed about a tax of the tenth, or tytle of each man's ſub- 
ſtance, which is not taken notice of in the play, Let it be remarked that 
it is Queen Katharine ſpeaks here, who, in Act J. ſc. ii. told the king it 


was a demand of the ſixth part of each fubje ct's ſubſtance, that cauſed the 


_ rebellion. Would ſhe afterwards ſay tbat he, i. e. Wolſey, had rytbed all | 


the kingdom, when ſhe knew he had almoſt double-tytbed it? Still 
Dr. Fermer inſiſts that «© the paſlage, like every other in the ſpeech, is 
intended to expreſs the meaning of the parallel one in the Chronicle : i. e. 


The cardinal „by craftie ſuggeſtion got into his hands innumerable 


treaſure.” This paſſage does not relate to a public k tax of the enths, but 


to the cardinal's own private acquiſitions. If in this ſenſe J admitted the 


alte ration, tytb'd, I would ſuppole that, as the queen is deſcanting on the 


cardinal's own acquirements, ſhe borrows her term from the principal _ 
emolument or payment due to prieſts; a..d means to intimate that the 
cardina} was not content with the zythes legally accruing to him from his 


own various pluralities, but that he extorted ſomething equivalent to them 
throughout all the kingdom. This extortion is ſo frequently ſpoken of, 


that perhaps our author purpoſely avoided a repetition of it in the paſſage 
under conſideration, and therefore gave a different ſentiment declarative of 
the conſequence of his unbounded pride, that muſt humble all others. 


e | 80 e e „ 
8A criminal connection with women was anciently called the vice of the 
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KING HENRY VIII. 103 
The clergy ill example. oy 
Grifc Noble madam, 
Men's evil manners live in braſs ; their virtues 
We write in water.“ May it pleaſe your highneſs 
Jo hear me ſpeak his good now ? 


Kath. Yes, good Griffith ; ; 


I were malicious elſe, 


nf This cardinal, 
Though from an humble ſtock, undoubtedly 
Was fathion'd to much honour. From his cradle, 
He was a ſcholar, and a ripe, and good one ; 
Exceeding wiſe, fair ſpoken, and perſuading He 
Lofty, and four, to them that lov'd him not; 


Bur, to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as ſummer. 
And though he were unſatis fy d i in getting, 


(Which was a ſin,) yet in beſtowing, madam, 


He was moſt princely ; Ever witneſs for him 


'Thoſe twins of learning, that he rais'd in you, 
Ipſwich, and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it;“ 


Ihe other, though unfiniſh'd, yet fo famous, | 
So excellent in art, and till ſo riſing, | 


That Chriſtendom ſhall ever ſpeak his virtue. : 
Ui | 


9 This reflection bears a ma reſemblance to a paſſage in fir Tho. 


More's Hiſtory of Richard III. whence Shakfpeare undoubtedly formed 
his play on that ſubject. Speaking of the ungrateful turns which . 


Shore experienced from thoſe whom ſhe had ſerved in her profperi:) Y'; 


More adds, „Men uſe, if they have an evil turne, to write it in marbli; X 


and whoſo doth us a good turne, we write it in duſte.” More's IFork., 
bl. 1. 1557, p. 59. PERCY». 
2 Perhaps our author borrowed this expreſſion from Saint Paus E iſs "= 
to the Romans, ix. 21: „ Hath not the potter power over the clag of I 
ſame lump, to make one weſſel unto bonowr,"” &c, STEEVENS. 

3 Eloquence conftituted a part of the Cardinal's real character. In the 


charges exhibited againſt him, it was alledged that at the Privy Counc:! 


66 he would have all the words to himſelf and conjumed much time warp a 
fair tale.“ See 4 Inſt. 91. Hol Wu rr. 
4 Unwilling to ſurvive that virtue which was the cauſe of its funda | 


tion; or perhaps „ the good' is licentiouſly uſed for the good man; 
„ the virtuous prelate who founded it.” MaLoNE. | 


- Ones, 1 doo ve 1 is put for ns; STEEVE ENS. 
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His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little: 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died, fearing God. 
Kath, After my death I wiſh no other herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
Io keep mine honour from corruption, a 
But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. 5 2 
Wbom I moſt hated living, thou haſt made me, 7 
With thy religious truth, and modeſty, 
Nou in his aſhes honour: Peace he with him !— 
Patience, be near me ſtill; and ſet me lower: 
I have not long to trouble thee.— Good Griffith, 
Cauſe the muſicians play me that ſad note 
I nam'd my knell, whilſt I fit meditating 
On that celeſtial harmony I go to. 


cad aud folammuſch 
Grif. She is aſleep: Good wench, let's ſit down quiet, 
For fear we wake her ;—Softly, gentle Patience, | 5 


The viſion. Euter, ſolemnly tripping one after another, fix 

. per/onages, clad in white robes, wearing on their heads gar- 
lands of bays, and golden wizards 5 on their faces; branches 
of bays, or palm, in their hands, They firſt congee unto her, 


then dance; and, at certain changes, the firſt two bold a ſpare |}: 


garland over her head; at which, the other four make 


reverend court'fies ; then the tauo, that held the garland, 


deliver the ſame to the other next two, who obſerve the ſame 
order in their changes, and holding the garland over her head: 
which done, they deliver the ſame garland to the laſt tauo, who | 

| likeaviſe obſerve the ſame order at wwhich, (as it were by 
inſpiration,) ſhe makes in her ſleep ſigns of rejoicing, and hold- 
eib up her hands io heaven: and ſo in their dancing they 
8 jj! nr or Wires Wy vaniſh, 
5 Theſe tawdry diſguiſes are alſo mentioned in Hall's account of a 
#1aſte deviſed by King Henry VIII: « Thei were appareled &C with 
_ wiſers and cappes of goide. STEEVENS 5 
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vaniſh, carrying the ae awith them, The muſi ick 


continues. 


Kath, Spirits of peace, where are ye? Are ye all gone! i 
And leave me here in wretchedneſs behind ye? 
Eri. Madam, we are here. 


Kath. | Ĩ᷑: is not you I call for: 
Saw ye none enter, fiance I ſlept? 
GR. None, madam. 


Kath. No? Saw you not, even now, a bleſſed troop. 
Invite me to a banquet ; whoſe bright faces 
Caſt thouſand beams upon me, like the ſan ? 
They promis'd me eternal happineſs ; 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
IJ am not worthy yet to wear: 1 mall, 
Afſuredly, _ 
Exif. I am moſt joy ful, madam, ſuch good dreams 
Poſſeſs your fancy. | 
Kath. Bid the muſick leave, 
They are harſh and heavy MR. [Ms 5 ck cafes 
3 3 Db you note, 
How much her grace is alter'd on the ſudden? 
How long her face is drawn ? How pale ſhe looks, 
And of an earthy cold? Mark you her eyes? 
3 _ Grif, She is Boing , wench ? pray, pray. 
2 Fab Heaven comfort hers. 


Erler a gs. 


Mg. An't like your grace | 
.- Kath. | Jou are a ſaucy fellow: 
Deſerve we no more reverence ? ?. . 
VVV Vou are to blame, 
Knowing, ſhe will not loſe her wonted greatneſs, 
IS uſe 0 rude behaviour: 80 to, kneel,® 


| | | Me. 
8 Da Katharine” s ſervants after the divorce at Dunſtable, and the 
Pope s curſe ſtuck up at Dunkirk, were directed to be ſworn to ſerve her 
not as a Queen, but as Princeſs Deruager. Some refuſed to take che oath, 
and ſo were forced to leave her ſervice; and as for thoſe who took it and 
ſtayed, the would not be ſerved . them, by which means ſhe was almoſt 
deſtitute of attendants. See Hall, fol. 219, Bithop Burnet ſays all the 
women about hex Kill called her Queen. Burnet, p. 162. REE b. 
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M.. J humbly do entreat yout highneſs pardon; 
My haite made me unmannerly : There is ſtaying 
A gentleman, ſent from the king, to ſee you. 
Kath. Admit him entrance, Griffith : But this fellow 
Let me ne'er fee again. | 
[ Exennt GrryeIrTH and Mefenger. 


1 G1 FFITH with Capyuci US, 


If my ſight fail not, 
You ſhould be 120 ambaſſador from the emperor, 
My roy al nephew, and your name Capucius. 
Cap. Madam, the ſame, row ſervant, 

Kath, O my lord, 
The times, and titles, now are alter d trangely- ß 
With me, fince firſt you knew me. But, I pray you, 
What is your pleaſure with me? 

Cap. 5 ' Noble lady, 

Firſt, mine own ſervice to your grace ? the next, 
The king s requeſt that T would vifit you; _ 
Who grieves much for your weakneſs, and by me 


| Sends you his princely commendations, 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 


Kath. O my good lord, that comfort comes too late : 
*Tis like a pardon after execution: 
That gentle phyſick, given in time, had ard me; 
But now I am paſt all comforts here, but prayers. | 
How does his e 
Cap. Madam, in good health, 
. . © Kath, So may he ever do! and ever flouriſh, 
: When all dwell wi h worms, and my poor name 
Banifh'd the kingdom P tience, is that letter, 
1 eaus'd you write, yet {ent nies ? 
Pat, a No, madam. es 
[Giving it to KATHARINE. 
Kath: Sir, 1 ak humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the Ong: EF 
| e . Cap. 
7 So, Holinſbed, f p. 939: [| ER perceiving hir ſelfe to waxe verie 


weak and feeble, and to feele death approaching at hand, cauſed one of 


ae een to write a letter to the Kings FENG to him hir 
| daughter 


| 


en OE Go CEE nit Üw1 


„ „ „ ere ee 
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Cap. Moſt willing, madam. 
Kath, In which I have commended to his eee 
The model of our chaſte loves, ò his young OT + _ 
The dews of heaven fall thick in bleſſings on her !— 
Beſeeching him to give her virtuous breeding; 

(She is young and of a noble modeſt nature; 


1 hope, ſhe will deferve well ;) and a little 


To love her for her mother's ſake, that loy'd him, 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor petition 


Is, that his noble grace would have ſome pity _ _ 


Upon my wretched women, that ſo long, 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully ; 


Of which there is not one, I dare avow 


{And now I ſhould not lie,) but will deſerve, 


For virtue, and true beauty of the ſoul, 
For honeſty, and decent carriage, 
A right good huſband, let him be a Sable; 9 


And ſure, thoſe men are happy that ſhall have them. 


The laſt is, for my men ;—they are the pooreſt, 


But e could never draw them from me ;— 


then in England, and has e it in We tans Hatorig hoon. of his 
hiſtory. MALONE. 
Madel is image or repreſentative. M ALONT. 


'9 1 would read this line (not with a ſemicolon, as hitherto printed, ) 
but with only a comma: 
A right goed buſband, for bi be a noble ; 


i. e. though he were even of noble extraction. WHALLEY, 5 | 
Let bim be, I ſuppoſe, ſignifies, even though be ſhould be; or—admit that 

be be. She means to obſerve, that nobility Juperadded to OTE is not more 
than each of ber 2women deſerves to meet with in 4 buſband. STEEVENS. 


This is, I think, the true interpretation of the line; but I do not ſee 
why the words let bim be a noble, may not, conſiſtently with this meaning, 


de underſtood in their obvious and ordinary ſenſe, We are not to conſider 


Katharine's women like the attendants on other ladies. One of them 
had already been married to more than a noble huſband 3 having untor- 
On captivated a worthleſs 18 MALoN L, | 

F- 6 


That 


daughter and his, beſeeching him to ſtand nd fades unto hir; and 
further defired him to have ſome conſideration of bir gentlewomen that 
had ſerved hir, and to ſee them beſtowed in marriage. Further that it 
would pleaſe him to appoint that hir ſervants might have their dus wages, 
and a yeares wages beſide.” STE EVENVS. | 
This letter probably fell into the hands of Polydore Vergil, who was 
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That they may have their wages duly paid them, 
And ſomething over to remember me by ; 
If heaven had pleas'd to have given me longer life, 
And able means, we had not parted thus. 
Theſe are the whole contents: And, good my lord, 
By that you love the deareſt in this worid, 
As you wiſh chriſtian peace to ſouls departed, | 
Stand theſe poor people's friend, and urge the king 
To do me this laſt right. 

Cap. By heaven, I will; 
Or let me loſe the faſhion of a man! 

Kath. I thank you, honeſt lord. Remember me 
In all humility unto his highneſs: 
Say, his long trouble now is paſſin 
Out of this world: tell him, in death 1 bleſs 'd 1 him, 
For fo I will. — Mine eyes grow dim.— Farewell, 


My lord, —Griflith, farewell. — Nay, Patience, 


You muſt not leave me yet. I muſt to bed; 
Call in more women.— When I am dead, good wench, 
Let me be us'd with honour ; ſtrew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaſte wife to my grave: embalm me, 
Then lay me forth: although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and zur toa . inter we. 
1 can no more. . leading KATH, ARI NE. 


ACT. . SCENE I. 
44 Gallery in the Palace, 


Enter GarmiN xn Biſoop of Wincheſter, a Page with a torch 
_ Lefore bim, met by Sir Tuouas LOVELL, 


" It's one © clock, boy, s't nob _ 

” Bo. . „„ hath ruck, 

Ger, Theſe ſhould be hours for neceſſities . 
. Not 


AC n 3 "YO n Dn * 
* 25 . 
r n 
c 8 
eg 4 
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Not for cdelights;4 times to repair our nature 
Wich comforting repoſe, and not for us | 
To waſte theſe times. Good hour of night, fir Thomas l * 
Whither ſo late? 

Zo. Came you from the king, 1 my lord? 
Ear. 1 did, fir Thomas; and left him at N 5. 
With the duke of Suffolk. | 

Lov. I muſt to FM too, 

Before he go to bed. I'll take my 8 

Gar. Not yet, {ir Thomas Lovell. What's the matter? 
It ſeems, you are in haſte: an if * be 

No great offence belongs to't, give your friend 
Some touch of your late bunch :5 Affairs, that walk 
(As, they ſay, ſpirits do,) at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature, than the buſineſs | 
That ſeeks deſpatch by day. IS: 

Lov. My lord, I love you; A 

And durſt commend a ſecret to your ear 
Much weightier than this work. The queen 's in labour, 
They ſay, in great extremity; and fear'd, 

She'll with the labour end. 
Gar. be fruit, the goes with, 

I pray for halts; ; that it may find 
Good time, a and live: but for the ſtock, ſir Thomas, 

1 wiſh it grubb'd up now, _ 

? jo OP Methinks, I could 
Cry the amen ; and yet my conſcience ſays _ 

She's a good creature, and, iweet lady, does 

; Deſerve our better wiſhes, . 
| 2 CF; N But, ſir, fir,— 

| Hear me, fir Thomas: ; You are a gentleman 


J 4 Qudines bimſelf f is not much delighted. The delight at which he 
| hints, ſeems to be the king's diverſion, which Keeps him 1 in attendance, ; 
5 | JonxsoN. 
a 5 Primaro and Primaviſia, two games at cards, H. . Primera, Primg- 
| wiſta.. La Primicre, G. Prime, f. Prime veue. Primum, et primum viſam, 
= that is, firſt, and firſt ſeen: becauſe he that can ſhow ſuch an order of 
U | Cards firſt, wins the game, Minſheu” 8 Guide into T. ongues, col. 575. 
| nr. 
| 6 Some hint of the buſineſs that keeps you awake ſo late. Fun 30N. 
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Of mine own way;? I know you wiſe, religious ; 
And, let me tell you, it will ne'er be well. 


| T will not, fir Thomas Lovell, take't of me, 


'Till Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and the, 

Sleep in their graves. | 
Low, Now, fir, you ſpeak of two 

The moſt remark'd i'the kingdom. As for Cromwell. 
| Befide that of the jewel-houſe, he's made maſter 
O'the rolls, and the king's ſecretary ; further, ſir, 
Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments,3 _ 
With which the time will load him: The archbiſhop 
Is the king's hand, and tongue ; And who dare ſpeak 
One ſyllable againſt him ? 
r Ves, yes, fir Thomas, 
There are that dare; and I myſelf have ventur'd 
Fo ſpeak my mind of him : and, indeed, this _ 
Sir, (I may tell it you, ) I think, I have 
| Incens'd the lord's o'the council, that he is 
[For fo I know he is, they know he 16, 
A moſt arch heretick,? a peſtilence 
That does infect the land: with which they moved, 
Have broken with the king ;* who hath ſo far 
Siren ear to our complaint, (of his A grace 

And princely care; foreſeeing thoſe fell miſchiefs | 
Our reaſons laid before him,) he hath commanded, 
'To-morrow morning to the council-board 
Hie be convented. He's a rank weed, fir Thomas, 
And we muſt root him out. From your affairs 

1 hinder you too W 5 night, ſir Thomas. 
0 : | : Lows 
7 Mine own opinion in b Jonm son. 

Jade is the practiced method, the general courſe. anten, | 

9 'This pallage according to the old elliptical mode of writings may 
5 Mean have incens'd the lords of the council, for that he is, i. e. 
5 becauſe. STEEVENS. 
| I have rouſed the lords of the council by ſuggeſting to them that he is. 


a moſt arch heretick :—T have thus incited them againſt him. MaLonr, 
Incen ed, I believe, in this inſtance, and ſome others, ny means 


Prompted, ſet on. SrEEVENS. 


1 They have broken ſilence; told their minds to che king · Jounzoxe : 
35 N e con vened. an. | | 
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Lov, Many 8 nights, my lord ; I reſt your ſervant. 
[Exeunt Ganvixen and Page, 


RY /2 LovzLL : is going ont, enter the King, and the dule hn 
| SUFFOLK, | 1 


E. Hen. Charles, I will play no more to-night; ; 
= My mind's not on't, you are too hard for me, 
Su,. Sir, I did never win of you before. 
K. Hen. But little, Charles; . 
Nor ſhall not, when my fancy's on my play.— N 
Now, Lovell, from the queen what is the news? | 
Lov. I could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
J ſent your meſſage; who return'd her thanks _ f 
In the greateſt humbleneſs, and deſir'd your bighneſs 
Mioſt heartily to pray for he. 
K. Hen. | What ay thou ? hat 
To pray for her? what, is he crying out ? 
| Low, So ſaid her woman; and that her ſuſferings made 
Almoſt each pang a death, 
XX. Hen. 7 Alas, good lady 1 
Sia. God ſafely quit her of her burden, and 
With gentle travail, to the gladding « of | 
: Your highneſs with an heir! 
K. Hen. | : * * Chats, 
Pr'ythee, to bed; and in thy prayers remember 
Ihe eſtate of my poor queen, Leave me alone; 
For I muſt think of that, which company 
Will not be friendly to. 
S. | IT wrſh your highneſs 
A quiet night, and my good miſtreſs will 
Remember in my prayers. 
A. Hen. Charles, goo night. — 
e | [Exit SUFFOLK, | 


"Rated Sir 3 Danny. 4 

wal, fir, what follows? 1 . 

e Der. 4 

The ſabſtance af this and the two following ſcenes is - taken from 
Fox's Acts and Meniments f the Chriſtian wok oh &. 1563, 
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me KING HENRY vil. 


Deu. Sir, I have brought my lord the archbiſhop, 


As you commanded me. 


„ Ha! Canterbury ? 
Den. Ay, my good lord. 
K. Hen. | Tais true: Where! 18 he, Denny ? 
Den. He attends your highneſs' pleaſure, „„ 
| K. Hen. . Bring him to us. 


[ Exit DENN 12 


| 3 This is boot that hich the hip ipako 3 "EI 


a I: am n happily 5 come hither, La 1. 
Re-enter Des NY avith Cranmen, 
2 Hen. 0 Axoid the gallery, 
= [EoveLL Jeeme to fey. 


Crau. I am featful :— Wherefore frowns he thos? * 


po 'Tis his aſpect of terror. All's not well. 


K. Hen. How now, my lord? Youdo deſire to know 


Wherefore 1 ſert for you, 


Crarn, . my duty. 


5 To attend your highneſs' pleaſure, 


K. Hen. Pray yon, ariſe; 


: My good and gracious lord of Canterbury. 
Come, you and I muſt walk a turn together; 
I have news to tell you: Come, come, give me your hand, 
Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what | ſpeak, 
And am right ſorry to repeat what follows: 
I have, and moſt unwillingly, of late 
Heard many grievous, I do ſay, my lord, 
___ Grievous complaints of you; which, being conſider” „ 
Have mov d us and our council, chat n 
This morning come before us; where, I know, 
Vou cannot with ſuch freedom purge yourſelf, 
But that, till further trial, in thoſe charges 
Which will require your anſwer; you muſt take 
bo Your patience to you, and be well contented | 


my former explanation of-—bapfily, and to countenance that of Mr, M. 


1 8895 See b. 100% n. Js. STEVENS. : 


To | 


5 The preſent inſtance, and another in p. 15 ſeem to militate againſt 
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To make your houſe our Tower: You a brother of us," 
It fits we thus proceed, or elſe no witneſs | 
Would come againſt you. 


| Cram, Tho ;mbly thank your steh; : 
And am right glad to catch this good occaſion | 
Moſt throughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff s 


And corn ſhall fly aſunder : for, I know, 


There's none {ſtands under more calumnious tongues, 
Than I myſelf, poor man.” 


K; How i i ie Stand up, good Canterbury ; 
Thy truth, and thy integrity, is rooted _ | 
In us, thy friend: Give me thy hand, ſtand up; 
Pr'ythee, let's walk. Now, by my holy-dame, 
What manner of man are you ? My lord, I look'd 
You would have given me your petition, that 
I ſhould have ta'en ſome pains to bring together 
Yourſelf and your accuſers ; and to have heard you 
Without indurance," furcher. | 
25 an. i Moſt tread liege,. 
The good I land on9is my truth, and honelty ; 
If they ſhall fail, I, with mine enemies, 
Will triumph o'er my perſon ; which I weigh not, 
Being of thoſe virtues vacant. 1 fear ann 
What can be ſaid againſt me. 
8 ne you not how: 
Your ſtate ſtands 1 the world, with the ws world 3 


Your enemies 


Are mpny' and | not ſmall; x their practices Eh 
| --Muft - 


5 You being one < of tha ach, itis bosse to impriſon you, , that the 
witneſſes ag ünſt you may not be deterred. Jon Nx sOoN. 
Poor man probably belongs to the king's reply. GREY, 8 
8 j. e. confinement, Dr. John ſon, bowever, in his Dictionary ſays 
that this word (which Shakfpeare borrowed from Fox's narrative Ares 
quoted) means delay, procraſtination. STEEVENS. | 
_ 9 Though geed may be taken for advantage or ſuperiority, or any thing 
which mz, help or ſupport, yet it would, I think, be more natural to ſay: 
The ground I fland on- Jouxzon. | | 
2 Cranmer, I ſuppoſe, means, that whenever his honeſty fails, he 
Dill rejoice as heartily as his enemies at his deſtzuction. MALONES. » 
3 1, e. have no value for. STEEVENSs * 8 
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Muſt bear the ſame proportion: and not ever! ER . W 
The juflice and the truth o'the queſtion carries | 1. 
The due o' the verdict with it: At what eaſe ST 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 55 T 


To ſwear againſt you? ſuch things have been done. | 7 
Jou are potently oppos'd ; and with a malice ; Y 
Of as great ſize. een you of better luck, „„ 8 

J mean, in perjur'd witneſs, than your maſter, F 
_ Whoſe miniſter you are, whiles here he liv'd f 
Upon this naughty earth? Go to, go to,; | 13 
Vou take a precipice for no leap of danger, j%%%ͤͤͤͥͤ ũ N! 1 
And woo your own vere ramen | | ; 

Cran, God, and your majefy, 
Protect mine innocence, or J fall into : 
The trap is laid for me! 55 
K. H... de of good cheer ; 
. They ſhall no more prevail, than we give way to. 

| Keep comfort to you; and this morning fee — 

You do appear before them: if they ſhould chance, 
In charging you with matters, to commit you. 
Ihe belt perfuaſions to the contrary 

Fail not to uſe, and with what vehemency 

The occaſion ſhall inſtru you : if entreaties | 

Will render you no remedy, this ring 

Deliver them, and your appeal to us | 
There make before them, —Look, the good man weeps 4 
- He's honeſt, on mine honour. God's bleſt mother! 
I éſwear, he is true-hearted; and a ſoul | 
None better in my kingdom, —Get you gone, 
5 And do as I have bid vou. — 1 5 CRANMER. 4 He | has 
5 ſtrangled 

His language in his tears. 


„ Enter an old Lady 6 — W 
| Gout, Cub. Come back; what mean you ? 2- 2 5 | 
Lady. | 


+ 4 | Not ever is an uncommon. . and does not mean never, but 
rot always. M. Mason, 


Jo vocen is to think, to imagine, | Though now obfolete, the word EE 
ane to all our ancient writers. STEEVENS. 


® This, 1 ſuppoſe. is the ſame old cat that 1 with Anne Bellen, 
UE 50. STEEYENS. | 


— 
2 N 
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Lady. I'll not come back; the tidings that I bring 


Will + cr my boldneſs manners,—Now, good angels 
Fly o'er thy royal head, and ſhade thy perſon 
| Under their bleſſed wings. 


K. Hen. Nov, by thy looks 
i gueſs thy meſſage.” Is the Torn deliv er'a ? 
Say, ay; and of a boy. | 

Lady. | Ay, ay, my liege; 
And of a lovely boy : The God of heaven 
Both now and ever bleſs her!7—'tis a girl, 


Promiſes boys hereafter. Sir, your queen 


Defires your viſitation, and to be 


Acquainted with this ſtranger ; tis as like you, 
As cherry 1s to cherry, 


F —— Sc: Lovell, 9— 

Euer Lov ELL, 
Les, 5 gs oa 
K. Hen. Give her an benen markes. I'll to the queen. 


[Exit King. 
"Lads: An hundred marks! By this ligtt I Il Dave more. 


An ordinary groom is for ſuch pay ment. 
I will have more, or ſcold it out of him, 


Said I ſor this, the girl is like to him? 


I will have more, or elſe unſay't; and now 


W nile! it 1s s hot, Tu put it to the iſſue, 1 [ Exeunts 
- SCENE I. 


Lobby before the Comal Chants. 1 
Enter Ca ANMER; Servants f Door- Keeper, Sc. attending, 


Cran. | hope, I am not too late; and yet the gentleman, 
T hat was ſent to me from the council, N me . 
| 10 


7 It is doubtful whether ber i is tee to the queen or PE girl. 
Jon Nsõ,N. 


e Ibelieve this play was calculated for the ear of Elizabeth, Iimagine, = 
ber relates to the girl. MALON . 


* Lovell has been juſt ſ-nt out of the e and no notice is given 5 


of bis return : I have p! laced it here at the mae when the * calls tor | 
him. STLSVER 8 | 7 
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To make great hafte. All faſt ? what means this ?—Hoa! * 
Who waits there Sure, you know me? 
50; Roth. "IF | Yes, my wy. 
But yet I cannot belp you. | Ce 5 
Cran. : | Vhy ? 
hs Keeps Your grace muſt wait, till you be call'd Tots: 


Enter DoFor Burrs. 
Cn. So. 
Butts. This is a piece of malice. Jam glad, 
I came this way ſo happily : The wie 


Shall underſtand it preſently. [Exit BUTTS. 


Cran, Aae. ] Ou Tis Butts, 
The king's phyſician ; As he paſt along, 
How earneſtly he caſt his eyes upon me! 
Pray heaven, he ſound not my diſgrace | For certain, 
This is of purpoſe lay'd, by ſome that hate me, 
(God turn their hearts! I never ſought their malice, ) 
Io quench mine honour : they would ſhame to make me 
Wait elſe at door; a fellow counſellor, 
Among boys, grooms, and lackeys. But their pleaſores 
| Muſt be fulfill'd, and 1 attend with patience. 


5 Zune, al a waa s the King ind Burrs. 
Butts, I'll ſhow your grace the ſtrangeſt ſight, — 


wa ew. What's that, Butts * 


Butis. I think, your highneſs ſaw this many a day. | 
X. Hen. Body 0˙ me, where 1 is it ? ? | 
e There, my lord: 
The high promotion of hiſs grace X 8 5 
Who holds his ſtate at door, Aan e - 
I Tages „ and footboys. 


9 The 1 ous vigilance of our 1 contrived windows which 
overlooked the infides of chapels, halls, kitchens, paſſages, &c. Some of. 


_ theſe convenient peep- holes may it li be found in colleges, end fuch _ 
ancient houſes as have not ſuffered from the reformations of modern 


architecture. Among Anerew Borde's inſtructions for building a houſe 
© (See his Dietarie of Heath ).is the following: Many of the chambeis to 
have a view into the chapel.'* Without a previous knowledge of this 
| "wins Shakſpeare' $ ſcenery, | in the preſent tene, would be obſcure. 


STEEVENS. 


. FEE 


KING HENRY. VIII. 
N. a, Ha! ' Tis he, indeed: 
Is this the honour they do one another? 
Tis well, there's one above them yet. I had bug, 
They had parted ſo much honeſty among them, 
(At leaſt, good manners, ) as not thus to ſuffer 
A man of his place, and ſo near our favour, 
To dance attendance on their lordſhips? pleaſures, 
And at the door too, like a poſt with packets, 
By holy Mary, Butts, there's knavery ; | 
Let them alone, and draw the curtain cloſe;? f 
We ſhall hear more anon.— 


Enter the Len Chancellor,” the Delc Sprrork, Ber 


Su R REX, Lord Chamberlain, GAnbixkn⸗ and CROM. 
WELL, The Chancellor places himſelf at the upper end of the 


table on the left hand,; a ſeat being left void above him, as for 


the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. ' The reft ſeat themſelves in 


order on each [i — CrOMWELL at the lower end, as 


ſecretary. 


Chan. Speak to the buſineſs,s maſter Secretary : 
Why are we met in council? 


Cr FOMe 


2 We ſhould now. 5 bad fared, COP he, had ſo much 


honeſty among them, STEEVENS. 


3 i. e. the curtain of the balcony or upper- -ſtage, where the king now is. 

| MALONE. 
1 Thislord chancellor, though a character, has hitherts had no place in the 
Dramatis Per ſonæ. In the laſt ſcene of the fourth act, we heard that fir Tho- 
mas More was e ted lord chancellor: but itis not he, whom the poet here 


introduces. Wolſey, by command, delivered up the ſeals on the 18th of 


November, 1529; on the 25th of the ſame month, they were delivered 


to fir Thomas More, who ſurrendered them on the 16th of May, 1532. 


Now the concluſion of this ſcene taking notice of Queen Elizabeth's birth, | 


(which brings it down to the year 1534,) fir Thomas Audlie muſt neceſ- 


ſarily be our peet's chancellorz who ſucceeded fir Thomas More, and held | 


the ſeals many years, 'THEOBALD. 


In the preceding ſcene we have heard of the birth of Elizabeth, and 
from the concluſion of the preſent it appears that ſhe is not yet chriſtened. 


She was born September 7, 1533, and baptized on the 11th of the ſame 


month. Cardinal Wolſey was chancellor of England from September 7 


15 16, to the 2 5th of October, 1530, on which day the ſeals were given 
to fir Thomas More. He held them till the 2oth of May, 1533, when fir 


; Thamas: Audicv was enen Lord 908 He dee is the perſon 


here | 


17 


— 
— ©; = 
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„% ¾ iii Pleaſe your honours, 
The chief cauſe concerns his grace of Canterbury. 
Gar. Has he had e of it? 


Cron. Ves. 
8 Es Who waits there? 
D. Keep. Without, my noble lords * 
Gar. | "Fa 
D, Keeh. | My lord irchbiſhop3 


And has done half an hour, to know your N 
Chan. Let Nn come in. 
D. Keep. Your grace may enter now. 
[CAN MER approaches the council. table. 
— Oban. My 00d lord archbiſhop, I am very ſorry | 
Io ſit here at this preſent, and behold _ 
That chair ſtand empty: But we all are men, 
Tn our own natures frail ; and capable 
5 ors our fleſh, rw are e angels 0 out of which frailty, . 
And 


1 here 3 but ane his made a mcifiilke 3 in calling him Lord 


_ Cbancellor, for he did not obtain that title till the er after the birth of ; 


; nden. MALONE. 


5 It is not eaſy to aſcertain the mode of exhibition 3 The inſide 
6; and the outſide of the council-chamber ſeem to be exhibited at once. 
Norfolk <vithin calls to the keeper without, who yet is on the flage, and 


ſuppoſed to be with Cranmer, &c. at the outfide of the door of the 


chamber.—'The Chancellor and counſellors probably were placed behind a 
curtain at the back part of the ſtage, and ſpoke, but were not ſeen, till 


Cranmer was called in. The ſtage- direction in the old copy, which is, 
% Cranmer approaches the council- table, not, 4 Cranmer enters the 
c council. chamber,” ſeems to countenance ſuch an idea. 

With all the appliances and aids“ that modern ſcenery furniſhes, f it 18 
impoſſible to produce any exhibition that ſhall preciſely correſpond with 
what our author has here written. Our leſs ſcrupulous anceſtors were 
. contented to be told, that the ſame ſpot, without any change of its appear- 
ance, (except perhaps the drawing back of a curtain,) was at once the 
dutſide and the inſide of the council- chamber. Marone. 


How the outſide and inſide of a room can be exhibited on the ſtage _ 


the ſame inſtant, may be known from many ancient prints in which the 


_ at of liſtening or peeping is repreſented, See, a famous plate illuſtrating | 


the Tale of Giocondo, and intitled Vero dini d i cavato da 
: A. L. Arioſto. STEEVENS. | 


6 If this paſſage means any a it may mean, A. are teſib, i 5 


thy remain in 1 ein Suda . ST EEVEXs. 


„„ © 
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And want of wiſdom, you, that beſt ſhould teach us, Rt, 1 
Have miſdemean'd yourſelf, and not a little, my LE 
Toward the king firſt, then his laws, in filling | 
| The whole realm, by your teaching, and your chaplains, 
| {For fo we are inform'd,) with new opinions, 1 

Divers, and dangerous; which are here ſies, 5 
And, not reform'd, may prove pernicious. 

Gar. Which reformation mult be ſudden too, 
My noble lords: for thoſe, that tame wild horſes, 
Pace them not in their hands to make them gentle; 
But top their mouths with ſtubborn bits, and ſpur them , 
Till they obey the manage, It we ſuffer 

(Out of our eaſineſs, and childiſh pity 
To one man's honour) this contagious ſickneſs, 
Farewell, all phyſick ; And what follows then? 
Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 
: Of the whole ſtate : as, of late aye our xr neighbours, 


__ oa 
—— at * 


ä 9 
The word capable Ae every e in Shakeſpeare means imelligent, of ; 
capacity to underitand, or quick of apprehenſion. 

The tranſcriber's ear, I ſuppoſe, deceived him, in the paſſage before ub, 
as in many others; and the chancellor, I conceive, means to ſay, the 
condition of humanity is ſuch, that we are all born frail in diſpoſition, and 

aveaR in our underſtandings, The ſubſequent words appear to me to add 
ſuch ſupport to tais emendation, that I have ventured, contrary to my 
general rule, to give it a place in my text; which, however, I ſhould not 
have 88 had che original reading afforded a glim:ering of ſenſe ; : 


we are all men, WOO 
In our own natures frail, incapable _ 15 
| Of our fleſh, few are angels ; out of which fat 5 
And want of wiſdom, you, & c. 1 


Mr. Pope in his licentious method printed the paſſage thus, and the 85 -W4 
three lane went editors adopted his ſuppoſed reformagion'1 Fon | . Þ 1 


A ve are all men, | 85 
In our own natures frail, and capable | - 


Of frailty, few are angels; from which e K „„ | | 
Malo x. 15 
1 cannot extort any kind of ſenſe from the pallage as it Rands. * e LET 


. haps it Gould” be read thus: 


—— Wwe are all men, 

"bb our own natures frail and culpable; 
8 Of our fleſh, fezu are angels. is 
Thpati is, few are . M. Mason. 
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The upper Germany can dearly witneſs, 
Yet freſhly pitied in our memories, 
Ceran. My good lords, hitherto, in all the progres 
Both of my life and office, I have labour'd, 
And with no little ſtudy, that my teaching, 
And the ſtrong courſe of my authority, 
Might go one way; and ſafely ; and the end 
Was ever, to do well: nor is there living 
{1 ſpeak it with a ſingle heart,® my lords,) 
A man, that more deteſts, more ſtirs againft, 
Both in his private conſcience, and his place, 
Defacers of a publick peace,” than I do. 
Pray heaven, the king may never find a heart 
With leſs allegiance in it! Men, that make 
Envy, and crooked malice, hourifiment; 
Dare bite the beſt, I do beſeech your lordſhips, 
That, in this caſe of juſtice, my accuſers, 
Be what they will, may ſtand forth face to ow 
And freely urge againit me, : 
_ Nay, my lord, 
That cannot bez you are a counſellor, 
And, hy that virtue, no man dare accuſe you. 
Gar. My lord, becauſe we have buſineſs of more moment, 
We will be ſhort with you. *Tis his highneſs' pleaſure, 
And our conſent, for better trial of you, 
From hence you be committed to the Tower; 
Where, being but a private man again, = 
| You ſhall know many dare accuſe you boldly, 
More than, I fear, you are provided for. 
Ceran. Ah, my good lord of Wincheſter, I thank you, 
You are always my good friend ; if your will paſs, . 
I ſhall both find your r lordſhip judge and j juror, 
Vou are ſo merciful: I ſee your end, 
Tis my undoing : Love, and meckneſs, lord, 
: Deen a eden better than ambition; 


Saxony i in the years 152 1 and 1522. GET. 

A heart void of duplicity or guile. MALON TY 
It is a ſcriptural expretlion. See Ach, 11. 46. Rr xo. | 
9 dove Publ ick peace. M. Magon, 


Win 
8 Alluding to the hereſy of Thomas 8 which (prog up in 


— . * 

% ' — Wine, „ 

9 I, 15 5 ; * * * ie 1 > 
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Win ſtray ing ſouls with modeſty again, 

Caſt none away. That I ſhall clear myſelf, 

Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 


I ͤ make as little doubt, as you do conſcience 
In doing daily wrongs. I could ſay more, 


But reverence to your calling makes me modeſt, 
Gar. My lord, my lord, you are a ſectary, 


That's the plain truth; your painted gloſs diſcovers,3 
To men that underſtand you, words and weakneſs. 


Crom. My lord of Wincheſter, you are a little, 
By your good favour, too ſharp ; men ſo noble, 
However faulty, yet ſhould find reſpe 
For what they have been: tis a . 

To load a falling man. 


Car. | Good maſter Secretary, 


'Tery your honour mercy ; you may, work. 
Of all this table, ſay ſo. 


CW m. Why, my lord ? 
Gar, Do not I know you for a favourer 
Of this new ſect ? ? ye are not ſound, 


Crom. | Not found 2 
Gar, Not found, I ſay. 
Crom. 55 Would you were half ſo hone! 


Men's prayers then would ſeek you, not their fears. 
Gar, I ſhall remember this bold * 


„ Do. | 
Remember your bold life too. | „ 
Chan. This i is too much 
Forbear, for ſhame, my lords, 3 
EE have done, | 
Crom. £ | | And "= 
Chan, Then thus for on wy lord —It ſtands agreed, 


I rake 


D : Thoſe that 8 you, under this painted ghſe, this fair outſide, 
diſcover your empty talk and your falſe reaſoning. Jo#Nns0N., | 


3 This and the little ſpeech above“ This is too much, &c. are in 
| the old copy given to the Lord Chamberlain. The differences between 
| Cham. and Chan. is ſe flight, that I have not heſitated to give them both 

to the wn, who on Cranmer' s entrance ttc} arraigns him, and 


| therefore, 


Vos. vl. = 2. 


r 
e e — 
t. - 


* — 
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| But! muſt needs to the "Ny my lords ? 


Moſt 1 go like a traitor thither? ? 
: And ſee him gabe! 1 he Tc ower. 


I have a little 1 to ſay. Look there, my lards ; 
y virtue of that ring, I take my cauſe 


When we firſt put this dangerous ſtone a rolling, 
*Twould fall upon ourſelves. | 


6 king for the committal in a ſubſequent paſſage, lik-wite ſupports the 
5 emendation now mages which was een d by Mr. .Sie MALON E. 
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5 I take i it, by all voices, that forthwith 


You be convey'd to the Tower a priſoner; 


| There to remain, till the king's further pleaſure | 


Be known unto us: Are you all Ns ta, lords Sb 
All. We are. 3 
Cranr. Is there no other way of 1 merey, f 


Car. © What other 1 


Would you expect? you are ſtrangely e ; 
| 255 ſome o'the guard be ready there, 


| Enter Guard. 
1 ROO | | | ; For me? 


Gar. | Receive him, 


Tran: --- Stay, good my lords, 


Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it LE 
To a moſt noble judge, the king my maſter, ED T- 
Cham, This 3 1s the king' 8 ring. ö 
Jar. Tris no counterfeit. = 
Su. Tis the right ring, by heaven: I told ye all, "| 


Nor. Do you think, myl 61d, 
The king will ſuffer but the little wager 


Of this man to be vex'd? _ TO 3 


Cham. Tis now too certain. 
How much more is his life in value with him! 8 I 
Would I were fairly erenYy. 1 
Crom. My mind gave me, 5 as 


= In ſeeking tales, and en „ | | | : « 
; — this man, TR dh the devil ? 


And 


1 8 (without any Loni a bis kigh ſation in the council,) J is 


the perſon to whom Shakipeare would naturally aſſign the order for his 11 
being committed to the Iower. The Chancellor's apologizing to he 7 
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And his diſciples only envy at,) 
Ye blew the fire that burns ye Now have at ye. 


Enter King, frowning on them ; takes his ſeat, 


Car. Dread Ny how much are we bound to 
. heaven | 

In daily thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince; 
Not only good and wiſe, but moſt religious: 
One that, 1 in all obedience, makes the church 
The chief aim of his honour ; and, to ſtrengthen 
That holy duty, out of dear reſpec, 
His royal ſelf in judgement comes to hear 
The cauſe betwixt her and this great offender. 

EK. Hen. You were ever good at ſudden commendations, 

Biſhop of Wincheſter, But know, I come not 
Jo hear ſuch flattery now, and in my preſence z 
They are too thin! and baſe to hide offences. 
To me you cannot reach, you play the ſpaniel, | 2 
e 
| 4 i. e. the commendations ne: e Mr. Pope l in the former 
line changed Jattery to f2tteries, and this unneceſſary emendation has 
been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors, I believe our authour wrote 


They are too thin and bare; and that the editor of the firſt folio, not 7 


_ underſtanding the word, changed it to vaſes as he did in MY Hewy Ws 
Part I, MALON E. | 


I think the pointing of theſe lines preferable to that in the former 
| edition, in which they Rand thus: 1 | 


— Icome not 


To hear ſuch flatteries n1W n andi in * Preſence 
Tozy are too thing & e. 


Lt then follows: 

To me you cannot reach: you _ the Sant 

And think with wagging of your tongue to evin me. 
nut the former of theſe lines ſhould evidently be thus writes; 
N To one you cannot reach you play the ipaniel, 


the relative BY being underſtood, Wu ALLE x. 
I think the old copy is right, Maronr. 


. Surely; the firſt of theſe lines ſhould be pointed bs; 
Jo me you cannot reach, ydu play the ſpaniel, 


That is, you fawn upon me, who am above your malice. M. Mano. 
In the punRuation of this paſlage I have followed the concurring 8 advice 
ef Mr. What Ways and Mr, M. Maſon. STEEVENS. : 
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And think with wagging of your tongue to win me; 


| Thou haſta cruel nature, and a bloody. 
| Good man, [To CRANMER. ] fit down, Now let me ſee _ 


He, that dares moſt, but wag bis finger at thee: + 


Than but once think his place becomes thee not. 


1 had thought, [ had had men of ſome underſtanding. 
And wiſdom, of my council ; but I find none, 
Was it diſcretion, lords, to let this man, | 
This good man, (few of you deſerve that dude.) | 
This honeſt man, wait like a lowſy footboy _ 


Why, what a ſhame was this ? 


Power as he was a counſellor to try him, 
Not as a groom ; There's ſome of ye, I ſee, 
More out of malice than integrity, - _ 
Would try him to the utmoſt, had ye mean ; 
Which ye ſhall never have, while I live. - 


Take him, and uſe him well, he's 8 of it. 


May be beholdea to a ſubject, 1 


_ 6 Who * to hls a tis lac © or Etuation - in Anleh be is, is | 
not ſuitable to thee alſo? who ſuppoſes that thou art not as fit for the 
| 1 of a privy counſellor as he is. 


But, whatſoe'er thou tak'ſt me for, I am ſure, 


roudeſt 


By all that's holy, he had better ſtarve, 


Sur. May 1 it pleaſe your grace,— | 
K. Hen. No, ſir, it does not pleaſe 1 me. 


At chamber door? and one as == as you are? 
id my commiſſion 
Bid ye ſo far forget yourſelves? I gave xe 


Chan, Thus far, 


55 My moſt dread ſorereiga, may it like your grace 
J“ let my tongue excuſe all. What was purpos d, 
Concerning his impriſonment, was rather 
(If there be faith in men,) meant for his trial, 
And fair purgation to the world, than malice ; 

I am ſure, in me, 


K. Well, well, my lords, reſpect . 3 
J will fay thus much for bim, If a prince 


Am , for his love and ſervice, fo to him. | 
| Make 


. * n 7 
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"bs Rowe and al the . editors read==this date Maron . 
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| Make me no more ado, but all embrace him; 5 | 

Be friends, for ſhame, my lords. —My lord of Canterbury, 
I have a ſuit which you muſt not deny me; 
That is, a fair young maid that yet wants baptiſm,” 
You muſt be godfather,* and anſwer for her. 

Cran, The greateſt monarch now alive may glory 

1 ſuch an honour ; ; How may I deſerve it, 

'That am a poor and humble ſubject to you ? | 
EK. Hen. Come, come, my lord, you'd ſpare your ſpoons ; Þ 

you ſhall have 
Two noble partners with you; the old ducneſs of Norfolk, 
And my marquiſs Dorſet; 3 e theſe pleaſe vou 3 D . 
nce 


1 My Cuit 3 is, that you would be a 8 to a fair young TY Who 
is not yet chriſtened. Mr. Rowe reads—There is, &c. and all the ſubſe: - 


quent editors have adopted this unneceſſary alteration, The final word 
ber, we ſhould now confider as ſuperfluous; but we have many inſtances 


of a ſimilar phraſeology in theſe plays: —or, the conſtroction may be 
A fair young maid, &c. you muſt be ee L, and anſwer for her. 


MArLORE. 


| s "2 prelates 6 eos ofvrn employed on the like occaſions. 
Cranmer was godfather to Edward VI. See Hall, fo. 232. Archbiſhop 


Warham to Henry's eldeſt ſon by Queen Katharine ; ; and the Biſhop of 


Wincheſter to Henry himſelf, Ses Sandford, 479, 495. RRED. 


9 It was the cuſtom, long before the time of Shakſpeare, for the ſpon- : 
ſors at chriſtenings, to offer gilt ſpoons as a preſent to the child, Theſe 
| ſpoons were called apoſt/e ſpoons, becauſe the figures of the apoſtles were 
carved on the tops of the handles. Such as were at once opulent and 
generous, gave the whole twelve; thoſe who were either more moder- 


ately rich or liberal, eſcaped at the expence of the four evangeliſts ; or 


even ſometimes conteated themſelves with preſenting one ipoon only, 
Which exhibited the figure of any ſaint, 1 in honour of whom the child. 


received its name. 
In the year 1 560, we find entered on the books of the Stationers? 


company, « a ſpoyne, of the gyfte of maſter Regiaold Wolfe, all gylte 5 


with the py cture of St. John.“ 
hen Jonſon alſo, in his Bartbol»mew Fair” mentions ſpoons of this kind: 


and all this for the hope of a couple of ape ſpoons, and a cup to 
cat caudle in.“ 


The late Dr. pegge, i in his 1 to A Forme of Cury, a Noll of ancient 


Engiif Cookery, compiled about A. D. 1390, &. obſerves, that (the 
general mode of eating muſt either have been with the ſpon or the fingers; 
and this perhaps, may have been the reaſon, that ſpoons became the uſual 
e from goſſi ps to their god-children, at chriſtenings.“ SrREVENS. | 
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- Once more, my lord of Wincheſter, I charge you, 
Embrace, and love this man. 


Gar. With a true heart, | 
And brother. love, I do it: 
Cran, And let "ESPE 


| Witneſs, how dear I hold this confirmation. $ 
K. Hen. Good man, thoſe Joyful tears ſhow thy true 
, en, 
The common voice, I ſee, is verify'd 
Of thee, which ſays thus, Do my lord of 8 


= A ſhrewd turn, and he is your friend for CVEr 


Come lords, we trifle time away; I long 

To have this young one made a chriſtian, 

Ass J have made ye one, lords, one remain; ; 2 
* 80 I grow ſtronger, you more honour 2  FExennt, 


| 6 CENE m. 
The Palace Tard. 
No iſe and tumult evithin e Enter porter, and bis Man, 


1 You'll leave your noiſe anon, ye raſcals: Do you | 
: take the court for Daris-garden 7. ? ye rude ſlaves, leave your 


Sap ing. 


Labin. ] Good maſter pars: I belong to the larder, 
| 8 
2 The bear-garden of that time. Jensen . : 
This celebrated bear-garden on the Bankſide was ſo called from Robert 
5 de Paris, who had a houſe and garden there in the time of King | 
_ Richard II. Rot. clauſ. 16 R. II. der] 1 Te Blount” $ GLo05S80GRAPH, 
| MAL ONE. 
The Globe theatre, i in which Shakfocare- was a a performer, ſtood on the 
| ſouthern fide of the river Thames, and was contiguous to this noted place 
ol tumult and diforder, St. Mary Overy's church is not far from London 
Bridge, and almoſt oppoſite to Fiſnmongers' Hall, Wincheſter Houſe was 
over again Cole Harbour. Paris-gar4en was in a line with Bridewell, 


and the Glebe playhouſe faced Blackfriars, Fleetditch, or St. Paul's, It 


Vas an hexagonal building of ſtone or brick. Its roof was of ruſhes, with © 


A4 flag on the top. See a ſouth view of London, (as it appeared i in 1599,). 
5 F by T. Wood, in ond 8 Sopot in ee 1. in 1771. 
| TEEVENSs | 


BE Ws ſhouting ng or rearing 3 a ſenſe which this word has now almoſt loſt, 
| 1 Littleton | in his Dictionary has however given it in its kreſent ſignification 
as follows % To gap or e voci erer.“ Z Reed, 


OR” e 8 nm 
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Port, Belong to the gallows, and be hang'd, you rogue: 


Is this a place to roar in ?—Fetch me a dozen crab-tree 
ſtaves, and ſtrong ones; theſe are but ſwitches-to them, —1Il 


ſcratch your heads: You mult be ſecing chriſtenings ? Do 
you look for ale and cakes here, you rude- raſcals? 5 


Man. Pray, ſir, be patient: tis as much impoſſible | 


(Unleſs we ſweep them from the door with cannons, ) 


To ſcatter them, as 'tis to make them ſleep 


On May-day morning; 4 which will never be: 
We may as well puſh againſt Paul's, as ſtir them. 


Port. How got they in, and be hang'd? 
Man, Alas, I know not ; How gets the ide i in? b 
As much as one ſound cudgel of four foot 
(You ſee the poor remainder) could di iſtribure, 
I made no ſpare, fir. - 
A You did nothi ung, fir. 
Man. I am not Sampſi on, nor fir Guy, nor Colbrand, ? to 


mow them down before me: but, if I ſpar'd any, that had 


S 


aà head to hit, either young or old, he or the, cuckold or 
cuckold-maker, let me never hope to ſee a chine again s and 
that I would not for a cow, God ſave her. | CS 


_ [1Within,] Do you hear, maſter Porter? 
Port. I ſhall be with you e Sood maſter puppy. 


Keep the door cloſe, ſirrah. 


Man. What would you have me do? 


Port, What ſhould you do, but knock them down by 5 


the dozens? Is this nende to muſter in? 6 or have we 


5 ſome 
bY 4 It was s anciently the 8 for all at of people to go out a maying 
on the firſt of May, Ir is on record that King Henry VIII, and 


Queen Katharine partook of this diverſion. STzEVENS. 
Stowe ſays, that, „in the month of May, namely, on May- day 1 in the 


morning, every man, except impediment, would walk into the ſweet 
meadows and green woods; there to rejoice their ſpirits with the beauty 

and favour of ſweet flowers, and with the noiſe [i. e. concert] of birds, 

praiſing God in their kind,” See alſo Brand's Obſervations on. popular 


Antiquities, $v0. 1777, p. 255. REED. 


5 Of Guy of Warwick every one has heard, Colbrand was the Daniſh : 
giant, whom Guy ſubdued at Wincheſter, T heir combat is very elabo- 


rately deſcribed by Drayton in his Polyolbicn. JounNs0N. 
6: The train-bands of the city were exerciſ. d in Moorfields. 
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228 RING HENRY VIII. 
ſome ſtrange Indian with the great tool come to court, the 
women ſo beſiege us? Bleſs me, what a fry of fornication is 
at door! On my chriſtian conſcience, this one chriſtening 
will begeta thouſand ; here will be father, godfather, and all 
together. 5 V 


Man. The ſpoons will be the _ is a fel- 
hould be a brazier by his 
face, ) for, o'my conſcience, twenty of the dog- days now reign 


low ſomewhat near the door, he 


in's noſe; all that ſtand about him are under the line, they 


need no other penance : That fire-drake 8 did I hit three 
times on the head, and three times was his noſe diſcharg'd 
_ againſt me; he ſtands there, like a mortar-piece, to blow us.? 

There was a haberdafher's wife of ſmall wit 2 near him, 


that rail'd upon me till her pink'd porringer fell off her head,3 


for kindling ſuch a combuſtion in the ſtate. I miſs'd the 
- meteor + once, and hit that woman, who cry'd out, clubs 


| 
| 
| 
| 


2 —_ a n ESE 2 2 I x TONY * 2 _— ay 5 45 &B, 
OR 


EN N A brafer ſignifies a man that manufactures braſs, and a reſervoir for 1 


| tharcoa} occafionally heated to convey warmth. Both theſe ſenſes are : 


underſtood, Jon N SON. 


A fire-drake is both a ſerpent, anciently called a brenning - drale, or 


 dizjas, and a name formerly given to a Mill o'the Wiſp, or ignis fatuus. | 


A fire-drakt is thus deſcribed by Bullokar in his Expofitor, 8 vo. 3616: 


t Firedrake. A fire ſometimes ſeen flying in the night, like a dragon. 
Common people think it a ſpirit that keepeth ſome treaſure hid; but 


_ philoſophers affirme it to be a great unequal exbalation, inflamed betweene 
two clouds, the one hot, the other cold, which is the reaſon that it alſo 


ſmoketh; the middle part whereof, accordine to the proportion of the hot 5 
cloud, being greater than the reſt, maketh it ſeeme like a bellie, and both 


ends like unto a head and taile.” MALON E. 
Read - to blow us p. M. Mason. 5 
I believe the old reading is the true one, STEEVENS. 


7 5 ee whoſe hand Dr. Farmer thinks may be traced in different 
parts of this play, uſes this expreflion in his induction to The Magnetick 

| Lady: And all baberdaſbers of ſmall <vit, I preſume.” Marons, _ 
Do 3 Her pinid porringer is her pink'd cap, which looked as if it had been 


moulded on a porringer. MaLonz.. 3 
4 The fire-drake, the braſi er. 2 8 


Clubs] was the outcry for aſſiſtance, upon any quarrel or tumult in 


tze ſtreets, WHaLLEY. 


Nor did this practice obtain merely among the lower claſs of people: 

© — for in the Firſt Part of Henry VI. when the mayor of London endea- 
vours to interpoſe between the factions of the duke of Gloceſter, and the 
JJ 
Ih call for clubs, if you will not away.“ M. MASs0ON. 


SrEEVENS. 


. 
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when I might ſee from far ſome forty truncheoneers draw to 
her ſuccour, which were the hope of the Strand, where ſhe 
was quarter'd. They fell on; I made good my place; at 
length they came to the broomſtaff with me, I defy'd them 
ſtill ; when ſuddenly a file of boys behind them, looſe ſhot,? 


deliver'd ſuch a ſhower of pebbles, that I was fain to draw 


mine honour in, and let them win the work ; 3 The devil was 
amongſt them, I think, ſurely, 


Pert. Theſe are the youths that thunder at a play-houſe, | 


and fight for bitten apples ;4 that no audience, but the Tri- 
; bulation of Tower-hill, or the limbs of Limehouſe,” their 


dear 
2 Looſe or eat ſhooters. Mar on Eo 
3 A term of fortification. STEEVENS. 8.) | 
4 The prices of ſeats for the vulgar in our ancient e were fo very 


low, that we cannot wonder if they were filled with the tumultuous | 
company deſcribed by Shakipeare in this ſcene, | 

So, in The Gul's Hornbook, by Decker, 1609: „% Your groundling ad | 
gallery commoner buys his ſport by the Penny. 


Again, 1 in the Prologue to Beaumont and F letcher's Mad Lover: 5 
« How many tꝛucpences you've ſtow'd to day! 
The prices of the boxes indeed were greater. 


So, in The Gul's Hornb:ok, by Decker, 1609: © At a new playe you 
take up the twelvepenny roem next the ſtage, becauſe the ona and you 
may ſeeme to be haile fellow wel met,” &c. | 


Again, i in Vit ⁊oitbeut Money | 
% And who extoll's you in the balf-crizon "PIE 
« Where you might fit and muſter all the beauties.” 


And laſtly, it appears from the Induction to Bartho omew Fair, 4s Ben | 
: that tobacco was ſmoked in the ſame place: „ He looks like a 


ellow that I have ſeen accommodate gentlemen with tobacco at our 


theatres,” And from Beaumont and Fletcher's Woman Hater, 1607, it 
| ſhould ſeem that beer was ſold there: There is no poet acquainted with 
more ſhakings and quakings towards the latter end of his new play, when 
he's in that caſe that he ſtands peeping between the curtains fo fearfully, 
Ae a bottle E ale cannot be opened, but he thinks ſomebody hiſſes.“ | 
| STEEVENSs 
3 1 ſuſpe ct the Tribulatien to have been a puritanical meeting-houſe, N 
Tbe limbs of Limekonſe, 1 do not underſtand. Jon xsoN. YL 
Dr. John ſon's conjecture may be countenanced by the following paſſage : 
In, «© Magnificence, a goodly interlude and a merys deviſed' and made by 
| fo nos Sketton, ore laureate 2 Wy * Printed ä Raktel! 5 
kol. e, ö | | 
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130 KING HENRY VIIL 
dear 3 are able to endure. I have ſome of them in 


7 Some fall to foly them ſelfe for to ſpyll, | 
«© And fome fall prechynge on toure by/l.” STEEVENS; 


| Alliteration has given riſe to many cant expreſſions, conſiſting of words 


Paired together. Here we have cant names for the inhabitants of thoſe 


places who were notorious puritans, coined for the humour of the allitera- 


tion. In the mean time it muſt not be forgotten, that “ precious limbs“ 
was a common phraſe of contempt for the Puritans. T. WAR TON. 


Limehouſe was before the time of Shakſpeare, and has continued to be 


ever ſince, the reſidence of thoſe who furniſh ſtores, ſails, &c. for thipping. 


A great number of foreigners having been conſtantly employed in theſe 


manufactures (many of which were introduced from other countries) they 
aſſembled themſelves under their ſeveral paſtors, and a number of places of 
different worſhip were built in conſequence of their reſpective aſſociations. 
As they claſhed in principles, they had frequent quarrels, and the place 
has ever ſince been famous for the variety of its ſects, and the turbulence 


of its inhabitants. It is not improbable that Shakſpeare wrote the /ambs 


£ of Limehouſe, A limb of the devil, is, however, a common vulgariſm. 


STEKEVENS. 


The ward Rab,! in the ſenſe of an impudentiy vicious perſon, is not un- 


5 common in 1 at this day. In the north it is pronounced limp, and 
means a miſchievous boy. The alteration ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens is, 
however, ſufficiently countenanced by the word tribulation, if in fact oh: ; 


alluſion be to the puritans. RITSON. 


It appears from Stowe” n that the inhabltatts of Tower-hill were . 


remarkably turbulent, 


It may however be doubted, whether this paſſage was levelled at the 
ſpectators aſſembled in any of the theatres in our author's time. It may 
| Have been pointed at ſome apprentices and inferior citizens, who uſed 


occaſionally to appear on the ſtage, in his time, for their amuſement, 
The limbs of Limehouſe, their dear brothers, were, perhaps, young 

citizens, who went to ſee their friends.—School- boys, apprentices, the 

ſtudents in the inns of court, and the members of the univerſities, all, at 


this time, wore occaſionally the ſock or the buſkin,—However, I am by 
no means confident that this is the true interpretation of the paſſage before | 


us. MALONE. 


It is evident that The WF; ribulation, 0 its fituation, muſt have been 3 
place of entertainment for the rabble of its precincts, and the limbs ff 


Limebcuſe ſuch performers as furniſhed out the ſhow. HENLEYs 


The Tribu/ation does not ſound in my ears like the name of any place 
of entertainment, uvleſs it were particularly deſigned for the uſe of 


Religion's prudes, the Puritans. Mercutio or Truewit would not have been 


attracted by ſuch an appellation, though it might operate forcibly on * 
ſäaint-like organs of Ebenezer or Ananias. | | 
Sbakſpeare, 1 believe, meant to deſcribe an audience familiarized” to | 


excels. of Fro od and why ſhould we ſuppoſe the Tribwlation was not a 
e | ane 


Limbo $ 
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Limbo Patrum, o and there they are like to dance theſe three 
days; beſides the running 8 of two beadles,” that! is to 
come. ; 


Enter the Lond Chamberlain, 
_ Cham. Mercy o'me, what a multitude are here! 


They grow {till too, from all parts they are coming, 

As if we kept a fair here! Where are theſe porters, 

_ Theſe lazy knaves ?—Ye have made a fine hand, fellow 8. 
There's a trim rabble let in: Are all theſe 


Your faithful friends o'the ſuburbs? We ſhall have 


Great ſtore of room, no doubt, left for the ladies, | 3 


When they = back from the chriſtening. 
Port. ____ An'tpleaſe your honour 


We are but men; and what ſo many may do, 
Not being torn a pieces, we have done: 


An army cannot rule them. 5 
Cham. "EM RR Ilive, A 


If the king blame me for t, I'll lay ye all 


By the heels, and ſuddenly ; and on your heads 
And 


eee ee becauſe it was 100 7 I -can eaſily conceive 
that the turbulence of the moſt clamorous theatre, has been exceeded by 
the bellowings of puritaniſm againſt ſurplices and farthingales; and that 
our k upper- gallery, during Chriſtmas week, is a ſober conſiſtory compared 
with the vehemence of fanatick due againſt Bel and the Dragon, 


that idol Starch, the antichriſtian Hierarchy, and the Whore of Babylon. 

Neither do I ſee with what propriety the limbs of Limehouſe could be 
call ed «young citizens,” according to Mr, Malone's ſuppofition. Were 
the inhabitants of this place (a!moſt two miles diſtant from the capital) 


ever collectively entitled citizers -The phraſe, dear brothers, is very 

plainly uſed to point out ſome fraternity of canters allied to the Tribula- 

tion both in purſujts and manner, dy ee zeal and conſummate 
ignorance. 8 TEEV INS. 


_ © He means, in confinement. In limbo continues to be a cant phraſe | 
in the ſame ſenſe, at this day. Ma Lox E. 55 
The Limbus Patrum is properly the place where the old Fathers and 


Patriarchs are ſuppoſed to be waiting for the re ſurrection. An 


A publick wlipping. Jon NSN. 
A bargquet in ancient language did not kignify either dinner or [ oper, 


but the deſert after each of them. To the confinement therefore of theſe 
noters, a whipping was to be the deſert, STEEVEN$, 
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And here ye lie baiting of bumbards,s when 

Ye ſhould do ſervice, Hark, the trumpets ſound ; 
They are come already from the chriſtening : 
So, break among the preſs, and find a way out 

To let the troop paſs fairly; or I'll find 
A Marſhalſea, ſhall hold you play theſe two months. 
Peort. Make way there for the princeſs. ' 
Man. Vou great fellow, ſtand cloſe up, or P 11 17 8 your | 
| head ake | 
Port. You i'the camlet, get up o'the rail; ;9 In pick you 
9 er the pakes elſe,* SE LE 


| The Palace. 


| Enter . 3 then two . Lord == 
SGarter, CRANMER, Duke of NoRFOLK, with his Marſhal's 
Haff, Duke of SUFFOLK, two Noblemen bearing great ſtand- 
ing boæuls for the chriſtening gifts ; then four Noblemen 
| bearing a canopy, under which the Ducheſs of NorroLx, 
podmother, bearing the child richly habited in a mantle, Sc. 
Train borne by a Lady: then follows the Marchioneſs of 
 __ DorsEr, the other godmother, and ladies, The Fu paſs 
once about the flage, and Garter Speaks. : 


| Gare. Heaven, from thy endlefs goodneſs, ſend 88 N 


e. long, and ever . to the VOWS and | mighty princeſs of 
Elizabeth ! 


| | | Flarifh, | 
i A bumbard i is an 1 barrel; to „ baie 3 is to tople, to lis at the 5 


N iger. Jon NsOox. 


3 We muſt rather read—get up of the rail,—or,——get off the all. 


| M. Magon. 
1 To pick i is to pitch. To pick a dart,” Cole renders, jacuber. Die To 
| Ky + MALONE. | 
To fick and to pitch were anciently ſynonymous. Sr EVEN. - 
3 At Greenwich, where, as we learn from Hall, fo, 217, this procedion 1 
55 was made from the church of the Friers. Krzo, 4 
4 1. e. bowls elevated on feet or pedeſtals. STEEVENS., | i 
5 Theſe words are not the invention of the poet, __ been | 
: pronounced at Ge OY of Elizabeth. Maron 3 : 


KING HENRY VIIL 
Flauriſh, Enter King, and Train, 


Oran. [ Kneeling.) And to your 95 885 and the good | 
queen, 
My noble partners, and myſelf, thus pray; 
All comfort, joy, in this moſt gracious 1 
Heaven ever laid up to make _—_ happy, 


May hourly fall upon ye: f 
K. Hen. Thank you, good | lord archbiſhop -t RF 
What is her ane? 
Gram. Elizabeth, 
K. Hen. Stand up, lord. 


[The King 41 es rhe child. | 
With this kiſs take my bleſſing : God 8 thee! 
Into whoſe hand 1 give thy life. 
Cran. 2 | Amen, | 
K. Hen. My noble goflips, ye have been too Prodigal: 
I thank ye heartily ; fo ſhall this . e 
When ſhe has fo moch — x 
C.. Let me fark: fir, 
For Heaven now v bids me; and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they?ll find them truth. 
This royal infant, (heaven ſtill move about her * 
Though in her cradle, yet now promiſes 
_ Hoe this land a thouſand thouſand bleſſings, 
Which time ſhall bring to ripeneſs: She ſhall be | 
| (But few now living can behold that goodneſs,) 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that ſhall ſucceed: Sheba was never 
More covetous of wiſdom, and fair virtue, gs 
Than this pure ſoul ſhall be: all princely graces, 
That mould up ſuch a mighty piece as this is, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall fill be doubled on her: truth ſhall nurſe her, 
Holy and heavenly thoughts ſtill counſel her: 
She mall be lov'd, and fear d: Her own ſhall blefs her; 3 
Her foes ſhake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with ſorrow: Good grows with ber: 
4 | In a 
LED. 1 ſuppoſe the wool - iſhop ſhould be omitted, as it only ſerves to 


ſpoil the meaſure, Be it remembered alſo that drebbiſhop, throughout this 
Play, i is accented e on the aun a renten. 5 
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In her days, every man ſhall eat in ſafety 

Under his own vine,” what he plants; and ſing 
The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours: 
God ſhall be truly known; and thoſe about her 
From her ſhall read the perfect ways of honour, 
And by thoſe claim their greatneſs, not by blood. 
{Nor EY this Py rang th with her :5 But as when 


7 The original hs; is borrowed from the ach chapter of the firſt 
book of Kings: 5. 6 Every man ewelt ſafely under his vine.“ STEEVENS. 
A A fimilar expreſſion is in Miah, iv. 4: 44 But they ſhall fit every man 
under his vine, and under his fig tree, and none ſhall make them afraid,” 

REED. 

8 Theſe lines, to the znterruption by the king, ſeem to have been in · 

ſerted at ſome reviſal of the play, after the acceMion of King g James. If 


the paſſage, included in erotchets, be left out, the ſpeech of Cranmer 


proceeds in a regular tenour of prediction, and continuity of ſentiments; 
dut, by the interpoſition of the new lines, he firſt celebrates Elizabeth's 


8 ſucceſſor, and then wiſhes he did not know that ſhe was to die; firſt 
rejoices at the conſequence, and then laments the cauſe. * Our author was 
at once politick and idle; he reſolved to flatter James, but neglected to 


reduce the whole ſpeech to propriety; or perhaps intended that the lines 
inſerted ſhould be ſpoken in the action, and omitted in the publication, if 


any publication was ever in his thoughts, Mr. Theokals has made the 


ſame obſervation, JoiNsoN. 

lagree entirely with Dr. Johnſon with re ſpect to the time when theſe 
additional lines were inſerted, and ſuſpect they were added in 1613, after 
| Shakſpeare had quitted the ſtage, by that hand which tampered with the 
bother parts of the play ſo much, as to have rendered the verification of it 
of a different colour from all che other plays of Shakſpeare. MAL ONE. 


Such indeed were the ſentiments of Mr. Roderick, though the examples 
adduced by bim in ſupport of them are, in my judgement, undeciſive. 
See Canons of Criticiſm, edit. 1763, p. 263. But, were the fact as he has 
ſtated it, we know not how far our poet might have intentionally. 


deviated from his uſual practice of verſification. 
If the reviver of this play (or tamperer with it, as he is ſtyled by Mr. 
Malone,) had ſo much influence over its numbers as to have entirely 
changed their texture, he muſt be ſuppoſed to have new woven the ſubſtance 
of the whole piece; a fact almoſt incredible. 


The lines under immediate conſideration were very probably furnithed 


| by Ben Jenſon; for 
_ When heaven ſhall call he from 15 cha of darkneſs . 
5 (meaning the dim ſpot” we live in,) is a ſeeming imitation of the 


tollowing paſſage in the gth book of Lucan (a poet from whole ſores 014 
| Ben has often enriched himſelf ): h 
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The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phœnix, RE 

Her aſhes new create another heir, | 

As great in admiration as herſelf; 

So ſhall ſhe leave her bleſſed neſs to one, 

(When heaven ſhall call her from this cloud of darkneſo,) 

Who, from the ſacred aſhes of her honour, 

Shall ſtar-like riſe, as great in fame as ſhe was, 

And ſo ſtand fix'd : Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 

That were the ſeryants to this choſen infant, 

Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him; 

Wherever the bright ſun of heaven ſhall ſhine, 

His honour and the greatneſs of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations :9 He ſhall flouriſh, 

And, like a mountain cedar, regen his branches | 

To all the plains about him: Our chilcren's children 

Shall ſee this, and bleſs heaven. 1 

e 4, Os Thon ſpeakeſt wonders,] 
Cran. She ſhall be, to the happineſs of England, 2 

An aged princeſs ;* many days ſhall ſee her, 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it, 

*Would I had Known no more] but ſhe muſt die, 


allude to the ſettlement of that colony. MA LON E. 
2 The tranſition here from the complimentary addreſs to King James 
the firſt is ſo abrupt, that it ſeems obvious to me, that compliment was 
inſerted after the acceſſion of that prince. If this play was wrote, as in 


my opinion it was, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, we may eafily 
determine where Cranmer's eulogium of that princeſs concluded. 3 make | 


no queſtion but the poet reſted here: 
| And by the * e claim their greatneſs, not by Bad. 
All that the biſhop lays after this, was an occaſioual homage paid to her 


| ſucceſſor, and evidently inſerted after her demiſe. How naturally, with- 
out this inſertion, does the king's joy and farisfaCory reflection en ms | 


ac to prophecy, come in! _ 
King. Thou ſpeakeft wonders, O brd archbi 7 
Thou t made me now a man. Newer, before _ 
This happy child, did J get any thing: &c. 
| Whether the king would fo properly have made this inference, upon hear- 


ing that a ch ld of fo great hopes ſhould die without iu, is ſubmitted $0 


en Tuxer ALD. 


9 > On a Ude of this aten s king, 3 formerly 3 to the 
great Bacon, and is now in the poſſe ſſion of Lord Grimſton, he is ſtyled 


imperii Atlantici conditur. The year before the revival of this play (1612) 
there was a lottery for the plantation of Virginia, Theſe lines probably | 
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BY KING HENRY VIII. 
She muſt, the ſaints muſt have her; yet a er 
A moſt unſpotted lily ſhall ſhe paſs 
To the ground, and all the Ka ſhall mourn her, 
K. Hen, O lord archbiſhop, 
Thou haſt made me now a man; never, before 
This happy child, did 1 get any thing: | 
'This oracle of comfort has fo pleas'd me, 
That, when I am in heaven, I ſhall defire | 
To ſee what this child does, and praiſe my Maker. 
I thank ye all, — To you, my good lord mayor, 

And your good brethren,3 I am much beholden ; 

I have receiv'd much honour by your preſence, _ 
And ye ſhall find me thankful. Lead the way, lords — 
Ve muſt all ſee the queen, and ſhe muſt thank ye, 

She will be fick elſe. This day, no man think 
He has buſineſs at his houſe; for all ſhall Kay, 


T his little one ſhall make 1 it holiday, Ss L Era. 


. Old copy—you. But the aldermen were never called beothren to the 
| king. The top of the nobility are but coufins s and counſellors, r. 
WE ys therefore, rightly adviſed ; | | ö 


And your goed brithreng——— | | | 
i. e. the lord mayor's brethren, which is properly their fyle. 


THEOBALDs | 
* The play of Henry the Eighth is one of thoſe, which Kill keeps 
poſſeſſion of the ſtage, by the ſplendour of its pageantry. The coronation, 
about forty years ago, drew the people together in multitudes for a great 
part of the winter. Yet pomp is not the only merit of this play. The 
meek ſorrows and virtuous diſtreſs of Katharine have furniſhed ſome 
| ſcenes, which may be Juſtly numbered among the greateſt efforts of 


| tragedy. But the genius of Shakſpeare comes in and goes out with 
5 Katharine, WARES other | ns _ be _ nerves and — written. 


e 


EPILOGUE, 


. 


EPILOGUE. 


"Tis ten to « one, this play can never pleaſe. 
All that are here: Some come to take their eaſe, 
And ſleep an act or two; but thoſe, we fear, 

We have fri ghted with our trumpets ; ſo, tis clear, 
"They'll ſay, tis naught : others, to hear the city 


Abus'd extremely, and to cry. — hat's abitty ? 


Which we have not done neither: that, I fear, 
All the expected good we are like to hear 
For this play at this time, is only in 
The merciful conſtruction of good women; 
For ſuch a one we ſhow'd them ;5 If they nile,» 
And ſay, "twill do, I know, within a while | 


All 

s In the chanthee of Katharine, Jonnven; 8 5 
s This thought is too much hackney'd. It had been uſed already in 

the Epilogues to As you like ity and the ſecond part of King Henry IF, 
| STEEVENSe. 

Though it is very difficult to dec: de whether ſhort pieces be genuine or 

| ſpurious, yet I cannot reſtrain myſelf from expreſſing my ſuſpicion that 

neither the Prologue nor Epilogue to this play is the work of Shakſpeare; 


| | non vultus, non color, It appears to me very likely that they were ſupplied 


by the friendſhip or officiouſneſs of Jonſon, whoſe manner they will. 
de perhaps found exactly to reſemble. There is yet another ſuppoſition 
poſſible ; the Prologue and Epilogue may have been written after Shak- 
ſpeare's departure from the ſtage, upon ſome accidental revival of the play, 
and there will then be reaſon for imagining that the writer, whoever he 
Was, intended no great kindneſs to him, this play being recommended by 
a fubtle and covert cenſure of his other Wenner. e is in Shakſpeare . 
ſo mach of 1 and fight; | | | 
8 the fellow, | 
In a long motley coat, guarded with W wy 
| : appears ſo often in his drama, that I think it not very likely that he would 5 
have animadverted ſo ſeverely on himſelf. All this, however, muſt be 
received as very dubious, ſince we know not the exact date of this or the 
other plays, and cannot tell how our author might have changed his 
practice or opinions. Jon x sq. : 
Dr. ſohnſon's conjecture, thus cautiouſly tated, has been ſince ſtrongly 
confirmed by Mr. Tyrwhitt's note, pe 4, by which it appears that this 


play was revived in 1613, at which time without doubt the Prologue and 


Epilogue were added by Ben Jonſon, or ſome other perſon, On the ſubject 
of every one of our author's hiſtorical pieces, except this, I believe a play 

had been, Wes before he commenced : a dramatick poet. MALONE. 

| 1 | catrely 


ib 
All the beſt men are ours; for tis ill hap, 
If they hold, when their ladics bid them clap. 


I entirely agree in opinion with Dr. Johnſon, that Ben Jonſon wrote the 

| Prologue and Efilogue to this play. Shakſpeare had a little before aſſiſted 
bim in his Sejanu: 3 ; and Ben was too proud to receive atliftance without 

returning it, It is probable, that he drew up the directions for the parade 

at the chriftening, &c. which his employment at court would teach him, 


and Shakſpeare muſt be ignorant of. I think, I now and then perceive 


his hand in the dialogue. 


It appears from Stowe, that Robert Green wrote ſome what on this 


ſubje ct. FARMER. | 
In ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's opinion, it may not be amiſs to quate the 
following lines from old Ben's prologue to his Every Man in bis Mumonr's 3. 
„To make a child new ſwaddled, to proceed 

«© Man, and then ſhoot up, in one beard and weed, 
. Patt threeſcore vears: or with three ruſty ſwords, 

«© And help of ſome few foot- and- half. ſoot words,, 
.: 68 Fight over York and Lancaſter's long wars, 

« And in the tyring- houſe,” &c. STFEEVENS- 


The hiſtorical dramas are now concluded, of which the two parts of 
- Herry the Fourth, and Henry the Fifth, are among the happieſt of our 


7 author's compoſitions 3, and King Fobn, Richard the Third, and Henry the 
Eigbib, de ſervedly ftand in the ſ:cond claſs Thoſe whoſe cutiofity 


would refer the hiſtorical ſcenes to their original, may conſu t Kolinined, 


and ſometimes Hall: from Holinſhed, Shakſpeare has often inſerted whole 


ſpeeches, with no more alteration than was neceſſary to the numbers of his 


verſe. To tranſc:ive them into the margin was unneceſſary, becauſe the 


original! is eaſily examined, and they are ſeldom leſs perf picuous 1 in the poet 


than in the hiſtorian, 
Too play hiſtories, or to exhibit a liebe Moti of events by action and 


dialogue, was a common entertainment among our rude anceſtors upon 


great feſtivities. The pariſh clerks once performed at Clerkenwell a play 


Which laſted three roll containing The Hiſtcry of the World. Jon xsON. 


It appears from more than one MS, in the Britiſh Muſeum, that the 


| tradeſmen of Cheſter were three days employed in the repreſentation of 


their twenty-four Whitſun plays or myſteries. The like performances 


at Coventry muſt have taken up a longer time, as they are no leſs than 


forty in number. The exhibition of them began on Corpus Chriſti day, 
which was (according to Dugdale) one of their ancient fairs. See Harl. 


a 15S. 2013, 2124, 2125, and MS, Colt. Lb. D. VII. and Dugdale's- 
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% The ſtory was originally written by Lollius, an old Lombard 
| author, and fince by Chaucer, Porz. 
Mr. Pope (after Dryden) informs us, that the ory of Troilus and Creſ- 
| fida was originally the work of one Lollius, a Lombard; (of whom Gaſ- 
coigne ſpeaks in Dan Bartholmexwe his fir ft Triumph: 4% Since Lollius and 
_ Chaucer both, make doubt upon that gloſe, ) but Dryden goes yet further. 
He declares it to have been written in Latin verſe, and that Chaucer 
tranſlated it. Lollius was a hiſtoriographer of Urbino in Italy. Shakſpeare 
received the greateſt part of his materials for the ſtructure of this play 
from the Troye Bote of Lydgate. Lydgate was not much more than a 
| tranſlator of Guido of Columpna, who was of Meſſina in Sicily, and wrote 
his Hiftory of Trey in Latin, after Did ys Cretenſis, and Dares Phrygius, 
in 1287, On theſe, as Mr. Warton obſerves, he engrafted many new 
romantic inventions, which the-taſte of his age dictated, and which the 


connection between Grecian and Gothic fiction eaſily admitted; at the 


ſame time comprehending in his plan the Theban and Argonautic ſtories 


from Ovid, Statius, and Valerius Flaccus, Guido's work was publiſhed 


at Cologne in 1477, again 1480: at Straſburgh, 1486, and ibidem, 1489. „ 


It appears to have been tranſlated by Raoul le Feure, at Cologne, into 


French, from whom Caxton rendered it into Engliſn in 1471, under the 
title of his Recuyel, & c. ſo that there muft have been yet ſome earlier 
edition of Guido's performance than I have hitherto ſeen or heard of, 
unleſs his firft tranſlator had recourſe to a manuſcript. | | 
Guido of Columpna is referred to as an authority by our own chronicler 
Grafton, Chaucer had made the loves of Troilus and Cre ſſida famous, 
which very probably might have been Shakſpeare's inducement to try 
their fortune on the ſtage, —Lydgate's Troye Boke was printed by Pyn- 
ſon, 1513. In the books of the Stationers* company, anno 1581, is 
entered A proper ballad, dialogue-wiſe, between Troilus and Creſſida.”* 
Again, Feb. 7, 1602: © The booke of Troilus and Creffida, as it. 
is ated by my Lo. Chamberlain's men,” The firſt of theſe entries is 
in the name of Edward White, the ſecond in that of M. Roberts. Again, 


Jan. 28, 1608, entered by Rich, Bonian and Hen, Whalley, « A booke 


| Called the hiſtory of Troilus and Creſida. STELVENS. 
| __ The entry in 1608-9 was made by the bookſellers for ho this play 
was publiſhed in 1609. It was written, I conceive, in 1602. See An 


 Attemp? to aſcertain the Order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Ma rox R. 


Be fore this play of Troilus and Creſſida, printed in 1609, is a bookſeller” i 
5 pre face, ſhowing that firſt impreſſion to have been before the play had 
been acted, and that it was publiſned without Shakſpeare's knowledge, 


from a copy that had fallen into the bookſeller's hands. Mr. Dryden 
thinks this one of the firſt of our author's plays: but, on the contrary, it 


may be judged, from the fore- mentioned preface, that it was one of his laſt; 
and the great number of obſervations, both moral and politick, with Which ; 
this piece is crowded more than any other of his, ſeems to confirm my. 
opinion. Porr. | 
Wie may learn from this preface, that the original proprietors of Shale. 
— . plays ! it their intereſt to N em mage bee | 
5 _—_ \ 


„ 


Author of it adds, at the concluſion, theſe words: © Thank fortune for 
the ſcape it hath made among you, fince, by the grand poſſeſſors wills, I - 
believe you ſhould rather have prayed for them, than have been prayed,” 
&c. By the grand poſſefſors, I ſuppoſe, were meant Heming and Candell. 
It appears that the rival play houſes at that time made frequent depredations 
on one another's copies. In the Induction to The Malcontent, written by 
Webfter, and augmented by Marſton, 1606, is the following paſſage : 
I wonder you wouid play it, another company having intereſt in it.“ 
„ Why not Malevole in folio with us, as Feronimo in decimo ſexto 
with them? They taught us a name for our play; we call it One for 
another. | 3 | 2 5 
Again, T. Heywood, in his preface to The Engliſh Traveller, 1633: 
<< Others of them are till retained in the hands of ſome actors, who 
think it againſt their peculiar profit to have them come in print.“ | 
1 8 | „5 5 SrTEEVENS. 
It appears, however, that frauds were practiſed by writers as well as 
ga ctors. It ſtands on record againſt Robert Greene, the author of Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, and Orlando Furioſo, 1594 and 1599, that he ſold 
the laſt of theſe pieces to two different theatres: «© Maſter R. G. would 


itt not make you bluſh, &c. if you ſold not Orlando Furioſo to the Queen's | 


players for twenty nobles, and when they were in the country, fold the 
fame play to the Lord Admiral's men for as much more? Was not this 
plain Coneycatching, M. G.?“ Defence of Coneycatching, 1592. | 


This note was not merely inſerted to expoſe the craft of authorſhip, but 


to ſhow the price which was anciently paid for the copy of a play, and to 


_ aſcertain the name of the writer of Orlando Furioſo, which was not hitherto 
known, Greene appears to have been the firſt poet in England who ſold 
the ſame piece to different people. Voltaire is much belied, if he has not 


followed his example. Col LIN s. 


Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid by a late editor, [Mr. Capell,] 1 
have a copy of the fit folio, including Troilus and Cręſida. Indeed, as I 
have juſt now obſerved, it was at firſt either 8n-&nown or forgotten, It 
does not however appear in the I of the plays, and is thruſt in between 
the biflories and the tragedies without any enumeration of the pages; 
except, I think, on one leaf only. It differs entirely from the copy ia 
the ſecond folio, FARM Xx. F 

I have conſulted at leaſt teventy copies of the firſt folio, and Troilus and 
Creſida is not wanting in any of them, STEEVENSS (© _ 
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PREFACE ts th he edn of thi pla, 1609 


A never writer, to an ever reader. Newes, 


Fternall reader, you have heere a new play, never ſtal'd with the tage, 
me ver clapper-claw'd with the palmes of the vulger, and yet paſſing full of 

the palme comicall; for it is a birth of your [r. that] braine, that never 
under tooke any thing commicall, vainely: and were but the vaine names 


'of commedies changde for the titles of commodities, or of playes for pleas ; 
you ſhould ſee all thoſe grand cenſors, that now ſtile, them ſuch vanities, 
flock to them for the maine grace of their gravities : eſpecially this 


authors commedies, that are ſo fram'd to the life, that they ſerve for the 
moſt common commentaries of all the actions of our lives, ſhewing ſuch a 
dexteritie and power of witte, that the moſt diſpleaſed with playes, are 


pleasd with his commedies. And all ſuch dull and heavy-witted world- 


 lings, as were never capabte of the witte of a commedie, comming by 
report of them to his repreſentations, have found that witte there, that 
they never found in them-ſelyes, and have parted better-wittied then they 


came: feeling an edge of witte ſet upon them, more then ever they 


. dreamd they had braine to grind it on. So much and ſuch favored ſalt 
of witte is in his eommedies, that they ſeeme (for their height of pleaſure) 
to be borne in that ſea that brought forth Venus. Amongſt all there is 
none more witty than this: and had I time I would comment upon it, 
though I know it needs not, {for ſo much as will make you thinke your 
teſterne well beſtowed) but for ſo much worth, as even poore I know to be 
| uftin it. It deſerves ſuch a labour, as well as the beſt commedy in 


Terence or Plautus. And beleeve this, that when hee is gone, and his 


commedies out of ſale, you will ſcramble for them, and ſet up a new 
Engliſh inquiſition. Take this for a warning, and at the perill of your 
_ pleaſures lofle, and judgements, refuſe not, nor like this the leſſe, for not 
| being ſullied with the ſmoaky breath of the multitude z but thanke fortune 
for the ſcape it hath made amongſt you; ſince by the grand poſſeſſors - 
wills I believe you ſhould have prayd for them Ir. it] rather then beene 
prayd. And fo Ileave all ſuch to bee prayd for (for the flates of their 


' PROLOGUE. 
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| TRY] 


PROLOGUE. 


In Troy there lies the ſcene, From ifles of Greece 
The princes orgulous,3 their high blood chaf'd, 
Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips 
Fraught with the minifters and inftruments, 
Of cruel war: Sixty and nine, that wore 
Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay | 
Put forth toward Phrygia : and their vow is made, 
Jo ranſack Troy; within whoſe ſtrong immures 
The raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, 
With wanton Paris ſleeps ; And that's the quarrel 
To Tenedos they come; 
And the deep-drawing barks do there diſgorge 
Their 9 fraughtage : Now on Dardan plains 
The freſh and yet unbruiſed Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions ; Priam's fix-gated city, 
Dardan, and Tymbria, Ilias, Chetas, Trojan, 
And Antenorides, with maſſy ſtaples, _ 
4 506 eee — Ig e | 


2 Icannot regard this Prolorue (which indeed! is wanting in che quarto 
editions) as the work of Shakſpeare; and perhaps the drama before us 
was not entirely of his conſtruction. It appears to have been unknown 
to his aſſociates, Hemings and Condell, til after the firſt folio was almoſt 
printed oft. STEEVENS. 5 
I conceive this prologue to have been written, and the dialogue, i in more 
than one place, interpolated by ſome d or Marlowe of the time; who 
may have been paid for alter ing and amending one of Shakſpeare's plays: 
very gs oat inſtance of our author 8 pegligencey and the mana- 
ers* taſte! RI TSO. 1 | | 


3 Orguleu, i. e. proud, Aldsinful. gelle Fr. STEVENS. 


4 The names of the gates are here exhibited as in the old copy, for the 
reaſon aſſigned by Dr. Farmer; except in the inſtance of Antenori Jes, 
inftead of which the old copy bas Antenonydus. The quotation from 
_ Lydgate ſhews that was an error of the printer. Matrox r. | | 

To fulfil in this place means to All till there be no room. for more. 

In this ſenſe it is now obſolete. STEEVENS. 

To be . fulfilled with grace and benediRion” is a1 the 5 language of : 
eur ltutgy, Eracksroxx. | 


fn . 


14 PROLOGUE, 
Sperr up the ſons of Troy. 


Now expeQation, tickling ſkittiſh ſpirits, _ 
On one and other fide, 'I rojan and Greek, 


1 Sets all on hazard: - And hither am I come 


A prologue d. but not in * 


be have been barbarouſly demoliſhed by the editors; and a deal of learned 
duſt he makes in ſetting them right again; much however to Mr. Heath's 


ſatisfaction. Indeed the learning is modeſtly withdrawn uy the later : 


editions, and we are quietly inſtructed to read 


ec Dardan, and Thymbria, _ Seas Trojan, 
6 And Antenorides.“ | 


But had he looked into the Troy boke of Lydgate, inflead of puzzling 5 


Himſelf with Dares Phrygius, he would have found the horrid demolition to 
ä been neither the work of Shakſpeare, nor his editors: 


„ Therto his cyte | compaſſed enuyrowne | 
£ Had gates VI to entre into the towne 2 
The firſte of all | and ſtrengeſt eke with all, 
% Largeſt alſo | and moſte princypall, , 
Of myghty byldyng | alone pereleſs, 
Was by the kinge called | Dardamdes; 
« And in ſtorye | iyke as it is founde, 
' 6 Tymbria | was named the ſecondez 
& And the thyrde | called Helyas, 
„ The fourthe gate | hyghte alſo Cetheasz © 
The fyfthe Trojana, | the ſyxth ala, £ 
e zeug and mighty | both in werre and pes.“ 


2 | . empre by R. Pynſon, 1513, fol. b. ii. "oh I. 
The 7, roye Boke was Gmewhat modernized, and reduced into regular 
- Nanzas, about the beginning ef the laſt century, under the name of, The 


Life and Death of Heftor—qvbo fought a Hundred mayne Battailes in open 


Field againſt the Grecians ; herein there wvere Laine on both Sides Fourteene 
Hundred and Sixe Thouſand, Fourſcore and Sixe Men. Fol. no date. 
This work Dr. Fuller, and ſeveral other criticks, have erroneouſly quoted 
| as theoriginalz and obſerve in conſequence, that „ if Chaucer's coin were 
of greater <veight for deeper learning, Lydgate's were of a more refined 
| e for purer language: ſo that one might miſtake him for a modern 


writer.“ FARMER, 


On other occaſions, in the courſe of this play, I ſhall inſert quotations _ 
5 from the T re Books male nina, as being the moſt ON of the two. 

| STEEVENS. 
| 9 Ic come hw to ſpeak the A ERS 15 come in armour; 3 not defying 
DS 5 audience, f in confidence of either the author's or actor's abilities, but 


merely in a character ſuited to the Wee, in a dreſs of FA before E 
ann play. 1 | | 


Of 
Ld Mr. Theobald informs us that he very 1 names of the . Troy 


7 oof oa tt SS 


E kts 5 21H 2290 If 2 


PROLOGUE. 
Of author's pen, or actor's voice; but ſuited 
In like conditions as our argument, — 


'To tell you, fair beholders, that our play 
| Leaps o'er the vaunt 3 and firſtlings 9 of thoſe broils, 


'Ginning in the middle; ſtarting thence away 
To what may be digelted i in a play 


Like, or find fault; do as your pleaſures are 
; Now good, or bad, 'tis but the chance of war, 


„ avant, Wil went before. STzEvVENS. | 
The waunt is the vanguard, called in our author's time the vaunt-guard. 


| Prev. 

P A wins Rus ſignifying the ff preduce or ofepringe. | 
| STEEVENS 
FO VI nnd ORE PxrSONS 


A * - 
6 8 
3 ² ͤ —!—— 


Per aso NS REPRESENTED. 


Pied; king 7 Troy 
Hector, s 2 5 
Troilus, | 
8 his Son, 
Deiphobus, { 1 
Helenus, 
neas, 
Antenor, 
Calchas, a Trojan prieft, taking part with the 8 
Pandarus, Uncle to Creſſida. 

Margarelon, a baſtard fort 4 Priam. 


Trojan 6 ommanders, 


Agamemnon, the Grecian Generals 
Menelaus, his brother, 

Achilles, 
Ajax, 
Ulyſſes, 
Neſtor, 
Diomedes, 
Patroclus, 
I herſites, a eme . ſcurrilous Grecian, 

Alexander, /ervant to Oreſſida. 

Servant 10 Troilus ; ; Servant 70 Paris; ; Servant ts Diomedez, 


Grecian ce. mmanders, 5, 


Helen, ewife to Menelavs. | | wy 
Andromache, wife 7 Hector. | | - 
Caſſandra, daughter to Priam ; 4 a Propheteſs. 
Creſſida, 5 e 70 Calchas, 


Trojan 5 Greek Soldiers, and Attendants 


cb NE, Troy, and the Grecian Canp before it, 


'TROILUS AND CRESS 1DA. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
Troy. Before Priam's Palace. 
Enter TROL US arm'd, and Pa ND AR US. 


Tro, Call here my varlet, I' Il unarm again: 

5 W hy ſhould I war without the walls of Troy, 

That find ſuch cruel battle here within? 

Each Trojan, that is maſter of his heart, 

Let him to field; 'Troilus, alas! hath none, 
Pan. Will this geer ne'er be mended ? 3 
Tro. The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful to their ſtrength, 4 
Fierce to their {kill, and to their fierceneſs TRE n 

But I am weaker than a woman's tear, 

Tamer than ſleep, fonder 5 than ignorance; 

Leſs valiant than the virgin in the night, 
And ſkill-leſs “ as unpractis'd infancy, _ 5 
Pan. Well, I have told you enough of this : for my part, 
I'll not meddle nor make no further, He, that will have 2 
cake out of the wheat, muſt tarry the grinding, 

Jo. Have I not tarry'd | ? 


Fau. Ay, the grinding ; ; but you muſt tarry the bolting. 


Tro. | 


2 This word anciently ngnified a ſervant or Satin to a knight ot 
Warrior. STEEVENS. 


Concerning the word war/er, fee Recher v5 hi argues Jur ts cartes Q foutr. 
Lyon, 1757. p. 61. M. C. TuTEzT. 


3 There is ſomewhat proverbial i in this queſtion, which FH likewiſe meet 
with in the Interlude of Xing Darius, 1565 2 
% Wyll not yet this geere be amended, | 
« Nor your finful acts corrected ?? STEEvENS, 
4 1, e. in addition to their trength. STzEvENS, 
5 i. e. more weak, or fooliſh, Matows. 


Mr. Dryden, in his alteration of this play, bas taken is feeck: a3 


it ſtands, except that he has changed i to artle s, not for the better, | 
” Vece = leſs refers to A and Hie. Jonxsex. 


II 2 
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'Tro, Have I not tarry'd? 


Par. Ay, the bolting; but you muſt tarry the learening, 

Jo. Still have 1 tarry'd, 

Pan. Ay, to the leavening : but here” s yet in the word 

hueercafter, the kneading, the making of the cake, the heating 
of the oven, and the baking; nay, you muſt ſtay the _ 
too, or you may chance to burn your lips. : 

FJ. Patience herſelf, what goddeſs e'er ſhe be, 

Doth leſſer blench ? at ſufferance than I do. 

At Priam's royal table do I ſit; 7 | 

And when fair Creflid comes into my thoughts,- — 

So, traitor when ſhe comes !— When 1s ſhe thence ? 

Pan, Well, ſte look'd yeſternight fairer than ever 1 ſai 
ber look; or any woman elſe. _ 

„ J. 1 * as about to tell thee, When my heart, 

As w edged with a ſigb, would rive in twain; 

Left Elector or my father ſhould perceive me, 

1 have (as when the ſun doth light a ſtorm, ) 

Zury'd this ſigh ! in wrinkle of a ſmile: $ 
Put ſorrow, that is couch'd in ſeeming gladneſs, 

1* like that mirih fate turns to ſudden ſadneſss. 

Pan. An her hair were not ſomewhat darker than Helen' 85 

: (well, go to,) there were no more compariſon between the 

women, — But, for my part, ſhe is my kinſwoman; I would 

not, as they term it, praiſe her, But I would ſomebody had 
heard her talk yeſterday, as I did, I will not e our 
ſiſter Caſſandra's wit: bu. _ 

Fro. O Fandarus ! I tell thee, 83 
When I do tell thee, There my hopes lie drown 'd, 
Reply not in how many fathoms deep 

"They lie indrench'd. I tell thee, I am mad 
In Creſſid's love: Thou anſwer'ſt, She is fair; 

Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart e 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice; 

Handleſt 3 in ODE diſcourſe, O, ; that her hand, 9 = 

| n 
15 To 7 is to Mank, fart, or fy off, . | 
o, in 7 welfib Night : « He doth ſmile his face into more lines then 
the new map with the augmentation of the Indies, MALONZ., 


7 Henne | Is here uſed | metaphorically, with an allufion at the ſame _ 
me 


— mand * = F — * 8 
8 7 2 e F 


time to its literal meaning; and the Hala between O and La, Is. 


Hanmer, 


> 
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In whoſe compariſon all whites are ink, 


Writing ei own n reproach ; - Jo whoſe ioft ſeizure 


8 


The cygnet's down 1s harth, and ſpirit of ſenſe 
Hard as the palm of ploughman! 2 This thou tell'ft me, 


As true thou tell'ſt me, when I ſay mnt, love her; 


But, ſaying, thus, inſtead of ol ant balm, 


Thon lay "| | in Every gaſh that love hath given me 
The Knife that made it. 
Pau. I ſpeak no more than truth. 
Tra. ihou doſt not ſpeak ſo much. „ 
Pau. Faith, I'il not meddle in't. Let her be as the is: 
if ſhe be fair, tis the better for her; an e be not, ſhe has | 


the mends in ; 5 9:vn hands.3 


Tro. Good Pandarus! How now and any ? | 
Pan. 1 nave had my labour for m; travel ; ill-thought on 
5 of 


perfectly; in our author's manner. MaLoN E. | 
Though our author has many and very contiderable obligations to Mr. 


Malone, I cannot regard the foregoing ſuppoſition as one of them ; 3 for in 
what does it confiſt ? In making Shakſpeare anſwerable for two of the 


worſt lines in a degraded play, merely becauſe tney exhibit a Jingle fim! lar 


to that in the ſpeech before us. STEVENS. 


2 In compar ſon with Creſſida's band, ſays he, the ſpirit of feaſes the 


_ utmoſt degree, the moſt exquiſite power of ſenſibility, which implies a 
| ſoft hand, fince the ſenſe of touching, as Scaliger fays in his Exercitatins, | 
re ſides chiefly i in the fingers, is hard as the callous and iofenfible 1 of | 
the ploughman. Warburton reads: Ez 


——ſpieyf ſeaſes : - $ 
PI to th* ſpirit of ſees | 


It is not proper to make a lover profeſs to praiſe his mitral in ſpite if 


ſenſe; for though he often does it in {pre of the ſenſe of others, his own 
lenſes are ſubdued to his deſires. Jon x sou. 5 


Spirit of ſenſe 1s A 1 chat occurs again in the third act of this | 
Play 3 EH . | 
cc nor doth the eye it{-1f, © | 
cc That moſt pure ſpirit of ſen ſe, behold itſelf. 5 | 
Mr. M. Maſon (from whom 1 have borrowed this parallel) recommends 
Hanmer's emendation as a neceſſary one. STEEVENS: | 
. She may mend her complexion by the aſliſtance of coſmeticks, | 
ORNHSO N. 


1 believe it rather means be may make the of of « 4 bad bargain, wy his 


isa proverbial Ss. STEVENS: 


Hs 
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of her, and ill-thought on of you: gone between and 


between, but ſmall thanks for my labour, 

Tro. What, art thou angry, Pandarus? what, with me? 
, ans Becauſe ſhe is kin to me, therefore ſhe's not ſo fair 4s 
Helen? : an ſhe were not kin to me, ſhe would be as fair on 


friday, as Helen is on ſunday. Put what care I! ? I care not, 


an ſhe were a black-a- moor; tis all one to me. 
Jo. Say I, ſhe is not fair? 


Pan. I do not care whether you do or no. She's a ſool to 


Nay behind her father; 4 let her to the Greeks ; and ſo I'll 
tell her, the next time J ſee ber: for my part, ol meddle nor 
mal: e no more in the matter. Z | . | 
T r5. Pandarus,— | | 
Pan, Not I. 8 5 | 
75. Sweet Pand args, — 
Tan. Pray you, ſpeak no more to me; 1 will leave all as I 
found it, at d chere an end. | 


[Exit PANDARUS, An . | 


= Eye. Peace, you engracious clamours ! peace, rude ſounds? 
; Fools on both ſides! Helen muſt needs be fair, 
| When with your blood you daily paint her thus. 
I cannot fight upon this argument; 
It is tao ſtary'd a ſubjeR for my ſw ord. | 
But FPandarus,—O gods, how do you TRE me! 
I cannot come to Creſſid, but by Pandar; | 

And he's as tetchy to be woo'd to woo, 

As ſhe is ftubborn-chaſte againſt all ſuit, 

Jell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne* s love, 
What Creffid i is, what Pandar, and what we? 

: Her bed 1 is india, chere ſhe + Les, a pearl: 


4 Calchas, Pond to Shakſpeare* $ 3 The Deftrufiin of Troy, : 


was „ a great learned diſhop of Troy, who was ſent by Priam to conſult 
the oracle of Delphi concerning the event of the war which was threatened 


buy Agamemnon. As ſoon as he had made ““ his oblations and demaunds 


, for them of Troy, Apollo (ſays the book) aunſwered unto him, ſaying z 


Calchas, Calchas, beware that thou returne not back again to Troy; but 
goe thou with Achylles, unto the Greekes, and depart never from them, 
for the Greek+s ſhall have victorie of the Troy ans by the agreement of 
the Gods.” Hf. of the Daſtruction of Trey, tranſlated by Caxton, Sth 


edit. 4to. 1617. This prudent hip followed the advicg of the dene 
. and immeliatel) is the Greeks, | Marton, | 


Between | 


TROILUS AND CRES&& IDA. Toh 
| Between our llium,s and where ſhe reſides, 
Let it be call'd the wild and wandeniag flood; 
Ourſelf, the merchant; and this falling P indar, 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 


Alarum, Enter ESTs, | | 
Ae. How now, prince 'Froilus? wherefore not aheld? - 
Fre, Becauſe not there; This women's anſwer ſorts,“ 
{ Or.WOManih it is to be from thence, 1 | 
What news, ZE1eas, from the field to-day 2 
ue. I hat Paris is returned home, and hurt. 


Jro. By whom, Encas? 


E 4 Troilus, by Menelaus, 
Tro, Let un ue tis but a ſcar to ſcorn; 
Paris is gor'd with Menelaus horn. [ Alarum, 


uc. Hark! what good ſport is out of town to- day! 
770. Better at home, it nents Fan 2%, Were may 
But, to the ſport abroad Atte you bound thither? | 
Ene. In all Iwitt haſte. 
Tro, e Come, go we then together, 
| en 


SCENE Il. 
The Gas | A Street. 


Enter CRESS1IDA and ALEANDER, 
Cre/. Who were thoſe went by? | 


ber., Queen Hecuba, and Helen, 
Cre/. And whither go they ? "Bk 
Alex. p to the caſtern tower, 


Whoſe height commundy as ſubject all the vale, 
Io ſee the battle, Hector, whoſe patience 
Is, 2 as à virtue, fix d, 7 to- day was mov 4: 


ne: 
S Was the palace of Troy. 3 so-. . 
Jum, properly ſpeaking, is the name of che City 3 5 Troy, that of the 
Country. STFEEVENS. = | 
9 1, e. fite, ſuits, is congruous. 3 VVV 
Patience ſure was a virtue, and therefore cannot, in | propriety of 
expreſſion, be (aid to be like one. We ſhould read; | es 
Is 


H A 
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He chid Andromache, and ſtruck his armourer: 
And, like as there were huſbandry in way,” | 
Before the ſun roſe, he was harneſs * 5 


1. 4 the virtue fred of ws 


. e. his patience is as fixed as the goddeſs Patience itſelf, 80 we find 
Troilus alittle before ſaying: 
| 4 Patience berſ: if, what goddeſs ere ſhe be, 

e Doth lefler blench at ſufferance than I do.“ 


It is remarkable that Dryden, when he altered this. Play, and found this 


falſe reading, altered it with judgement to: 
: whoſe patierce 
Is fix'd like that of heaven, | 
Which he would not have done had he ſeen the right reading here given, 
where bis thought | is 0 much better and nobler expreiled. 


WARBURTON. 


I think the preſent text may tn. Hector's patience Was as A virtue, 


not variable and accidental, buc fixed and conſtant, If 1 would alter it, 
it ſhould be thus: 8 „ 


II. cor, who | patience. | 
{ Is all a virtue f d. 5 „ LO 
All, in ol Enęlich, is the incenſe or enforcing particle,” jonxsov. 


5 Huſbandry means econcural ical ee Troilus aliud s to Hector' 8 


early rilinge MALCNE. 


s Does the poet mean (foys. Mr. Theobe 21d) that Het as bk 9 Fut on bt | 
" armour # mean! what elſe coula he mean? He goes to fn t on foot s and 


was nat that the armour for his purp f. ? Vet, as if this had been the 


higheſt abſurdiry, he goes on, Or dees he mean that Hecter wwas Ip» ightly in 


bi arms even before ſun-riſe f or is a conundrum aimed at, in ſun reſe and bare 
reſs'd ligit ? Was any thing like it? But to get out of this perplexity, he 


tells us, that a very li, bt ier makes all tbeſe confl1 u&ions unneceſſary, 


 andfo changes it to karneſs-dipht, Yet indeed the very i] yh-eſt altera- 


tion will at any time let the poet's ſenſe through the critick's fingers; and 


| the Oxford editor very contentedly takes up what is left behind, and reads 
tarrzefi-dight too, in order, as Mr. Theobald well expreſ] es it, 10 make all 
| conſtruction unneceſſary. WAREURTON. 


How does it appear that Hector was to fight o on foot rather to oy; than 
on any other day? It is to be remembered, that the ancient heroes never 


Fought on OR OA} nor does their manner of fight! ting in chariots ſeem 
to require leſs a Eivity than on foot. JohN SON. 


Ij1 is crue that the heroes of Homer never fought on 8 yet 
| ſuch of them as make a ſ-cond appearance in the Ane.d, like - their 


antagoniſts the Rutulians, had cavairy among their troops. Little can be 
inferred from the manner in which Aſcanius aud the young nobility of 
Troy are introduced at the concluſion of the funeral games; as Virgil very 
probably, at the expence of an anachroniſm, meant to pay a compliment 
to me: Ny excerciles een by Jolms Cæſar, and e by 


res. hes 


** uk 
+8 
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And to the field goes he; where every flower 

Did, as a prophet, weep what it foreſaw 

In Hector's wrath. 10 

n What was his coke of anger ? 
Alex. The noiſe goes, this: There is among the Greeks 
Alord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector; 

They call him, Ajax. 


Cre/. Good; And what of him ? 
Alex. They ſay he is a very man per 6. | 
And ſtands alone. 


Creſ. So do all men; unleſs they are drunk, fick, or have 
no legs. 
I. This man, lady, hath robb'd many beafts of their 
particular additions; ) he is as valiant as the lion, churliſh as 
the bear, flow as the elephant: a man into u hom nature hath 
ſo crouded humours, that his valour is cruſh'd into folly, 2 his 
folly ſauced with diſcretion: there is no man hail a virtue, 
that he hath not a glimpſe of; nor any man an attaint, but he 
carries ſome ſtain of it: he 15 melancholy without canſe, and. 
merry againſt the hair: He hath the joints of every thing; 
but every thing ſo out of joint, that he is a gouty Briareus, 5 
many hands and no uſe; or perblind Argus, all eyes and 
no ſight. | 
Cre. But hw ſhould this man, that makes me ſmile, make | 
ector angry + * | 
| > f 
1 Ir appears from Sifforent paſſages i in this play, that « Hector 
nichts on horſeback; and it ſhould be rem mbered, that Shakſpeare 1 was 
| indebred for moſt of his materials to a book h ch enumerates Eſdras and 
Pythagoras among the baſtard children of King Priamus. Our author, 
however, might have been led into his miſtake by the manner in which 
Chapman has tranſlated ſeveral parts of the Iliad, where the heroes mount . 
their chariots or d-ſcend from them. Sr EEVENS. | 
If Dr. Warburton had looked into The Deftru&in of Troy already quoted, 


| he would have found, in every page, that the leaders on each fide were 
| Sterhately tumbled trom their Ps by the prowels of their adverſaries. 
MALON E. 
9 Their peculiar N charaReriſtick qualities or denominations, The : 
term in this ſenſe is originally forenſick. Marons. | 1 
e cruſbed into folly, is to be confiſed and mingled with fly, 1 5 "= 
that they make one mals together Jonxs0x, | 
_ 3 Is a phraſe equivalent to another now in RO the FER The 
Freach 7 2 contrepril. STEVENS. 


H 5 


n TROILUS. AND CRESSIDA. 


Alex. They ſay, he yeſterday coped Hector in the battle, 
and ſtruck him down; the diſdain and ſhame whereof hath 
ever lince wp Hector taſting and waking. 


"Euler: Paxvanus, | 


Cref. Who comes here! 225 : 
Alex, Madam, your 8 Pandarus, 
 Cre/. Hector's-a gallant man. 
Alex, As may bein the world lady 
ers What's that? what's that pn 
rel. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 
pn Good morrow, eon Creſſid; Wiiat a0 you talk of? 
Good morrow, Alexander,—tow do you, couſin 74 When 


8 were you at Hium ?5 


 Creſ. This morning, uncle. | 

Pan. What were you talking of, when T came? Was 
Hector arm':!. and Bae ere ye came to lliom? Helen Was Z 
not up, was the 3 | : 
 Creſ, Hector was gone; Aint Helen wasnot up. | 
Pan. F en ſo; Hector was ſtirring early. Ts 1 
2 9 That were we talking of, and of his myers 5 1 | 
8 | Ys | | | Pan. 4 


| 4 Co 4 morrow, Ales, 18 1 Jt in all the editions, (75 Mr. Popes) 
very abſardly, Paris not being on the ſtage, —Wonderful acuteneſs ! But, 


with ſubmiſſion, this gentleman's note is much more abſurd; for it falls out * 80 


very unluckily for his remark, that though Paris is, for the generality, in 
Homer called Alexander; yet, in this play, by any one of the characters 
introduced, he is called nothing but Paris. The truth of the fact is this: 
PVandarus is of 2 buly, impertinent, infinuating character: and it is natural | 
for him, ſo ſoon as be has given his couſin the good- morrow, to pay MM 
civilities too to her attendant, This is purely ty 8954, as the grammarians 1 
call it; and gives us an admirable touch of Pandarus's character. And Fs -A 
by might not Aexæander be the name of Cr={Iida's man? Paris had no _ ö 
patent, I ſuppoſe, for engrofling it to himſelf. But the late editor, 
perhaps, becauſe we bave had Alexander the Great, Pope Alexander, and 
Alexander Pope, would not have o eminent a name e to a 


common varlet. THEOBALD., 


This note is not preſerved on account of any intellig ence it brings, bot 
as a curious ſpecimen of Mr. Theoba!d's mode of animadyerſion on the 
remarks of Mr. Pope. STEEvENS. _ 
5 [liam or Ilion (for it is ſpelt both ways) was according to tales and 
the author of The D-f1u&ion of Troy, the name of Priam's Palace, which 
is laic by theſe writers to have been built upon a high rock. Maroxz. 
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Pan, Was he angry | ns 
Cre/. So he ſays here, 

Pan, True, he was ſo; I know the ue too; he 1 lay 5; 
about him to-day, I can tell them that: And there is Troilus 


will not come far behind him; let them take heed of Troilus; > 
I can teil them that too. 


Creſ. What, is he angry too! 
| Pan, Who, 'Froilus 2. Troilus 18 the better man of the 
two. 
Creſ. O, jupiter! there's no compariſon, i 
Har. Wh nat, not between 'I'roilus and Hector? Do you 
know a man, if you ſee him? 
Cre/. Ay; if I ever ſaw him before, 5 and knew him. 
Pau. Well, I ſay, Trotlus is I'roilus. | | 
.Cre/, Then you ſay as I ſay; tor, I am * he is not 
Hector. VVV. 5 . 
Pan. No, nor Hector is not Troilus, in ſome degrees. 
Creſ. Tis juſt to each of them; he is himſelt. 
Pan. Himſelf! Alas, poor Trollos! 1 would be were. 
Cre/. So he is. 
Pan. Condition, I had gone bare- foot 0 India, 
Cre/. Hei is not Hector. 

Pan. Himſelf? no he's not himſelf. would a were [TOE 
ſelf! Well, the gods are above; Time mult friend, or end: 
Well, Troilus, well, — I would, my heart were in ber body! 

— No, Hector! is not a better man than £ 3 rollus. : 
Creſ. Excuſe me. | 
Pan, He is elder. © 
Creſ. Pardon me, pardon me. U»1c 
Pan, "The other's not come to't; you ſhall tell me angther 
tale, when the other” $ come to't. Hector ſal not have his 7 
wit this yea. 
Cereſ. He ſhall not coed it, if he hare his o n. 
Pan. Nor his qualities, — 
Cre. No matter. 


8 


Pan. Nor his beauty. BY 
_ Cref, Twould not become kim; his own better; „„ 
Pan. You have no judgement, niece: Helen herſelf wore 


h other day, that Troilus, for a brown layour, (for {> tis, 
: & muſt confeſs,)—N: ot brown neither, 


HS... e 
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Cre/. No, but brown, 
Pan, 'F aith, to ſay truth, brown and not brown, 
_ Cre. To ay the truth, true and not true, 
Pan, She prais'd his complexion above Paris. 
_ Cry. Why, Paris hath colour ROS 
Pan. So he has. 


Cre. Then, Troilus ſhould have too 3 : if he prais 4 | 
him above, his complexion is higher than his; he having 
colour enough, and the other higher, is too flaming a praiſe 


for a good complexion. I had as lief, Helen's . tongue 
had commended Troilus for a copper noſe. 


Paris. 
Cre. Then ſhe's a merry Greek, 5 indeed. 
Pan. Nay, I am ſure ſhe does. She came to him he other 


day i into the compaſs'd window,7—and, 25 know, he has not 


paſt three or four hairs on his chin. 
Ctrreſ. Indeed, a tapſter's arithmetick may bon bring his 
particulars therein to a total, 


Pan. Why, he is very young: and yet will he, within 


three pound, lif as much as his brother Hector. 

Creſ. Is he ſo young a man, and fo old a lifter ?$ 
Pian. But, to prove to you that Helen loves him ;—ſhe 
came, and puts me her white hand to his cloven chin, — 
Cre. Juno have mercy !—How came it cloven ? 


Pan, Why, you know, *tis dimpled : I think, his 4 


becomes him better than any man in all Phrygia. 
Ctreſ. O, he ſmiles valiantly. 
, Pan, Does h he not 0 


8 N among ; the Romans 6gnified to play the reveller. 
|  STEEVENS, 
The expreſſion occurs in many old Engliſh books. MAL E. 

7 The compaſs d wind is the ſame as the bozw-window. Jon x SON. 
A compaſs'd window is a circular bow window. STEEVENS. 

A coved cieling] is yet i in ſome Fw called a compaſs d cieling. 


1 MALoN E. | 
s The word bfter | is uſed for a thief, by Greene, in his 41 of Coney- 
" os, 1591: on this the humour of the paſſage may be ſuppoſed to 


turn. We ſti! call a perſon who plunders ſhops, a Jhop-1i ifter. 


STEEVENS. 
H 2 in the Gothick language, Ggnifies a thief, See ckelt. | 


val Fe p- 311. BLACKSTONE. | 


Pan, ] iwear to IMs 1 think, Helen loves him better than | 


Ce. 


; 


- 
7 


J pr on 
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Cref. O yes, an 'twere a cloud in autumn. | 
Pan, Why, go to then: But to prove to you that Helen 


| {loves Troilus, —-- 


Creſ. Troilus will ſtand to the proof, if you'll prove it ſo. 


Pan, Troilus? why, he elleems her no more than I eſteem 
an addle egg. 


Creſ. If you love an addle egg as well as you love an idle 


head, you would eat chickens i' the ſhell. 


Par. n chooſe bur laugh, d thidk bow the il 


his chin ;—Indeed, ſhe has a marvellous white Rane, 1 muſt : 


needs confeſs. 
| Creſ. Without the rack. 


Pan. And ſhe takes 1 80 her to > ſpy a white hair on his : 
chin. | 


Oral. Alas, poor chin! many a wart is richer. 
Pan. But, there was ſuch Og geen Heeuba | 


ö lau gh'd, that her eyes ran o'er. 


Sr With mill-ſtones 
Pan. And Caſſandra laugh'd. 


Creſ. But there was a more temperate fire under the pot of = 
her eyes; — Did her eyes run o'er too? 


Pan, And Hector laugh'd. 

Creſ. At what was all this laughing! 3 

Pan. Marry, at che white hair that Helen ſpied on Troilus' 
chin. 


re An; t it bal been a green hair, 1 ſhould have laugh'd 5 


tod. 


Pan. They laugh'd not ſo much at the hair, as at his pretty 5 


anſwer, 
i What was his 2 | 


Pan, Quoth ſhe, Here's but one aid a7 y hairs on our chin 


| Ls one of them is white, 


- Coef. This is her queſtion. NT. 
Pan. That's true; make no queſtion of thi, ths and 


Vio hairs,9 quoth he, aud one avbite : That white Aa is m 
Aer, and all the reſt are his ſous. Jupiter ! quoth ſhe, 
| ONS. "Yo: ſe hairs is Parks 2 2 aud ? The forked one, 


„„ Lon. 
Old 3 v9 and 465.1 I hon vectared to ſubſtitute—0a+ and | 


155 ifs, think with ſome certainty, How elſe can bh number make out 5 


Fila and bis ber lons ? _ THEOBALD. 
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quoth he; pluck it out, and give it him. But there was ſuch | 
laughing! and Helen ſo bluſh'd, and Paris ſo chaſed, and all 55 


the reſt ſo laugh'd, that it paſs' d. 

Creſ. So let it now: for it has been a great while coing by. 
Pan. Well, coulin, I told you! a thing e think 
nt. 

Creſ. So I do. 


Par. Til be ſworn, 'tis rue; be will TP you, an twere 


a man born in April. 
Cre/. And Fl ſpring up 1 in his tears, an twere a nettle 


agointt May. | [4 feetreat ſrunded. 


Pau. Hark, they are coming From the field: ohall we ſtand 
up here, and ſee them, as they paſs toward Ilium! ? good niece, 
do; ſweet niece Creſſida. 

Cre, At your pleaſure, 


Pan. Here, here, here's an excellent ola; here we may = 
| ſee moſt bravely: I Il tell you them all by their e as they 


| Pals 1 ; but mark F401 lus avove the reſt. 


. Ax AS 5 over the hake. 
Creſ. Speak not ſo loud. 


Pan. That's Eneas; Is not that a brave man? he's one of I 
the flowers of T roy, 1 can tell you; But mark Troilus; vou 5 
mall ſee anon. : 


Tt Who' J Want 10 


Ax NOR paſſer cer. 


"Pa That's Antenby; he has a ſhrewd wit, I can tell you; "WY 


5 and he- s a man good enough: he's one 0 the ſoundeſt judge- 
ments in Troy, whoſoever, and a proper man of perſon ; wh 


When comes Troilus ?—T'll ſhow you ren anon; if he 7 


| ſee me, you ſhall ſee him nod at me. 
Cre. Will he give you the nod ? 

Pan, You Mall ſee, 5 05 
Gr It he do the rich ſhall bare! more. 3 


4x He c rok 
„ . e. that it went beyond . Cre ſſida plays on the ward, as uſed 5 
5 by P andarus, by Empl 0ying. it herſelf 1 in Its common acceptation. 


| STEEVENS. 
3 The alluſion | is to the word ety which, as now, did in our author's * 
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| Heceror 52 oder. 


Pan. That: 8 Hector, that, that, look you, that; There's a 


fellow !—Go thy way, Hector; ;— There's a brave man, niece, 
O brave HeQor!—Look, how he looks! there's a counte- 
nance ; Is't not a brave man? 

Creſ. O, a brave man! 


Pan. Is a not! It does a man's heart good Look you what 


hacks are on his helmet ? look you yonder, do you fee? look 
you there! There's no Jefting there's laying on; take t 


off who will, as they ſay: there be hacks! 
_ Ore Be thoſs with ſwords ? 85 


Pants affrs overs 


Pay Swords ? any thing, he cares not: an the devil come 7 


to him, it's all one: By god's lid, i does one's heart good: 


| — Yonder comes Paris, yonder com. is: Icok ye e yonder, ö 
niece; Is't not 2 gallant man too, is't not? — Why, this is 
brave now. — Who ſaid he came hurt howe to- day? he's not 


hurt: why, this will do Helen's heart good now. Ha! 


Would I could ice Troilus no x- —you ſhall ſee Troilus 


anon. 


Cre. Who! 8 that? ? 


 Hztewvs PR der. 


Pan. That's N marvel, where Troi! us is. 
That's Helenus ;—1 think he went not forth to- day:— 
That's Helenus. 

Creſ. Can Helenus gaht, . 


Pan. Helenus ? no :—y es, he Il fis br RY ©" NR well: — 


I marvel, where 'Troilus is i-- Hark: do you not hear the 


1 prope cry, Troilus ?— Helenus is a prieſt, 
Cre. Whot ſneaking tellow comes vonder! ? 


: time, and long be "I gif a filly fe: lab, and may, "by its etymology, _ 
ſignify likewiſe full of ncde. Cxe ſſid mea ne, that a noddy foal base more 


nodls. Of ſuch 3 as the ſe is a comment to confi ?  JoungoNs 


To give the nod, was, I believe, a term in the game at cards called Neddy. 


This ande is perpetually alluded to in the ory comedies, | STEEVENS. 


Trolrus 


8 
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TRo1LUS paſſes over, 


| Par, Where? -yonder? that's Deiphobus: 'Tis Troilus ! 
there's a man, nicce!—Hem Brave 1 roilus! The prince 


j of chivalry! 
Cre Peace, for ſhains, peace | 


Pan, Mark him; note him ;—O brave Troilus !—look 


well upon him, niece; look you, how his ſword is bloody'd, 


and his helm more hack'd than ector s; And how he oaks, : 


and how he goes !—O admirable youth ! he ne'er ſaw three 
and twenty. Go thy way Troilus, go thy way; had Ia 
ſiſter were a grace, or a daughter a goddeſs, he ſhould take 


his choice. O admirable man! Paris Paris is dirt to him; 
0 and, 1 warrant, Helen, to change, would give + an 25 to boot. 


Forces Pal. over the Age. 


Cr. Here c. come more. 
Pan. Aﬀes, fools, dolts! chaff and bran, chaff and hat 


porridge after meat! I could live and die i'the eyes of Troi- 
lus. Ne'er look, ne'er look; the eagles are gone; crows and 


daws, crows and daws! ] had rather be ſuch a man as Troi- z 


_ than A gamemnon and all Greece. 


Cref. There is among the Grecks, Achilles; a better man 


| than 'Troilus. | 
Pan. Achilles? a * a porter, a very . 
Creſ. Well, well. 


Pan. Well, well Wb, . you any diſcretion? have 


a a any eyes? Do you know what a man 1s? Is not birth, 


| beauty, good ſhape, diſcourſe, manhood, learning, gent: neſs, = 

virtue, youth, liberality, and ſuch like, the ſpice and ſalt that = 
1 ſeaſon a man? 2 
Cre. Ay, a2 minced man: od then to be baked with no : 


| Jas { in the pye,4—tor then the man's date is out. 


= You are ſuch a woman! one e knows not at what ward - 
oy: lie.“ = | 


5 A metaphor from the art of 3 Minen 6 


4 To account for the Jowoluitin of this axibile; it ould be remem= 


| | bered that dates were an ingredient in ancient paſtry of almoſt every | 
kind. 80, in Romeo and Julie: PR 
50000 1 bey call forzdates and quinces in the paſtry,” $TEEVENS, Beta 


. So 925 both the copies: yet perhaps the author wrote: "= 
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En Upon my back, to defend my belly; upon my wit, 


to defend my wiles; 6 upon my ſecrecy, to defend mine 


honeſty ; my maſk, to defend my beauty; and you, to defend 


all theſe: and at all theſe wards I lie, at a We watches. ; 


Pan. Say one of your watches. 
Cre, Nay, I'll watch you for that; and that's one of the 


chiefeſt of them too: if I cannot ward what I would not 
have hit, I can watch you for telling how I took the blow; 


unleſs it ſwell paſt hiding, and then it is paſt watching, 
an. You: arc 8 another! | 


Enter TRoILUs' Boy. 


Boy. Sir, my lord would inſtantly ſpeak with you, 
Fan WRT 


By. At your own hats; ; there he unarms him. 7 | | 
Pan. Good boy, tell him I come « . [Exit Boy, 


I doubt, he be hurt, —Fare re e well, good niece, _ 


Creſ. Adieu, uncle. 

Pan. T'll be with you, niece, ., by and by. 

Creſ. To bring, uncle. 

Pan. Ay, a token from Troilus. | „„ 
Creſ. By the ſame token —ye ou are a bawd.— _ 


[Exit PANDARUS, 


: Words, vows, gifts, tears, and love? s full ſacrifice, | 
He offers in another's enterprize: 


But more in 'Trojlus thouſand fold I ſee 


Than in the glaſs of Pandar's praiſe may be; 
Vet hold I of. Women are angels, wooing: 


Things won are done, joy's ſoul lies in the * 8 
That ſheꝰ belov'd knows nought, that Knows not this,— 
. Men prize the thing — 8 © more than 1 ns: 


That ä 
en my wit to defend my will, 


| 28 terms wit and will worry in the language of that time, put often 1 in 


oppoſition, Jonnsox. 

7 Theſe neceſſary words are added ſrom the — edition. Porz. a 
Tue words added are only—there be unarms bim. Jon xsox. 5 
5 $0 read both the old Ie for which the later editions have poorly 
ven: 

a — fouls joy lies in doing. Jonnson,. 
it is the reading of the fecond folio, R1Ts0N. 
2 Ther * —] an pat woman. 1085 tox. 


FEI ra „ 


| 
| 
* 
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That ſhe was never yet, that ever knew _ 


Love got ſo ſweet, as when deſiie did ſue : 

Therefore this maxim out of love I teach, — | 
Achievement is command; ungain'd, beſeech : * 

Then though my heart's content 4 firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that ſhall from mine eyes appear. Excunt. 


SCENE Il. 
75 he Greeian Cam Beforg: Agumenmon s Tent: 


| Trampets, Enter AGAMEMNON, Ns rok, Urrssers, 
Hs MEN ELAUS, and Others. | 


Ham, Princes, 


What grief hath ſet the ne > on your cheeks ? 
The ample propoſition, that hope wakes _ 

In all defigns begun on earth below, | 
Fails in the promis d largeneſs: checks and diſaſters 

| Grow in the veins. of actions higheſt rear d; 


As knots, by the confiux of meeting ſap, 


Infect the ſound pine, and Civert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of — 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, 

Ihat we come ſhort of our ſappoſe ſo far, 
Thbat, after ſeven years” fiege, yet Troy walls land; 
Sith every action that hath gone before, 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
1 rr. not anſwering the „ 


. STE EVENS. 


= The quarts. Tho; the folio and ths modern editions s read 
_ improperly, that, Jon xs. | | 


4 Cortent, for capacity, WARBURTON. | 
On conſidering the context, it appears to me that we ought to read, 


e my hearts conſent," not content. M. Masox. | 
— fry beart's content] Perhaps means, my heart" 8 Catxfation or 
joy: my well-pleaſed heart. MALON E. | 


My beart' 5 e 1 en ee ahne of my heart. 
| 8 E v ENS, 


| And | 


75,4. 'Þ The n meaning of this EVE. line ſremn to - loin iter poſſeſ- 
= fon, become our commanders; ; before ty they are our ſuppllants.“ 
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And that unbodied figure of the thought 

That gav't ſurmiſed thape, Why then, you princes, 

Do you with cheeks abaſh'd behold our works ; 
And think them ſhames, which are, indeed, nought elſe 
Hut the protractive trials of great Jove, 

Io find perſiftive conſtancy in men? 

he fineneſs of which metal is not found 

In fortune's love: for then, the bold and coward, 
1 he wiſe and fool, the artiſt and unread, 

e hard and ſoit, ſeem all afiin'd 5 and kin 3 
5 in the wind and tempeſt of her frown, 
Piſcinction, with a broad ® and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 
And what hath maſs, or matter, by itſelf 
Lies, rich in virtue, and unmingled, 

Nt, With duc obſervance of thy godlike ſcat,? 
Great Agamemnon, Neſtor ſhall apply 22. 

Thy lateſt words.“ In the reproct of chance 
Lies the true proof of men: The ſea being ſmooth, 
How many ſhallow bauble boats dare ail! 
Upon her patient breaſt,” making NE ws. 

| With thoſe of nobler bulk? „ 

5 But 
: s 1 6 e by A nity. STEEVERS. ge 
6 So, the quaito; the folio reads — od. Jounsone . | 
7 Godly ¶ the reading of the folio} is an epithet that carries no very 
great compliment wich it; and Neſtor ſgems here to be paying deference 

to Agamemnon' s ſtate and pre-cminence. The old books [the quartos] 


| have it. 70 thy godly feat x godlike, as I have reformed the text, ſeems + 


to me the epithet deſigned, and is kd conformable to what Aden 5 
afterwards ſays of Agamemnon: | 


„ Which is that god in office, guiding men d 
So godlike feat | is here, ſtate lupreme above all other commanders. ” 
©: uSOBALD. 
This e Theobald might have found in the quarto, died 
has——2he godlike ſeat. Jonnson. | 155 
| thy godlike ſeat,] The throne in | which thou dsa, «like ” 
deſcended god. MALON R. | 5 
8 Neſtor pplies the words to another inſtance. Jonson. 


| Perhaps Neſtor means, that he will attend particularly to, and, { confters 
Sena s lateſt words; MaLoNE. | 


— The quarto not ſo well—exeanciens breaſt, Jountone . 
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But let the Kan Boreas once enrage 


but we no where hear of his horſe. The only flying horſe of antiquity 
was Pegaſus; and he was the property, not of Perſeus, but Bellerophon. 
But our poet followed a more modern fabuliſt, the author of The Deſtructiun 
of Troy, a book which furniſhed him with ſome other circumſtances of 


The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 


The ſirong· ribb d bark through liquid mountains et, 


Bounding between the two moiſt elements, 
Like Perſeus' horſe : > Where's then the faucy boat, 


Whoſe weak untimber'd ſides but even now 


Co-rival'd preatneis ? either to harbour fled, 


Or made a toaſt for Neptune. Even ſo _ 
Doth valour's ſhow, and valour's worth, divide 


In ſtorms of fortune: For, in her ray and brightneſs, 
The herd hath more annoyance by the brize, 


Than by the tiger: but when the ſplitting wind 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, | 
F And flies fled under ſhade,s Why, then, the thing of 


courage, 


As rous 'd with rage, wich! rage doth ſy mpathize, 
And with an accent tun 41 in ſelf. ſame key, ” 


Returns 


? Mercury, accord? ing to the fible, vrefertes Perſeus with talaria, 


this play, Of the horſe a luded to in che text he found! in chat book the 
following account: 

„ Of the blood that iſſued out "from Me duſa's head) has engen- 
dered Pegaſus, or the flying borſe. By the flying horſe that was engen-⸗ 


dered of the blood iſfued from her bend: is underſtood, that of her riches 
iſſuing of that realme he [Perſeus] founded and made a fhip named 
Pegaſe, — and this ſhip Was likened unte an bor e flying, & c. Again: 
„ By this faſhion Perſeus conquered the head of Meduſa, and did make | 
Pegaſe, the moſt ſwift ſhip that was in all the world.“ In another place 
the ſame writer aſſures us, that this ſhip, which he always calls Perſeus“ 

flying horſe, Hero on the ſea, hike unto.a 1 rd. Dep. of Troy, 4to. 1617, 
e- 155—164 MALONE. 


The foregoing note is a very curious one; andyedour author perhaps 


Would not have contented himſelf wich merely comparing one ſhip to 
another. Unallegorized Pegaſus might be fairly ſtyled Perjexs* borſe, 
| becauſe the heroiſm of Perſeus had given him exiſtence, STLEVENS. 5 


The brize is the gad or borſe-fly. STEEVEANS. 
i. e. And flies are fled under ſhade, MALOxR. | | 
b It is (aid of the tiger, that in forms and high winds be rages 0 | 


| boars moſt furiouſly, - une. e e 8 2 


„ —— wn . 
* r 2 1 e 9 . * 


| Ret . to chiding fortune, 5 
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/ Agamemnon,.— 
Th great commander, nerve and bone of Greece, 
Heart of our numbers, ſoul and only ſpirit, 
In whom the tempers and the minds of all 


Should be ſhut up, —hear what Ulyſſes ſpeaks, 


Beſides the applauſe and approbation 
The which, —moſt mighty for aye place and ſway, — | 
[To Au NNO. 


And thou moſt reverend for thy ſtretch'd-out life, 


| th N erb 
1 give to both your ſpeeches, — vhich were ſuch, | 


As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 


Should hold up high in braſs; and ſuch again, 
As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd 3 in flyer, | 
Should with a bond of air (ſtrong as the axletree 
On which heaven rides,) knit all the Greek iſn ears 
To his 2 — — let 1 it _ both, 


Thou 


6 For returns, Hanmer reads repli ies, unneceſſarily, the ſenſe being the 


_ fame, The folio and quarto have retires, corruptly. Jonxsox. 


The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. Chiding is noiſy, clamorous. 


MALONE. 
7 Ulyſſes begins his oration with praifing thoſe who had ſpoken before 


him, and marks the characteriſtick excellencies of their different elo- 
_ quence, —ſtrength, and ſweetneſs, which he expreſſes by the different 


metals on which he recommends them to be engraven for the inſtruction 
of poſterity. The ſpeech of Agamemnon is ſuch that it ought to be 
engraven in braſs, and the tablet held up by him on the one fide, and 
Greece on the other, to ſhow the union of their opinion. And Neſtor 

ought to be exhibited in ſilver, uniting all his audience in one mind by his 
ſoft and gentle elocution. -Braſs is the common emblem of ſtrength, and 
filver of gentleneſs. We call a ſoft voice a filver voice, and a perſuaſive 


; tongue a ſilver tongue. TI once read for hand, the band of Greece, but I 


think the text right. To batch is a term of art for a particular method ; 
of engraving. Hacher, to cut, Fr. JonnsoN, 


In the deſcription of Agamemnon's ſpeech, there is a plain alluſion to 
the old cuſtom of engraving laws and publick recores in braſs, and hanging 


up the tables in temples, and other places of general reſort, So far there- - 
fore is clear. Why Neſtor is ſaid to be barch'd in ſilver, is much more 


obſcure. I once thought that we ought to read, —thatch'd in filver, allud- 


Ing to his ſilver hair. But I know not whether the preſent reading may 
not be underſtood to youve he ſame alluſion 3 3 as 1 find, that the pores 


N en CE nn EE A Io 
— 4 


| without | eie the ſenſe, aud ſhould probably be ſtruck out, 


| (bolleww as Shakſpeare calls it) is a provincial pbraſe applied to houſes | 
| wh) ich have no Tenants, Theſe Heini, Wender were avowed, not 
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Thou great, and wiſe, — to hear Ulyſſes ſpeak. 


Asam. Speak, prince of Ithaca; and be't of lels erpecl 


That matter needleſs, of importleſs burden, 
Divide thy lips; than we are confident, 
When rank Therfites opes his maſtiff jaws, 


We ſhall hear muſick, wit, and oracle, 
U. Troy, yet upon his baſis, had been down, 


And the great Hector's ſword had lack'd a maſter, 
But for theſe inſtances, _ 


The ſpecialty of rule? hath been alta; 


And, look, how many Grecian tents do nd. 
Hollow upon: this plain, ſo many hollow factions.s 


When 
of engraving, called batching, was 1 uſed in the 5111s of feoords. 
See Cotgrave 1 in v. Hache; hacked, &c. alſo, Hatched, as the hilt of a ford; ; 


and in v. H cher; to hacks; &c. alſo to batch a hilt. 


As to what follows, if the reader ſhould have no more conception than 


5 have, of 


. f bond of « air, - Hei as the 7 60 


„ e On which heaven rides —— 


5 be will perhaps excuſe me for beeping a conjeRure, that the true read- 
ing ay rann; be: | | 


- a bond of awe, - 
" Aﬀer all, the conſtruction of this paſſage is very harſh ind 3 3 


ut with that I meddle not, believing it was left ſo by the author. 


TyRWHITT. 
Perhaps no alteration. is neceffiry; ; batch'd in 3 may mean, whoſe 


| white hair and beard make bim look like a figure engraved on ſilver. 


The voice of Neftor, which on ali occaſions enforced attention, might 
be, I think, not unpoeticaily called, a bond of air, becauſe its operations 


were vile, though bis voice, like the wind, was unſeen, 


STEEVENS. 


3 This paſſage is ſenſe as it ſtands; t have nel doubt that Shak - TS . 
8 ſpeare wroteon _ -3 


| Though great and ri . M. Mason. | 
9 Expect for enpectation. Thus in our author's works we have ſujet | 


: for ſuſpicion, &c. STEEVENS. 


2 "The particular rights of fupreme axthority.” OHNSONe« 
2 The word bollow, at the beginning of the line, injures the metre, 


| M. MasoN. | 
5p cant rather. omit the word in the ſecond inſtance. To fand empty 


bella, 


r 
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When that the general is not like the hive, 4 y 
To whom the foragers ſhall all repair, 
| What honey is expected? Degree being vizarded, 
The unworthieſt ſhows as fairly in the maſk, 
The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this center, 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place, 

Inſiſture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 

Office, and cuſtom, in all line of order: 
And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 

In noble eminence enthron'd and ſpher'd 

Amidſt the other; whoſe med cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aſpects of planets evil, 
And poſts, like the commandment of a king, | 
Sans check, to good and bad: But, when the planets, 
In evil Acta to Auonder wander,” 


What 


Lolloav, or ia6dious; Remove the ned bol loo, at the beginning of the 
verſe, and every tent in ſight would become chargeable as the quondam 


reſidence of a factious chief; for the plain ſenſe muſt then N are 5 


as many hollow factions as there are tents. STEEVENS. 


4 The meaning is, — ben the general is not to th- army like the Frey to 
the bees, the repofitory of the ſtock of every individual, that to which 
each particular reſorts with whatever he has collected for the good of the 
whole, what boney is expetied ? what hope of a adyantage ? The ſenſe is 
clear, the expreſſion is confuſed. Jon xsoN. 


5 This illuſtration was probably derived from a paſſage | in 8 | 
« If celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted motion; if the prince of 
the lights of heaven ſhould begin to ſtand ii the moon ſhould wander 
from her beaten way; and the ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves 3 3 what | 
would become of man?“ WAR BURTON. 


6 j. e. the center of the earth, which, ectording to the Protematc = 

. ſyſtem, then! in d Yogues is the center of the ſolar ſyſtem, | 

| Wassun ron 

By this centre, Viyfes means the th itſelf, not the centre ot the 

earth. According to the ſyſtemof Ptolemy, the earth is the centre e round 
Which the planets move. M. MAsox. 


7 1 believe the poet, according to aſtr logical opinions, means, when 
| the planets form malignant configurations, when their aſpects are evil 
towards one another. Thi he terms evil mixture. Jon x So. : 
I) be apparent irregular motions of the planets were ſuppoſed to portend 
ſome diſaſters to mankind; indeed the planets themſelves were not 
thought formerly to be confined in any fixed orbits of their own, but to 
V ander about 44 N as the etymology of their names demonſtrates, 
| : | Anon rens. 
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What plagues, and what portents ? what mutiny ? 
What raging of the ſea ? ſhaking of earth ? _ 
Commotion in the winds? frights, _ groe, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate? 
Ihe unity and married calm of ſtates 

Quite from their fixure? O, when degree is ſhak'd, 9 

Which is the ladder of all high deſigns, LH 

The enterprize 2 1s ſicx! How could communities, 

Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores,4 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, ſcepters, laurels, 

But by degree, ſtand in authentick place? 

Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And, hark, what diſcord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy : 5 The bounded waters 
Should lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 

And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe: 
Strength ſhould be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude ſon ſhould ſtrike his father dead ; 
Force ſhould be right; or, rather, right and es 
(Between whoſe endleſs j jar juſtice refides,) 8 

Should loſe their names, and fo ſhould juſtice too. 

Then every thing includes itſelf in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite; _ 

And appetite, an univerſal wolf, 

So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 

Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 

And, laſt, eat up himſelf, Great Agamemnon, 

This chaos, when degree is eee | : 
V ollous the 3 


3 Jes; ace up by the roots. 5 svzzv zs. 
I would read: 5 
— 80 When degree i is fat. Jon x son. 
3 > Perhaps we ſhould read: 
Then enterprize is fick | Ns Joux so. 


7 5 I Corporations, companies, confraternities. Jon neon, 


4 1,e, divided. So, in Antony and Bau 0 our author ies rt 


- For correQted, STTE VANS. 
5 Mere is ye STIIVENS, | 


EH DELTA © 1 35 O02 


And 


in 
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And this 10 len of degree it is, | 

That by a pace ® goes backward, with'a purpoſe 
It hath toclimb,? The general's diſdain'd 
By him one ſtep below; he, by the next; 
That next, by him beneath: fo every ſtep, 
Exampled by the firſt pace that is fick 

Of his ſuperior, grows to an envious fever 

Of pale and bloodleſs emulation: 

And *tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 

Not her own ſinews. To end a tale of — 
Troy in our weakneſs ſtands, not in her ſtrength. 
NMH. Moſt wiſely hath Ulyſſes here diſcover'd 


Tue fever whereof all our power“ is ſick. 


A gam, The nature of the ſickneſs found, Ulyiſes, 
What is the remedy? _ 

n. The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the forchand of our hoſt, — 

Having his ear full of his airy fame,* 


| Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 


Lies mocking our deſigns: With him, Patroclus, | 

| Upon a lazy bed, the livelong day 

Breaks ſcurril jeſts ; pes 

And with ridiculous and aukward action 

(Which, ſlanderer, ke imitation calls,) 

He pageants us. Sometime, great Agamemnon, 

Thy topleſs deputation 3 he puts on; 

And, like a ſtrutting player, —whoſe conceit 

1 Lies 1 in his hamſtring, and doth think it rich 

5 FO hear the wooden dialogue and ſound „ 

| *Twaxt 
6: That 2 goes dackwand flep by 1 Jounsox. 


Wich adeſign in each man to aggrandize himſelf, by nishting his 
immediate ſuperior. JounsoN. 


* An emulation not vigorous and active, but malignant and fluggiſh. | 


Jou xsox. 
9 4, e. our army. Srrkyxxs. 


08 * Verbal eulogium; what our author in Macbeth has called mouth benour. | 
MatonEs 


1 Topleſs i is that which has nothing Popping or r evertoping it; bas 2 es 5 
ſovereign. Jonx sos. 


„ 1 1 
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Twixt his ſretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage,)— 


Such to- be- pitĩied and o'er-wreſted ſeeming® 


He acts thy greatneſs in: and when he ſpeaks, 
Ibs like a cbime a mending ;7 with terms unſquar'd,* 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropp d, 


Would ſeem hyperboles. At this fuſty ſtuff, 


The large Achilles, on his preſs'd bed lolling, 5 


From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe; "oP 


Cries—Excellent !—'tis Agamemnon juſt.— 
. Noww play me Neſtor hem, and firoke thy bear, 


As he, being *dreft to ſome oration, 


That's done ;—as near as the extremeſt ends 
Ot parallels; as like as Vulcan and his wife: 
Vet good Achilles ſtill cries, Excellent ! 


*Tis Neſtor right ! New play him me, Patroclus, | 


Arming to «nſwer in a night alarm. 


And then, forſooth, the faint defects of age 
_ Muſt be the ſcene of mirth; to cough, and ſpit, 
And with a palſy-tumbling? on his gorget, 
Shake in and out the rivet :—and at this ot, . 
Sir Valour dies; cries, OI enough, Patroclus;— 
Or give me ribs. of feel! I ſhall Jplit ” © / PR 
In pleaſure of my ſpleen, And in this faſhion. 
| AU our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, 4 


5 The galleries of the 0 in the time of our ur author, were ſome- 


times termed the ſcaffolds, MALonEt. | 
8 1, e. wreſted beyond the truth; overcharged. Both the old copies, 
as well as all the modern editions, have —0 er, which affords no 
meaning. Maront. 
Over-wteſted is—wound up too high. A wreſt was an inſtrument for 2 


tuning a harp, by drazving up the ſtrings. STEEvENs. 


7 To this compariſon the praiſe of originality muſt be allowed. He "BY | 
Vike himſelf, has been in the tower of a church while the chimes were 
repairing, will never wiſh a ſecond time to be preſent at fo diflonantly 

noiſy an operation. ST EEVENS. 

8 i. e. unadapted to their ſubject, as ſtones are unfitted to the purpoſes 
of architecture, while they are yet anſuared. STEEVENS. | 
9 The parallels to which the alluſion ſeems to be made, are the parallels : 
on a map. As like as eaſt to weſt. JonNs0N. I 

2 Old copies give this as two diſtin& words. But it ſhould be written N 

= palſy-fumbling, i. e. paralytick fumbling. TTRWIHI TT. 


r is often EW by our old d Engliſh writers to the ſpeech. 
By Maron Fe 
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1 wiſh the copies had given: 
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Se verals and generals of grace exact, 
Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
 Excitements to the field, or ſpeech for truce, 
Succeſs, or loſs, what is, or is not, ſerves 
As ſtuff for theſe two to make paradoxes. 4 
Ne. And in the imitation of theſe twain 
(Whom, as Ulyſles ſays, opinion crowns- 
With an imperial voice,) many are infect. 
Ajax is grown ſelf-will'd ; and bears his head 
In ſuch a rein, in full as proud a place 
As broad Achilles: keeps his tent like him; 
Makes factious feaſts; rails on our ſtate of war, 
Bold as an oracle: and ſets Therſites 
(A ſlave, whoſe gall coins ſlanders like a mint, ]“ 
Jo match us in compariſons with dirt; 
To weaken and diſcredit our expoſure, 


| How rank ſoever rounded in with danger.” 


C. They tax our policy, and call it cowardice ; 32 
Count wiſdom as no member of the war; . 
Foreſtall preſcience, and eſteem no act 
But that of hand: the ſtill and mental parts. 
That do cantrive how many hands ſhall 3 5 
When fitneſs calls them on; and know, by meaſure® 
Of their obſervant toil, the enemies _—_ ; 
Why, this hath not a finger's dignity : 
They cal! this—bat-work, mappery, cloſet war: 
80 that the | ram, that batters down the al, 


3 All our good grace e, means our excellence irreprebonſible, 


Jonnsow. 
4 88 may have a meaning, but it is s not clear and diſtin, 7} 


WP: 


| to make parodies, Jounsox. | 

| 5 That | is, holds up his head as haughtily. We Kin fa of a bin, fr 
bridles. JounsoN, 

5 1. e. as faſt as a mint coins money. 8 | 

7 A rank ⁊veed is a high wvzed. The modern editions flently read * 

Hero hard ſoe ver. JonxsON. 

2 Ichink it were better to read: 

6 — aud know the meaſures 8 | | 
By their cbſerwant tvil, of the enemies d Jon xsox. 

» That! is, oo means of their obſervant tolls? M. Maso. 
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For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, 

They place before his hand that made the engine; 

Or thoſe, that with the fineneſs of their ſouls 
By reaſon guide his execution, | 
Nef. Let this be granted, and Achilles' horſe 

Makes many Thetis' ſons, [Trumpet Shot. 
. VVV What trumpet? look, * 


Enter Ex EAS, 


© Maw: From Troy, SN | 
Ln ng 5 What would you "fore our tent? 


ue. * —— 
Great Agamemnon' 8 tent, 1 [pray ? | | 
Agam, Een this. 


Ane. May one, that is a herald, and a Preys 
Do a fair meſſage to his kingly ears? 
Agam. With ſurety ſtronger than Achilles' arm 
8 ore all the Greekiſh heads, which Math one voice 

Call Agamemnon head and general, 

Aus. Fair leave, and large ſecurity. How may. 
. A ranger to thoſe moſt imperial looks: 

5 Know them from eyes of other mortals 1 ? 
ws „ 1 5 | | How? . 
| i | . hy Ents 

2 5. Surely, the name of Menelaus * Gries to Our the metre, 8 


. ſhould therefore be omitted, STEEVENS. 
3 And yet this was the ſeventh year of the war. Shaleſpeare, who ſo 


| wonderfully preſeryes character, uſually confounds the cuſtoms of al! 


nations, and probably ſuppoſed that the ancients (like the heroes of chivalry) 
_ fought with beavers to their helmets. | ; 80s in the fourth act of this e 7, 
| Neſtor ſays to Hector: = 

66 But this thy countenance, Kill lock'd i in Keel, 
5 7 1 I never ſaw till now.“ 5 
| Shakſpeace might have adopted this error from the wooden 4 cuts to ancient 
books, or from the illuminators of manuſcripts, who never ſeem to have 
_ entertained the leaſt idea of habits, manners, or cuſtoms more ancient than 
their own. There are books in the Britiſh Muſeum of the age of King 


Henry VI; and in theſe the heroes of ancient Greece are repreſented in 
BED mw very areſſes worn at the time when the books received their decorations« + 


| STEEVENS. 
1 The Deftrudion of Trey, Shakſpeare found all the chieftains of each 
| 10 army termed knights, mounted on — * horſes, de fended with modern 
5 NO kee. dec. Maronz. 
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ne. Ay; %%% ꝝ VV 

I aſk, that I might waken reverence, 

And bid the cheek be ready with a bluſh 

Modeſt as morning when ſhe coldly "' 

The youthful Phoebus: 

Which is that god in office, guiding men? 

Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon ? 
Agam. This Trojan ſcorns us; or the men of Troy 


:. FE ceremonious courtiers. 


0 What” WT Toy means fairly, ſhall be {poke aloud. - 


ne. Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarm'd, 
As bending angels; that's their fame in peace: by 
But when they would ſcem ſoldiers, they have galls, 
Good arms, ſtrong joints, true ſwords; and, Jove's accord, 
Nothing fo full of heart. But peace, ' Eneas, 
Peace, Trojan; lay thy finger on thy lips! 
The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his worth, _ 
If that the prais'd himſelf bring the praiſe bathe 
But what the repining enemy commends, 

That breath fame blows; that praiſe, ſole pure, tranſcends, 
 Agam. Sir, you of Troy, call you yourſelf Eneas ? | 
Ane. Ay, Greek, that is my name, | 

Agam. What's your affair, I pray you * 
ne. Sir, pardon; ; *cis for Agamemnon's ears. : 
Asam. He hears nought privately, that comes from Troy. 
Ane. Nor I from Troy come not to whiſper him: 
l bring a trumpet to awake his ear; 
To ſet his ſenſe on the attentive beut, ; 
And then to ſpeak. 
r Speak frankly as the wind; 
It is nat Agamemnon's ſleeping hour: 
That thou ſhalt know. 3 rojatl he 1 1s awake, 
He tells thee ſo himſelf, 
„ 1 Re Trumpet, blow loud, 
Send thy braſs 1 voice through all theſe lazy tents ;— 
And every Greek of mettle, let him know, _ 


[Trumpet fndes : 


We have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy 
A prince call d F, (Priam i is his faber! 


13 . e 


Ihe ſplinter of a lance.5 Even ſo much. 
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_ Who in this dull and long: continued truce4 

Is ruſty grown; he bade me take a trumpet, 

And to this purpoſe ſpeak. Kings, princes, lords! 

If there be one, among the fair'ſt of Greece, "T1 
That holds his honour higher than his eaſe; 
That ſeeks his praiſe more than he fears his peril; 
That knows his valour, and knows not his fear; 
hat loves his miſtreſs more than his confeflion,s 

{With truant vows to her own lips he loves, “) 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth, | 
In other arms than hers, to him this challenge. 
Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 

Shall make it good, or do his beſt to do it, 
He hath a lady, wiſer, fairer, truer, _ 

Than ever Greek did compaſs in his arms; 
And will to-morrow with his trumpet call, 
Mid. way between your tents and walls of Troy, 

To rouſe a Grecian that is true in love; _ 
If any come, Hector ſhall honour him; 
If none, he'll ſay in Troy, when he retires, 
The Grecian dames are ſun-burn'd, and not worth 


Agam. This ſhall be told our lovers, lord Æneas; 
If none of them have ſoul in ſuch a kind. 
WMWe left them all at home: But we are ſoldiers 3 


bs ſaid, that Ajax coped Hector yeſterday in the battle. JonuNSON. 


Here we have another proof of Shakſpeare's falling into inconſiſtencies _ 


on by ſometimes adhering to, and ſometimes deſerting, his original. 


Of this dull and long continued truce (which was agreed upon at the 


- defire of the Trojans, for fix months) Shakſpeare found an account in the 


| ſeventh chapter of the third book of The Deftrufticn of Troy. In the 
fifteenth chapter of the ſame book the beautiful daughter of Calchas is firſt | 


introduced. MaLONE. | RE | | 
5 Confeſſion forprofeſſion, WarmurTon. © 

6 That is, confeſſion made ith idle vous to the lips of ber aubom be loves. 
©, & BE 18g CON 128 . Ion x sox. 


7 Arms is here uſed equivocally for the arms of the body, and the armour 


ef a ſoldier. M ALONE. 


5 Thisis the language of romance. Such 2 challenge would better have 


ſuited Patmerin or Amadis, than Hector or /Eneas, STEEVENS.. 


$ 


And 


4 Of this long trace there has been no notice taken ; in this very act it 5 


TR Or, ſhedding, Ok noche of like evil, 
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And may that ſoldier a mere recreant prove, 

hat means not, hath not, or is not in love! 

If then one is, or hath, or means to be, 

That one meets Hector; if none elſe, I am he. 

Neſt, Tell him of Neſtor, one that was a man 

When Hector's grandſire ſuck'd: he is old now; 

But, if there be not in our Grecian hoſt 

One noble man, that hath one ſpark of fire 

To anſwer for his love, Tell him from me,— 

I'll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, | 

And in my vantbrace 9put this wither'd brawn ; 

And, meeting him, will tell him, That my dy 

Was 1 than . grandame, and as chaſte 

As may be in the world: His youth in flood, 

In prove this truth with my three drops of blood. 
ne. Now heavens forbid ſuch ſcareity of 1 
CH. Amen. 

Asam. Fair lord Æneas, let me touch your hand ; 

Jo our pavilion ſhall I lead you, fir, 

Achilles ſhall have word of this intent; 

So ſhall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent: 

_ Yourſelf ſhall feaſt with us before you go, 


Wt 


. And find the welcome of a noble foe. 


[Exeunt 10 rin Urrssze 400 Ns ron. 


Uh. Neſtor,- 

 Neft. What ſays Uyſtes ? 

H. T have a young conception in my dia, 
Be you my time to bring it to ſome ſhape, 

Nef. What 1s't? 
Th. This tis: 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots : The ſeeded pride | 
That hath to this maturity blown up _ 
In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropp'd, 


| 0 An armour for the arm, PEP TOR Pore, 


2 i. e. be you to my preſent purpoſe what time is in reſpeR of all . E 


ſchemes, viz, a ripener and bringerof them to maturity. STE EVEN S. 


I believe Shakſpeare was here thinking of the period of geſtation, which | 


18 3 ſometimes denominated a female's N or reckoning. Fo C. 


1 


w. 
- 
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To ovarbutk us l. 
Mel. eh, ind how? _ 
D. This challenge chat the gallant Hector bal, 
However it is ſpread in general name, 
Relates in purpoſe only to Achilles. 
Net, The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, 
W hoſe groſſneſs little characters ſum up :3 
And, in the publication, make no ſtrain, 
But that Achilles, were his brain as barren | 
As banks of Liby a,—though, Apollo knows, - 
Lis dry enough, — will with great ſpeed of judgement, 
Av, with celerity, find Hector' 5 purpoſe 
; Pointing on him. 
_ Ul}. And wake him to the anſwer, think you? 
Ne. Les, 
It is moſt meet; Whom may you ele oppoſe, 
That can from Hector bring thoſe honours off, 
Ik not Achilles? Though) tbe a ſportful combat, 
Veet in the trial much opinion dwells; 
For here the Trojans taſte our dear'ſt repute _ 
With their firſt palate: And truſt to me, . 
Our imputation ſhall be oddly pois'd J 
Ia this wild action: for the ſucceſs, 5 
Although particular, ſhall give a ang 
5 of 128 or dene unto the e 1 And 


; That is, the 1 is as plain as bod or ſubſtance z . nd though 1 5 
| Have collected this purpoſe from many minute particulars, as a groſs body 8 
is made up of ſmall inſenfible parts, yet the reſult is as clear and certain as 
a body thus made up is palpable and viſible. This is the thought, though 
a little obſcured in the conciſeneſs of the expreſſion. WARBURTON. | 
Subſtance is eſtate, the value of which! is aſcertained by the uſe of ſmall | 
cbaracters, i. e. numerals, 


Ihe groſs ſum is a term uſed in The Merchant of Venice. Groſſneſs has 


tht aw meaning in this inſtance, STEEVENS. 


4 Neſtor goes on to ſay, make no difficulty, no doubt, when this duel 
_ent6es ta be proclaim'd, but that Achilles, dull as he is, will diſcover the 
drift of it. This 1 1s the meaning of the line. 80 afterwards; 1 in this , | 
Wie ſays: | e LEY 

i 16:40: 0 not ſtrain at the poſition. | 1 

i. e. I do pot heſitate at, I make no difficulty of it. TRHEOBALDe | 
That is, a meaſure, fropertion, The carpenter cuts his wood to a 

certain funding. Jenn 50 N. 
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And in ſuch indexes, although ſmall prickss 1 
Io their ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the giant maſs 
Of things to come at large. It is ſuppos'd, 
He, that meets Hector, iſſues from our choice © e = 
And choice, being mutual act of all our ſouls, 8 
Makes merit her election; and doth boil, 
As *twere from forth us all, a man diftill'd 
Out of our virtues; Who miſcarry ing, 
W hat heart receives from hence a conquering part, 
Jo ſteel a ſtrong opinion to themſelves ? 
Which entertain'd, limbs are his inſtruments, 
In no leſs working, than are ſwords and bows 
Directive by the limbs. | 
HD. Give pardon to my ſpeech ;— 
Therefore 'tis meet, Achilles meet not Hector. 
Let us, like merchants, ſhow our fouleſt wares, 
And think, perchance, they'll ſell; if not, 
The luſtre of the better ſhall exceed, 
By ſhowing the worſe firit. Do not conſent, 
That ever Hector and Achilles meet; 
For both our honour and our ſhame. 5 in this, 
Are dogg'd with two ſtrange followers, _ 
Nef. I fee them not with my old eyes; what are they? 
Uly/. What glory our Achilles ſhares from klector, | 
Were he not proud, we all ſhould ſhare with 5 4 
Rut he already is too inſolent; 
And we were better parch in Africk 3 ns 
I! ban in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes, 
| Should he ſcape Hector fair: If he were foil'd, 
Why, then we did our main opinion? cruſh _ 
In taint of our beſt man. No, make a lottery ; 
And, by device, let blockiſh Ajax 1 draw 


5G Small prints 3 with the ene Jouxson. „„ 

Indexes were in Shakſpeare's time often prefixed to books, Maronz. 
2 Our general eſtimation or character. Opinion has already been uled 
K in this ſcene in the ſame ſenſe. MALovE. | 


$4 Our author appears to have drawn his portrait of the Grecian chief _ 
25 from the invectives thrown out . him dy * fles 1 in the thirteenth | 


T's 
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55 or Ajax Oileus. MaLonz. 
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The ſort 9 to fight with Hector: Among ourſelves, 
Give him allowance for the better man, 
For that will phyſick the great Myrmidon, 
Who broils in loud applauſe ; and make him fall 
His creſt, that prouder than blue Iris bends. | 
If the dull brainleſs Ajax come ſafe off, 

We'll dreſs him up in voices: If he fail, 

Yet go we under our opinion * ſtill, 
That we have better men. But, hi or miſs, 
Our project's Hife this ſhape of ſenſe aſſumes, 


Ajax, employ'd, plucks down Achilles“ plumes. 
Net. Ulyſſes, 


Now i begin to reliſh- thy advice 

And I will give a taſte of it forthwith 

To Agamemnon : go we to him ſtraight. 

Two curs ſhall tame each other; Pride alone SE 

- Muſt tarre the maſtiſf Wy as were their bone. IExeunt. 


Ar 1.4 SCENE I. 
Aube, Part of the Grecian Camp. 
Enter AJAX and Tuzssirzs. 


Aſax. Therktes,.- 


Ther, Agamemnon—bow if he had boils? full, all over, 
| generally ? ? . 


8 | 3 Ajax. 

| book of Ovid's A Fan deted bs - Galton, 1 5873 ; or from the 

prolegue to Harrington's Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596, in which he is 

vepreſented as «© ſtrong, heady, boiſterous, and a terrible fighting fellow, 

| but neither wiſe, learned, ſtaide, nor polliticke. * STEEVINsò. 

Il, fuſpect that Shakſpeare confounded Ajax Telamonius with Ajax Oileus. 

Ihe characters of each of them are given by Lydgate. Shakſpeare knew 
that one of the Ajax's was Hector's nephew, the ſon of his ſiſter; but 
perhaps did not know that he was Ajax Te/amonius, and in conſequence of 

not attending to this circumftance has attributed to the perſon whom he 

bas introduced in this play part of the er N * had drawn 


9 The ſort— } j. e. the lot. SrIVI B.. 
Here again opinion means character. 1 


75 „ 
n , 
W R ö 


3 Tarre, an old Engliſh word ſignifying to ks; or urge on. Naar 
4 This play | is not divided into acts in Four of = ans editions. 
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Ajax, Therſites, : | 
Ther, And thoſe boils did run in ?—Say ſo,—did not the 
general run then? were not that a ane core? 
Ajax. Dog.— | 
Ther, Then woald come ſome matter from him; 1 . none 
now. 
Ajax. Thou pitch⸗ wolf's fon, canſt thou not hear? Fee! 
then. [ Strikes him. 
T her. The plague of Greece upon thee, thou mongrel | 
beef-witted lord! ! 
Ajax. Speak then thou unſalted leaven, ſpeak : 5 1 will 
beat thee into handſomeneſs. 
Ther. I ſhall ſooner rail thee into wit and holineſs : but, 
I think, thy horſe will ſooner con an oration, than thou learn ; 
a prayer without book. Thou canſt ſtrike, canft thou? a 
red murrain o' thy jade's tricks! 
Ajax, Toads-ſtool, learn me the vroclamation, 15 
Ther. Doſt thou think, 1 have no o ſenſe, thou ftrik it me 
thus? 
thi [IM proclamation,— 


OY 


8 Alluding 1 to che plague ſent by Apollo o on che Orecias! army. 
Jon NsON. 

Our author may as well be ſuppoſed to have caught this circumſtance 
relative to the plague, from the firſt book of Hall's or Chapman" 8 verſion 
of the Liad. SrEEVINs. 

4 So, in Twvelfth Night : © I ama great eater of beef, and I be- | 
eve that does harm to my wit.” rn. 

He calls Ajax mongrel on account of his father's be! ing a Greci cian and his 
mother a Trojan. Marone. 

5 Unſalted leaven means ſour without ſale, malignity . wit. 
Shak ſpeare wrote firſt anſa ted; but recollecting that want of ſalt was no 
fault in leaven, changed it to winew'd. Jonunson. 5 

Ihe want of ſalt is no fault in leaven; but leaven without the addition 
| of falt will not make good bread: hence Shakſpeare uſed it as a term of 
_ reproach, MALONE. 

In the preface to James the F irſt's Bible, the tranſlators ſpeak- or 
| frnowwed (i. e. vinewed'or mouldy) traditions, Biacksrons. 

The folio has - thou vbinid'ſt leaven; a corruption undoubtedly of vu. 
_ newedſ?, or winmedſ#'; that is, thou moſt mouldy leaven, In Dorſetſhire they 
at this day call cheeſe that is become mouldy, vinny cheeſe. Maron. 


5A ſimilar imprecation is found | in The. Tempeſt ; $f The ul 


Plague rid vou!“ enn | | 
. 


s 
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Toer. Thou art proclaim'd a fool, I think, 
Ajax. No not, porcupine, do not; my fingers itch. 
7, her. I would, thou didſt itch from head to foot, and 1 
had the ſcratching of thee; I would make thee the loath- 
Hmeſt ſcab in Greece." When thou art forth 1 in the i incur- | 
Nons, thou ſtrikeſt as {low as another. 
Ajz N. I ſay, the proclamation,— | 
Ther. Thou grumbleſt and raileſt every hour on Achilles; 
and thou art as full of envy at his greatneſs, as Cerberus is at 


Proſerpina's beauty, ay, that thou bark'ſt at him.“ 
Ajax, Miſtreſs Therſites! 
Ther, Thou ſhould'ſt ſtrike him. 
ax, Cobloat ff? 


Ther. He would pun thee into ſhivers 2 with his fiſt, as a 
ſailor breaks a biſcuit, 


Ajax. You whorefon cur! [Beating him. 
Ther. Do; do. : | 9 

Ajax. Thou ſtool for a witch! 3 

T er, "Fs. do, 9 1 1 thou ſodden. witted lord ! thou haſt 


no 


7 (Thus for the elo. 1 The quarto adds—roben thou art forth in the 
Incuer flows, thou flrikeft as ſluw as another. Ion N SON. 
5 Iread, — O that thou bark'dit at bim. Jou x sow. | 
The old readiog,} is J, which, if changed at all, ſhould have been changed | 
into ay. Trawnirr. q 
9 A cruſty, uneven, gibbous loaf, is in ſome counties called by this 
name. STEEVENS» 
A cob- leaf, ſays Minſheu in his Dictionary, 1617, is © a bunne, It is 
mY eas loaf made with a round head, ſuch as cob-irons which ſupport the 
fire. G. Bignet, a bigne, a knob or lump rifen after a knock or blow. | 
The word Bignets Cotgrave in his Dict. 1611, renders thus: „Little 
round Joaves or lumps, made of fine meale, oyle, or butter, and reaſons: 
bunnes, lenten loaves.” | 
Cob- haf ought perhaps to be rather written cop-leaf... MALoNE. 
Fun is in the midland counties the vulgar and colloquial word for 
pound. Jouxsox. 
Cole in his Dictionary, renders it by the Latin words bers, contundo. 
Mr. Pope, who altered whatever he did not underſtand, e and 
Was followed by three ſubſequent editors. Ma TONE. ; 
In one way of trying a witch they uſed to place her on a chair or 
tool, with her legs tied acroſs, that all the weight of her body might reſt 
opon her ſeat ; and by that means, after ſome time, the circulation of the _ 
_ blood would be much ſtopped, and her 3 would de as panty: as the 
Wooden horſe. Gugre. e | | 1 | 
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no more brain than I have in mine elbows; an aſſinego 4 may 
tutor thee ; Thou ſcurvy valiant aſs! thou art here put to 
thraſh Trojans; and thou art bought and fold 5 among thoſe 


of any wit, like a Barbarian flave. If thou uſe to beat me, é 


Iwill begin at thy heel, and tell what thou art by inches, | 


thou thing of no bowels thou! 
Ajax, You dog! 
Ther, You ſcurvy lord! | 
Ajax. You ur! [| Beating him. 
Ther, Mars his idiot! do, deals; do camel ; do, do. 


Enter . and PATROCLUS» 


Achil. Why, how now, Ajax? wherefore do you thus? 
How now, Therſites; whar s the matter, man? 
Ther. You ſee him there, do you ? 
Achil. Ay; what's the matter? 
T her, Nay, look upon him. 
Achil. So I do; What's the matter? 
Ther, Nay, but mn him well. | 


41 am not very certain what the idea conveyed by this word was 
meant to be. Aſinaio is Italian, ſays Sir T. Hanmer, for an aſs-driver : 


but in Mirza, a tragedy by Rob. Baron, Act III. the following paige 17 5 


occurs, with a note annexed to it: 
| 6 X the ſtout truſty blade, 
„ That at one blow has cut an aſinego 
& Aſunder like a thread.“ 


«© This (ſays the author) is the uſual trial of the Perfian 8 | 
or cemiters, whica are crooked like a creſcent, of fo good metal, that they | 


prefer them before any other, and ſo ſharp as any razor.” 

1 hope, for the credit of the prince, that the experiment was rather 
made on an aſs, than an aſs-driver, From the following paſſage I ſhould 
ſuppoſe aſinego to be merely a cant term for a fooliſh fellow, an idiot: 


„ They apparell'd me as you ſee, made a fool, or an aſinego of me.” 


See The Antiquary, a comedy, by S. Marmion, 1641. STEVENS. 

| Afinego is Portugueſe for a little aſs. MusGrAvE. 

And Dr. Muſgrave might have added, that, in his native cOUntYs it is 
the vulgar name for an aſs at preſent, HENLEY. 


Ihe ſame term, as I am informed, is allo current among the lower 


rank of people 1 in Norfolk. STEEVENS. | 
An aſinego is an be aſs. RITSON. 
This was a proverbial expreflion. MALONE. 


65, e. if chou continue to beat me, or make a praftice of beating me. 


STEEVEXS. 


Achil. 15 
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Achil. Well, why I do fo. 


Ther. But yet you look not well upon kim: for, whoſos 
L ever you take him to be, he is Ajax. 8 
Achil. I know that, fool. 

Ther, Ay, but that fool knows not himſelf, 

Ajax. Therefore I beat thee.. 
4 hes. Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit be utters ! las 


evaſions have ears thus long, I have bobb'd his brain, more 


than he has beat my bones: I will buy nine ſparrows for a 


penny, and his pi mater? is not worth the ninth part of a 
ſparrow. This lord, Achilles, Ajax, - who wears his wit in 


his belly, and his guts in his head * tell you what I fay 
of him. 
Aacbil. What? ? 
T her. I ſay, this Ajax— 
_ Achil, Nay, good 8 
[AJAX offers to trite kim, ACHILLES __ 
Ther, Has not ſo much wit. 
Acbil. Nay, I muſt hold you. | 
Ther, As will ſtop the eye of Helen's needle, for whom 
: be comes to fight. 
Alcbil. Peace, fool! . 
Ther, I would have peace and Jie but the fool will 
not: he there; that he; look you there. | 
-; "fax. thou damn'd cur! I ſhall 
| Acil, Will you ſet your wit to a fool's ? 
Ther. No, 1 warrant you ; for a fool's wall ſhame it, 
Piatr. Good words, T herſites, | 
Achil. What's the quarrel? 


” Ajax. I bade the vile owl go learn me the tenour of the 
8 proclamation, and he rails upon me. | 


Ther, I ſerve thee not. 
Ajax. Well, go to, go to. 
Ther, I ſerve here voluntary. 


Acbil. Your laſt ſervice was  ſofferance, twas not velun- 
„ 3 e tary; 


7 So, in * Ih Wight: En . comes one of thy kin has a moſt 
weak pia mater.” The 3 mater is a membrane chat e the fub- 


| Kance of the brain STEEVENS, Ns 
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tary ; no man is beaten voluntary :3 Ajax was here the volun- 
tary, and you as under an 1mpreſs, | 
Tuber. Even ſo?—a great deal of your wit too lies in your- | 

| finews, or elſe there be liars, Hector ſhall have a great 
eatch, if he knock out either of your brains; a were as good 
crack a fuſty nut with no kernel. 
Achil. What, with me too, Therſites! 'D 
Ther, There's Ulyſſes, and. old bot wit was 
mouldy ere your grandſires had nails9 on their toes, -yoke 
you like draught oxen, and make you plough up the wars. 
Achil. What, what? 
Ther. Ves, good ſooth; To, Achilles! to, Ajax ! ! to! 
Ajax, I ſhall cut out your tongue. 
Ther, Tis no matter; I ſhall ſpeak as much as tau, 
afterwards. 
| Parr, No more words, Therſites; peace. 
* Ther, I will hold my peace when Achilles brech bias me, 
0 all 1? 44 


| Achil. ; 
3 1. e. voluntarily. - Shakeſpeare often uſes adjeRtives adverbially. 
MaLoNEse. 


9 Old bones grandſires.] This is one of theſe editors! wiſe 

riddles, What! was Neſtor's wit mouldy before his grandſire's toes had 
any nails? Prepoſterous nonſenſe ! and yet ſo eaſy a change, as one poor 
pronoun for another, ſets all right and clear. THEOBAL D. 
The folio and quarto read, — Achilles“ brooch. Brooch is an appen- : 
dant ornament. The meaning may be, equivalent to one of Achuliss” 
bangers-on. Jonins0N, | 
Brach 1 believe to be the true reading. A brooch was a Anker of gems 
affixed to a pin, and anciently worn in the hats of people of diſtinction. 
See the portrait of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton. STEEVENS, 

I have little doubt of nels being the true reading as a term of con- 
tempt. i 

The meaning of hed is well aſcertained—a ſpit—a bodkin; which 5 
being formerly uſcd in the ladies' dreſs, was adorned with jewels, and gold 


and filver ornaments. Hence in old lifts of jewels are found brotebets. 


I have a very magnificent one, which is figured and deſcribed by Pen- 
| nant, in the ſecond volume of his Tour to Scotland, p. 14, in which the 5 
ſpit or bodkin forms but a very ſmall part of the whole, Lox T. | 
Broch was properly a trinket with a pin atfixed to it, and is conſequently 
ufed by Shakſpeare for an ornament in general. 
But Therſites could not mean to compliment Patrodut, and therefore 
lis cannot, I think, be the true reading.—Brach, which was introduced 
by Mr, Rowe 7 might ſerve well menen but chat it 3 meant a 25 . 
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Achil, There's for you, Patroclus, 


Ther. I will ſee you hang d, like clotpoles, ere I come any 


more to your tents ; I will keep where there 1 1s wit 7 85 
and leave the faction of fools. | [ Exit, 


Patr, A good riddance, 5 
Achil. Marry, this, fir, is oroclaim'd through all. our hoſt: 
That Hector, by the firſt hour of the ſun, 
Will, with a trumpet, twixt our tents and Troy, 
To- morrow morning call ſome knight to arms, 
That hath a ſtomach; and ſuch a one, that dare 
Maintain—T know not what; tis traſh ; Farewell. 
Ajax. Farewell, Who mall anſwer him? 
 Achil, | know not, it is put to lottery ; otherwiſe, 
He knew his man. 


Ajax. O, Ang you —1 1 go learn more of it. 
| Exeunt. 


T 8 CE N E U. 
Troy. 4 Room in Priam” 8 7. alace. 


Enter PRIAM, Hec TOR, Taoixvs, Pa R1S, and HeLexu us. 


Pri. After ſo many hours, lives, ſpeeches ſpent, 
Thus once again ſays Neſtor from the Greeks ; : 
Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe— | 

As honour, loſs of time, travel, expence, 

Mounds, friends, and at elſe dear that is conſun'd 

In hot digeſtion of this cormorant war, — 

Shall be firuck off : — Hector, what ſay you to't? 
Hledt. Though no man leſſer fears the Greeks than I. 
As far as toucheth my. particular, yet, 


Dread Priam, | 


There is no lady of more ſofter bowels, ; 
35 1 More ſpungy to beck in | the ſenſe of fear, 


More 


Itis . poſſible 1388 that Shakſpeare wok have uſ: d the ward as ſyno- | 
ny mous to follower, without any regard to ſex. 
I have ſometimes chought tnat the word intended. might hav been 


Achilles's brock, i. e. that over-weening conceited e who attends 
© upon Achilles. MarLons. 


A becck, literally, „means —a badger, STEzVER 335 
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More ready to cry out / ho knows what follows ? 3 
Than Hector is: The wound of peace is ſurety, 
Surety ſecure ; but modeſt doubt is call'd 
'The beacon of the wiſe, the tent that ſearches 
To the bottom of the worſt, Let Helen go: 
Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſtion, 
Every tithe ſoul, mongſt many thouſand diſmes,4 
Hath been as dear as Helen; I mean, of ours: 
If we have loſt ſo many tenths of ours, Z 
Jo guard a thing not ours; not worth to us, 
Had it our name, the value of one ten; 
What merit's in that reaſon, which denies 
The yielding of her up! ? 
Tro. Fie, fie, my brother! - 
Weigh you the worth and honour of a king, 
So great as our dread father, in a ſcale 
Of common ounces? will you with counters ſum 
'The paſt-proportion of his infinite ? 5 
And 3 a waiſt moſt fathomleſs, 
With ſpans and inches ſo diminutive _ 
As fears and reaſons ? fie, for godly thamel 
Hel. No marvel, though yoa bite ſo ſharp at mt 
You are fo empty of them, Should not our father 
Bear the great ſway of his affairs with reaſons, 
Becauſe your ſpeech hath none, that tells him ſo ? 
Teo. You are for dreams and ſlumbers, brother prieſt, 
' You fur your gloves with reaſon, Here are your reaſons : - 
You know, an enemy intends you harm; 
You know, a {word employ'd is perilous, 
And reaſon flies the object of all harm: 5 
Who 
3 Who ne what i/l teste may follow from purſuing this or 
| es courſ2? MALoNE. 
4 Diſme, Fr. is the tithe, the tenth. ST EE VERS. | 
Thus read both the copies. The meaning is, that precio to whih | 


920 meaſure | bears any proportion. The modern editors AE sive: : 
The vaſt propurtion — . JOHNSON. 


6 Here is a wretched quibble between reaſons and ra ins, which in 
Shak ſpeare's time were, I believe, pronounced alike, MAL ONE. | 
Ihe preſent ſuſpicion of a quibble on the word—reaſen, is not, in my 
opinion, lufficiently warranted by the Contexts STEEVXNS. 
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Who marvels then, when Helenus beholds 


A Grecian and his ſword, if he do ſet 


The very wings of reaſon to his heels: 

And fy like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

Or like a ſtar diſ-orb'd ?—Nay, if we talk of reaſon, 
Let's ſhut our gates, and fleep : Manhood and honour 


Should have hare hearts, would they but fat their thoughts 
With this cramm'd reaſon : reaſon and refpe6t 7 
Make livers pale, and luſtibood deject. 


Hef?, Brother, ſhe is not worth what ſhe doth « oft. 


The holding. 


Fro. What i 15 as but as tis en # 
He. But value dwells not in particular will; 


It holds his eftimate and dignity 


As well wherein 'tis precious of itſelf 
As in the prizer: *tis mad idolatry, 


To make the ſervice greater than the god ; 
And the will dotes, that is attributive? 


Jo what infectiouſly itſelf affects, N 
Without ſome image of the affected merit. "I 


Tiro. I take to-day a wife, and my election 
Ts led on in the conduct of my will z® _ 


My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, x 
Two traded pilots 'twixt the dangerous ſhores | 
Of will and judgement: How may I avoid, 
Although my will diſtaſte what it elected, 
ö 88 wite I choſe? there can n be no evaſion | 


$4 Reſtes? 1 is  caurion, a n to Ft ROTOR Martonr. | 
8 So the quarto, The folio readi —inclinable, which Mr. Pope ſays 

« is better.“ Matonz. 
I think the firſt reading better; the will dotes that attributes or gives the 


5 lend i affects; that firſt en excellence, and then admires it, 


Jonnsox. 
9 We ſhould read : | TS 
the affected's merit. 
z. e. without foe mark of merit in the thing affected. 
WARBURTON. 


The preſent reading is right. The will offs an object for ſome ſup- 


; poſed merit, which Hector ſays 1 is cenſurable, unleſs the merit lo 9 Led b ä 
| wow there, Jon xsox. | 


2 hes under che guidance of my will, Alox. | 


To 


fo 
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To blench from this, and to ſtand firm by honour 2 . 
We turn not back the fills upon the merchant, 

When we have ſoil'd them; nor the rem: ander viands 

We do not throw in un1eſpective feve,3 

Becauſe we now are full. It was thought meet, 

Paris ſhould do fome vengeance on the Greeks : 

Your breath with full conſent + helly'd his fails ; 
'The ſeas and winds (old wranglers) took a truce, 

And did him ſervice : he touch'd the ports deſir'd; 

And, for an old aunt, whom the Greelcs held captive, 

He brought a Grecian queen, whoſe youth and treſhneſs 
Wrinkles Apollo's, and makes pale the morning. 
Why keep we her? the Grecians kcep our aunt : 

Is ſhe worth keeping ? why, ihe 1s a pearl, 

Whoſe price hath Jaunch'd above a thouſand ſnips, 
And turn'd crown'd kings to merchants, 

If you'll avouch, twas wiſdom Paris went, 
(As you mult eech for you all cry'd—Co, 90.) 

If you'll confeſs, he brought home noble prize, 
(As you muſt needs, for you all clapp'd : your hands, 
And cry'd—ITreſtimable !) why do you now 
The iſſue of your proper wiſdoms rate; 
: And do a deed that fortune never did, 6 I. 
| Beggar 
3 | That | is, unto: a common ade. Sieve | is in the quarto. The foho 
reads: | | 
| — anreſoeBtive lame; "1H 
for which the ſecond folio and modern editions have flently printed 1 

| — unreſpetive place. Jon Nsox. 


I am vet to learn, that fewe was ever ufed as frames to CON 
The: correction! in the ſecond folio, may therefore be juſtifiable, 
STEEVENS. 


4 Your breach all blowing together; your unanimous approbation. 
| Ma LONE.«. 


| 5 priam- 8 Giter, He ſione, whom Hercules, being enraged. at Priam's 
| breach of faith, gave to Telamon, who by her had Ajax. MATONE. 


6 If I underftand this paſſage, the meaning is: « Why do you, by 
15 cenſuring the determination of your own wiſdoms, degrade Helen, whom 
fortune has not yet deprived of her value, or againft whom, as the wife 
of Paris, fortune has not in this war ſo declared, as to make us value her 
teſs ?” This is very hart; and much ſtrained, Jouns0N. as 
3 Ae 


- 


> | | RO. 'TROILUS AND CRESSIDA.. 
Beggar the eſtimation which you priz'd 


Richer than ſea and land? O theft moſt baſe ; 
That we have ſtolen what we do fear to keep! 


But, thieves, unworthy of a thing ſo ſtolen, 


That in their country did them that diſgrace, 


: We fear to warrant in our native place! 


Cal. e! Cry, Trojans, cry! 

Pri, What noiſe? what ſhriek is this? 
Fro. Tis our mad ſiſter, I do know her voice, 

Caf. [Within.] Cry, Trojans? : 

Hed. It 1s Caſſandra, | 


Fater Ca SSA NDRA, raving. 


| Caf. Cry, Trojans, cry! lend me ten thouſand eyes, 
And I will fill them with prophetick tears. 
Heck. Peace, ſiſter, peace. 


_ Caf. Virgins and boys, mid- age and wrinkled elders, 


Soft Tofancy, that nothing can'ſt but cry, 

Add to my clamours | let us pay betimes 

A moiety of that maſs of moan to come. 

Cry, Trojans, cry! practiſe your eyes with tears! 
Troy muſt not be, nor goodly Ilion ſtand ; 
Our fire-brand brother,” Paris, burns us all. 
Cry, Trojans, cry! a Helen, and a woe; Cy 

Cys ery Troy burns, or elſe let Helen „ [Exit, 


Heer, 


The een dag 1 believe, | is: « AQ with more inconſtancy and caprice 
than ever did fortune.“ H ENTE. 
Fortune was never ſo unjuſt and mutable as to rate a thing on one day | 
above all price, and on the next to {et no eſtimation whatſoever upon it. 


You are now going to do what fortune ne ver did. Such, I ! is the 
meaning. MALONE. 
7 So the quarto. Folio —wrinkle d old. . 


E lders, the erroneous reading of the quarto, would fem to have been 
properly corre cted in the copy whence the firſt folio was printed; but it is 
a rule with printers, whenever they meet with a ſtrange word in a manu- 
ſcript, to give the neareſt word to it they are acquainted with; a liberty 

Which has been not very ſparingly exerciſed in all the old editions of our 
5 en? s plays. There cannot be a queſtion that he wrote: | 


mid-age and wrinkled eld. RiTs0N. | 
s Hecuba, when pregnant with Paris, dreamed the ſhould be celivered 


> ofa . torch. STEEVERS. 
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So to be valiant, 1 15 no praiſe at all, 
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He, Now, youthful Troilus, do not theſe high ſtrains. 


Of divination in our ſiſter work 


Some touches of remorſe? or is your blood 


So madly hot, that no diſcourſe of reaſon, 


Nor fear of bad ſucceſs in a bad cauſe, 
Can qualify the ſame ? | e 
Tro. Why, brother Hector, 
We may not think the juſtneſs of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it; 
Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 
Becauſe Caſſandra's mad; her brain-fick raptures 
Cannot diſtaſte 5 the goodneſs of a quarrel, 

Which hath our ſeveral honours all engag'd 
To make it gracious.® For my private part, 


J am no more touch'd than all Priam's ſons : 
And Jove forbid, there ſhould be done amongſt us 


Such things as micht offend the weakeſt ſpleen | 
To fight for and maintain ! _ 


Par. Elſe might the world convince of le ity? 


As well my undertakings, as your counſels ; 
Hut II atteſt the gods, your full conſent 3. 
Gave wings to my propenſion, and cut off 


All fears attending on ſo dire a project. 
For what, alas, can theſe my fingle arms? 
What propugnation is in one man's valour, 


To ſtand the puſh and enmity of thoſe 


This quarrel would excite ? Yet, I proteſt, 


Were | alone to paſs the difficulties, 
And had as ample power as I have will, 
Paris ſhould ne'er retract what he bath done, | 


Nor faint in the purſuit, 


5 Paris, you ſpeak 
Like one beſotted on your ſweet delights: 
You have the honey ſtill, but theſe the gall; 


Par, 
2M Corrupt 3 ES 1 fats. Jonnx. = „ 5 
6 j. e. to ſet it off; to ſhow it to advantage. STEVENS. 


7 This word, which our author frequently employs in the obſol ete ſenſe 


of to overpowver, ſubdue, ſeems in the preſent inſtance to e, - 
or ſubje ct to the charge of levity. STEEVENS. | 
> Your unanimous Approvation. MALON E. 
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Par, Sir, I propoſe not merely to myſelf 

The pleaſures ſuch a beauty brings with it; 
But I would have the ſoil of her fair rape? 
Wip'd off, in honourable keeping her. 
WMWWhat treaſon were it to the ranſack'd queen, 
Diſgrace to your great worths, and ſhame to me, 
Now to deliver her poſſeſſion up, 
On terms of baſe compulſion ? Can it be, 
That ſo degenerate a {train as this, 
Should once ſet footing in your generous boſoms ? 
There's not the meanelt ſpirit on our party, 
Without a heart to dare, or {word to draw, 
When Helen is defended ; nor none ſo noble, 
Whoſe life were ill beſtow'd, or death unfam'd, 
Where Helen is the ſubject: then, I ſay, 
Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well, 
Ihe world's large ſpaces cannot parallel. 
Hef, Paris, and 'Troilus, you have both ſaid wel; 
And on the cauſe and queſtion now in hand 
Have gloz'd,—but ſuperficially; not much 
Unlike young men, whom Ariſtotle ? ought. 

4 Unit to hear moral Philoſophy: 4 


B 
W! 
fr 
3 
3 
— 4 


9 Rape in our puthor” s time commonly beiße the carrying azvay of a 
female, MaLrong. 

It has always borne that, as one of its ſignifications; raptus Helenæ 
(without any idea of perſonal violence) being conſtantly rendered—the rape 
of Helen. STEEVENS. 

| Ariſtotle] Let it be remembered as often as Shakſpeare' 8 
eee, occur, that errors in computing time were very frequent in 
thoſe ancient romances which ſee m to have formed the greater part of his 
Hbrary, I may add, that even claſſick authors are not exempt from ſuch 
| miſtakes. In the fifth book of Statius's Thebaid, Amphiaraus talks of the 
fates of Neſtor and Priam, neither of whom died till long after him. If 
on this occaſion, ſomewhat ſhould be attributed to this augural profeſſion, 
yet if he could ſo freely mention, nay, even quote as examples to the 
whole army, things that would not happen till the next age, they muſt all 
"ov been prophets as well as himſelf, or they could not have underſtood 

im. 

Hector's mention of Ariſtotle, however (during our ancient 1 017 
to quote the authorities of the learned on every occaſion) is not more 
abſurd than the following circumſtance in The Dialogues of Creatures Moraly- 


And ou Ae quoting Cato, Sce Dial. IV: STEEVENSY | 


W De 
7 enn 
N 


to do 
fed, bl. 1. no date, (a book which Shakſpeare might have ſeen,) where we By 5 


opini 
3 
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The reaſons, you alledge, do more conduce 
Lo the hot paſſion of diſtemper'd blood, 

Than to make up a free determination 


„Twixt right and wrong; For pleaſure, and revenge, 


Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true deciſion. Nature craves, | 
All dues be render'd to their owners ; Now 
What nearer debt in all humanity, | 
Than wife is to the huſband ? if this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection; 
And that great minds, of partial indulgence? 
'To their benumbed wills, 4 reſiſt the ſame; 
There is a law 5 in each well-order'd nation, 


To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 


Moſt diſobedient and refractory, 

If Helen then be wife to Sparta's king, 

As it is known ſhe 15,—theſe moral laws 

Of nature, and of nations, ſpeak aloud _ 

To have her back return'd : Thus to perſiſt 

In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, | 
But makes it much more heavy. Hector's opinion 
Is this, in way of truth: “ yet, ne ertheleſs, 

My ſpritely brethren, I propend to you 

In reſolution to keep Helen till ; 

For 'tis a cauſe that hath no mean dependance 
Upon our joint and ſeveral dignities, 


Tro. Why, there you touch'd the life of our deſign: : 
Were it not glory that we more affected 


Than the performance of our heaving ſpleens,” 

I would not wiſh a drop of Trojan blood 
Spent more in her defence, But, worthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honour and renown; 

A ſpur to valiant and magnanimous deeds ; ; 


31. e. through partial indulgence. NM. MAsox. 


19¹ 


Whoſe 


4 That is, inflexible, immoveable, no longer obedient to ſuperior : 


direction. Jon N SON. 


What the law does in every nation between indiy' duals, Juſtice ought 


to 0 between nations. Jonxsox. 


© Though conſidering truth and Juſtice in this queſtion, this is my 
opinion; yet as a queſtion of honour, I think on it as you. JoHN SGN. 


7 The execution of ſpite and reſentment, Jon xsOoN. 
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Whoſe preſent courage may beat down our foes, 


And fame, in time to come, canonize us: 8 


For, I preſume, brave Hector would not loſe 

So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 

As ſmiles upon the forehead of this action, 
For the wide world's revenue, 

Hlect. I am yours, 
You valiant offspring of great Priamus,— 

have a roiſting challenge ſent amongſt 

The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will ftrike amazement to their drowſy ſpirits ; 
I was advertis'd, their great general ſlept, 

Whilſt emulation 9 in the army crept ; 


This, I SL will wake N. g WE [ Exentils 


8 c E N E III. 
21. Grecian Camp. Before Achilles 7 ent. 


1 THERSITES, | 


"Tie How: now, Therſites ? what, loſt in the labyrinth of 


| thy fury ? Shall the elephant Ajax carry it thus? he beats me, 


and I rail at him; O worthy ſatisfaction! would it were 
otherwiſe ; that I could beat him, whilſt he rail'd at me: 
*Sfoot, I'll learn to conjure and raiſe devils, but I'll ſee ſome 


iſſue of my ſpiteful execrations. Then there's Achilles, — 

a rare engineer,* If Troy be not taken till theſe two under- 
mine it, the walls will ſtand till they fall of themſelves. O 
thou great thunder-darter of Olympus, forget that thou art 
_ Jove the king of Gods; and, Mercury, loſe all the ſerpentine 
craft of thy Caduceus ; 5 if ye take not that little little leſs- 


than-little wit from them that Wop havel- which ſhort-arm'd | 
1gnorance 


® The EM of vl regiſter d as a faint; is ; rather out of its place at ſo 
early a period, as this of the Trojan war. STEEVIXS. 
That is, envy, factious contention, Jon x so. 


Emulation is now never uſed in an ill ſenſe; but Shakſpeare meant to 
employ it ſo. He has uſed the ſame with more propriety in a former ſcene, 


dy adding epithets that aſcertain its meaning, MALoNE. 
The old copies have—engizer, which was the old ſpelling of . 
So truncheoner, pioner, mutiner, ſonneter, & e. MALONE. | 

EO. Then wand of * is wreathed with e, Sr 3. 
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which occurs again in Romeo and Juliet, Act II. ſc. iv. 
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| ;gnorance it itſelf knows is ſo abundant ſcarce, it will not in 


circumvention deliver a fly from a ſpider, without drawing 
their maſſy irons,4 and cutting the web. After this, the 
vengeance on the whole camp! or, rather, the bone-ache l 
for that, methinks, is the curſe dependant on thoſe that war 
for a placket. I have ſaid my prayers ; and devil, yy ſay 


Amen, What, ho! my lord Achilles! 


Enter Pa rkocl us. 5 


Path. Who” s there? Therſites ? Good Therfites, « come in 
and rail. | 
Ther. If I could have remember'd a gilt counterfeit, thou 
would'ſ not have ſlipp'd out of my contemplation :* but it is 
no matter; Thyſelt upon thyſelf! The common curſe of 


_ mankind, folly and ignorance, be thine in great revenue! 
heaven bleſs thee froma tutor, and diſeipline come not near thee! 


Let thy blood be thy direction? till thy death! then if ſhe, 


that lays thee out, ſays—thou art a fair corſe, I'll be ſworn 


and ſworn upon't, ſhe never ſhrouded ny but lazars. A. 


Where's Achilles ? 


Patr. What, art thou devout ? waſt thou in prayer? 
Ther. Ay; 1 he heavens hear me! 3 


Enter AcnlLL: Es. 


Achil. Who's there? 
Patr, Ther my lord. 


22 | 

4 That 3 is, abe n thts e ts to cut the web. They uſe no 
means but thoſe of violence. JounsoN. 

Thus the. quarto. The folio reads—tbe muy irons. In the late 
editions iron has been ſubſtituted for irons, the word found in the old capiehs 
and certainly the true reading. So, in King Richard III: 

| 6 Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 

„That they may cruſh down with a heavy fal! | 
: 6c. The uſurping helmets of our adverſaries.” Matonn. 

Brui ing irons in this quotation, as Mr. Henley has well obſerved in loco, 

fignify—maces, weapons formerly uſed by our Engliſh cavalry. See . ; 


on Ancient Armour, p. 53. STEEVENS. 


5 In the quarto,—the Neapolitan bone- ache. Jonnson. | SED 
© Here is a plain alluſion to the counterfeit piece of money called a 72 Oy 
WHrHALLEY, 


7 Thy blood means, thy paſſions; * natural eee Marox z. 
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Achil. Where, where? Art thou come? Why, my cheeſe, 
my digeſtion, why haſt thou not ſerv'd thyſelf in to my table 
ſo many meals? Come; what's Agamemnon ?\ 

_ Ther, Thy commander, Achilles: * tell me, Patro- 
clus, what's Achilles? 

Patr. Thy lord, Therſites; Then tell me, 1 pray thee, 
what's thyſelf? _ 

Ther. Thy knower, Patroclus; Then ell we, Patroclus, 

F Abet art thou? 5 
=  Patr, Thou may'ſt tell, that know” C Br 

= Achil. O, tell, tell. | e 
Ther. ll Feline the whole queſtion,s Again 
commands Achilles; Achilles is my lord; I am Patroclus' 4 
 knower; and Patroclus is a fool.9 = F 
Patr. You raſcal! N | 

* FTD Her. Peace, fool; I have not FRY 

jj ĩ⅛¾ 1616 8 privileg'd man, — Proceed, Therſites, N 
Ther. Agamemnon 1s a fool; Achilles is a fool ; "Therfites MF _ 


zs a fool; and, as aforeſaid, Patroclus i is a fool. "0 
 Achil. [Derive this; come. | 
Ther. Agamemnon i is a fool to offer to TOLL Achilles; 
| Achilles i is a fool to be commanded of Agamemnon ; Ther- 
fates is a fool, to ſerve wen a fool; and Fatroclts;! 18 a a fool 27; 
polare. 1 
| Parr, Why am Ix fool? 13 
1 er. Make that demand of the prover.? —It t ſuffices me, = | 
| ; ar 
: thou art, Look ”u . who comes here! F EI 
Bute ke AMEMNON, 8 Nrs ron, Dio MEDES, — 3 
, AJAX. = 
Aebi. N T1 ſpeak with nobody : Come in with | un 
; with me, Therfites, „„ 
| Ther, Here is ſuch patchery, ſack n and fuch | 
1 Knaveryl all the "moment is, a cuckold, and a whore; A 2 
9 0 e „ good : 5 
8 8 the DE from the firſt caſe to the lat. Tonns0N. 5 z 


9 The four next ſpeeches are not in the quarto- JOHNSON. = 

© The poet is ſtill thinking of his grammar; the firſt eee H 
compariſon being here in his thoughts.  Marons. 8 
There ſeems to be a profane allufio., in the latt ſpeech b but one e ſpoken 
by Therſitos. Maroxx. . 1 | ” 
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good quarrel, to draw emulous factions,“ and bleed to death 
upon. Now the dry /erpigo on the ſubject 13 and war, and 

| lechery, confound all ! [ Exit, 
Agam, Where 1s Achilles? _ 
Patr. Within his tent; but ill-diſpos'd, my rd. 
Agam. Let it be known to him, that we are here. 
He ſhent our meſſengers; and we lay by 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him: 
Let him be told ſo; leſt, perchance, he think 
Wie dare not move the queſtion of our place, 
Or know not what we are. 255 
Parr, I ſhall ſay fo to bim [Exit. 
7 1 * We ſaw him at the opening of his tent: He is not 
ic 
Ajax. Yes, lion: ſick, fick of proud heart: you may call it 
melancholy, if you will favour the man; but, by my head, 
tis pride: But why, why? let him ſhow us a cauſe, —A | 
word, my lor. [Tal AG AMEMNON afides 
N. What moves Ajax thus to bay at him? 
Ulyg. Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him. 
NM. Who? Therkites? 
08 ly. He. 

Net. Then will. Ajax lack matter, "if he have loſt his 
argument, 1 
V. No; you ſee, he i is his argument, that has his 

argument; Achilles, 

Nef. All the better; their fraction is more our wiſh, than 
their faction: But i it was a ſtrong compoſure, 7 a fool could 
diſunite, _ 

Du. The amity, chat e knits not, "oy may eably 
untie, Here comes Patroclus, 


1 f. e, envious, centering faQtions, NALON E. | 
Why not rival factions, factions jealous ot each other? STEEVENS, 
25 The for} tige is a kind of tetter. STEEVENS. e | 
s J. e. rebuked, rated. WARBURTON. | | 
This word is aſed 3 in common by all our ancient writers, STxEvENs. =» 
7 $9 reads the quarto very properly ; but the folio, which the moderns 
dave followed, 2 it wat Sms counſel, e | 


K 2 | | Reenter | 
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"Re-enter PATROCLUS, = 
Np. No Achilles with him. 
US. The elephant hath joints, but none for courteſy: 
his legs are legs for neceſſity, not for flexure. 
Parr. Achilles bids me ſay he is much ſorry, 
If any thing more than your ſport and pleaſure 
Did move your greatneſs, and this noble ſtate,9 
Fo call upon him; he hopes, it is no other, 
But, for your health and your — ſake, 
An after-dinner's breath.“ 
Agam. WY -- you, Patroclus ;— — 
We are too well acquainted with theſe anſwers: 
But his evaſion, wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, 
Cannot outfly our apprehenſions. 
Much attribute he hath; and much the reaſon | 
Why we aſcribe it to him: yet all his virtues, — 
Not virtuouſly on his own part beheld, — 
Do, in our eyes, begin to loſe their gloſs; i 
Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholeſome diſh, 
Are like to rot untaſted. Go and tell him, 
We come to ſpeak with him: And you ſhall not fin, 5 
If you do ſay we think him over- proud, 
And under-honeft ; in ſelf. aſſumption greater, | 
Than in the note of judgement ; and worthier than bimſelf 
Here tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs? he puts on; 
_ Diſguiſe the holy ſtrength of their com mand, 
And underwrite 4 in an obſerving kind 5 


His humorous predominance ; yea, watch. 


| His pettiſh lunes, his ebbs, bis flows, as if 


9 Perſon of high dignity; ſpoken of A Jonns SON. 


of ( your greatneſs.” STEEVEZNS. 


State was formerly applied to a * perſon. vet Mr. Steevens' 8 


| W ours, to me to agree better with the context here. 


To ſubſcribe, in Shakſpeare, is to obey. Jon Ns “ 
* e. in a mode religiouſly attentive, | STARVENS. : 


yas het $i ets 


Ik. 


Noble ſtate rather means the lately train of attending nobles whom you : 1 
bring with you. Patroclus had already addreſſed Agamemnon by the title 


| MALONE« 
* Breath, | in the preſent intance, ſtands for—breathing, i. e. exerciſe. 

| STEEVZNS. 
3 1. e. ſhyneſs, diſtant behaviour, To tend is to attend upon. Maron E. 
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The paſſage and whole carriage of this action ROWS 

Rode on his tide, Go, tell him this; and add, 

That, if he overhold his price ſo,much, 

We'll none of him ; but let him, like an engine 

Not portable, lie under this report | 

Bring action hither, this cannot go to war: 

A (tirring dwarf we do allowance give” 

Pefore a fleeping giant :—Tell him ſo. 5 * 
Pair, I ſhall; and bring his anſwer preſently, {Exi, 
Agam. In ſecond voice we'll not be ſatisfied, 1 5 

We come to {peak with him, —Ulyſles, enter. 


[Exit Uvs828, | 


Ajax. What is he more than another? 
Agam. No more than what he thinks he is. 
. Is he ſo much? Do you not think, we thinks him- 1 
ſelf a better man than Iam? 
Agam. No queſtion. 
Heam. Will you ſubſcribe his Gs: and ple is? 
Agam. No, noble Ajax; you are as ſtrong, as valiant, as 
wiſe, no leſs noble, much more gentle, and altogether more 
N tractable. 
Ajax. Why mould a man be proud? How doth pride grow? ? 
I know not whar pride is. 
Asam. Your mind's the clearer, Ajax and your virtues the 
fine.” He that is proud, eats up himſelf: pride is his own 
3 glaſs, his own trumpet, his own chronicle; and whatever 
praiſes itſelf but in the deed, devours the deed in the praiſe. ' 
Ajax. 1 do hate a proud man, as I nah the . N 54 
toads.7 


Neſt. And yet he loves himſelf ; Is it not e [A. pe. 


; | 1 0 Ke. enter ULysses. 

Y f UN. Achilles will not to the field to-morrow, | 

Agam, What's his excuſe ? : 

Ul 19 Es He doth rely 0 on none; e 
8 EBut 


6 1 is epprobatian.. Fee e 
7 Whoever wiſhes to comprehend the whole "Wade of this alluſion, Way 


| conſult the late Dr, Goldſmith's Hiſftor 7 of the Wwid, and animes Mes 
Vol. VII. b. 92. STEEVEN . 
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But carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe, 
Wichout obſervance or reſpect of any, 
In will peculiar and in ſelf- admiſſion. 
Aeam. Why will he not, upon our fair requeſt, 
5 Untent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us? 
Lu,. Things ſmall as nothing, for requeſt's ſake 8 
lle makes important: Poſſeſs'd he is with greatneſs; 
And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 


That quarrels at ſelf-breath : imagin'd worth 


Holds in his blood ſuch ſwoln and hot diſcourſe, 

That, *wixt his mental and his active parts, 

Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 1 

And batters down himſelf: What ſhould I ſay ? 

He is fo plaguy proud,s that the death tokens of 10 

Cry — N. ene 

Aen. Let Ajax go to W 
Dear lord, go you and greet him in his tent; 

— *Tis ſaid; he holds ycu well; and will be led, 


At your requeſt, a little from himſelf. 


D.. © Agamemnon, let it not be "IP 

We'll conſecrate the ſteps that Ajax makes 
When they go from Achilles: Shall the proud lord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſeam 3 


5 And never ſuffers matter of the world 


Enter his thoughts, —ſave ſuch as do zevolee 
And ruminate himfelf,—ſhall he be worſhipp' 4 
Of that we hold an idol more than ge? 

No, this thrice-worthy and right-valiant lord 

0 Muſt not 0 ſale his palm, wy acquiy's az "Fx 


3 1 cannot Abele ating FEY wakes PE EN AR. which extends the 


verſe beyond its proper length, as the wretched a e of ſome fooliſh | 


player. STEEVENS. 
9 Alluding to the deciſi ve bes appearing on thoſe in fected by the 


plague. STE£EvENS. | 


Dr. Hodges, in his Treatiſe on the Plague, gays: 65 Spots of a dark com- 
: plexion, uſually called teens, and looked on as the pledges or forewarnings 


of death, are minute and aiſtin blaſts, which have their original from : 
within, and riſe up with a little pyramidal protuberance, the peſtilentiak _ 
| poiſon chiefly colle ted at their baſes, tainting the neighbouring Pere Be 5 


reaching to the ſurface.” EEE D. 


— e, in the e 18 ard. Rxro0n, 
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Nor, by my will, aſſubjugate his merit, | - 
As amply titled as Achilles 1s, 

By going to Achilles : 

I hat were to enlard his fat-already pride; * 
And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion. 


This lord go to him ! Jupiter forbid ;: 


m ſay in thunder Achilles, go 10 bim. 
Nei. O, this is well; he rubs the vein of him. [ Ade. 
Djs. And how his ſilence drinks up his erb Aſide. 


Ajax, 1f I go to him, with my: arm'd fift 1] paſh him. 
Orer the face. + 


Agam. O, no; you ſhall not go. 
ax. An he be proud with me, I U pheeze his pride : 5 


Let me go to him. 


Uly//. Not for the worth 6 that hangs upon our quarrel, 
rh A patty, inſolent fellow. 


How be deſeribes | 
Ajax, Can he not be ſociable 2. ; 
„ I) be raven 


Chides blackneſs... | i | 22 | 


Ajax. | 
2 This is . the well known proverbi—Greaſ a fat Jow, Kc. in a = 


more ſtate ly dreſs. STEEVENS. 


3 Cancer is the Crab, a ſign in the zodiac. STELVENTs 
4 i. e. ſtiike him with violence. Rr Exp. ß 15 
5 To pheeze is to comb or curry. JohN SON. 


Mr. Steevens has explained the word Feaze, as Dr. Johnſon Joes, "IN 


mean the untwiſting or unravelling a knotted fan of ſilk or thread, IT: 


re collect no authority for this uſe of it. To feixe i is to drive away; and 


the ex pre ſſioo—1˙1ʃ felxe his pri: ie, may fignity, I'll humble or lower his 
pride, WHALLEY. 


To comb or curry, undoubtedly is the meaning of the word here. Ker- 


ſey in his DiRtionary, 1708, ſays that it is a ſea-term, and that it ſignifies, 


to ſeparate a cable by untw' ſting the ends; and Dr, Johnſon gives a ſimilar . 
account of its original meaning, But whatever may have been the origin 
of the expreſſion, it undoubtedly ſignified in our author's time to beat, 


; knock, ſtrike, or whip. Cole in his Latin Dict. i679, renders it flagellare, : 


Vir gis cardere, as he does to feage, of which the modern ſchool- voy terms 5 
to fag, is a corruption. Ma LE. ; 


4 Not for the value of all for which we are fighting. Jene $08, 


WS 
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Ajax, Il will let his humours blood.? 

Agam, He'll be phyſician, __ Mould be the . | 
- [44 de. 

Ajax. An all men 

Were 0' my. mind, 


C. _ Wit would 4 out of faſhion „„ 


1 5 45 ax. He mould not bear it fo, | 

| He ſhould eat ſwords firſt : Shall pride carry it ? | 
 Neft. An 'twould, you 'd carry . "bi Af de. 
CU. TS Held have ten ſhares. 


ys [ A/ides 
Ajax. = knead him, 1 will make him ſupple : .— | 


Net, He's not Vet thorongb warm: fotee bim with 
| praiſes : © = TE: | 
Pour in, pour in; his ambition is FO, i . 
. My lord, you feed too much on this dillike. 
5 [To AGAMENNON, 
Net. Our aoble general do not do = | 
Dio. You muſt prepare to fight without Achilles. 
D. Why, tis this naming of him does him harm. | 
Here is a man—But tis before his face; "FR 
I will be ſilent. 1 
= Wherefore ſhould you ſo? # 
| He i is not emulous,? as Achilles is. 
5 97%. 
7 In che year 1606 a colleQion of Epigrams and Satires was publiſhed | 
with this quaint title: The leting ef. bumeurs blord in the head-yaine, 


MAL ONx. 

8 The latter part of Ajax' 5 ſpeech 1s 33 got out of place, and 

ought to be aligned to Neſtor, as I haye ventured to tranſpoſe it, Ajax 

is feeding on his vanity, and-boaſting what he will do to Achilles; hell 
paſn him o'er the face, he'll make him eat ſwords, he'll knead him, he'll 
ſupple him, &c, Neſtor and Ulyſſes Ally labour to keep him up in this 


vein; and to this end Neftor craſtily hints that Ajax is not warm yet, but | 


muſt be crammed with more flattery. THEOBALD. | 
Neſtor was of the ſame opinion with Dr. Johnſon, who, denke of a 

| metaphyſical Scotch writer, ſaid, that he thought there was ** as much 
charity in helping a man down bill as up hill, if his tendency, be downwards.”? | 

| See Boſwell's T:ur to the Hebrides, third edit: p. 245, MarLonzs, 
Te force bim —] i. e., ſtuff him. Fareir, Fr. STEEVENS, | 

9 Emulcus is here u ſed in an ill ſenſe, for envious. Ma LON E. 
Emulous, in this inſtance, and perhaps in ſome others, may well enough 
be Os to Lan of Pu: Lad rare „„ 
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CH. Know the whole world, he is as valiant. 
Ajax. A whoreſon dog, that ſhall patter thus with us! 
I would, he were a Trojan! 
WE” 20 What a vice 
Were it in Ajax NOW ——— | 
- Uh. © If he were proud ? 
Dio, Or covetous of praiſe ? 
Uly/. Ay, or ſurly borne? 
Dio. Or ſtrange, or ſel fr affected? 
HI. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of ſweet com- 
poſure; 
praiſe him that got thee, the that gave thee ſuck ; 3 
"Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fam'd beyond all erudition : 
But he that diſciplin'd thy armsto fight, 


Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 


And give him half: and, for thy vigour, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield 4 
To finewy Ajax, I'll not praife thy wiſdom, 
Which, like a bourn,s a pale, a ſhore, confines | 
Thy ſpacious and dilated parts: He's Neſtor,.— 
nſtructed by the antiquary times, 
He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe ;— 
But pardon, father Neſtor, were your days 
As grech as Ajax”, and your brain ſo temper'd, 
Lon fhould not have the eminence of ms N 
| But be as Aja. 
Ajax. _ Shall I call you father? ? 
Nei. Ay, my good lon.” 33 
| Dio, 
* That ſhall juggle with us, or fly fre his engagements Ts | 
Mar ox Es 
3 This is from St. Luke, Xi..27. STEEVENS. * | 
©: $.1.. &o yield his titles, his celebrity for ſtrength. Aldition, in legal 
language, is the title given to each party, ſhewing his degree, occupation, 
&c, as eſquire, gentleman, yeoman, merchant,” &c. 
Our author here, as uſual, pays no regard to chronology. Milo of 
Croton lived long after the Trojan war. MALONR. | 
A burn is a boundary, and ſometimes a rivulet dividing one e place 
from another. STEEVENS. 
In the falio and in the modern editions Ajax defires to give the title 
| ee to e in the e more naturally, to Neſtor. Jon x sR. 
1 5 Vhakipenre 1 
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_ * Be rul'd by him, lord Ajax. 
> Ulyg. There is no tarrying here; the bart Achilles 
Keeps thicket. Pleaſe it our great general 
To call together all his ſtate of war | 
Freſh kings are come to Troy: To-morrow, 

We muſt with all our main of power ſtand faſt : 

And here's a lord, come knights from eaſt to weſt, 
And cull their flower, Ajax ſhall cope the beſt. 
Agam. Go we to council. Let Achilles ſleep: 
Ligh boats dons ſwit . though e hulks draw deep. 


| zh [ Exerm?, 


ACT Il. SCENEI. 
Troy. A Room in Priam's Palace. 


Enter PANDARUS and a Servant. 


Pas. Friend! you! pray you, a word : Do not you fol. 
low the young lord Paris 


Serv, Ay, fir, when he goes bebte me. 
Pan. You do depend upon him, I mean? 
Serv. Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 


Pan. You do depend apon a yoble le gentleman ; 1 a needs 


| praiſe him. 
Serv. The lord be praiſed! 
Pan. You know me, do you not * 
Serv. Faith, fir, ſuperficially. 
Pan. Friend, know me better; Tam es lord Pandarus. | 
Serv. I hope, I ſhall know 8 855 honour betwer. 5 
Pan. I do deſire it. 


Serv. You a are in the ſtate of grace. | [ate * ic eithin, 


Pan. : 


8 e ads ub Pewient about bis own time, in : his thoughts, 
5 Pen Jonſon had many who called themſ-lves his . ST EE VERS. 


7 The ſervant means to quibble. He hopes that Pandarus will become ; 
| a bates man than he is at preſent. In his next ſpeech he chooſes to 
underſtand Pandarus as if he had ſaid he wiſhed to grow better, and hence 


the ſervant affirms that he is in the ſtate of grace, The ſecond of theſe 


. ſpeeches has been pointed in the late editions, as if he had aſked, ov What : 


5 rark Paudarus Was. MALONE, ” 
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Pan, Grace ! not ſo, friend; honour and e are wy | 
titles :— What muſick is this? 


Serv. I do but partly know, fir; it is muſick i in parts. 
| Pan, Know you the muſicians? 
Serv. Wholly, fir. 
Pan. Who play they to ? 
Serv, To the hearers, fir. | 
Pan, At whoſe pleaſure, friend? 
Serv, At mine, fir, and theirs that love muſick. 
Pan, Command, I mean, friend. 
Serv. Who ſhall Leben ſir? 
Pan. Friend, we underſtand not one another; I am too 


courtly, and thou art too cunning : Ar whoſe requeſt do 
| theſe men play ? 


Serv, That's to't, indeed, fir: Marry, fir, at the requeſt 
of Paris my lord, who is there in perſon ; with him, the 
mortal Venus, the heart- blood of — love 8 n 


Pan. Who, my couſin Creſſida? 5 
Serv. No, ſir, Helen; Could pak not find out thac by her 


bes ? 


Pan, It ſhould ſeem, fellow. that thou haſt not fon the 


lady Creſſida. I come to ſpeak with Paris from the prince 


Troilus: I will make a e allaujt upon him, for 
my buſineſs ſeeths. 


Serv. Sodden buſineſs ! chere 8 2 ſiew'd phraſe, indeed 25 


E PARIS and Hein, all Gude 
"Pan, Fair be to you, my lord, and te. all this fair com- 


pany! fair defires, in all fair meaſure, fairly guide them! 


. eſpecially to you, fair queen! fair thoughts be your fair 
pillow! 


Helen. Dear lord, you are full of fair words. 
Pan. You ſpeak your fair AN ſweet. queen, —Pair | 


? prince, here 1 15 880 broken mulck, 


* This may mean, the fl of 1 love. invitble every where elſe, | 


Jonxson, | 
9 The quibbling heave "REDS to m n aa ballen is a mud 55 n | 


Ks 


Paw ER, 
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Par. You have broke it, couſin; and, by my life; y you 
| ſhall make it whole again; you ſhall piece it out with a piece 


of your performance :—Nell, he is ron of SY 
Pan. Truly, lady, | co be cn 


Helen, O, fir, | 
Pan. Rude, i in ſooth; in good ech very rude; 5 

Par. Well ſaid, my lord! well, you fay lo in fits? 
Pan, I have buſineſs to my lord, _ Jun :—My lord, 
will you vouchſafe me a word ? 


Helen. Nay, this ſhall not weage us out : we'll hear you 
ſing, certainly, _ 


Pan, Well, ſweet queen, you are teatient with me.—But ; 
(marry) thus, my lord, — My dear lord, and moſt eſteemed g 


friend, your brother Troilus—. 
Hela. My lord Pandarus; honey- fret lord, — 


Pan. Go to, ſweet queen, go to :—commends woe mot 


affectionately to you. 


Helen. You ſhall not bob us out t of c our ir melody ; 1 you do , : 


our melancholy upon your head! 


faith, 
Helin. And to make a ſweet lady fad, is a ſour offence. 


Pan. Nay, that ſhall not ſerve your turn; that ſhall it not, | 
= in truth, la, Nay, I care not for ſuch worde; no, no. — 
And. my lord, he deſires you, that, if the . call for bim 


at ſup e you will make his excuſe. 
| . ke lord FO 


a | 


5 2 J. e. now awd 8 by. fits; or 5 a quibble | is intended. A fit 
was a part or diviſion of a ſong, ſometimes a train in muſick, and ſome- 
times a meaſure in dancing. The reader will find it ſufficiently illul- 
trated in the two former ſenſes by Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his 
| Religues of ancient Engliſh Poetry: in the third of theſe 6gnifications i * 


8 occurs in All for Money, a tragedy, by T. Lupton, 1578: | 
=. Johan. Upon 1 chearful words I needs muſt dance a fitte.” 


| STERN. 
3 Here I think the froech of Pacdancs ſhould 3 and the reſt of i iʒt 


1 ſhould be added to that of Helen, but I have followed the 9 2 
Mr. Rowe” ud . diſpoſed theſe. FOO WR in hls manner. 


5 yon of 2 and | in a the reſt e, Rowe. Maroxx. 


Pan. Sweet queen, ſweet queen; that s a feet queen, Y 


Jonssev. 
Hanmer 
annexes the words, And to make a ſweet lady,” &c. to the preceding 
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Pan. What ſays my ſweet queen? my very very ſweet 
queen ? | 


Par, What exploit's in hand ? where ſups he to-night | Y 
Helen. Nay, but my Jord,- 


Pan. What ſays my ſweet queen ? -My couſin will fall 


out with you. You muſt not know where he ſups. 


Par, I'll lay my lite, with my Gipoſer Send.“ 


Pan, 
4 You muſt not know where he ſups, 
Par. Pl! lay my liſe, with my diſpoſer Creſida.] Theſe words are 
in the quarto given to Helen, and the editor of the folio did not 
perceive the error. In like manner in Act II. ſc. i. p. 180, four 
ſpeeches belonging to different perſons are all in the quart» aſſigned to 
Ajax. * Cobloaf! He would pun thee,” &c. and in the laſt ſcene of the 


| ſame act, words that evidently belong to Neſtor are given to Ajax, [See 


p. 2CO, n. S.] both in the quarto and folio, I have not therefore hefitated 


to add the words, “ You mult not know where he ſups,” to the ſpeech of 
Pandarus. Mr, Steevens propoſes to aſſign the next ſpeech, « Þ'll lay 


my life,“ &c. to Helen inſtead of Paris. This arrangement appeared to 


me ſo plaufible, that I once regulated the text gry But it is 
obſervable that through the whole of the dialogue Hele 


ſeveres in ſoliciting Pandarus to fing: „My lord Pandatus,””—6« Nay, 


ſteadily per- 


but my lord, —&c, I do not therefore believe that Shakſpeare intended 


\ the ſhould join in the preſent 1 inquiry, Mr. M. Maſon's objection alſo to 


ſuch an arrangement is very weighty. Pandarus (he obſerves) in his 
next ſpeech but one: clearly addreſſes Paris, and in that ſpeech he calls 


Cre ſſida his diſpoſer. In what ſenſe, however, Paris can call Creſſida 
his diſpeſer, 1 am altogether ignorant. Mr. M. Maſon ſuppoſes that 
„Paris means to call Creſſida his gowernour or director, as it appears from 
what Helen ſays afterwards that they had been good friends." 


Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote — deſpiſer. What Pandarus ſays afterwards, 
that „Paris and Cre ſſida are rain,“ ſupports this conjecture. 


I do not believe that depoſer (a reading ſuggeſted below) was our author” * 


word; for Creſſida had not depoſed Helen in the affections of Troilus. 
BE ſpeech i in a former ſcene in which Pandarus ſays, Helen loves Troilus 


more than Paris, (which is inſiſted on by an anonymous Remarker,) 
[Mr. Ritſon] proves nothing. Had he ſaid that Troilus once loved Helen 


better than Creſſida, and afterwards e Cre ſſida to her, the obſerva- 


tion might deſerve ſome attention. 
The words, — I'll lay my life are omitted in the folio; The words, — 
You muſt not xn where be Jups, —1 find Sir T. Hanmer had aſhgnedt to 


5 Pandarus. MALod k. 


1 believe, with Sir Thomas Hanmer, that TA muſ} not hates where . 


| fups, ſhould be added to the ſpeech of Pandjrus; and that the following 
one of Paris ſhould be given to Helen. That Creſſida wanted to ſeparate | 


Paris from Helen, or that the beauty of Cyeſſida had any power over Paris, 
are cixcumſtances not went from the play. T he one is the opinion of 


Dr. 
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Pan. No, no, no ſuch matter, YOu are: wide; 5 ns your 
diſpoſer is ſick. 
Par. Well, I'll make excuſe. 


Pan. Ay, good my lord. Why ſhould you ert. | 


| fida ? no, your poor Aae I ek. 
Far. I ſpy.s | 


Pan. You fpy! what do you fy cone, give 4 me an 
-  inftrument.—Now, fi {weet queen, 


Helen, Why, this 1s kindly done. 


Pan. My niece is horribly in love with a thing you have, 
| ſweet queen, 


Helen, She Thall have it, my lord, if it be not my lord . 


Paris. 
+ os: tet no, ſhell none of Fim; | they two are twain, 


Helen, PAINE in, after Tang . out, may make them 


5 three.” 


thou haſt a fine orehead, 8 


| 5 Par. 
| Dr. Warburton, the other a 3 of Mr. Heath 's. By giving, 
however, this line, 


ſuperior to mine, 
- Mea in King Jobs) is «c not worth the coil that i made for ett 


The dialogue mould perhaps de regulated thus : 
„ Far, Where ſups he to-night? _ 
Helen. Nay, but my lord, — _ 
«© Pan, What ſays my ſweet; queen? 3 ne ob 
66. Par. My cdufin will fall out with you. [Ü Helen. 
 & Pan, You muſt not know where he ſups. x [To Paris. 5 


. Helen. I'll lay my life with my depoſer Creſſida. ” 


"hs; calls Creſſida her depoſer, becauſe ſhe had depoſed hes in the affee- : 
| tions of Troilus, whom Pandarus in a preceding ſcene is 28 to ſwear 
the lov'd more than Paris. Ri so. 3 — 
S 1. e. wide of your mark; a common exclamation when an archer Ds 


5 miſſed his aim. STEEVENS. 
9 This i is the uſual exclamation at a ende game called He, bby: bie. 


| STEEVENS. + 
7} I. e. ihe e and wanton . * two lovers after a 


. wn may produce a child, and fo make three of two. ToLLET. 
P ? Perhaps, entering the character of Fandaus, Helen means that he 


has 


Pan. Come, come, In bear no more of this ; T1 ang you : 
| _ ſong now, 9 
Helen. Ay, ys pr -yehee 8 85 By my troth, beet lord, . 


L lay my hfe with my diſpoſer Creſſida, to Helen, | 
and by changing the word d. ſpsfer into depoſer, ſome meaning may be ob- 
tained, She addreſſes herſelf, 1 ſuppoſe, to Pandarus, and, by her depoſer, 
means ſhe who thinks her beauty (or, whoſe beauty you ſuppoſe) to be 
But the paſlage in queſtion (as Arthur fays of e 
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hot blood, and hot blood begets hot thoughts, 
thoughts heget hot deeds, and hot deeds is love. 


ſpeare's age. 
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Pan. Ay, you may, you may. 
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Helen, Let thy ſong be love: this love will undo us all, 
O, Cupid, Cups Cupid ! | 
Pan, Love! ay, that it ſhall, Pfatb. 


Par. Ay, good now, love, love, nothing but love. 5 
Fan. In 88 troth, it begins ſo: 


Lee, | FREY nothing but FR pid more 4 4 


For, oh, Iyve's bad 
Shoots back and dies © 
The ſhaft con nds 
Nat that it waunds,* 
But tickles flill the fare. | 
Theſe livers cry Oh oh! they die ! 
Let that which ſeems the wound to hill, 
Doth turn oh ! oh! to ha! hat be! 
8 Heng love lives flill: : 
OH oh! a while, but hal ha: / ba7 ! 
Oh! oh 4 greans out 128 hat ha! ha « / 


: Hey ho! 


Helen. In love, i Faith, to the very tip of the noſe. . 
Par. He eats nothing but doves, love; and that breeds 


and hot 


Pan. Is this the generation of love? hot blood, | hot. 


5 thoughts, and hot deeds ?— Why, they are vipers : ls love a 
3 generation of vipers © 24 Sw cet lord, who' 8 a- ſield to-day 75 


Par, 


bas a ferehead n by n To theſe Falſtaff has already 
given the ſplendid names of—brooches, pearls, and oucbes. 


STEVENS. 
To confound, it has already been obſerved, formerly meant to 


5 deſtroy. MaLONE. 


2 i. e. that evhicþ it wounds. Muscrave. | 
be wound to ul may mean. rhe Tvcund that hems 754“. 


. 
Tbe evound to kill is the killi ing « wand, M. MASON. 


4 Bere is an apparent alluſion to the whimſical r of Shak- 
Thus, yy Thomas Lupton, in The Seventb Becſe of Nota- 


ble Thinges, Ato. bl. J. « 'The female vy per goth open her mouth to 
recey ve he generative, &c. of the male vy per, which reccyved, ſhe doth 
_ * te off his head, 7 his! is the maner of the Owe: d generating of wyper bo” 


” 
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Par. Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor, and all the 


2 gallantry of Troy: I would fain have arm'd to-day, but my 


Nell would not have it ſo. Hen chance * brother Troilus 


went not? 


Helen. He hangs the lip at | ſomething on know all, 


; lord Pandarus. 


Pan. Not I, honey-ſweet queen, 1 long to hear how they | « 


| ſped to-day, — You'll remember your UIOer' $ excu ſe ? 
Par, To a hair, | 2 | 
Pan. Farewell, ſweet queen. 
Helen, Commend me to your niece, | Ry x 
Pan, I will, ſweet e e A : [Exir. 
958 4 Retreat "oy 

Par. They are come from field: let us to Priam's ha! . 
Jo preet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I muſt woo you 

To ro re unarm our Hector: his ſtubborn buckles, 

With theſe your white enchanting fingers touch'd, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of ſteel, 


Or force of Greekiſh ſinews; you ſhall do more 
Iuban all the iſland kings, diſarm great Hector. 


Helen. Twill make us proud to be his ſervant, Paris: i 
"Yau, what he ſhall receive of us in duty 


Gives us more palm in beauty than we ave; ; 


Yea, overſhines ourſelf. ns EY | 
Par. Sweet, above thought I love thee, | [Event 


| And, ider that, the young vipers that Saas of the * 7 eate or 


gnaw aſunder their mother's belly, therby comming or burſting forth. 


And ſo they (being revengers of theyr father's iniurye) do kyll theyr 
cone mother. You may ſce, they were a towardly kynde of people, 


| that were e called the un. of ow” 8 St. Matthew, iii. 7, &c. 


 STEEVENS, | 
LS > Hlacvee Pan, may have got Muffled to the head of this ſpeech, no 
more of it, Iam confident, than the laſt five or fix words belongs to that | 


15 charaies, . he e is clearly Halen 5. Rirzon. 
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SC E NE II. 
The fame, Pandarus' Orchard. 
Enter Pax DAR Us and a Servant, meeting. 


Par. "How now? where 8 Wy maſter? at my couſin 
Creſſidas? 


Serv. 9, fir ; ; he ſtay $ For you to conduct him thither, | | 


Enter Trxo ILUS. 


"Paw, ©, here he comes, —How now, how now ;? 
T7o. Sirrah, walk off. [2 1 Servants 
| Par, Have you ſeen my couſin? _ 
Tro. No, Pandarus: I ſtalk about her door, 
Like a ftrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage, O, be thou my Charon, 


And give me ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 


Where I may wallow in the lily beds 

Propos' d for the deſerver! O gentle Pandarus, 

From Cupid's ſhoulder pluck his painted wings, 

And fly with me to Crefſid! 
Par. Walk here 1 1 the orchard, N + Il bring! her fraioht, 

Exit PaxDarus, 
7, 70. Ta am giddy; ; expectation whirls me round, 

| T he imaginary reliſh is ſo ſweet 

That it enchants my ſenſe ; What will it be, 
When that the watry palate taſtes indeed 

Love's thrice-reputed nectar? death, I fear me; 

_ Swooning deſtruQtion ; or ſome joy too fine, 

Too ſubtle potent, tun'd too ſharp in ſweetneſs, 

For the capacity of my ruder powers: 

I fear it much; and I do fear beſides, 

That I ſhall loſe diſtinction in my joys; 

As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps | 

Ihe * flying. 


Wale Paxpakus. : 

Par. She's making her ready, ſhe'll come | raipht; you 
muſt be 9 now. She does ſo bluſh, and fetches her wind 
ſo 
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| fo ſhort, as if ſhe were fray'd with a ſprite : T'll fetch her. 

Ir is the prettieſt villain ;—ſhe tetches her breath as ſhort as a 

new-ta'en ſparrow, '. [Ex. PANDARUS.. 
Tro. Even ſuch a paſſic on doth embrace my boſom ; 

My heart'beats thicker than a feverous pulſe; 

And all my powers do their beſtowing loſe, 

Like vaſſalage at unawares encount bw. 

T he oe of majeſty, | 


Euler Pa N DAR Us PRE” CrrssIDA, 


Pan. Tha, come, what need you bluſh ? ſhame's a baby. 
lere ſhe is now: ſwear the oaths now to her, that you have 


worn to me.—What, are you gone again? you muſt be 

v atch'd ere you be made tame,s muſt you? Come your ways,, 

come your ways; an you draw backward, we'll put you 1 'the 
fills. 5—Why do you not ſpeak to her Come draw this 
curtain, and let's ſee your piQure..” Alas the day, bow Joath 


you are to offend day-light! an 'twere dark, you'd cloſe 


ſooner. So, ſo; rub on, and kiſs the miſtreſs,” How now, 


a kiſs in fee. farm !% build there, carpenter ; the air is ſweet, 


Nay, you ſhall Gght your hearts out, ere 1 part you. The 
: faulcon as the tercel, for all the ducks i i 'the river: 89 to, 


"M7 0. 
4 Alluding to 1 manner of taming et | $TEEVENS. | 


| * Cre ſſida ſhould be tamed. M ALONE. 


That is, in the ſhafts. Fill is a provincial word uſed in ſome counties. 


for thil's, the ſhafts of a cart or waggon. MarLonE. 


6 It ſhon!d ſeem from theſe words that Creſſida, like Olivia in Twelfth 
N Night, was intended to come in voi! d. Pandarus howe ver had as uſual a 


double meaning. MALON Y. 


7 The alluſion is to bling. What we now call the jack, ſeems in 
5 Shakſprare s time to have been termed the miſtreſs. A bw hat kiſſes the. 
Jack or miſtreſs, is in the moſt ad vantage us ene Rub on 1s. a 1 


at the ſame game, NI ALONE. 


8 Is a kiſs of a duration that has no bounds ; ; a fee- farm JED a grant. 5 


of lands in fee, that is, for ever , reſ-ryjngacertain rent, MaLons. 


9 Pandarus means, that hel! match his niece againſt her lover for any 
| bett. The tercel is the male haws 3 | by the Jenſen, we. generally N 


; the female THEOBALD. p 
I] think we ſhould rather read: 83 the 1 e 0 


Mr. M. Maſon obſetves that the meaning of this difficult aſſage is, 
„ ill back the falcon againſt the tiercel, 1 will wager that the falcon i 6 


| * to * diercel.“ STLKVBRks.. 


Tre. | 


Hawkes were tam'd by being kept from ſiceß, and thus ae means 5 
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8 of lions, and the act of Barthes are they not monſters? ? 
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770. You have bereft me of all words, lady. 
Pan, Words pay no debts, give her deeds : but ſhe'll be- 


reave you of the deeds too, if fhe call your activity in queſtion. 
What, billing again! ? Here” In ite de rehf the parties 


interchangeably* —Come 1 Wy come in; I'll go get a fire, 
[Exit PANDARUS> 
Creſ. Will you 1 in, my bord ? 
Jo. O Creflida, how often have I wiſh'd me thus ? 
Cre/. Wiſh'd, my lord? The gods grant! -O my lord! 
Fro. What ſhould they grant? what makes this pretty | 
abruption ? What too curious dreg eſpies my ſweet lady in 


the fountain of our love? 


Cref. More dregs than water, if my ſears have ey es. 
"Tra; Fears make devils of cherubins; they never ſee 


truly, 


Creſ. Blind fear, chat ſeeing reaſon leads, finds ſafer footing 


than blind reaſon ſtumbling without fear: 10 fear the worſt, 


oft cures the worlt, ; 
Fro. O, let my lady apprehend: no fear: in all Cupid's 8 


WE Pageant there 3 is preſented no monſter. 4 


Creſ. Nor nothing monſtrous neither? „„ 

- Tro.- Nothing, but our undertakings; when we vow to 
weep ſeas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tigers; ;5 thinking it 
harder for our miſtreſs to deviſe impoſition enough, than for 
us to undergo any difficulty impoſed, "This is the monſtru- 
oſity i in love, lady, —that the will is infinite, and the exeeu- 
tion confined; that the deſire is dende, and the act a ſlave 


to limit, 


Creſ. They ſay, all lovers ſwear more bon e than 


they are able, and yet reſerve an ability that they never per- 
form; vowing more than the perfection of ten, an diſcharg- 


ing leſs than the tenth part of one. They that have the voice 


Tre. 


Have ſet thei iy hk, and ſea! 3. 80 afterwards: 40 Go to, a bargain 
made: ſeal it, ſea / it.“ Mal ONE. | | 


* Fiom this paſſage, a Fear appears to hw: ok A PETER in other 
pageants 3 ; or perhaps incur ancient Mor-lities- STEEVENS- ; 
Here we have, not a Trojan prince talking to his miſtreſs, but 
Orlando Furioſo vowing that he will endure every calamity that can be 


* imagined; booting that he will achieve moic van ever knight performed. 


Maroxx. | 
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Tro, Are there ſuch ? ſuch are not we: Praiſe us as we are 
| faſted, allow us as we prove; our head ſhall go bare, till 
merit crown it: no perfection in reverſion ſhall have a praiſe 


in preſent :: we will not name deſert, before his birth; and, 
being born, his addition ſhall be humble.“ Few words: to fair 


faith: Troilus ſhall be ſuch to Creſſid, as what envy can ſay 


worſt, ſhall be a mock for his truth ; 0 and 1 truth can 
ſpeak trueſt, not truer tban Troilus. 
* Win you: walk 1 in, my lord? 


N . | 


"Bi What bluſhing ſtill? have you not done talking yet! ? 


_ Cre/. Well, uncle, what folly I commit, I dedicate to you. 


Pan. I thank you for that; if my lord get a boy of you, 
you'll give him me: Be true to my lord: : if be flinch, chide 


me for it. 


Tro. You . now your hoſtages; 3 your uncle 8 word, 


and my firm faith. 


Par. Nay, I'll give my word for her too ; our kindred, 7 
though they be long ere they are woo'd, they are conſtant, _ 
being won: they are burs, 5 can tell you; they'll ſick where * | 
they are thrown, : 


Cre/. Boldneſs comes to me e now, and brings me heart - — 
Prince Troilus, I have lov'd you night and . 


— For many weary months. 


Fro. Why was my Creſſid then ſo hard to win 75 c 
Cre Hard to ſeem won; but I was won, my! lord, 


With the firſt glance that ever Pardon me; 


If 1 confeſs much, you will play the tyrant. 5 
FM love ou now; unt not, till now, ſo much 


reading is in the folio. Jonx god. 

17 We will give him no high or pompous tiles. Jonnson. 

Aaddition is ſtill the term uſed by conveyancers in deſcribing the quality 
and condition of the parties to deeds, &c. REED. 


\ B 3. e. ſhall be only a mock for bis truth. Even malice (for ſuch i is the 5 


Te is of the word envy) ſhall not be able to impeach his truth, or attack 
5 ns in an 5 other 855 except by ridiculing bin for his conſtancy. 


Vat 


5 6 Lt * to 1 that the quarto reads thass Our 1 N 
* ſhall go bare, till merit louer part no affeCtion, in reverſion, &c. Had there 
been no other copy, how could this have been correRed ? The true 


Maron. . 
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hut 1 might maſter it: —in faith, Ilie; | 
My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 
Too headſtrong for their mother: See, we fools ! 
Why have I blabb' d ? who ſhall be true to us, 
When we are {o unſecret to ourſelves? _ 
But, though I lov'd you well, I woo'd you not; 
And yet, good faith, I with'd myſelf a man; 
Or that we women had men's privitege- 5 
Of ſpeaking firſt. Sweet, bid me bold my tongue; : 
For, in this rapture, I ſhall ſurely ſpeak 
The thing I ſhall repent. See, ſee, your filence, 
Cunning in dumbneſs, from my weaknefs draws 
My very ſoul of counſel: Stop my mouth. 
To. And ſhall, albeit ſweet muſick iſlues thence, 
Pan, Pretty, 1 faith. 
Creſ. My lord, I do beſeech you, pardon me; 
_ *Twas not my purpoſe, thus to beg a kiſs; 8 
I am aſham'd; — O heavens! what have [ done ? — 
For this time will I take my leave, my lord. 
Tro. Your leave, ſweet Creflid ? 
Pan. Leave! an you. take leave til to-morrow morn- 
ing. 
. pray you, content you. 
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. 5 What offends you, FN 
Creſ. Sir mine own i company. | 

© Tings You cannot ſhun 

| Yourſelf, | 


Cre. Let me go and try: | 
I have a kind of ſelf reſides with you ; 3 
But an unkind ſelf, that itſelf will leave, 
To be another's fool. I would be gone ;— | 
Where is my wit? I know not what [ ſpeak. 

770. * know they what they ſpeak, that ſpeak lo. 
wiſely. _ 

On 8 my lord, I ſhow more craft than love; ; 
And fell ſo roundly to a large confeſſion, 
10 N for your thoughts : 4 It you are wile; 1 
9 This N being imperſe&t, I ſuppoſe our thor to have originally 
witten: 

| Let me go in, my lord, and try. STEEVENS» 
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Or elſe you love not; For to be wiſe, and love, 

Exceeds man's might ; ; that dwells with gods above. 
Tro, O, that I thought it could be in a woman, 

(As. if it can, 1 will preſume in you,) | 

Jo feed for aye her lamp and flames of love; 

Jo keep her conſtancy i in plight and youth, 

Outliving beauty's outward, with a mind = 

That doth renew {wifter than blood decays 14 

Or, that perſuaſion could but thus convince MC, 

That my integrity and truth to you - 

Might be affronted with the match 5 and weight 

Of Tuch a winnow'd purity in love; 

How werelT then uplifted ! but, alas, 

I am as true as truth's e 


And 
2 1 . 2 


ode we're not 1 
Or elje we love not; to be xv iſe, and loves, 
| Exceeds man's oright — 


Otreſſida, in return to the praiſe given by Troilus to ks wiſdom, replies: ; 


That lovers are never wiſez that it is beyond the e of man to bring 


love and wiſdom to an union.” Jon xSON. 


I don't think that this paſſage requires any a Creflida = 


meaning is this: „ Perchance I fell too roundly to confeflion, | in order to 
angle for your thoughts; 3 but you are not ſo eaſily taken in; j you are too 
n or too indifferent; 3 for to be wiſe and love, 8 5 man's might. 


Thie! is from Spenſer, Shepherd's Ca lendar, March o ö 


4% To be wiſe, and eke to love, | | 
Js granted ſcarce to gods above.“ Tyxwh: TP 5 


The thought Ry belongs to Twinks , 1 whoſe ſentences | 


ve find this : 1 | 
| (0 1 et Fa vix Y conceditur,” Ma LONE. b 


- Troilus alludes to the perpetual __ which Were luppoſed t to 
| - Wuminate ſ-pulchres3 Te | I | 


40 laſting flames, that burn 15 
„ To light the dead, aud warm td unfruitful urn.“ 


„ Bled! in | Shakſyeare een means bete, appetite. M ALONE. 
In the proſent mmer the word vland has 1 its common fignification. 

#1 ene. 

sI wiſh ce my integrity ache be met 1 matched wich loch equality 


and force bed pure eee love,” | uns. : 


| 
: 
. 
| 
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And fimpler than the infancy of truth.“ 

Cr ſ. In that Il war with you, 

Tv. - O virtuous ght, 
When right with right wars who ſhall be moſt right! 
True {wains in love ſhall, in the world to come, | 
Approve their truths by Troilus: when their rhymes, 
Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare,“ 

Want fimiles, truth tir'd with iteration 9— 
As true as ſteel,? as plantage to the moon, 
As ſun to day, as turtle to her mate, | 
As iron to adamant, as earth to the center. 
Vet, after all | compariſons of truth, 
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7 This is Fry and means, „ Ere truth, to defend itlelf againſt lect 
In the commerce of the world, had, out of neceſſity, ee worldly: | 
policy,” WARBURTON | 

s _—comparey] i. e. compariſon. STEEVENS, | 

"Mp T he metre, as well as the _— of the laſt verſe will be improved 5 I | 
think, by reading: | | 


Want ſimiles of truth, tra with iteration;— 
Bo; a little lower in the ſame ſpeech: 5 555 
Yet after all compariſons of truth. TYR WII TT. 


This is a very probable conjecture. Truth at profent has no verb t to 
Which it can relate. Maroxnz., 

2 As traue as ſteel is an ancient proverbial A STEEVENS. | 

Mirrours formerly being made of ſteel, 1 once thought the meaning 
might be, © as true as the mirrour, which faithfully exhibits every image 


that is preſented before it.“ But I now think with Mr. Steevens, chat 


As true as ſteel was merely a proverbial expreſſion, without ally tuca. | 
alluſion. MaloNk. 


3 Alluding to the common opinion of the influence the moon has over 
what | is Planted or own, which was therefore dong. in the increaſe. 


WARBURTON, 
Plantage is not, 1 believe, a a term, but the herb which we now 


call plantain, in Latin, plantago, which was, I fu ppoſe, ms dig to be under | 


the peculiar influence of the moon. Joh NSN. | 
Shakſpeare ſpeaks of plantain by its common appellation i in Romeo and | 
Juliet; and yet in Sopbo and Phao, 1591, Nundrałe is called Mandrage: 
do next thy vines mandrage. STEVENS. ES OG 
This may be fully illuſtrated by a quotat'on from Scott? s Diſceverie of 5 
Mitcberaft: „The poore huſbandman perceiveth that the increale of the 
m one maketh plants frute full: fo as in the fell moone they are in the beſt 


ftreng:hz decaieing in the Ware 5 and 1 in the een do otterka wither | 
and fade,” FARMER. | 


OR TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
As truth's authentick author to be cited,s 
As true as Troilus ſhall crown up the verſes 

And ſanQify the numbers. | 
CO Prophet may you be! 
If I be falſe, or foerve a hair from truth, | 
When time is old and hath forgot itſelf, 

When water-drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities u P, | 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated | 

To duſty nothing; yet let memory, 

From falſe to falſe, among falſe maids in love, 

U pbraid my falſchood! when they have ſaid—as falſe 
As air, as water, wind, or ſandy earth, 
As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, | 

Pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her ſon; 

Yea, let them ſay, to ſtick the heart of falſehood, 

As falſe as Creſſid. | 


Pan. Go to, a bargain made: ral | it, ſeal i it; rol be the 5 
witneſs, —Here I hold your hand; here, my couſin's, If 
ever you prove falſe one to another, fince I have taken ſuch 


pains to bring you together, let all pitiful goers-between be 


call'd to the world's end after my name, call them all Pan- 


dars; let all conſtant men ® be Troiluſes, all falſe women 
1 e mu all brokers-between Pandars ! e amen. 


_— ; Troitus ſhall crown the werſe, asa man to be EIS ] as ts 1 . 


: ef truth ; as one whoſe proteſtations were true to a proverb, Jonn ene. 


'S i. e. conclude it. Finis coronat opus. STEEVENI. 


76 Though Sir T. Hanmer's emendation [ inconftant] be plauſible, 1 | 


| believe Shakſpeare wrote canſtant. He ſeems to have been leſs attentive 


to make Pandar talk conſequentially, than to account for the ideas actua yy 
annexed to the three names. Now it is certain, that, in his time, a Troilus 
was as clear an expreſſion for a conſtant lower, as a Creſſida and a Pandar 


15 were for @ jilt and a pimp. TYRWHIT T> 
entirely agree with Mr. Tyrwhitt, and am happy to have his opinion 


in ſupport of the reading of the old copy, from which, in my apprehenſion, 
we ought not to deviate, except in caſes of extreme neceſſity, Of the 
aſſertion in the latter part of his note relative to the anne of Troilus | 


various proofs are furniſhed by our old poets, 


Mr. M. Maſon objects, that conſtant cannot be the true reading, beets E 18 
1 Fan tara has ns e that . wald both mw ER. to ech * EE 
So 


F< 2 288 Wy * 0 
Ad G5 en 4 *_ 


* 
hy 9 * 
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4 


T 0 call for recompenſe. Appear it to your mind, 


| evels * on chamber With a bed; which bed, be rages” &Cc, 
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77 o. Amen. 
Pan. Amen. Whereupon I will ſhow you a chamber and 
2 bed, which bed, becauſe it ſhall not 1 of 18 prefty E 
encounters, preſs it to death: away. 

And Cupid grant all tongue-ty'd maidens here, 

Bed, chamber, Pandar to provide this geer ? LE uu. 


8 0 E N E III. 
7 be Grecian Camp. 


Enter AGAMEMNON, ULYssS2s, Diourvss, Nes rox, 


Ajax, Mix ELAus, and CALCHAS. 


Cal. Now, princes, for the ſervice I have done you, 
The advantage of the time prompts me aloud 5 
That, 
_ it would horafoes be abfurd for him to ſay that Treilus ſhould be quoted 
as an example of canſtancy. But to this the anſwer is, that Shakſpeare 


himſelf knew what the event of the ſtory was, and who the perſon was 
that did prove falſe; that many expreſſions in his plays have dropped from 


him in conſequence of that knowledge that are improper in the mouth of 
the ſpeaker; and that in his licentious mode of writing, the words, 5 if 
ever you prove fa'ſe to one another, may mean, not, if you both prove falfe, 


but, it ſpould bappen that any falſpeod or breach of faith ſhould diſunite you 


who are now thus attached to each other, This might and did happen, ko one 
of the parties proving falſe, and breaking her engagement. 
The modern editions read—it ever you prove falſe to one another; but 


the reading of the text is that of the quarto and Wales and was the phraſe- 


ology of Shakſpeare's age. MaLoNE. 

It is elearly the intention of the poet that this imprecation mould be ſuch 
a one as was verified by the event, as it is in part to this very day. But 
neither was Troilus ever uſed to denote an inconſtant lover, nr, if we 
believe the ſtory, did he ever deſerie the character, as both the others did 


in truth deſerve that ſhame here imprecated upon them. Beſides, Pan- 
_ darus, ſeems to adjuſt his imprecation to thoſe of the other two preceding, 


juſt as they dropped from their lips as faſje as . and eee | 


as true (or es conſtant) as Troilus. HEATH. 


7 Theſe words are nat in the old copy, but what follows Mews that they | 


were inadvertently omitted. MaLoONE. 


This deficiency was ſupplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. He reads, how 


Srrevake. 


Vor. VI. : oem "I 
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That, through the fight I bear in things, to Jove®. 
I have abandon'd Troy, left my poſſeſſion, EY 


In curr'd 
* This paſſage i in all the modern editions is filently depraved, a and ne 
thus: | 


through tle fobt I bear in things to come,—, 5 


made the alteration to obtain ſome meaning. JonnsoN. 

I do not perceive why ie, the clear and evident reading of both the 
| quartos and folios, ſhould be paſſed over without ſome attempt to explain 
it. In my opinion it may ſignify—““ No longer aſſiſting Troy with my 
advice, 1 have left it to the dominion of love, to the conſequences of the 
amour of Paris and Helen.” STEEVENS. 


to be ſomewhat perverſe and unnatural, Nor do I know how to reconcile 


33 


vice, The editor did not know how to reconcile this. Norl neither. 


c from motives of ſelf-intereſt to infinuate merit,” But if he would 


Was done for their ſervice, he is miſtaken. Shakſpeare thought of nothing 
_ fo filly, as it would be to draw his prieſt a &nawe, in order to make him talk 


this cover for dulneſs. The fees is all the editor s own, who 
| ace : 

e 5-Wipiihons dren the 4 be I have i in things 1 to come, 
| I have abandon'd Troy 
to 1 « by my power of preſcience fndog my 8 od be 
ruined, I have therefore abandoned it to ſeek refuge with you 3*” whereas 
the true ſenſe is, „Be it known unto you, that on account of a gift or 


eſteemed by you as acceptable and uſ-tul, I have abandoned Troy my 


| running from a falling city, he could neverhave aid: "EEK 
4 J have—exposd myſeif, 

| % From certain and polſcls'd. conveniencies, 
© To doubtſul fortuncs; 


— —— — æë”l— —-—¼— 


: The word is ; fo printed that nothing but the ſenſe can determine whether . 
it be love or Jove. [ believe that the editors read it as love, and therefore | 


9 This reaſoning perplexes Mr. Theobald; „ He foreſaw bis country 
was undone; he ran over to the Greeks and this he makes a merit of 
(ſays the editor). I own (continues he) the motives of his oratory ſeem 


it, unleſs our poet purpoſely intended to make Calchas act the part of a 
| true prieft, and ſo from motives of ſelf-intereſt infinuate the merit of ſer- 


For I do not know what he means by „the motives of his oratory,” or, 


inſinvate, that it was the poet's deſign to make his prieſt ſelf-intereſfted, _ 
and to repreſent to the Greeks that what he did for his own preſervation, 


like a foal. Though that be the fate which generally attends their 
_ abuſers. But Shakſpeare was no ſuch; and conſequently wanted not 


faculty I have of ſeeing things to come, which faculty I ſuppoſe would be 


native country.“ That he could not mean what the editor ſuppoſes, 
appears from theſe conſiderations : Firſt, if he had e himſelf "" 


"es. the abſolute knowledge of "tha fall at Troy v was a i{oeret hi a = 
from the inferior gods themſelves; as appears from the poetical hiſtory f 
that war. It depended on many contingencies, Whole exiſtence they did 
not foreſee, All that they Ene wan that if ſuch and ſuch things 
. 5 . e 
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Incurr'd a traitor's name; expos'd myſelf, 
From certain and poſſeſs'd conveniences, 


1 Jo doubtful fortunes; ſequeſt'ring from me all 


That time, acquaintance, cuſtom, and condition, 
Made tame and moſt familiar to my nature; 


And here, to do you ſervice, am become 


As new into the world,: range, unacquainted ; 
I do beſeech you, as in way of taſte, 
To give me now a little benefit, 

Out of thoſe many regiſter d in promiſe, 


Which, you ſay, live to come in my behalf. 


Agam, What would'ſ thou of us, Trojan? wal demand. 
Cal. You have a Trojan priſoner, call'd Antenor, | 
Yeſterday took ; Troy e him very dear. 


Ot 


© happened, Troy would fall. And this ſecret they communicated tea 


Caifandra only, but along with it, the fate not to be believed. Several 
others knew each a ſeveral part of the ſecret ; one, that Troy could not be 
taken unleſs Achilles went to the war; another, that it could not falt 


while it had the palladium; and ſo on, But the ſecret, that it was 


abſolutely to fall, was known to none. 


The ſenſe here given will admit 


bol no di ſpute amongſt thoſe who know how acceptable a ſeer was amongſt 


the Greeks. So that this Calchas, like a true prieſt, if it needs muſt be ſo, | 
went where he could exerciſe his profeſſion with moſt advantage, For it 


being much leſs common amongſt the Greeks than the Aſiatics, there would | 
B be a greater demand for it, WARBURTON, 


I am afraid, that after all the learned commentator's efforts to clear the 
argument of Calchas, it will ſtill appear liable to objection; nor do 1 
diſcover more to be urged in his defence, than that though his {kill in 


divination determined him to leave Troy, yet that he joined himſelf to 
Agamemnon and his army by unconſtrained good- will ; and though he 


came as a fugitive eſcaping from deſtruction, yet his ſervices after his 
reception, being voluntary and important, deſerved reward. This argument 
is not regularly and diſtinctiy dedug:d, but this is, I think, the be ſt 
explication that it will yet admit, Jounson. | 
Mr. Theobald thinks it ſtrange that Calchas ſhoutd claim any merit 
from having joined the Greeks aſter he had ſaid that he knew his coun- 
try was undone 3 but there is no inconſiſtency: he had left, from what. 
ever cauſe, what was dear to him, his country, friends, children, &c. and, 


having ee and ſerved the Greeks, Was entitled to ee and 
reward. | 


* On the phraſe— As nei into the wel; (for fo the old copy teads,) I 


| Ds” obſerve, that it appears from a great number of paſſages in our Md 
writers, the word ite was formerly often oled in the lenſe of Uni . 25 it 
| Evidently.) is here. Maro *. 


1 


7... STARS 9 
- — —j— —— aö— 


the meaning is, that the / of Antenor is ſuch a vislent diſtortion of their 
affairs, &c. But as in a former ſcene we had 9'er-reſted for 9er-qwreſted, | 
ſo here I ſtrongly ſuſpect wreſt has been printed inſtead of reſt. Antenor * 
is ſuch a fay or ſupport of their affairs, &. All the ancient Engliſh | 
muſſcets had reſts by which they were ſupported, The ſubſequent words — 
wanting bis manage—appear to me to confirm the emendation, To ſay 

that Antenor himſelf (for ſo the paſſage runs, not the /ſs of Antenor,) is 
aà violent diſtortion of the Trojan 8 is litile better than non- | 

ſenſe. MaLoNE. | 


or Tvreſted up to their proper degree of tenſion. Antenor's advice might 


© otherwiſe 


15 Prreſence, ſays Calchas, ſhall rige 5ff, or recompence the ſer i ice 1 have 
done, e even in n thoſe Aae Which were moſt . JonxsOoN. 
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Oft have you (olten have you thanks therefore,) 
Deſir'd my Creflid in right great exchange, 


Whom Troy hath ſtill deny d: But this Autenor, | 


I know, is ſuch a wreſt in their affairs, 


'That their negociations all muſt ſlack, 


| Wanting his manage : and they will almoſt . 
Gire us a prince of blood, a ſon of Priam, )) 0. ;-- nl 
In change of him: let him be ſent, great princes, | 
And he ſhall buy my daughter; and her preſence 


Shall quite ſtrike off all ſervice | have done, 


In moſt accepted pain,3 


Agam. Let Diomed bear hi im, 
And bring us Creſſid hither ; Caichas ſhall have 


_ What he requeſts of us. Good Diomed, 
- Furniſh you fairly for this interchange : 
Withal, bring word—if Hector will to-morrow 
| Be anſwer's in this challenge Ajax is ready, . | 


5 Dis. | 
: S According : to Dr. Johnſon, who quotes this ine | in his Di Rionary, | 


n TW 
U 


I have been informed that a evreft anciently Ganified a fort of tuning- 
kammer, by which the ſtrings of ſome muſical inſtruments were ſcrewed 


„re 


be ſuppoſed to e a congenial effect on me S rojan en which | 
* 
665 Wantin 


Weſt is not aiforinted £ FR . 38 Me. Malone ſuppoſes i in his Fete ion 5 


mu laat, | . TED 
\ STEEVENS. 


d of Dr. Johnſon, who has certainly miſtaken the ſenſe of this word, It 


means an inſtcument tor tuning the harp by drawirg up the ſtrings. 


: Dove, ww 
© Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. . after him, read : ; 1 


In mat accepted pay. | ED Y 
They do not ſeem to a the tration of ths palſage, Her 


_- 
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Dis. This ſhall T undertake ; and tis a burden 0 


Which! am proud to bear. 
[Excurt Drourprs and Carcnas. 


Enter ACHILLES and Parrocivs, before: their Tent. 


38 3 ul. Achilles ſtands i the entrance of his tent: 
JPlwleaſe it our general to pals ſtrangely by him, 

As if he were forgot and, princes all, 

Lay negligent and looſe regard upon him: 

Iwill come laſt: Tis like, he'll queſtion me, 

Why ſuch unplauſive eyes are bent, why turn'd onhim: 4 

If fo, I have deriſion med'cinable, 

To uſe between your ſtrangeneſs and his pride, 
Which his own will ſhall have defire to drink; 

It may do good: pride hath no other glaſs 
Fo ſhow itfelf, but pride; for ſupple knees 
| Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 
Aga. We lll execute your purpoſe, and put on 


. A form of ſtrangeneſs as we paſs along ;— 
f So do each lord; and either greet him more 
f Or elſe diſdainfully, which ſhall ſhake him more 


Than if not look'd on. I will lead the way. 
Achil. What, comes the general to ſpeak with me? 
You know my mind, I'll fight no more gainſt Troy, 


| 1 Agam. What ſays Achilles ? would heaught with us? 
WMV. Would you, my lord, aught with the 8 AK 
| SY OE No. 
. Nef. Nothing, my lord. ng 8 es 
4 | Agen. 1 The Petter 3 
| kaun AGAMEM O au N 
| Achil, FR, Good day, good day, 
Men, How do you? how Jo you? [Exit MENELAUS, 
Achil. What, does the cuckold ſcorn me ? | 
e Ajax. How now, Patroclus ? ? | 
5 * | ET OY Acbil. 


4 If the eyes were bent on lim, they we re i'd on him. This tauto- 


"ogy therefore, together with the redundancy of the Une, plninly ſhow that 
we ought to read, with Sir Thomas Hanmer; 


Why fuch ow eyes are bent on bin tn STEVENS: 5 


N 


N 
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_ Achil, Good morrow, Ajax, 

„ EE | | Ha ? 
Achil, Good morrow. - 
Ajax. 5 Ay, and good next day too, 


[Exit Ajax, 


e What n mean theſe fellows ? know they not Achilles? 


Pair, They paſs hy ſtrangely: they were us'd to bend, 
To ſend their ſmiles before them to Achilles; 

To come as humbly, as ey us d to creep 

To holy altars. 5 

e,, What, am I poor of late? 

*Tis certain, Greatneſs, once fallen out with fortune, 
Muſt fall out with men too: What the declin'd is, 
He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 
As feel in his own fall: for men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings, but to the ſummer; 
And not a man, for being ſimply man, 


LY Hath any honour : ; but honour for thoſe honours : 


That are without him, as place, riches, favour, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit: : 
Which when they fall, as being lippery landen, . 
The love that lean'd on them as ſlippery too, 
Do one pluck down another, and . e | 
Die in the fall. But 'tis not ſo with me: . 
Fortune and I are friends; I do enjoy | 
At ample point all that I did poſſeſs, 
Save theſe men's looks; who do, methinks, find out 15 
Something not worth in me ſuch rich beholding 
As they have often given. Here 1 18 We 5 
I'II interrupt his 958 0 5 | 
How now, Ulyſſes ? 


Na, great J Thetis fon? 
_ Achil, What are you reading! A ; 
Cir. A range fellow here 


: Writes me, 'T hat 3 dearly ever parted, 5 
How much in having, or without, or in- 
| Tanger make boalt 4 to have that which he bath, 


_ enriched or adorned. Jokxsox. 5 
3 8 explanation of the word d parted is Just. | M. Masox. 


| Nor 


1 Howewer —— hk ag. "wah however dear or precious tarts 
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Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection; 
As when his virtues mining upon others 
Heat them, and they retort © that heat agam 
To the firſt giver, 
Alcbil. his is not ſtrange, Ulyſſes, 
The beauty that is borne here in the face, 
The bearer knows not, but commends itſelf | 
To others' eyes: nor doth the eye itſelf _ 
(That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe) behold itſelf, 
Not going from itſelf; hut eye to eye oppos d. 
Salutes each other with each-other's form. 
For ſpeculation turns not to itſelf, | 
Tilh it hath travell'd, and is marry'd there 
_ Where it may ſee itſelf: this is not ſtrange at all, 
C.. do not ſtrain at the poſition, 
It is familiar; but at the author's drift: 
Who, in his circumſtance," expreſsly proves— | 
That no man is the lord of any thing, 
(Though in and of him there be much conſiting.) 
Till he communicate his parts to others: 
Nor doth he of himſelf know them for aught 
Till he behold them form'd in the applauſe 
Where ey are extended; which, like an arch, rever- 
0 berates . 
55 The voice again: or like a gate of eel 
PFronting the ſun, 7 receives and renders es 
His figure and his heat. I was much rapt in this ; * 
And apprehended here immediately 
The unknown Ajax.s 
Heavens, what a man is there! a very horſe; 6 
That has he knows not what, Nature, what things there 
oe 
wy Moft abject i in regard, ad FRY in uſe . 
What things a gain moſt dear in the en. | 


32 OT 5 


21S fs the detail or eircumduction of his argument. Ionen. N 


7 This idea appears to have been caught from ſome of our ancient 7 
romances, which often deſcribe be of fmilar materials and effulgence. 


| STEVENS. 
* Ajax who has abilities which were never brought! into vie w or uſe, 


L-4.- | . Jennie 
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: Thoſe R are _ deeds TOs which are devour a 


mean to keep out of ſight, While ſome men, ſays Ulyſſes, remain tame | 
5 others, & c. Such, I think, is the meaning. MALON E. 


ſenſe. Jonxsox. 


active exertions which would furniſh new foud for his pride, Mere 


E tions from the old copy, as exceed the bn power of a an editor. 5 
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And poor in worth ! Now ſhall we ſee to-morrow; 
An act that oy chance doth throw upon him, 


Ajax renown'd. O men what ſome men do, "IE 
While ſome men leave to do! : 
How ſome men creep in Kkittiſh fortune : hall 4 
Whiles others play the idiots in her eyes! | 
How one man eats into another's pride, 


While pride is faſting 5 in his wantonneſs! 
Io ſee theſe Grecian lords why, even already. 


They clap the lubber Ajax on the ſhoulder ; 


As if his foot were on brave Hector's breaſt, 
And great Troy ſhrinking. 


Achil. I do believe it: for they paſs'd by: me, | 


As miſers do by beggars ; neither gave tome 
Good word, nor look : What, are my deeds forgot ? 


Ub, Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 00 


'Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, - a 


A great-$iz'd monſter of ingratitudes : _ 3: A 


As 


OE 1 once nals that we ta to read renown. But by confidering f 


my middle line as parenthetical, the paſſage is tulhcrenty clear. 


| 3 | | 
By hs a break after him, the conſtruction will be z Were we ſhall _ 


_ fee to-morrow an act that very chance dotb throw upon bin N we ſhall ſee! 


Ajax renown'd, HENLEY, Fo | : 
+ To creep is to keep cut of Ale 3 whatever motive. Some men [| 


| - keep out of notice in the ball of fortune, while others, though they but Pla y the 
idiot, are always in her eye, in the way of diſtinction. JounNso0N. 


1 cannot think that creep, uſed without any explanatory word, can 
naive in fortune's hall, without any effort to excite her attention, 5 


Quarto. The folio has feaſting. 5 Fer word may bear a. yoos: - 


I have preferred faſting, the reading 1 the quarto, to f afting, ene 


we find in the folio, not only becauſe the quarto copies are in general pre- | 
| ferable to the folio, but becauſe the original reading furniſhes that kind of | 


antitheſis of which our poet was ſo fond. One man eats, while another | 
faits. Achilles is he who faſts; who capriciouſly abitains from thoſe 


MALON E. 
6 This ſpeech is Nie in 0 the modern editions with ſuch devia- 


Jouxson. 
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As faſt as they are made, forgot as ſoon _ 
As done: Perſeverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright: To have done, i is to hang 
Quite out of faſhion, like a ruſty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the inſtant way; 
For honour travels in a ſtrait ſo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt: kee P then the path; 
For emulation hath a thouſand ons, | 
That one by one purſue ; If you give way, 
Or hedge aſide from the direct forthright, 
Like to an enter'd tide, they all ruſh by, 


And leave you hindmoſt ;— 


Or, like a gallant horſe fallen! in firſt rank, 


Ie there for pavement to the abject rear, 


_ Ofer-run 7 and trampled on: 'Then what they do in preſent, 
Though leſs than yours in paſt, muſt o'ertop yours: 
For time is like a faſhionable hoſt, 
That flightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by the hand; 
And with his arms out- ſtreteh'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps-in the comer: Welcome ever ſmiles, 
And farewell goes out fighing. O, let not virtue e ſeek | 
Remuneration for the thing it was; | | 
For beauty, wit,“ 
High birth, vigour of bone, FI IR in * 
5 12 85 friendſhip, DRY, are e _ 
10 
7 The quarto 3 omits the Emile of the horſe, FA” reads thus: - 
Aid leave you bindmoſt, then wvhat they do at preſent 
Ihe folio ſeems to have fome omiſſion, for the ſimile begins 
IS Or, likea gallant borſe——, Jon xSsON. | 
The conſtruction is, Or, like a gallant horſe, Kc. you lie there for 
pave ment; the perſonal pronoun of a preceding line being underſtood 
here. There are many other r in cheſe er in "which. A mila 
| — is found. MALON E. | 2 OED 
s The modern editors reads _ | 
ws For beauty, wit, high birth, deſert i in 1 Kc. 7 2 | 
Il do not deny but the changes nroduce a more eaſy lapſe of oumbers 
but they do not exhibit the work of Shakſpeare. JounsoN, ef 
Dr. Johnſon might have ſaid, —the work of Shak ſpeare a8 mangled 15 
dy theatres, ignorant tranſcribers; and unſkilful printers. He has ſome- 
1 5 where elſe obſerved, that perhaps we have not received one of out 1 
author's plays as it was originally written, STIEY ENS. | 


Ls 


"Y 


* 
P 2 weft ca. rt p_—_ 7 — pong — 5 
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That all, with one conſent, praiſe new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things paſt; 
And give to duſt, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gilt o'er-duſted.9 
The preſent eye praiſes the preſent object: 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete n man, 
phat all the Greeks begin to worſhip Ajax; 
Since things in motion ſooner catch the 4 | 
Than what not ſtirs, The cry went once on thee, 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again, 


To envious and calumniating time. | 
One touch of nature makes the whole world wha 


If thou would'ft not entomb thyſelf alive, 
And caſe thy reputation in thy tent; 


| 5 Whole | non ren 8 in theſe fields of late, 5 
Made 5 


C The old copies—gve to duſt. 1.1 in this este condition do we find 
1 this truly fine obſervation tranſmitted. Mr. Pope ſaw it was corrupt, and 
therefore, as I preſume, threw it out of the text; becauſe he would not 
5 indulge his private ſenſe in attempting to make ſenſe of it. Jowe the foun- 
dation of the amendment, which I have Ben in the res to the N 
of the i ingenious Dr. T birdy. 1 read: | 


Ard give to duſt that is a little 1. | 


More laud than they will give to gold, oer er 4. E HEO REAL D. 


This emendation has been adopted by the ſucceeding. editors, but 

recedes too far fiom the copy. There is no other corruption than fuch as 

5 Shakſpeare's incorre&neſs often reſembles, He has omitred the article 
te in n theſecond line: he ſhould have written: 23h 


Mere laud 3 to gilt o Per-duſted. 15 Jo HN SON. . 


"Ot in the ſecond line is a ſubſtantive. 


Duſt alittle gilt means, ordinary 3 ended Ailplayed - 
and magnified by the favour of friends and that admiration of novelty _ 
which prefers „ new-born gawds“ to © things paſt.” Git ver- duſted 
means, ſplendid actions of preceding ages, che re membrance of which is 
- weakened by time. 5 
Ihe poet ſeems to have been thinking ies of thoſe monuments 8 
es which he has mentioned in All's ævell that ends well : | 


% Where duft and damn d oblivion | is the tomb 
« Of honour'd bones indeed; z | . 


vor of the ee armour, trophies, deb; Kc. . often hung x vp1 in churches z 
„ monumental ener MALONE E. | 8 0 | 
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Made emulous miſſions * mongſt the gods themſelves, : 

And Grave great Mars to faction. . N 
Achil. | Of this my privacy | 

I have ſtrong reaſons, | 21 

. © gainſt your privacy 

The reaſons are more potent and heroical: 

"Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 

With one of Priam's * e e 

Aebil. Ha! known? 
HA. Is that a wonder | ED 

The providence that's in a watchful "RY 

Knows almoſt every grain of Plutus' gold ; 4 

Finds bottom in the uncomprehenſi ve deeps; ; 

Keeps place with thought,“ and almoſt, like the gods, 

Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 

There is a myſtery ( with whom relation 

Durſt never meddle TT in the ſoul of ſtate ; 2 


Which ; : 


2 The meaning of —_ fois to be diſpatches of the gods from heaven 
ee en Hufinels, ſuch as often happened at the ſiege of Troy. 8 
: JonnsoNn. 
| 1t means the deſcent. of deities to combat. on either fide; an idea 
which Shakſpeare very probably adopted from Chapman's tranſlation of 
Homer, In the fifth book Diomed wounds Mars, who on his return to 
heaven is rated by Jupiter for having interfered in the battle. This dife 
NE obedience. is the e which 1 ſuppoſe Ulytles would deſcribe. _ 
| STEEVENS, 
3 n in the act of marrying whom, h he was afcerwards Killed by. 
Paris. SEER. 
4 For this elegant line the quarto has only: 
Knows almoſt every thing. [onN so. | 
5 The old copy has—Pluto's Sold; dut, J think, we ſhould read —ef ; 
Platus' gold. STEEVENS, | 
Ihe correction of this obvious error of the preſs, 3 no juſtification, : 
though it was not admitted by Mr. Steevens in his own edition. 1 
| _—__  Matons. 
8 1. e. there is in the providence ofa Fare as in the providence of the 
univerſe, a kind of ubiquity, The expreſſion | is exquiſitely fine: yet the 
Oxford editor alters it e Pace, and ſo deftroys all ite eaux, 
5 WARBURTON . 
©» thers' not t hefe ſome alluſion to that ſublime deſcription of the divine Dy 
omaipre ſence in the 139th Pſalm? HRENLEZ YT \ | 1 


2 0 There is a ſecret adminiſtration of affairs, which no 10 % v. was ever. | 
Wy able to diſcover. Jenn: $08; | 
| L 6 
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Which hath an operation more divine, 


Hut it muſt grieve young Py rrhus now at Pn | 
W hen fame ſhall in our 1flands ſound her trump ; 


Farewell, my lord: I as your lover ſpeak; _ WF: 
I he fool {lides o'er the ice that you ſhould break. r. vit. i 


| Thoſe wounds heal ill, ns men do give themſelves : 4 

Omiſſion to do what is neceflary 7 

Seals a commiſſion to a blank of danger; ; m 
And danger, like an ague, ſubtly tains s | 

Even then when we ſit idly in the fun, _ „ 


Than breath, or pen, can give expreſſure to: | 4 5 
All the commerce that you have had Wark 8 5 = 


As perfectly is ours, as yours, my lord; 
And better would it fit Achilles much, 


To throw down Hector, than Polyxena : 


All the Greekiſh girls ſhall tripping ſing.— 
Great Hector s fiſter did Achilles aui, 
But our great Ajax bravely beat down TY 


Patr. To this effect, Achilles, have I moy'd you : "Tg 4 


A woman impudent and manniſh grown = — 
Is not more loath'd than an effeminate an =" 
In time of action. I Rand condemn'd for this; 
They think, my little ſtomach to the war, 5 
And your great love to me, reſtrains you thus: 
Sweet, rouſe yourſelf; and the weak wanton oo 


Shall from your neck unlooſe his amorous fold, bob * 
And, like a de w- drop from the lion' 8 mane, J 
Be ſhook to air. | | 
"Abit. -- dali * fight with Hector? | | { 

Pair, Ay ; And, perhaps, receive much honour by him. 1 

eil. I ſee, my i nur” ae 1s at lake; 5 1175 1 

My fame 1s ſhrewdly gor d. © %%% 
. 0. then as” . 


Achil. Go call Therſites hither, 2 Patroclus : 1 0 5 2 2 


I'll ſend the fool to Ajax, and deſire hin 

To invite the Trojan lords after the combat, 
To ſee us here unarm'd: 1 have a woman's s longing, 
Pee 1 that! am ſick withal, EF 


Or» 
7. By 3 our e we comm 72 on or ach that 8 of di Eames „5 
which could not reach us before, 0 8 hold 2855 us,  Jounson, 4 


8 With a ſly 10. RS, 
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Jo ſee great Hector in his weeds of peage; 
To talk with him, and to behold his viſage, 
Even to = full of view. A labour ſay'd! 


Oe ye. Enter THERSITES. 
Ther. 1 . 
Achil. What? 
Ther. Ajax goes up and down the field, aſking for him- 


Telf, 


Achil. How fo? 
| Ther, He muſt fight ſingly to-morrow with Hector; and ; 


is ſo l eee proud of an heroical endgelling, x that he 


raves in ſay ing nothing. 
Achil. How can that be? 
Ther, Why, he ſtalks up and down like a peacock, a Aride, 


and a ſtand: ruminates, like an hoſteſs, that hath no arith- 


metick but her brain to ſet down her reckoning : bites his 


lip with a politick regard, 5 as who ſhould ſay—there were , 
Vit in this head, an 'twould out; and ſo there is; but it lies 
as coldly in him as fire in a flint, which will not ſhow with- 
out knocking. The man's undone for ever; for if Hector 
break not his neck i'the combat, he'll break it himſelf in 
VvVoain-glory. He knows not me: I ſaid, Good morrow, Ajax; 
and he replies, Thanks, Agamemnon, What think you of 
this man, that takes me for the general? He is grown a a 
very land-fiſh, languageleſs, a monſter. A plague of 


opinion! a man may wear it on both fides, like a leather 


Jiertin. 


Achil. Thou muſt hos my y embaſſador to him, Therktes. 
Ther, Who, I? why, he'll anſwer nobody; he profeſſes not 


anſwering; ſpeaking is for beggars? he wears his tongue in his 
arms. I will put on his preſence; let Patroclus make demands 
to me, you ſhall ſee the pageant of Ajax. 


Achil, To him, Patroclus: Tell him, — I bombly dere the 10 


f ale Ajax, to invite the moſt valorous Hector to come un- 
arm'd to my tent; and to procure ſafe conduct for his perſon, 
of the magnanimous, and moſt illuſtrous, ſix- or- ſeven- times. 


Do fis, captuin-general of the Grecian my, Agamemnon. 


Pair. 


— weep ng — — 
— — —— - — 
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Patr, Tove bleſs great Ajax. 
Ther. Humph! © | 
Pair. I come from the worthy Achilles; — 
Ther, Ha! | 
Patr. Who moſt humbly d delres you, to invite Heger to 
his tent; | 
„ Humph | E | 
Parr, And to procure ſafe 0 from Agamemnon, 
Ther, Agamemnon? 
Patr, Ay, my lord. 
Ther. Ha! 
Patr. What fay you to o't? 
Ther, God be wi' you, with all my heart. | 
Patr. Your anſwer, fir. 5 
__ Ther, If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven o'clock it will ; 
£ one way or other ; howſoever, he: ſhall Pay for me ere ca | 
as me. | 
Patr. Your anſwer, f ir. 
Ther, Fare you well, with all my heart. 
Achil. Why, but he is not in this tune, is he? 
er. No, but he's out o'tune thus. What muſick will be : 
in him when Hector has knock'd out his brains, I know not: 
But, I am ſare, none; unleſs the fiddler 25 get his ſinews 
to make catlings n | 
Achil. Come, thou ſhalt bear a letter to him ſtraight. 9 
Ther, Let me bear another to his horſe; for that's the more 2 
capable creature.“ | 
Achil. My mind is woubled; like a Sanni flire' d; 
1 And 1 mytelt ſee not the bottom of it., 
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[ Exennt ACHILLES. and PATROCLUS. bs 


= T Fw *Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, 
5 that I might water an aſs at it! J had rather be a tick in a 
=o _ than ſuch : a valiant i GEE: e L, | 


s It has pen dirondy obſerved that a catling lignifies : a l ſute⸗ firing | 


made of cargut, One of the muſicians | in Romeo and Ft 18 Called: Simon "NED 


| Calling. STEEVENS. | Se Tr: 
© 'The more intelligent « creature. M ALONE. 1 : 5 
1 This i is an Hy 1 introduced by our author. STEEVERS: 


ES Ye J A es my 4 # 2 8 
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ACT IV. ' SCENE I. 
Troy. A Street, | 


| Rater, at one f de, EN EAS, nnd Servint, 4016 a rs at the 


other, Paris, Dir hon us, ANTENOR, D1oMEDzs, and 
Others, with torches, | | 


Par. See, ho! who's that there ? 
Dei. ; "Tis ho lord Kues. 
Ane. Is the prince ther? in perſon ? — 
Had I fo good occaſion to lie long, 
As you, prince Paris, nothing but heavenly buſineſs 
Should rob my bed-mate of my company. 
Dio. That's my mind too. Good morrow, lord Eneas. 
Par. A valiant Greek, neas: take his hand: 


Witneſe the proceſs of your ſpeech, wherein 


You told——how Diomed, a whole week by days, 5 
Did haunt you in the field. 
ui, | Health to you, valiant fir, 


During all ti of the gentle truce ;3 
But when I meet you arm d. as black defiance, 
As heart can think, or courage execute. 


Dig. The one nk other Diomed embraces. _ _ 


Our bloods are now in calm; and, ſo long, health: 
But when contention and e meet, | 


By Jove, Il play the hunter for thy life, 
With all my force, purſuit, and policy. | 
Wu. And cha ſhalt hunt a lion, that will fly Ge 


With his face backward, —In humane gentleneſs, 


Welcome to Troy! now, by Anchiſes' life, 


Welcome, indeed By Venus hand L {wears 


No 
s I once thou gut to read 6 : . 
Daring all quiet of the gentle truce: 


But think queſti means intercourſe, interchange of converfationz 


_ Jonnso0we 

aus ſtion of the gentle truce is, converſation while the gentle truce Jaſts, 
Maron, 

9 This oath was uſed to inſinuate his reſentment for Diomedes' wounding 
his mother in the hand. WagzurToN., | 
I believe Shakſpeare had no fuch alluſion in his thougtits. He would 
hardly have made ueas civil and uncivilin the ſame breath. STEIVxxs. 


__ ' TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 


No man alive can love, in ſuch a ſort, 


The thing he means to kill, more excellently, 


Dio. We ſympathize: — ore, let ZAneas live, | 


If to my ſword his fate he not the glory, 


A thouſand complete courſes of the ſun ! 
But, in mine emulous honour, let him die, 


With every joint a wound; and that to-morrow! 


Ane. We know each other well. | 
Dio, We do; and long to know each other w ore. 
Par. This is the moſt deſpiteful gentle greeting, 


The nobleſt hateful love, that e'er I heard of,— 
What buſineſs, lord, ſo early ? 


Ane. I was ſent for to the king; but why, I know not. 


Par. His purpoſe meets you ;3 "Pas to —— this 
| Greek 


To Calchas' houſe ; and there to de him, | 


For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Creſſid: 
Let's have your company; or, if you pleaſe, 
Haſte there before us: I conſtantly do think, 
[. Or, rather, call my thought a certain knowledge,) 

My brother Troilus lodges there to- night; 

Rouſe him, and give him note of our approach, 
With the whole quality wherefore: I fear, 
We ſhall be much un welcome. 


A Lhat 1 By 


| | Froilus had do Troy were borne to . 
Than Creſſid borne from 187 


Par. There! is no help ; Þ 


Ięg me bitter diſpoſition of the time 5 
Pe Will have it ſo. On, lord; we 11 follow you. | 
ne. Good morrow, all. [Exit 


Par. And tell me, noble Diomed ; *aith, tell me true, 


Even in the ſoul of ſound good-fellowſhipy— 


Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen beſt, 5 
Myſelf, or Menclaus ? 


A DI Both alike: N 0 


7 He merits alt to have her, that doth ſeek ber 5 
(Not making any ſcruple of her ſoilure) 
With ſuch : a hell or Pains and world of Charge 3 


3 I bring you 1b s meaning and is orders Jensen. „ 


And 
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And you as well to keep her, that defend her 
(Not palating the taſte of her diſhonour,) 


With ſuch a coſtly loſs of wealth and friends: 
Ne, like a puling cuckold, would drink bp 


The lees and dregs of a gat tamed piece z4 


You, like a lecher, out of whoriſh loins _ » 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors: 
Both merits pois'd, each weighs nor leſs nor more ; 
But he as he, the heavier for a whore.5 _ 


Par. You are too bitter to your countrywoman. 
Dio. She's bitter to her country: Hear me, * 


For every falſe drop in her bawdy veins 
A Grecian's life hath ſank ; for every ſcruple 


Of her contaminated carrion weight, 


: A Trojan hath been ſlain : fince ſhe could ſpeak, 


She hath not given ſo many good words breath, 


As for her Greeks and Trojans ſuffer'd death. 


Par, Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen 5 1 
But 


+ i e. a flows of wine out of which the fic is all flown. 5 
| 8 1 9 0 Wa v I Ton. 
5 I read: | 


But be as he ok heavier for a A 7 


Heavy i is taken both for weighty, and for fad or miſerable, The dune 
reads: 


But he as be, the heavier for a whore. 


4 RITA not whether the an is not that of a water. 1 be | 


read thus: 
But beas 5 | Which beavier for a wvbore ?_ 


That is, for a whore ſtaked down, which i is as e  Joux5ox, | 
As the quarto reads : „ | | 


—— the heavier for a whore, 


I think all new pointing or alteration unneceſſary, The ſenſe appears to 
be this; the merits of either are ſunk in value, becauſe the conteſt between ; 
them is only for a trumpet. STEEVENS. | 


The merits of each, whatever they may be, being weigh'd one againſt 


the other, are exaCtly equal; in each of the ſcales, however, in which their 
| merits are to be weighed, a harlot muſt be placed, ſince each of them has 


been equally attached to one.— This! is che reading of the we The 
bolio reads, | 


——which beavier for a wheres Matos: iy 


= IE 
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1 But we in ſilence hold this virtue well,— | 8 | | 
| ji Weill not commend what we intend to ſell.® - 
is Here lies our way. 12 5 _ Exreun .. 
|} DO SCENE. ll: EE 
Ii 5 The ome.” Saut before the Houſe if Pa andarus, : ; * 


e Tx011. us and CRESSIDA. | 


i 8 Ts 1% — trouble not yourſelf; ; the morn is o 
| ' Cre. Then, ſweet my lord, Pu call mine uncle een 
1 He ſhall unbolt the gates. DT 
i. Rn To ei Trouble U not; 
; Io bed, to bed: Sleep kill thoſe pretty eyes, 

And give as foft attachment to thy ſenſes, 

As infants' empty of uk enen, 1 112 
Di Good morrow ; then, | 
"Tp, Pr ythee now, to bed. | 
Creſ. Are you aweary of me? 
F. O Creſſida! but that the „%% nn 
- Wak'd ty: the] lark, bath rous'd the ribald Crows, b 


And 7 


s I belle the POR b Gn this: d you practice the buyer's 
art, we will not practice the ſeller? 8. We intend to {ell Helen > 362 | 
* win not commend her. Jon N sow. | - 13 
Dr. Warburton would read — not ſen. enen | 5 | 
The ſenſe, I think, requires we ſhould ub TY Cs TyxwHITT:. 
. When Dr. Johnſon ſays, they meant to ſ } Helen dear, he evidently does 
not mean that they really intended to ſell her at all, (as he has been under- 
ſtood,) but that the Greeks. ſhould pay very dear for her, if they had her, 
We'll not commend what we intend.to make you pay very dear for, if you _ 
| bawe ber. So Ajax ſays in a former _ 6 however, he ſha'l pay for 
me, ere he has me.“ | 
Commend is, I think, hs true 60 our wurkeb having introduced a 
Gmilar ſentiment in two other places, MALONE. rn 
| Surely Dr. Warburton's reading is the true one. 
| Well not commend what We Intend- not ly 
is ; evidently oppoſed to 
„ Diſpraiſe the thing that you fret to buy v. TOS 
in the fame ſpeech. 1 
Of ſach elliptical phraſcology 1 as is introduced 17 1. Warburton' "i 
Go emendation, our zuthor 5 Plaxs will afford numerous examples: CD | 
Ds 5 | STEVINS. 


7 3 ee - . . . . . > _— * x TIT =_ 
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5 1 ſhall have ſuch a life, 
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And dreaming night will hide our Joys no longer, | 


I would not from thee, 


Cel. Night hath been too ben 
757. Bethrew the witch! wðwith venomous wights7. ſhe 
OSS it | » ER 


As tediouſly as hell; but: flies the graſps of love, 


With wings more momentary-{witt than thought, 
You will catch cold, and curſe me, 


Cref. „ Pr ythee, rarry 3 
You men will never tarry. . 


O fooliſh Creſſid1—1 might have gin held off, 


And then you would have tarry'd. Hark! there's one ups 


Pan, | Within.) What, are all the doors open here? 
770. Its 15 your T unele. 


Enter PaxDARUS. 
Cref. A peſlilenee on him! now will he be mocking: 


Pan, How now, how now? how 4 go maidenbeads? 
— Here, you maid ! where's my coutin Creſſid? ' 
Cre/. Go hang yourſelf, you naughty mocking uncle! 


_ You bring me to do, and then you flout me too. 


Pan, Todo what? to do what ?—let her 8 what: what 


5 have I brought you to do? 


| Cref. Come, come; belhrew your heart! you 1 ne ler be 
good, 8 | 


0 ſafer others. | 


Lau. Ha, ha! Alas, poor wreteh ! a poor capocchia la 
| Ps | 4 haſt 


7. J. 66 cls} thoſe who: pradti b noQurnal ſorcery. e | 
8 Pandares would ſay, I thick, in Englih Por innocent! Poor fool! 


. haſt nit ſlept 0. night 2 Theſe appellotions are very well anſwered by the 
Italian word capocch.o ; for capocchio ſignifias the thick head of a club; and 
TOO" metaphorically, a head of not much brain, a ſot, duilard, heavy gull. 


THEOBALD. 
The word in the old copy is is chipnebia, for which Mr. Theobald ſubſtitutea 


caocc bio, which he has rightly explained. Capochia may perhaps be uſed. : 
with propriety in the ſame ſe ute, when applied to a female; but the word 
has alſo an entirely different meaning, not reconcileable to the context | 


15 here, For which I chooſe L9 refer the reader co Florio's Italian D. Qtionary', 
128 Martoge, „ 1 5 | 


go: TROILUS AND CRES3SIDA. 
=. haſt not ſept to-night? would he not, a naughty man, let it 
i ' fleep? a bugbear take him! [ Knocking, 25 
hk Did not I tell your 8 1 would he were knock d o'the 
head le 
5 Who' s that at des ? good b go and ſee.— 
| My lord, come you again into my chamber: 
f You ſmile, and mock me, as if I meant e 
1 . Tro. Ha, ha! | 
Creſ. Come, you are deceiy'd, 1 think of no weh Wing — 
5 | { Knocking. - * 
How earneſtly they knock pin you, come in; 55 
1 would not for beit Troy have you ſeen here. 
[ Exeznt TRo1LUus and CRESS1IDA. 
"Pan. [Gring to the dior, | Who's there? what's the matter? 


will you beat down the door? TING: now? what's the | 
er 


j 

N 

* 
. s 
] 2 
| i? 
U 

LH 2 
. 
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Enter Exzas, . 


Are. Good morrow, lord, good morro . = 
Pan. Who's there? my 150 Eneas ? By my roth, 1 knew | 
you not: what news with you ſo early? ©: W .M% 
Ane. Is not prince Troilus here? . 1 
Pan. Here! what ſnould he do here? 1 5 1 
Ene. Come, he is here, my lord, do not t deny bim: *. 3 
It doth import him much, to ſpeak with we. 
Pan. ls he here, ſay you? tis more than I know, I'll be 


worn: — For my own Tours . came in late: What thouls he 
do here? 


Ene. Whot—nay. then. 3 | 
Come, come, you'll do him wrong ere you are ware: 
Vou'll be ſo true to him, to be falſe to him 

5 Go not you know of him, 85 89 fetch kim hither ; 'Þ 
8 b Th | 1 be 
. 4s PanvDarus i is going. out, enter- TxorLvs, 175 7 

97576. How now ? what's the matter? 5 
Ene. My lord, I ſcarce have leiſure to falute you, ES | 
: My 1 matter 1s s ſo raſh : 2 There i is at band 0 


8 pie 
9 . buſineſs is 0 ” and f aner Jonxeo 50N;. | 


— 
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Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, _ 
The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
Deliver'd to us; and for him forthwith, 
Fre the firſt ſacrifice, within this hour, 
We muſt give up to Diomedes' hand 
The lady Creflida. 
Tuo. Is it ſo concluded ? 
Ane. By Priam, and the general ſtate of Troy : : 
They are at hand and ready to effect it. 
o. How my achievements mock me! 
1 will go meet them: and, my lord Æneas, 
We met by chance; you did not find me here, 
Aue. Good, good, my lord; the ſecrets of nature 
Have not more gift in taciturnity. 
| [Exeunt TROIL US and Eile 
Par. Is t poſſible? no ſooner got, but loſt? The devil take 


Antenor! the young prince will go mad. A plague upon | 
: " Antenor! 1 would, they had broke's neck ! | 


1 Bd En 


Owe How now ? What i is the matter ? Who was here *. 
Fan. Ah, ah! 


Creſ. Why ſigh you ſo 8 where 8 my lord gone ? 
Tell me, {weet uncle, what's the matter? | 
Pan, Would I were as deep under the earth, as I am above! 1 
Creſ. O the gods! what's the matter? _ | 
Pan. Pr'ythee, get thee in; Would thou had'lt ne'er been 
| born I knew, thou would'ſt be his death: —0 poor gentle- 
man !—A plague upon Antenor! | 
Cre}. Good uncle, I beſeech you on my knees, 1 beſeech 
you, what's the matter? 
Pan. Thou muſt be gone, wench, thou muſt be gone; thou 
are changed for Antenor: thou muſt to thy father, and be 
gone from Troilus; *twill be his death; twill be his dune : 


15 he cannot bear it. 


Creſ. O you immortal gods EAT will not 80. 
Pau. Thou muſt, 5 


Creſ. T will not, uncle: I have forgot my father ; ; 


4 "1 know no touch of conſanguinity ; 


2 No kin, no loye, no blood, no foul ſo near me, ” _ 
| As 
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As the ſweet Troilus.— O you gods divine! 


Make Creſſid's name the very crown of falſehood, 
If ever ſhe leave Troilus! Time, force, and death, ; 


Do to this body what extremes you can; 
ut the ſtrong baſe and building of my love 
Is as the very center of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it, —T'll go in, and weep — 


Pau. Do, do. 
Creſ. Tear my bright hair, and ſcratch my praiſed cheeks; 
Crack my clear voice with ſobs, and break my heart 


With N RT 1 will not go from Troy. [Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
Je Hane. Before Pandarus' Houſe. 


Enter Pans, Tro1Lus, Ex a3, Dervnonus, AXTEXOR, 


and DIOMEDES, | 
Par. It is great morning ;? and the hour prefix'l. 


Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 35 
Comes faſt upon: — Good my brother Troilus, 5 
Tell you the lady what ſhe is to do, 
And haſte her to the purpoſe. e 


. Walk in to her houſe; 


Ii: l bring her to the Grecian preſently: 
And to this hand when I deliver her, 
'Think it an altar; and thy brother Troilus „ 
A prieſt, there offering to it his own bearft. [ Exit. 


Par. I know what tis to love; 


And *would, as I ſhall pity, I could help!- 3 . 
leaſe yoo, walk in, my lords. 8 Ereunt. 


8 E. E N 2 IV. 
2 Je Pinay 4A * ak in N 2 


Enter Paxvanus and Cass 1b. 7 


3 Be moderate, be moderate. 
5 Cre: Mu tell mou: me of moderation * 


* Grand jr; 5 Callellm. 1 5 


ne 
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The grief! is fine, full, perfect, that I taſte, : 


And violenteth 1n a Kale as ſtrong 
As that which cauſeth it :3 How can I moderate ie? | 


If I could temporize with my affection, 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 
The like allayment could I give my grief: 


My love admits no qualifying droſs; 


No more my ht: in ſuch a precious loſs, 


"Ret TRro1LUs. 


Par, Here: here, here he comes,—Ah ſweet Sucks | 
Creſ. O Trotlus! Troilus! Ea eas him, 
Pan. What a pair of ſpectacles is here ! ! Let me ICY: 
too: O heart, —as the goodly ſaying is, 
o heart, o heavy heart, 


W by , ſigh'ft thou without breabing: * 


where he auf ers again, 


Becauſe thou canſt not eaſe th * ee, 
By friendſhip, nor by ſpeaking, 


There never was a truer rhyme; Let us caſt away nothing, 


for we may live to have need of ſuch a verſe; we ei 155 we ; 
ſee it. How now, lambs ? | | 


Tro, Creflid, I love thee in ſo train ·d a purity, 
That the bleſt gods—as angry with my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 


Cold lips blow to their deities, —take thee 758 we. 


Cre/. Have the gods envy ? FE 
Pan, Ay, ay, ay, ay; tis too plain a caſe, 
Cre/. And is it true, that I muſt go from Troy; ? 
Tre. A natetul truth, 
Gn 1 5 . What, and from Troilus too 2 
| | 2 Tre, 
: 3 The folio modi 8 
Ibe grief 's fire, fe 7, Fe: ff, that I 2 


And no leis in a ſenſe as ſtrong 
As that which cauſeth 1t.— 


The quarto otherwiſe: 


The prief is fine, fu, I, perfeQ, that 7 Tal, 
And violenteth in a ſen e as flrong 
As that which cauſeth it. — 


| FViolenteth is a word with which I am not a yet ph it may 


be right, The treading of the text is without e . 


. AND CRESSIDA, 


Tro. From Troy, and Troilus, | 8 

Creſ. Is it -oſlible ? ? 

Tro, And ſuddenly ; where i injury of chance 
Puts back leave-taking, juſtles roughly by Ta 
All time of pauſe, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents | 
Our lock'd embraſures, ſtrangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth of our own labouring breath: 
We two, that with ſo many thouſand fighs _ 
Did buy each other, muſt poorly ſell ourſelves 5, 0 
With the rude brevity and diſcharge of one. | - 
Injurious time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how : 
As many farewells as be ſtars in heaven, 
With diſtinct breath and conſign'd kiſſes to them, 
He fumbles up into a looſe adieu ; | 
And ſcants us with a ſingle famiſh'd kiſs, 


Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears. 


Ane. [ Mitbin.] My lord! is the lady ready? 

Tre, Hark! you are call'd : Some ſay, the Genius fo. | 

| Cries, Come / to him that inſtantly muſt die,— 5 

: Bid them have patience ; ſhe ſhall come anon. 

Pan. Where are my tears? rain, to lay this wind, or r my | 

heart will be blown up by the root! La Panbanus. 

Cre I muſt then to the Grecians? E 

„ No remedy. 

Cerreſ. A woeful Creſſd mongſt the merry Greeks!— 

| When ſhall we ſee again? 

Fro. Hear me, my love: Be thou but true af 8 

_ Cre/. I true! how now? what wicked deem is this ? 4 

Tro, Nay, we muſt uſe expoſtulation . 

5. or it is parting from us. — 

1 _ not, bo rhou true, as s fearing d thes 3 Fr 5 1 
> War 

© Conf 174 means ſraled; 7 conſe Zno, Lat. Maroue, 


3 1. e. of tears to which we are not permitted to give full vent, belng 
interrupted and ſuddenly torn from each other. The poet was r | 
ante of broken ſobs, or broken ſlumbers. M ALONE. | 

Broken tears is Oy: e ee. tears. | 
. STEVENS. 


1 Das (a word now v obſolete) Ggnifics, bn, ſurmiſe. STEEVENS | 
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For 1 will throw my glove to death 5 himſelf, 


That there's no maculation in thy heart: 


But, be thou true, ſay I, to faſhion in 


My ſequent proteſtation ; be thou true, 
And I will ſee thee, 


Cr-/. O, you ſhall be expor'd, my lord, to dancer 


As inſinite as imminent ! but, I'll be true. 


ſleeve. 


Or And you this glove. When ſhall I ſee you? 
Tro. I will corrupt the Grecian ſentinels, 


Tro. And I'll grow friend with danger. Wear this 


To give thee nightly viſitation, 
But yet, be true. 


Cn.” O heavens !—be true, again! > 
Tro. Hear why 1 ſpeak it, love; 


Ihe Grecian youths are full of quality ; 5 
They're loving, well compos'd, with gifts of nature any vIng, 
And ſwelling o'er with arts an: f exerciſe ; 

How novelty may move, and parts with perſon, | 

Alas, a kind of godly jealouſy. _ 


(Which, I beſeech you, call a virtuous ſin 55 
Makes me afeard. 


5 


CR 0 heavens! you love me not. 
Tro, Die Ia villain ea? 


In this I do not call your faith in e 
So mainly as my merit: I cannot ſing, 
Nor heel the high lavolt, ' nor ſweeten talk, 

Nor play at ſubtle games; fair virtues all, 0 | 
To which the Grecians are moſt prompt and pregaanc : TY 
But I can tell, that in each grace of theſe 

There lurks a ſtill and dumb-diſcourfſive devil, 
That tempts moſt cunningly ; but be not tempted, 


Cre. Do you trunk, 1 will? a 
Tro. No. | 


But ſomething may be hone that 1 we will not : 
| And ſometime we are devide to — —.— 8 


a Joux so. 
The law!ta was a da ce. 37 FEVENS, | 


5 When 
| 5 That is, x will e death himſelf; in defence of thy hdelity. 


And bring Zneas, and the Grecian, with you. 


While others fiſh with craft for great Fides. 
I with great truth, catch mere ſimplicity; 
WMhilſt ſome with cunning gild their copper crowns, 
With truth and plainnefs I do wear mine bare. 
Fear not my truth; the moral of my wit 
a 1 ; and true, — there” 8 all the reach of i it. 


—— — — 


5 T 0 ſhame the zeal or wy e to thee, 
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When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, 
Preſuming on their changeful potency, 


ne. [Withie.] Nay, good my lord,- 


T2: Come, kiſs; 5 and let us part. 
Par. [Within.] Brother Troilus! 
Fro. | Good brother, come e you hither ; 


_ Cre, My lord, will you be true? 
Joo. Who 1? alas, it is my vice, my fault: : 


: » 
„ to na EIT; : 


5 Euter Aug as, Pans, AxTEXOR, Detvnoavs, and 


 Dromepes., 


. welcome, ſir Diomed! here is the lady, 
Which for Antenor we deliver you: | 
At the port, lord, I'll give her to thy hand ; 


And, by the way, poſlef thee what the is.“ 
Entreat her fair; and, by my ſoul, fair Greek, 


If &er thou ſtand at mercy of my ſword, 
Name Creſſid, and thy life ſhall be as ſafe. 
As Priam is in Ilion. 


8 Fair hd; Creſſd, 


So pleaſe you, ſave the thanks this prince 9 8 
The luſtre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, 
Pleads your fair uſage; and to Diomed 

Vou ſhall be miſtreſs, and command him SC 


Jo. Grecian, thou doſt not uſe me courtcouBly, - , | 


; In 


* The meaning, q thinks; 4 is, wobile hers; by ks art; gain high en. 


a mation, I, by honeſty, obtain a plain fiwple e Jouxs SON. 
8 The port is the gate. STEEVENS. 


9 9 1 will make thee fully underſtand, This ſenſe of the word 26 1 is 
5 Erequent in in our r author. een, | 


— EI TOI nn. 


ir prailing her: 2 I tell thee, lord of Greece, 


had juſt made to him to „ entreat her fair.“ 
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Fhe is as far high ſoaring o'er thy praiſes, 

As thou unworthy to be "call'd her ſervant. | 

charge thee, uſe her well, even for my charge; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou doſt not, 

"Though the great bulk Ac hilles be thy 3 

I'll cut thy throat. 

DU be not mov'd, prince Troilus : 

Let me be privileg'd by my place, and meſſage, 

To be a ſpeaker free ; WY Jam hence, | 

I'll anſwer to my luſt : 3 And know you, lord, 
T'll nothing do on charge: To her own worth 

She ſhall be priz d; but that you ſay—ve't ſo, 


Ie ſpeak it in my ſpirit and honour, —no. 


775. ran to the port, —['ll tell thee, Diomed, 
This brave ſhall oft make thee to hide thy head, — 


Lady, give me your hand; and, as we walk, 


To our own ſelves bend we our needful talk. 
Ee, Tao US, CRESEID * uy Diolzb. 


£0 15 un hel Heard. 


Par. Hart! Hector s trumpet, 


Ane. 5 
2 Ola copies the ſeat. ] To ſpane the e fol of a petition is nonſenſe. | 


Shakſpeare wrte: 
22 am the real 


2nd the ſ-nſe is this: Grecian, you uſe me di ſcourteoully; 3 you fee! 1 an 
2 pajjromate lover oy my petition to you; and therefore you thou'd not 


* ame the geal of it, by promifing to do what I require of you, for th ſiks 


or her beauty; W den, if you had good manners, or a ſenſe of a lover'sdeti- 


CACY, You would have promiſed to do it in eee e to h's pangs and 
ſufferings, WARBURTON, 


Troilus, J ſuppoſe, means to ſay, that Diomede does not ofe him ur- 


teoully by addreſſing himſclf to Cretiida, and aſſuring her that ſhe ſhall be 
well tteated for her own ſake, and on account of her ſingular beauty, 


inſtead of making a dire anſwer to that cvarm requeſt ans Trojius 
MaLloxrt. _ 
8 Lf 1 think is right, Rouge both the old Spies read Luft. 


Jensen. 
I.uft is, inclination, „ Hex LEY. 


So, in Exodus, xv. 9: „ will divide the ſpoil; my ut ſh ill be fable 
Hed upon them.” In many of our ancient writers, ft Sod lift are ſy no- 


ny mouſiy employed. / anſwer to my luſt, means —I' II follow my incli- 
nation. STEEVENS. 


Lat was uſed formerly as ſynonymous to pleaſure. 
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A.... Hao have we ſpent this morning 
The prince muſt think me tardy and remiſs, 
7 hat ſwore to ride before him to the field. 
Par. Tis Troilus' fault: Come, come, to field with him, 
Dei, Let us make ready ſtraight.“ 


Ane. Yea, with a bridegroom” s freſh alacrity, ; 


1 us addreſs to tend on Hector's heels: 
k The glory of our Troy doth this day lie | 5 
On — fair worth, and * e . [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
The Grecian Camp. Li Ve ft o. 


: Enter Ajax, arm'd; AGAMEMNON, ACHILLES, Parro- 


CLUS, Mexzlaus, UersskEs, NESTOR, and Others, 


Nom Here art thou! in a appointment freſh and fairs 
Anticipating 


* Theſe five lines are not in the quarts, being probably added at the | 


; reviſion, Joun SON. 


But why ſhou!d Diomed ſay 3 ws make candy fraioht ?9 Was he to 
tend with them on Hector's heels? Certainly not. Dio. has therefore 
crept in by miſtake ; the line either is part of Paris“ 's ſpeech, or belongs 


to Deiphobus, who is in company. As to Diomed, he neither goes along 
with them, nor has any thing to get ready z—he is now walking w. it, | 
5 Troilus and Orell, towards the cs on his way to the Grecian ce. mp. 


RI T SON. 
This laſt ſpeech cannot poſſibly dane to . who was a Grecian, 88 
and could not have addreſſed Paris and Ene as, as if they were going on 


the ſame party. This is in truth a continuation of the ſpeech of Pave, | 
and the preceding ſtage- direction ſhould run thus: Exerunt Troilus, cis | 
| and Diomed, 2whs had the charge of Creſſida. M. Magon. 


To the firſt of theſe lines, "Lie us make ready ftraight," is. profixed 1 in 
the folio, where alone the paſſage 3 is found, Dio. 


I ſuſpeC theſe five lines were an Injudicious addition by the actors, bor 


the ſake of concluding the ſcene with a couplet; to which (if there be no 
corruption) they were more attentive than to the country of Diomed, or 
the particular commiſſion he was entruſted with by the Greelts. The 


| line in queſtion, however, as has been ſuggeſted, may belong to Deiphobue 5 

From /Eneas's firſt ſpeech in p. 236, and the ftage- direction inthe quarto 

and folio prefixed to the third ſcene of this act, Deiphobus appears to be 
now on the ſtage; and Dio, and Dei. might have been eaſily confounded. ” 


As this flight change removes the abſurdity, I have adopt-d it. It was by 25 1 


undoubtedly intended by Shakſp2are that Diomed Owe make his 
with Troilus and Creſſida. MALORE. 


5 Appointment is preparation. STEEVENS. 
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Anticipating time with ſtarting courage. | 
Give with thy trumpet a Joud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that the appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great combatant, 85 
And hale him hither. | | 
Ajax. Thou, trumpet, there's my purſe. 
New crack thy lungs, and ſplit thy brazen pipe: 
Blow, villain, till thy ſphered bias cheek 
Out- ſwell the cholick of puff d Aquilon : 
Come, ſtretch thy cheſt, and let thy eyes ſpont blood; 


Thou blow'ſt for Her. Ther, [cute 
LY. No trumpet anſwers. _ 
Ala. 'Tis but early days. 


Azam, Is not yon 17 d, with Calchas' daughter 1 
U. 'Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait; 

Je riſes on the toe: that ſpirit of his 

4a aſpiration lifts him from the cart h. 


oy rows with „ Canrotv a, 


| Agam, Is this the lady Creſſid ?-:.-- -- 
Dis. 5 1 Even ſhe. | 7 
Ag an Moſt dearly welcome to the Greeks, ſweet lady. 
Neft. Our general doth falute you with a il. | 

Dh, Yet is the kindneſs but particular; 

*Twere better, ſhe were kiſs'd in n | 

Neſt, And very courtly counlel ; 151 begin, — 

So much for Neſtor. | 


Achil. I'll take that winter from! your lipe, Gr ay : 


Achilles bids you welcome, 


Menu. L had good argument for kiſſing once, 
Patr. But that's no argument for kiſſing now: 
; For thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment; 
And parted thus you and your argument. 155 

CH. O deadly gall, and theme of all our ſcornz! ! 
= For which we lose our heads, to gig his horns, | 


| I | : Patr, 
6 Swelling out like the bas of a owt, Jounson. | 


I.)hhe idea is taken from the pufty cheeks of the winds, as repreſented in 
| ancient brints, maps, bc. STEEVENS, | | 


M3. 


ea —— i — 
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Patr. The firſt was 1 kiſs: this, mine: 


Patroclus kiſſes you. 


Men. RS O, this is tri! 
Patr. Paris, and JI, kiſs evermore for him. 
Men, I'll have my kiſs, fir ;—Lady, by your leave. 
_ Cry. In kiſſing, do you RT, or receive ? 
Larr, Both take aA 4.6 


Cre. Hh I'll make my watch to les 
The kits you take is better than you give; ; 
Therefore no kiſs. 


Men. I'll give you boot, Tl give you three for one. 
Creſ. You're an odd man; give even, or give none. 
Men. An odd man, lady? ? every man 1s odd. 

Cre. No, Paris is not; for, you know, 'tis true, 


That you are odd, and he is even with you, 


Men, You llip me 0 the head. 
Creſ. No, I'll be fwom: 
Un. It were no arch, your nail againk his horn. — 


May I, ſweet lady, beg a kiſs of you? 


e. Tou may. 

. I do deſire i I, 

Cel. OY Why, beg then. o 
TA Why then, for v enus' ſake, give. ine a kis 


Cel [ am \ your 1 0 it when tis due. 1 5 
. Never” s wy day, and chen a Kaſs 0 35 . 
5 
2 This 18 ſpeech mould . be en to Menclais: . . 
ill make ſuch bargains as | may live by, ſuch as may bring me aſs TY 


| | Mherofo, 'e will not take a wor ſe kiſs than I give. Jorns0N. 


Ibeeve this only m*ans— 7 lay my life, TYT AWI T. 
For the ſake of thyme we thould mn TO 
Why beg two. 


If you think Kiffis worth begging, has: more than one. Jonuncon „ 


2 I cnce gave both the f- lines to Kretas She bids 8888 beg a kifs ; ; | | 


he aſks that he may have it, | 
„ When Helen i is a maid 4321. 5 
She tells him that then he mall have i, —When Helen | is a maid ag: EY "3 


** 


3 60 Creſ. Jem vour debtor, claim it when *tis due; | 
LL Wixi}: Never my Cay, and then a kits fer vou.“ 


= But! e think that Ulyſſes means 70 fight ner, and th it the prelent 
88 teadir 8 O right, Joun50n, 
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55. Lady . word; —T I bring you to your father, 
_ [Diowep leads out CRESSTD X, 
Net. A woman of quick ſenſe. 
Ch. Fie, fie opon her! 
T here's language! in ber eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot ſpeaks ; 3 her wanton. ſpirits look out 
Ar every joint and motive of her body. 
O, theſe encounterers, ſo glib of tongue, | 
That give a coaſting welcome ere it comes. 
And wide uncſaſp the tables of their thoughts 
To every tickliſh reader! ſet them down 
For Aurtifh ſpoils of op pportunity, a 


And 

2 One would almoſt think that Shakſpeare had on 2 occaſian been 
15 reading St. Chryſſtoms, who ſays & Non We & lingua, fed loguutn 
es pr effi x : nn liguta es watt, ſod oxulis Iinuuta et (darin quam de;“ 
i. e. they y vothing with their mouther, the „peak in their. gate, 
they ſpeake with their eyes, they ſpeake in the » Carriage of their dodies, | 
I have borrowed this invective againſt a wanton, as well as the tranſlation 
ol it, from Burton's Anatomy of uu. Part III. ect. ii. Merd. 4 
Zubſ. 3. SrEEVI RNS. 

4 Motive, for part that contributes to motion, Rasen | „ 
Exe what comes? As this paſſage ſtands, the pronoun it, has no ante= 
cedent. Johnſen ſays, a coafling means an amoras addreſs, court hip, but 

| he has given no example to prove it, or ſhown how the word'can F 
bear that meaning. have no doubt but we ſhould read: 
| And give accoſting welcome ere it comes M. Masow,. 
Mr. M. Maſon's conjecture is plauſible and ingenious; and yet, with 
out ſome heſitation, it cannot be admitted into the text. 
A coaſting Tvclcome may mean 4 r ity glance of invitation, Ere it 


+ & 


comes, may ſignify, before ſuch an overture has reached ber. Perhaps, pe 
there for-, the plain ſenſe of the paſſage may be, that Creſſida is one of 
thoſe fe — 58 who throw out their bare before any like ke fignat has been made 
to them by tur jex, _ | 
I always advance with reluctance wht J cannot prove by e 3 
and: yet perhaps may be allowed to add, that in ſome old book of voyages 
which 1 have formeily read, I rememb-r that the phraſes a coaſting jalute,. 
was uſed to expreſs a talute of guns from a ſhip paſſing by a fortified place 
at which the navigator did not deſign to ſtop, though the ſalute was in- 
ſtantly returned, Creflida may therefore reſemble a fortreſs Which | 
ſalotes before it has been ſaluted. SrEEVRNS. 


A coaftng wvlcome is a conciliatory welcome; that makes Glent advances 


|: 1 the tongue has uttered a word, M ALONE. 


6 1 wrenches, of. wagſe chaſtity every opportuaity mer male a 


——— ͤ ́ẽ w. — Are — 
N n = N * 9 
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And daughters of the game. . [Trumpet avithin. 


All. The Trojans' trumpet. 
Asan. 5 Vonder comes the troop. 


Enter Hecron, arm'd; Avas, Fort bn, and other 


Ixojans, avith Attendants, 
ee Hail, all the ſtate of Greece! what ſhall be done 


Jo him that victory commands ?? Or do you purpole, 


A victor ſhall be known? will you, the knights 


Shall to the edge of all extremity $ 


Purſue cach other? or ſhall they be divided 


By any voice or order of the field! ? 
Hector bade alk, 


Agam. Wich way ul Hector have it ? 

Are, He cares not, he'll obey conditions. 

Acbil. Tis done like Hector; but ſeeurely done, „ 

| A little - 

WER This 70 aſe is ute: al, and 6 PRE 2bat leni foal! be receive? 

50, in San.uel J. xviie 29; #6 Weat ſpall be done fo the man that killeth 85 

this Philiſtine?“ STEVE N 8. wg 
: So, in Ai s 006i! that ena: W:. 775 6 To the extreme cage of hazard. „ 

| STEEVENS? 

2 This ſpeech, | in the od copies, is given to Agamemnon. MALox x. 

; It ſeems abſurd to me, that Agamemnon ſhou'd make a remark to the 

4 ſparagement of Hector for pride, and tat Eneas ule immed- ety 5 


8 


«If not Ac! I es, fix; what is your name?” 
'To Achilles J have ventured to place it; and conſulting Mr. Dryden; 3 
alteration of th's piay, I was not a little pleaſed to find, that I had but 


ended the opiaion of that great man in this point. TUTORBAL p. 


Though all the old copies agre: in giving this ſpeech to Agamemnon, | 


| 7 have no doubt bit Theobald is right in reſtoring it to Achilles. It is 


_ this very ſpeech, ſo much in chaadter, that makes Ane immediately | 
recognize Achilles, and ſay in reply, 


If not Achilles, fir, what is your name! | 8 


Anditisto Achilles he afterwards aldrefſes himſelf in reply to this ſpeech; 


on which he anſwers the obſervation it contains on Ilector's conduct, by 


_ pivioghis juſt character, and clearing himſelf from the charge of pride.— 
J have aircady obſerved that the copies of this play are uncommonly 
. Faulty wit 1 reſpect to the diſtribution of the ſpecches to che proper perſons. 


5 M. Mason, 
os 0 SE ſenſe of he Latin, 2 1. ſecurus i dum de bello, gnim 


ſtcuri bono, A negligent ſecurity RAE from a e of the obje ct 
op polcd. WazBus ION» 


Dr. 
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A little proudly, and great deal miſprizing 


The knight oppos'd. 
ne. | If not Achilles, fir, 
What is your name? 
BY. > 7 If not Achilles: nothing, 


Ane. Therefore Achilles: But, whate'er, know this 
In the extremity of great and little, 
Valour and pride excel themſelves in Hector; 


Ihe one almoſt as infinite as all, 
Ihe other blank as nothing. Weigh him well; 


And that, which looks like pride, 1s courteſy, 

This Ajax i is half made of Hector's blood: 

In love whereof, half Hector ſtays at home; - 

Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to ſeek _ 
This blended knight, half Trojan, and half Greek.“ 
Ach. A maden battle then 5 1 8 Lou. | 


"Mw 


Dr, Waka truly lors that ths wt tru! is 1250 uſed in 
the Latin ſenſe : and Mr. Warner, in his ingenious letter to Mr. Garrick, 
thinks this fenſe peculiar to Shakſpeare, „for (ſays he) 1 have not been 
able to trace it elſewhere.” This gentlemen has treated me with fo 

much civility, that Iam bound in honour to remove his difficulty. 

It is to be found in the laſt act of The Spaniſh Ti os 
O damned devil? how ſecure he is. BE 
Ia my Lord Bacon's E/jay on Tumuits, neither let any prince or ſtate | 
de ſecure concerning diſcontents.”” And beſides theſe, in Drayton, | 
Fletcher, and the vuigar tranſlation of the Bible. | 

Mr. Warner had as little ſucceſs in his reſearches for the word religion i in 
its Latin acceptation, I meet with it however in Hoby's tranſlation os 

Caſtilio, 1561: Some be ſo ſcrupalous, as it were, with a religion of this 
their Tuicane tung. > 

Ben Jonſon more than once uſes both the ſubfantive and the adjective 
| in this ſenſe. 


As to the word Cawalero, with the Spaniſh te rminat oa, it is to be found 


in Heywood, Withers, Davies, Taylor, and many other writers. FARMER. 
+ Shakſpeare's thought is not exactly deduced. Nicety of expre ſſion i 18 
not his character. The meaning is plain: ( Valour (ſays Eneas) is in 
Hector greater than valour in other men; and pride in Hector is leſs than 
pride in other men. So that Hector is diſtinguiſhed by the excellence of 


WEE. having pride leſs than other pride, and valour more then other valour. 


on xo. 8 
7 Ajax ind Hector were couſin n-germans. MaALonr. 12 | 
„ Hence Patroclus in 4 formet ſee: ne called Ajax a mongrel, Matos 1 5 


Mg 


Awake thee ! 


_ 250 Os AND C CRESSIDA, 


N Dro MED. 


Agam. Here is fir Diomed :—Go, gentle knight, | 


Sus by our Ajax: as you and lord Encas 
Conſent upon the order of their fight, 
So be it; either to the uttermoſt, 


Or elſe a breath :7 the combatants being kin, | | 
Half ſtints 5 their ſtrife before their ſtrokes begin. 
[AJAX and HECTOR enter the We 5 
Dy. They are e oppos d already. 5 
Agam, What Trojan is that ſame that looks 00 heavy? 
27 The youngeſt ſon of Priam, a true knight; 
Not yet mature, yet matchleſs; firm of word; 


| Speaking i in deeds, and deedlefs i in his tongue ; 0 | 
Not ſoon provok'd, nor, being provok'd, 2 calm'd ; 
His heart and hand both open, and both free; 5 
For what he has, he gives, what thinks, he ſhows; | 
Yet gives he not till judgement guide his bounty, 
Nor digniſies an impair thought * with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous; 
For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, ſubſcribes 
To tender objcRs ;3 but he, in heat of action, 
Is more vindicative than jealous love ; 


They call bim Troilus; and on him ere 


A ſecond hope, as fairly built as Hector. 
Thus fays Eneas; one that knows the youth 
Even to his inches, and, with private ſoul, 


Did in en Ilion thus tranſlate him to me.4 : 
[ slarum. Hector and Ajax felt, 
4 They are in action. 
Aen. Now, Ajax, hold thine e own! „„ 5 
Tro. . nHeddor, thou ner a; = 


dean, = = 


"FL « renthing, a Nizbt exercife of arms. | STEEVING.| 


5 > —— i. e. tops, STEEVENSs. 


9 ji. e. no boaſter of his own deeds. STT EVEN S. | 
2 A thought onfuitable to the dignity of his character. This wad 1 


DE, mould have changed to impure, were I not overpowered by the vnanimity 5 
of the editors, and concurrence of the old copies. hende. | 


3 That is, yields, gives way, JOHNSON. 
7 Thus exj/ain bis cbaratter. Jon x SON. 


TROMUS AND CRESSIDA. | = 11 


Agam, His blows are well diſpos 'd ;—there, Ajax! 
Dis. You muſt no more. [ Trumpets ceaſes 
Em Princes, enough, ſo pleaſe you. 
Aax. I am not warm yet, let us fight again. ea 
Dis. As Hector pleaſes. | 
Het Why then: will J no more: 
Thou art, oreat lord, my father's ſiſter's ſon, | b 
A couſin- german to great Priam's ſeed; 
'Fhe obligation of our blood forbids | 
A gory emulation 'twixt us twain : | ._ 
Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan ſo, 
That thou could'ſt ſay—This hand is Grecian all, 
Ard this is Trojan; the ſine tus of this leg | 
All Greek, and this all Troy; my 2 6 blood — _ 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifter Tg | 
Bonnds-in my father's; by Jove multipotent, is | 
Thou ſhould'ſt not bear from me a Greektſh' member 
Wherein my ſword had not impreſſure made 
Ot our rank feud : But the juſt gods gainſay, 
That any drop thou borrow'ſt from thy we Ig 
My ſacred aunt, ſhould by my mortal ſword 
Be drain'd! Let me embrace thee, Ajax: 
By him that thunders, thou haſt luſty arms; 
Hector would have them fall upon him thus 2 
Couſin, all honour to thee! 5 | 
Ajax. 8 | BT Hah thee, Hetor : 2 
: Thou art too gentle, and too free a man: 
I came to kill thee, couſin, and bear hence 
A great addition q earned in thy death. 
llect. Not Neoptolemus ſo mirable | 
8 (On whoſe bright creſt Fame with her loud'ſt 0 yes = 
Cries, 7 his is be,) could promals to himfelts 


| Athought 
5; i. e. F STEEVENS. 
Dr. Warburton obſerves, that „ the ſends and 65 5 of HeRorts. 
wir requires that the moſt celebrated of his ad verſarit s thould be picked 
out to be defied, and this was Achilles himſelf, not his fon Neoptolemus, 


who was yet but an apprentice in warfare.” In the rags of fees | 
= therefore he reads: | Te” 


Net Neoptolemus' s fire Hadley. 2325 366 69 | 
Suck a iceatious 9 geſerves no artentions” Matons, 5 


—_ 
; © 2. 
Ws : "<2 xo 
"2 +. 8 
= 1 


252 _ TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 
A thought of added honour torn from Hector. 
Arb. There is expectance here from both the: He, 
What further you Wil do. 
8 55 We 1 anſwer it ; 55 
The iſſue is embracement: Ajax, farew „ ye 8 
Ajax, If I might in catreaties find ſueceſs, — 
(As Teld J have the chance,) I would deſire 
My famous couſin to our Grecian tents, _ = 
555 Tis Agamemnon's wiſh ; and great Achilles 
Doth long to ſee unarm'd the valiant Hector. 
Hlect. Eneas, call my brother Troilus to me ; 
And ſignify this loving intervie ?“? 
To the expecters of our Trojan part; 
Deſire them home. Give me thy hand, my couſin; 
1 will go cat with thee, and fee your knights.5 


Ajax. Great enen comes to meet us here. 
{1 5 | | | nog Fler. 
A My opinion is, hut bs N the Ather meant Achilles bimſelf; 
| and remembering that the ſon was Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, conſidering 
| Neoptolemus as the n:men ger: tilitium, and thought the father was slikewiſe 
Achilles Neoptolemus. Joh NS. | 
SBnhakſpeare might have uſed Neoptolemus for Achilles, Wilfride Holme, | 
the author of a poem called The Fall and evil Succeſſe of Rebellion, &e. 
1537, had made the fame miſtake before him. In Lydgate, however, 
Achilles, Neeptolemus, and Pyrrhus, are diſtin& characters. Neoptolemus is 
enumerated among the Grecian princes who firſt embarked to revenge the | 


rape of Helen; andPyrrhus, very properly, i is not heard of til after the death 
of his father, STEEVENS, | 


Lagree with Dr. Johnſon and Mr, Stevens i in thiakiog that Shakſ peare : 
ſuppoſed Neoptolemus was the nomen genbilitium: an error into which he. 
night have been led by ſome book of the time. That by Neo tolemus he 
meant Achilles, and not Pyrrhus, may be inferred from a former paſſage in 
p. 228, by which it appears that he cots Pyrrhus had not yet engaged in 
the fiege of Troy: 

60 But! it muſt grieve young Pyrchue, now at home, Kc. 


MAINE. 


— — .... 


* * That is, anſwer the expeftance. Jonnson. | 

|. i: 8 The word knight, as often as it occurs, is ſure to belag wich! it the les g 
118 58 of chivalry, and revives the memory df Amadis and his fantaſtic followers, 
[18 rather than that of the mighty confederates who fought on either ſide in the 
4 Trojan war. I with that egues and armiger could have been rendered by any 


[8 other words than knight and */quire, Mr. Pope, in his tranſlation of the 5 ,. 
1 Inad, is very liberal of the latter. SrEEVENS. 
= -- Theſe knights to the amount of about r2vo zundred theuſard (for there a 
i were not Jeſs in both armies) Shakſpeare found with all the Jppenie | 
6 


er of iner in in 7. be Thr ec Pair ut7jons of: T; 2 MALoNE. 


— 
* 
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Hedt. The worthieſt of them tell me name by name; 
But for Achilles, my own ſearching eyes 


Shall find him by his large and portly ſize. 
Agam, Worthy of arms! as welcome as to one 


That would be rid of ſuch an enemy; 


But that's no welcome: Underſtand more clear, 
What's paſt, and what's to come, is ſtrew'd with huſks 
And formleſs ruin of oblivion; | 
But in this extant moment, faith and troth; 
Strain'd purely from all hollow bias-drawing, 
Bids thee, with moſt divine integrity,“ 5 
From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome. - 
Hect. Ithank thee, mott | imperious Agamemnon.? 
Agam, My well-lam'd lord of Tau no leſs to you. 
[To TROIL us. 
Men. Let me confirm my princely brothers greeting ;j— 
You brace of warlike brother's, welcome hither. 
ect. Whom muſt we anſu * 


Men. Ihe noble Menelaus.3 
Heat. O you, my ord! ? by Mars his gauntlet, thanks? 
| Mock not, that I affect the untraded oath ; 
Your guondam wife {wears ſtill by Venus' glove: pd; 
She's well, but bade me not commend her to you. 
Men. Name her not now, fir; ſhe's a deadly Ar. 
Hee. O, pardon; I offend, 
Net, I have, thou gallant Trojan, ſen thee oft, 
Labouring for deſtiny, make cruel wax 
Through ranks of Greekiſh youth :5 and I bars "A thee, 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur® thy Phrygian ſteed, 


Deſpiling many forfeits and ſubduemeats, Cn Wor 
Wben : 
9 i. e. integrity like that of 3 STEEVEd NS. | . 
Im perious and Imperial had formerly the ſame ſignification. Maren 2. 
3 Mr, Ritſon ſuppoſes this ſpeech to belong to Æneas. REED. : 
+ The quarto has here a ſtrange corruption: | 
2 Heck not thy affect, the untreaded earth. Jon x son. | 
; A fingular oath, not in common uſe. MALON Te 
The vicegerent of Fate. MALONE. 8 | 
© As the equeſtrian fame of Perſeus, on the preſent occaſion, 4 be. 
alluded to, this ſimile will ſerve to countenance my opinion, that in a 


former inſtance his bor ſe was meant for a real one, and not, allegorically, 
for a ſhip. See p. 104. n. 2. STT EVEN 8. | 


| My prophecy 1 18 but half his N ye et; 


754  TROILUS AND CRESSINA. 
When thou haſt hung thy advanced ſword i te air, 
Not letting it decline on the declin'd; 


That I have ſaid to ſome my ſtander.-by, 
Io, Jupiter is zonder, dealing life ! 


And ] have ſeen thee pauſe, and take thy breath, 


When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd thee in, 
Like an Olympian wreſtling : This have I ſeen ; 


But this thy countenance, {till lock'd in ſteel, 

I never ſaw till now, I knew thy grandſire, 

And once fought with him: he was a ſoldier Sock 
But, by great Mars, the captain of us all, 

Never like thee : Let an old man embrace thee; 


Ard, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. 


Hue. I is the old Nettor,* 
Hee. Let me embrace thee, good old chroniele, 
That baſt ſo long walk' d hand in hand with time:. 
Moſt reverend Neftor, I am glad to claſp thee. 
Neg. 1 would, my arms could match thee in contention, | 


As they contend Wich thee in courteſy. 


Hedt. I m_—_ they could, 
Nef. Ha! 


By this white heard, I'd geht wich oa to- morrow.. 
Well, welcome, eic I have ſeen the time 8 


Ub. I wonder now how yonder city ſtands, 


| When we have here her baſe and pillar by us. 


Hee. I know your favour, lord Ulyſſes, well. 
Ab, ſir, there's many a Greek and Trojan dead, 


5 Since firſt I ſaw — and Diomed 
In Ilion, on your Greekiſn embaſſy. 


Ul. Sir, I foretold you then what dd. enſue: 85 


18 e 
So, in Julius Cæſar: | 

„ Oi aus LY: | 
If the poet had the ſame idea in both bandes, Eneas RIOT | 


| > Neſtor is ſtill the ſame talkative old man, we have long known him to- 
| be.” He may, however, only mean to inform Hector that { Never? is has = 
perſon who has addreſſed him, MaLoxs. ] 


1 b<lieve, that ZE neas, who acts as maſter of the ceremonies, is now. 


merely announcingNeſtor to Hector, as he had before announced Menelaus 


to him; for as Mr. Ritſon has obſerved, the fixt! 1 SY] b. 535 _ | 


| endently 88 to 7 _— STELVENS. 5 
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For vonder walls, that pertly front your town, 


Von towers, whoſe wanton tops do als the clouds, 
Moſt kiſs their own feet. 


Hee. I muſt not 3 you: 


here they ſtand yet; and modeſtly 1 think, 


The fall of every Phrygian ſtone will coſt 

A drop of Grecian blood: The end crowns all; * 
And that old common arbitrator, time, 

Will one day end it. 


8 So to him we Wore 


Mott gentle, and moſt valiant Hector, welcome: 


After the general, I beſeech you next _ 
To feaſt with me, and ſee me at my tent. 

Achil, I ſhall foreſtall thee, lord Ulyſſes, thou 19 
Now, Hector, I had fed mine eyes on thee; * 


I have with exact view aueh thee, Hector, 


And quoted joint by Joint.“ 0 
, 3 BB this Achilles? 

Acbil. Tam Achilles. | | 
Heer. Stand fair, 1 pray thee : let me lock on thee, 
Achil. Behold thy fill. 


Het. 8 Nay y. 1 have Jane already. 
Acbil. Thou art too hats I will the ſecond time, 


As I would — thee, view thee limb by limb, 


Ba. 


9 Should we not 3 Notwithſtanding you have invited - 
Hector to your tent, I ſhall draw him firſt into mine. | 


'TYRWHITT. 
The repetition of zbeu Was anciently uſed by one who, meant to infult 


. another. So in Teoelfth Night: „ if thou thou! 1 him ſome thrice, 
it ſhall not be amiſs.“ STEEVENS. 


Steevens's obſervations on the uſe of the word thou, are perfectly juſt 


and therefore I agree. with Tyrwhitt that we ought to read:  —jorb 
Ulyſſes, thovgh,” as it could not be the intention of Achilles to affront _ 
Ulyſſes, but merely to inform him, that he expected to entertain Hector 


before he did. M. Masod. 


Mr. Steevens's remark is incontrovertibly true; but Ulyges had not faid | 
any thing to excite ſuch contempt. MA LON E. 


Perhaps the ſcorn of Achilles aroſe from a ſuppoſition that Ulyſſes, by : 


inviting Hector immediately after his viſit to Agamemnon, deſigned to 


repreſent bimſelf as the perſon next in rank and conſequence to the general 
of the Grecian forces. STEEVENS. 
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2 The hint for this ſcene of altercation between Achilles and Hector, 7 
is « taken trom Lydgate. STEEVENS. 


3 To guete is to obſerve, STEEVENS. 


| Can ſcarceentreat you to be odd with him.s 


„ 'TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. J. 


Hee. O, like a book of ſport thou'lt read me o'er ; 
But there's more in me, than thou underſtand't. 
Why dolt thou ſo oppreſs me with thine eye? 

Achil, Tell me, you heavens, in which part of his body 
Shall I deſtroy him ? whether there, there, or there? 
'That I may give the local wound a name; 

And make diſtin the very breach, whereout 
Hector's great ſpirit flew : Anſwer me, heavens! 
He. It would diſcredit the bleſs'd gods, e man, . 
Jo anſwer ſuch a queſtion : Stand again: 
Think'{ thou to catch my life ſo pleaſantly, 
As to prenominate in nice conjecture, 
Where thou wilt hit me dead? 
Ahl. Tl. ell ches, yea, 
ect. Wert thou an oracle to tell me fo; ©: 
I'd not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee well ; 
For Ill not kill thee there, nor there, nor there; ; 
But, by the forge that ſtithy'd Mars his creat 
I'll kill thee every where, yea, o'er and oer. 
| You wiſeſt Grecians, pardon me this brag, 
Fr inſolence draws folly from my lips ; | 
ut I'll endeayour deeds to match theſe words, | 
Or 2 I never- 
F not * thee, couſin j— — 
. ou Achille: let theſe threats alone, ES 
Till en or purpoſe, bring you to't: 
Vou may have every day enough of Hector, 
If you have ſtomach; the general fate, I fear, 


Hed. I pray you, let us ſee you in the field; 
We have 120 Os Wark,” ſince you refus'd. 


The 
4 A fidy is an 1 and from hence the verb finds is formed. 
5 M. Masox. 
| The word is Keil afed] in Viki. Maron z. | | 
5 Ajax treats Achilles with contempt, and means to znfinuate that be 
was afraid of fighting with Hector. You may every day (ſays he) have 
enough of Hector, if you chooſe it; but I believe the whole ſtate of Greece | 
will ſcarcely prevail on you to engage with him.“ 
To have a | Pomech: to any thing, f is, to have an inclination to it. 5 
| | N. Mazos. | 
6 1, e. petty, inconkiderable ones. STEEVENS. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
The Grecians' cauſe, 
Acbil. | Doſt thou entreat me, | Hedtor 2 
To- morrow, do I meet thee, fell as death; 
'To-night, all friends. 
BY. ng. Thy hand upon that match. 
Agam. Firſt, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent; 
There in the full convive 1 we: afterw as, 
As HeRor's leiſure and your bounties ſhall 
Concur together, ſeverally entreat him.— 
Beat loud the tabourines, s let the trumpets blow, 
That this great ſoldier may his welcome Know. 
[ Exennt all but TROIU Vs and ULYS$SE8, 
To, My lord Ulyſſes, tell me, I beſeech you, 
In what place of the field doth Chalchas keep ? 
Uu. At Menelaus' tent, moſt princely 'I'roilus : 
There Diomed doth feaſt with him to- night; 
Who neither looks upon the heaven, nor earth, 
But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Creſſid. | 
F775. Shall J, ſweet lord, be bound to you fo much, 
= After we part from Agamemnon' s tent, | 
To bring me thither? 
N | You ſhall command u me, fir, 
As gentle tell me, of what honour was 


This Creſſida in Troy? Had ſhe no lover there, 
That wails her abſence? 
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. Tro. O, ſir, to ſuch as boating ſhow their ſcars, 
A mock is due, Will you walk on, my lord? ne I 
dhe was belov'd, ſhelov'd; ſhe is, and doth: _ — 
But, till, 8 love i 1s food for fortune 5 tooth. beau, | 3 
| : 
7 ' To convive is to 0. "This word | is not peculiar to "3 OUR j 
| 8 Srrxvxxs. i 
* F or this, the av and the latter editions have, | | . 


T0 taſte your bounties. 


& | The reading which I have given from the folio ſees choſen at the re rifon, | 
I to avoid the repetition of the word beunties. JOHNSON. 
.& *abaurines are ſmall drums. 


"The wore occurs again, in Alen, ard | 
(.icopatra, STEVEN 37 | 


ACT; 
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ACT v. SCENE l. 
The Grecian Camp. B. gere Achilles“ Tent, 


Enter Achill xS % PATROCLUS. 


Acbil. I'll heat his blood wich Greekiſh wine to-night, 
Which with my ſcimitar 1'll cool to-morrow. 
Patrocius, let us feaſt him to the height. 

Tair. Here « comes | berſites. 


1 Tur RSI T ES. > 


A- bil. | How now, thou core of envy ? 
Thou cruſty batch of nature, what's the news? 

Ther, Why, thou picture of what thou ſeemeſt, and idol of 
idiot- worſhippers, here's a letter for thee, 

Achil, From whence, fragment? 

Ther, Why, thou full dich cf fool, from Troy. 

Patr, Who keeps the tent now? 
Wer. The ſurgeon's box, : or the patient's wound, 


Patr. Well ſaid, Adverſity !3 and what need theſe iel:s 87 


_ Ther. Pr'ythee be ſilent. boy; I profit not * thy ie tall 
thou art thought to be Achilles male varlet. 
Parr, Male varlet,4 you rogue what's that! 3 


9 Batch | is changed by Theobald to- boteh, and + change is nice by 


a pompous. "ores which diſcovers, that he did not know the word patch. | 


What is more range, Hanmer nas foliowed Eim. Bron 22 any 92 


baked, JounsoNne 


Batch does not ſignify any thing baked, but all that is baked at one time, 
without heating the oven afreſh, STLEVEN: 9 


15 In this anſwer T he: fires only quibb es upon the word tent. 


| 1 bann. : 


J 1 believe, in this inſtance, lignifies cortrar ictys The reply 


of Therſites has been ttudiouſly ad we * to the drift of the e gueſtion urges | 


by Patroclus. STEEvVENS. 


+ Sir T. Hanmer reads. Mule har br, plauſibly e enough, except that it 


| ſcems too plain to i the explanation. which Patrochus demands. 


98 JouxsoN. 
This expreſſion is met with in Decker 8 Eng Whores 1 6 — tis a male 


15 . ſure, my lord!” FAR AER. 


The perfon ſpoken of in Decker's play 18 Be e hartor, bs is | 


5 introduced. in 07 $ clothes. 1 ha- n doubt hat the. text is right. 


| NAL OSE. Sh : 
> There 


Ther, | 


n 
S 
8 
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Ther, Why, his maſculine whore. Now the rotten dif- 

eaſes of the ſouth, the guts-griping, ruptures, catarrhs, loads 
__ o'gravel i'the back, lethargies, colt palſies, raw eyes, dirt- 
rotten livers, wheezing lungs, bladders full of impoſthume, 

ſciaticas, limekilns i'the palm, incurable bone-ach, and the 


rivell'd fee-fimple of the tetter, take and take again ſuch pre- 


poſterous diſcoveries! 

Pair. Why thou damnable box of envy, thou, what 
meaneſt thou to curſe thus? 

Ther. Do I curſe thee? 
Palr. Why, no, you ruinous butt; 4 oy whoreſon i in- 
diſtinguiſhable cur,“ no. 

Ther. No? why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle imma- 
terial ſein of ſleive filk,® thou green ſarcenet flap for a ſore 
eye, thou taſſel of a prodigal's purſe, thou? Ah, how the 


poor world is peſter d with ſuch water-flies ; diminutives of 


nature! 1 
Patr,. Out, gall! . 
8 bers Finch egg!“ 


| | Ascbil. 3 
There i is nothing either criminal or extraordinary | in a malewarlet, The 
word Frepiſtercus i is well adapted to exprefs the idea of Therſites. The 


lenſe therefore e that \ we ihould adopt Hanmer” amendment. 
M. Masone 
7 bun-. 2. hes #15 13 a term of reprogeth thrown out by Dorax, i in W 
Don Sebaſtian, Kirg of Portugal. STEREVEXS. 

3 This catalogue of loathſome maladies ends in the folio at cold falſies, 
This paſſage, as it ſtands, is in the quarto: the retrenchment was in my 
opinion judicious, It may be remarked, though it proves nothing, that, 


of the ſew alterations wade by Milton in the ſecond edition of his wonder 


ful poem, one Wasy an enlargement of the enumeration of diſcafes, 
Jon xsoN. 


4 Patroclux reproaches Therfites with deform! th with having one part | 


crowded into another. Jonxsox., 
? 1. e. thou cur of an undeterminat* ſhape. Sei 

All the terms uſed by Therfites of Patroclus, are emdlematically 

exprefſive of flexibility, compliance, and mean oKiciouſoels, Jorns0Ns 


Sir T. Hanmer reads—ar-gall, which anſwers well enough to finch- 
49g; it has already appeared, that cur author thought the nt ga!! the 


bitter gall. He is called zut, frem the cong ubarich of his form; but: 


both the capies read OA. gali! Jonxsox, 1 5 

Of this reproach 1 do not knuw the exact mean! ing. I ſuppoſe. he 

me ans to call him m fir 25 5 bird, as e an uſele J favourite, and yet 
c | | | mete, 
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260 üÜ̊ TROH. US AND CRESSIDA. 
Achil. My {weet Patroclus, I am thwarted quit 


From my great 1 in to-morrow's battle. 


Here is a letter from queen Hecuba; 


A token from ber daughter, my fair love; 9 


Both taxing me, and gaging me to kee 


An oath that I have fu orn. I will not break it: 
Fall, Greeks ; fail, fame; honour, or go, or ſtay; 


My major vow ties here, this I'll obey.- 


Come, come, Therſites, help to trim my tent; 


"This night in banqueting mult all be ſpent.— 
Away, Patroclus. { Exennt ACH1LLES ond PAT ROG. Us, 
 Ther.. With too much blood, and too little brain, theſe 


two may run mad; but if with two much brain, and to 


little blood, they do, I'll be a curer of madmen. Here's 
Agamemnon, —an honeſt fellow enough, and one that loves 


- quaits ; but he has not ſo much brain as ear-wax: And the 


goodly transformation of Jupiter there, his brother „ the 
bull,—the primit.ve ſtatue, and oblique meiucrial of 


cuckolds ; * a thrifty ſhooing-horn in a chain, hanging at bis 
brother's leg, — to what form, but that he is, 0 did wit 
| larded with e. and malice forced wich wit, turn him to? 


ZE 


Night thing eafily eruſned. JounsoN, | 


A finch's egg is remarkab'y gaudy z but of ſuch terms of reproach it is : 


difficult to pronounce the true ſign:fication, STEEVEnS: 
9 This is a circumſtance taken from the ſtory book. of The Ti ree De. 


tructions of Troy. HANMER. | 
| 2 He calls Minelaus the transfermation of Jupiter, that is, as himſelf ex- 
plains it, the bull, on account of his ns, which he had as a © ckold. 
This cuckold he calls the primitive flatue of cuckolds ; i, e. his ory had 
| made him ſo famous, that he ſtood as. the "ou archetype of his character. 
27 WARBURTON». 


Mr. Heath obſerves; that ce. the memorial is rale oblique, becauſe it 
was oy indirectly ſuch, upon the common ſuppoſition, that both bulls 
and cuckolds were furniſhed with horns.” STEEVENS. 


Perhaps Shakſpeare meant nothing more by this epithet than borned, = 
dhe bull's horns being crooked or <b/gue. Dr. Warburton, 1 thinks. 
_ miſtakes, It is the Oy: not Menclaus, that is the e ſtatue, & c. 

MALONE. 
85 Stuffed Wich wit. = term af cookery. In this ſpeech Ido not we e! 


pnderſtand what i. 's meant by leving grails, Jeanten. 85 
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There, where we fee the lights. 
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To an aſs, were nothing; he is both aſs and ox: to an ox were 
nothing; he is both ox and aſs. Jo be a dog, a mule, a cat, 
a fitchꝰ w, a toad, a lizard, an owl, a puttock, or a herring 


without a roe, I would not care: but to be Menelaus,— I 
would conſpire againſt deſtiny. Aſk me not what I would 
be, if I were not Therſites; for I care not to be the louſe of 


a lazar, fo = were not mana an & « ſpirits and 


fires! F 


Enter FORE eg ett ol Ajax, AGAMEMNON, ULyYs- 


SES, Nxs rok, MENELAUS, au DioMeD, with lights. 


Agon. We go N we go wrong . 
Ajax. No, yonder tis; 


Het. 1 trouble you. 
Ajax. No, a not a whit. | 
90 fg. | Here comes himſelf to guide you, 


Enter 1 


Achil, Welcome, brave Hector; welcome, princes all. 
Agam, So now, fair prince of P rov; 1 bid good night. 


| Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 


Hef. Thanks, and good night, to the Greeks' general, 
Mien. Good night, my lord, 
Heck. 3 


Ther, Sweet draught: 26 Sweet, quoth 'a! ſweet link, 


'B {iveet ſewer, | 


Achil, Good night, 
And welcome, both to thoſe chat go, or 8 
. Good might, . | [ Exennut Adu. and Mr N. 


Aga. 


By loving cath the poet may mean inn the company of en 7 


Mr, Upton ſays that Xenophon, in his | 
me moirs of Socrates, has taken notice of this qu: 8 in the bird. 


quail is remarkably ſalacious. 


Nen 


In old French caille was ſynonymous to fille de jale. MaLON E. 


. þ Polecat. So, in Othello; Tig ſuch another Fieberu, * 
0 perfum'd one 


STEVENS. 


This Therfites ſpeaks upon the firſt ſight of the diſtant lights. | 
|  Jorxson. 


6 Draught | is the old word f. Gorica. It | is yſcd in the Boe tranſl 


tion of the Bible, MALONE, 


SO, in kante and a thouſind other places. 51 278 N. 


Good night, ſect Menelans: 


FAS — 
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Achil. Old Neſtor tarries ; and you too, Diomed, 
Keep Hector company an hour or two... 
Dis. I cannot, lord; I have important buſineſs, 
The tide whereof 1s 90505 — Good night, great Hector. 
Fledt. Give me your hand. 
17 n ollen his torch, he goes 


Jo Calchas' tent; 1 Il —_ your company. 


Aide 70 Tzottv 8. 
Tro, Sweet ſir, you honour me. 
„„ And ſo good big | 
Exit. Diouzp; ; ULyssEs and TRoILUS following. 
Acbil. Come, come, enter my tent. 
| Excunt ACHILLES, HECToOR, A] Ax, and Nrsr. 
They, That ſame Diomed's a falſe hearted rogue, a molt 


unjuſt knave; I will no more truſt him when he leers, than 1 
will a ſerpent when he hiſſes: he will ſpend hi. mouth, and 
promiſe, like Brabier the hound; 7 but” ven he performs, 
aſtronomers foretell it; it is prodigicus, tnere will come 


ſome change; the ſun borrows of the moon, when Diomed 


Keeps his word. I will rather leave to fee Hector, than not 


to dog him: they ſay, he keeps a Trojan drab,9 and uſes 
the traitor Calchas' tent: I'll tere Nothing but lechery! 
all incontinent varie: | [Exit 


8 E N E I. 
T he ſame, i Before Calc! nas“ Tent. 
NN Enter Dion. | 


Dis. What are you up here, ho ? ſpeak. 
Cal. | Within,} Who calls? 
Dis. W LIER, 1 think, —w here” 8 voor 
* 
al, Within. She comes to you, | 


| Enter Tro1 vs and ULs $SES, at a diftance ; ofter them 


TarnsITzs. 
Uh . Stand where the torch hn not diſcover us. 


Enter 
7 if a hound gives bis a nad] is not upon the ſcent of the game, he 
is by ſportſmen called a babler or brabler, The proverb ſays, {6 Brab=- 
_ ling curs never want fore ears.” ANONYMOUS | 
1. e. portentous, ominous. STEEvENS, 
9 This. character of. Diomed | is s likewile taken from Lodgite; 


STEEVENS- | I: 
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Enter CRESSID A. 
Fro. an] come forth to him! 


Dios How now, my charge ? 
Cre. Now, my ke cet e e ee word with i 
you, = 1 0 


To, Vea, fo filler}: 
C. She will fing any man at firſt ſight.? 
Ther. And any man may ling 1 85 if he can \ tale her cliff; 


: 22 mates CT 3 
tae PI 3 


ue s noted. 
Dio. Will you. remember! ? 
AE Remember: yes. ! 
Din. 3 Nay, but do then; ; 
And let your mind be coupled with your words, li 
Fo. What ſhould ſhe remember? } 
Us. Liit ! 1 
Cre. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more : to folly. . I 
Ther. Roguery!. | | I 
Dio, Nay, then, — j 
— C _ u tell you what — | 
Do. Pho! pho! come, tell a pin: You are forſworn — 
SↄWN Cre}. In faith, I cannot: What would you have me do! 2 
oer. A juggling trick, to be—ſecretly open, 


Dio. What did you ſwear you would beſtow on me? 
© Creſ, I pr'ythee, do not hold me to mine oath; 
dad me do any ching but that, ſweet Creek. 

Dio. Good night. 


Tre. Hold, patience! * 
= Ub. | W How now, „ > 
EC ref. | | | | VDiomed 
T4 . Dio. No, no, good night : : Tl be your fool no more, 
Fro. Thy better muſt. 
ee 8 Hark, one word! in your ear. 
„0 7 70. 9 O plague and magnets 155 i 
"| © Up. 
- . we now tes at fot. The meaning i is the fame, | 
T__ | | Matons, | 
* 4 | "I That i is, "hs 10 . Clef, Tacks Jonxson. Fr 
+. Cf, 1, e. a mark in muſick at the beginning of the nes of a bog; 5 
| 3 end is the indication of the pitch, and beſpeaks what kind of voice as 
Fu if ſe, . or MERE] it is Proper. for, SIX I. HAWKIND, 
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Jan 
Leſt your diſ pleaſure mould enlarge itſelf 


Tbe time right deadly; I beſeech you, 80. 
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Og. You are moy'd, prince ; let us | depart, 1 pray 


To wrathful terms: this place is dangerous; 


Tro. Behold, 1 . 
8 Now, my good lord, eo off: 


23 e 
4 : — 
"40 
. 


You flow to great deſtruQtion ;4 come, wy lord. 


7. I pr Habe ſtay. ; 
Ul. | You have not patience ; come. 
7. I pray you, ſtay; by hell, and all hell's torments, 


I will not ſpeak a word. 


Dio. e ſo, 8800 nicht: DE 
Cres. Nay, but you part i in * 5 


TW. 5 Doth that grieve thee 7 

© wither'd truth! | | . = 
„ e how now, lord . | | 
bo | | 4 8 By Jove, 


; I will be patient. 


. 3 hy, Greek! 1 
Dio. Pho, pho! adieu; you palter.5 , 
 Cref, In faith, I do not; come hither once again, 
UH. You ſhake, my lord, at ſomething; will 1 805 
Tou Will break out. | 
Ts She  irokes his check! ä 
. 4 | ol Tome, come. 
4 Means, I ia, your impetuoſity' is fuch as DRE neceſſarily expoſ: 
you to imminent danger. MALONE. EI 
The folio has: | | ul | 17 
T flow to great GitraQion 3 1 — OT SE 
The quarts: | „5 . 
| Dou flew to great deſtruction ; „ Jonxsox. | "ES 
| 1 would adhere to the old reading: Yiu for to great diftruiion, or di. 
: trackien, means the tide of your imagination will hurry you either to 2%; 
leath from the hand of Diomed, or to the height of madneſs from the pre- 
dominance of your own paſſions. STEzvENS. Fi 
© hong we _ to read de ftrudtion, as ly bes by has told Teollus juſt 3 
betore N 8 


T1 6 this place is dangerous; Se „n 
« The time right deadly,” M. he on = ES + 
5 A, e. ſhuffle , behave with duplicity. ST LEVENS» 5 | 


* 
E. © 
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Gm, Nay, ſtay ; by Jove, I will not ſpeak a word: 
There is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience : —ſtay a little while. 
Per. How the devil luxury, with his fat rump, and 
Potatoe finger, tickles theſe together ! © Fry, lechery, 1 8 
7 Dio. But will you then? 
Cerſ In faith, I will, la; never truſt me elſe, 
Dio. Give me ſome token for the ſurety of it. 
Creſ. I'll fetch you one. I [Exit 
Ul, You have ſworn patience. | 
| Tree Fear me not, , my lord; 
5 I will not be myſelf, nor have cognition 
Of what I ___ Lam all patience. 


\ 


Re-emter Cxsss1D Al. | 


T her, Now the pledge ; now, now, now 1 
. Here, Diomed, keep this llecve.? 


A 
— = 4 * — 2 
4 - : . yt 
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9 N were e anciently 1 as provocatives. See Mr. Collins s 
Fes . note, which, on account * its length, is siven at the end of the play. 
5 S᷑TEE VERS. 
N The S a partes a lady' s * hs a ey is mentioned in 
>» Halls Chronicle, fol. 12: „ — One ware on his head-piece his lady's 
eeve, and another bare on his helme the glove of his deareling.“ 
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Fo err 


__ STEEVENS» 
ae. In an old play (in fix aQs) called H. ;ftriomaſtix, 1610, chis incident ſeems 
75. do be burleſqued. Trailus and Creſſi da are introduced by wy of interlude 3 

and Creffida breaks out: 
oſt 2 « O Knight, with valour in hy face, 

FN «« Here take my ſkreene, wear it for gracez 
2 Within thy helmet put the ſame, 
55 © Therewith to make thine enemies lame.“ 

A little old book, The Hundred Hyſteryes of Troye, tell us, * Bryſede 
++ whom maſter Chaucer calleth Creſſeyde, was a damoſell of great beaute; 
„ and yet was more * * and full of vagaunt condyſions.? 
ni: „ FanMER.. 
pre- This fleeve was given by Troilus to Cre ſſida at their parting, and the 

gave him a glove in return. M. Magon, _ | 
. ju EY What Mr. Steevens has obſerved on the ſubject of ladies aver in is cer- 


77 tainly true; but the ſleeve given in the preſent inſtance was the ſleeve of 
Tuoilus. It may be ſuppoſed to be an ornamented cuff, ſuch perhaps as 
85 „ worn by lome 'of our r young nobility at a tilt, 3 in Shakipeare” E 
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Tro. O beauty! where's thy faith? 
. My lord, 
Je. I will be patient; outwardly I will. 
 Cre/. You look upon that ſleeve; Behold it well, _ 


| He lov'd me—O falſe wench |—Give t me again, 


Dio. Whoſe was't? 

Cref No matter, now I hens t again, 
I will not meet with you to-morrow night: 
I pr'ythee, Diomed, viſit me no more. 

Ther. Now ſhe ſharpens ;—Well ſaid, whetſtone, 

Dio. I ſhall have it. 

Cr. „„ Wet this? 

Dio. e MY g that. | 

| Cref. O, all you gods pretty pretty pledge! 


5 Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee, and me; and ſighs, and takes my e, 


And gives memorial dainty kiſſes to it, 


As ] kiſs thee.®*—Nay, do not ſnatch it from me; 


He, that takes that, muſt take my heart withal. 
Dio. J had your heart before, this tollows it. 1 
Tro. I did {wear patience. | 
 Cref. You ſhall not have i it, Diomed; "faith you ſhall not; 
1 Il give you ſomething elſe. _ 
Dio. I will have a Whoſe was it? | 
Cre. Tris no matter. 
Dio. Come, tell me e whoſe it was. | | | 
| | 2 


on ſecond erat. I believe the fleas of Troilus, Which! is here 
given to Diomed, was ſuch a one as was formerly worn at tournaments. 
See Spenſer's View of Ireland, p. 43, edit. 1633: Alfo the deepe 


ſmocke ſleive, which the Iriſh women uſe, they ſay, was old Spaniſh, _ 
and is uſed yet in Barbary 3 ; and yet that ſhould ſeeme rather to be an old | 
- Engliſh faſhion, for in armory the faſhion of the manche which is given in 
armes by ma y, being indeed nothing elſe but a 8 is faſhioned much - 


like to that flzive.” - MALONE. BY 
8 In old editions: : | 


As Thiſs hides, ao 
| Dio. Nay, do not heath i it Ain me. 
Creſ. He, that takes that, muſt take my heart 1 


Dr. Thirlby thinks this ſhould be all placed to Cre ſſida. Sbe - hed the 


| Deeve, and was kifling it capturonlly 4 ;. and Diomed ſnatches it back from 


her. Tu ronarn. SE | EL tac & 


the 


om 
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Cref 'Twas one's that lov'd me better than you will 


But, now you have it, take it. 


. Whoſe was it? 
Cre/. By all Diana's waiting-women vonder, 


And by herſelf, [ will not tell you whoſe. 


Dis. Tomorrow will I wear it on my helm; 


And grieve his ſpirit, that dares not challenge it. 


Do come: —1 wall bs plagu' 4. 


Tro, Wert thou the devil, and wor it it on thy horn, 


| Itſhould be challeng'd, 


Creſ. Well, well, tis done, *tis paſt; ;—And yet it's not; ; 


I will not keep my word. 


Dio. ET Why then, farewell; 


Thou never ſhalt mock Diomed again. 


Cre/. You ſhall not go: One cannot ſpeak a word, 


But it ſtraight ſtarts you. 


PF No. | I do not It e this Wai 


Ther, Nor YL, by Pluto : : * but that that likes not you, 
_ pleaſes me beſt, 


Dio. W hat, ſhall 1 come 2 the hour > Xe \ 55 
Creſ. | Ay „come —0 Jore!— 


. Farewell all then. 
Cre/. Good. ni. ght. I Pr Tet, come, — 


5 [Exit Dioxeves, | 
Troilus, farewell! 3 one eye yet looks on thee ; 


: But with oy. heart the other eye doth lee, — 


9. 1. e. che Aare Which the deine to. Win | 


2 Sir Thomas Hanmer gives this ſpeech to Troilus. 
much reſemble the language of Therſites. If indeed it belongs to the 


former character, it ſhould aſſume a metrical form, though it is here given 


as it ſtands in the folio, and the quarto 1609. STEEVENS. 


REL 3 The characters of Creſſida and Pandarus are more immediately formed 
. e haucer than from Lydgate; for though the latter mentions them 


oth characteriſticaly, he does not ſufficiently dwell on either to have 


KY forniſhed Shakſpeare with many circumſtances to be found in this tragedy. 
| STEEVENSs 


4 S think 1 it ſhould 8 read thus: 


Bat my heart with the other ey: deth ſee. | Jenson 
Perhaps, rather : 5 


But with the other eye my heart ds; ch ſee. Trawulr r. 
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Ah! poor our ſex! this fault in us I find, 
The error of our eye directs our mind: 
What error leads; muſt err; O then conclude, 


Minds, ſway d by eyes, are full of * | 


[Exit Cars81DA, 
Ther. A proof of Qrength he could not publith more, 


Unleſs ſhe ſaid, My mind is now turn'd . 


LV. Al 8 done, my lord. 

SM - It i is. pts 

. „„ Why ſtay we then of 
Tro. To make a recordation t to my ſoul 


Of every ſyllable that here was ſpoke, 
But, if I tell how theſe two did co-aQ, 


Shall I not lie in publiſhing a truth? 
Sith yet there is a credence in my heart, 


An eſperance ſo obſtinately ſtrong, 


hat doth invert the atteſt of eyes and ears ; * 


As if thoſe organs had deceptious fun&tions, 
Created only to calumniate. 
Was Creſſid here? 


u. Ic Cannot cc conjure Trojan 7 
Fro. She was not, ſure. : 


O So,” Moſt Gs ſhe was, 8 


Tro. Why, my negation hath no taſte of winch. 
L. Nor mine, my lord: Creſſid was here but now. | 
Tro. Let it not be beliey'd for womanhood !9 
T hink, we had mothers; do not give advantage 


To ſtubborn criticks—apt, without a theme, 
For depravation, — to ſquare the general ſex © 
By Creſſid's rule: rather chink als 8 not Creſſid. 


5 


The preſent alle 1 is right. She means to may, ec one le eye yet looks 


on thee, Troilus, but the other correfpoaids with my bearty and looks after 
Diomede.“ M. Mason. | 


| 5 She could not publiſh a ſtronger proof. Jouxsůox. „ | 
6 j. e. that turns the very teſtimony of ſeeing and hearing again 
- themſelves. TuroBaLD. 


7 That is, I cannot raiſe ſpirits in the form of Creflida. Jounsox. 1 
8 The preſent deficiency in the meaſure induces me to * our 
5 author wrote ; | | FE 


Tt is moſt ſure ſbe a was. STEEVvENs. — e 
9 1. e. for the ſake of womanhood. STEEVZN S. 
2 Cricich has . I ye the — of , Mas. ONE, 


ur 
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Un. What hath ſhe done, prince, that can foil our 
- mothers? ? 
Jo. Nothing at all, unleſs that this were he. 
Ther, Will he ſwagger himſelf out on's own eyes ? 
J. This ſhe; no, this is Diomed's Creſſida: 


| |; 1 If beauty have a ſoul, this is not ſhe; 
Ikf ſouls guide vows, if vows be ſanQimony, 


If ſanQtimony be the gods delight, 
If there be rule in unity itſelf, 
This was not ſne. O madneſs of diſcourſe, 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt itſelf! 
Bi- fold authority! '5 where reaſon can revolt 
Without perdition, and loſs aſſume all reaſon 
Without revolt ;* this is, and is not, Crefſid ! 


Within my ſoul there doth commence a fight 
Of this ſtrange nature, that a thing inſeparate ? 


Divides more wider than the ky and earth ; 


And vet the ſpagioas bicutitn or rows diitca 
Admits: no orifice for a point, as ſubtle 

As is Arachne's broken woot, to enter. 
Inſtance, O inſtance! ſtrong as Pluto's gates; 
Creſſid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: : 


Fo 


3 Inſtance,” 
3 May an. be certainty in unity, if ; it be a rule that one is : 
5 ene. Jon xsox. Eh 


If it be true that one individual cannot ts bs diinR p-rſons, 


M. Maso. 
The 5 alluded to is a very ſimple one ; that one cannot be zo. 


This woman therefore, ſays Troilus, this falſe one, cannot be that: Cre ſſida 
that formerly plighted her faith to me. MAL ON x. 


5 This is the reading of the quarto. The * gives us: 
| By foul authority ! 


There is madneſt in that diſquiſition in which a man reaſons at once for and 


againſt bimſelf upon autherity which he knows not to be valid. The quarto 
1s right.  JonxN80N, | 


This is one of the paſſages in which the editor of the folio changed words 


7 7 that he ſound in the quartos, merely becauſe he did not underſtand them. 


: MaLtoNnEr, 
6 T he words bo! s and perdition are ufed i in their common ſenſe, but they 


5 5 mean the loſs or perdition of reaſen. JohN SON. 
Ii. e. the plighted troth of lovers. Troilus conſiders it inſeparable, or at 


| 3 leaſt that it ought never to be broken, though he has unfortunately found | 
hat! it ſometimes is.  MaLonxs. 


N 3 
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 Inflance, O inflance ! ſtrong as heaven itſelf; 
The bonds of heaven are ſlipp'd, diſſolv'd, and loos Q 3 
And with another knot, five. finger'd- tied, N 


The fractions of her faith, orts of her love; | 
'The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy reliques 
Of her o'er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed.9 _ 
Lu. May worthy Troilus 2 be half attach'd 


With that which here his paſſion doth expreſs }. 


Tro. Ay, Greek; and that ſhall be divulged well: 


5 In characters as od; as Mars his heart 


Inflam'd with Venus : never did young man cy 
With ſo eternal and ſo fix'd a foul. 


Hark, Greek; — As much as I do Creſſid love, 8 
So much by weight hate T her Diomed: _ 
That ſleeve is mine, that he'll hear on his helm; 
Mere it a caſque compos'd by Vulcan's ſkill, 
My ſword ſhould bite i it: not the dreadful ſpout, 
: Which ſhipmen d 4 the FTA urriecano call, 5 


Donſtring'd in maſs by the almighty fun, 


Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his deſcent, than ſhall my e word 
Falling on Diomdd. 


Ther. He'll tickle it ior his concupy. * 
Je. O Creſſid! O falſe Creſſid! falſe, falſe, falſe! 


Let all untruths ſtand by thy ſtained name, 
And e ſeem e . 


** 


2 A "AREA tied by giving TV's 3 to Diomed. oi $0N. = 
9 Vows which ſhe has already ſwallowed ance over. We Rill fay of 2 7 


_ Githleſs man, that he has caten bis words. JonxRSON. 


The image is not of the moſt delicate kind. „Her o'er- eaten faith" 


means, I think, her troth plighted to Troilus, of which ſhe was ſur fete, 5 4 


and, like one who has ver- eaten himſelf, had :brown off, All the precedin; 


5 words „the fragment, ſeraps, ce · thow that this was Shakſpeare” s meaning. 


| MALON r. 
2 Can Troilus really feel on this occaſion balf of what he utcers? A. 
queſtion ſaitable to the calm Ulyſſes. Jou xSsON. | 


3 A particular account of «© a ſpout,” 1 18 given in Captain John Sinith's ; 7 5 7 
"Big Grammar, quarto, 1627: * A ſpout ) is, as it were a ſmall river falling N 


entirely from the clouds, like one of our water. ſpouts, which make th. 


. ſea, where it falleth, to rebound in flaſhes exceeding high” i. e. in the = 


language of e to dizzy the ear of Neptune. STEEYENS. 


7A cant ak. formed * our r author from concup eerce. | STE EVENS: > 15 


* 
6 
z 
? 
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D . contain yourſelf ; \ 
Y Our r-pailion draws ears hither, | 


Bore En E 48. 


Mae. Lhave been ſeeking you this hou r, my lord: 
Hector, by this, is arming him in Troy; 


3 Ajax, your guard, ſtays to conduct you home. 
1 Have wich you, prince: - My) courteous lord | 


| adieu: 
Farewell, revolted fair . Diced, 


Stand faſt, and wear a caſtle on thy head! 15 


C. I'll bring you to the gates, 
Tru. Accept diſtracted thanks. 


[ Exeunt TROILUS, Axtas, 1 . 
Ther, Would, I could meet that rogue Diomed! I would 
croak like a raven; I would bode, I weuld bode. Patroclus 


will give me any thing for the intelligence of this whore : the 
Parrot will not da mare for an glnong, than he fora commo- 


——— LET 28921 


ff _ dious drab, Lechery, lechery; ſtill, wars and le chery ; no- 
4 Hung < elle bolds faſhion : a burning devil take them. 6 


A. 
8 0 E N E i.. 
* roy. Befare Priam's Palace. 
| Enter Hz croR and AnDROMACHE. 
4 When was my lord ſo much ungently emer ; 


3 To ſtop his ears againſt admoniſhment? 
TY Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 


He#. You train me to offend you; get you 1 in: 


3 H e. de fend thy head with armour of more than common tes; 
STEEVENS. 


6 Allading to the venereat diſeaſe, formerly called the brenning or 


be, ug. M. MasoNx. 
So, in Laab. i Ill, 24% $f — - and bur ning inſtead of beauty. 


N 


4rd. a 
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Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice, 
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And. My dreams will, ſure, prove ominous to the day.” 7 
Hed. No more, I ſay. | 


Enter CAssAN DRA. 


. 5 Whereis my brother HeAor þ: 
And. Here, ſiſter ; arm'd, and bloody in intent: 


ert with me in joud and dear petition,ò 


Purfue we him on knees; for I have dreamt 

Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 

Hath nothing been but ſhapes and forms of laughter, | 

Ca. O, it is true. 
8. Hol bid my trumpet ſound! | 
C/. No notes of ſally, for the heavens, ſweet brother. 
Hef, Begone, I ſay : the gods have heard me ſwear, 
Caf. The gods are deaf to hot and peeviſh 9 vows; 

Fired ofterings, more abhorr'd 


And, ©! be perſuaded: Do not count it holy 


| To hurt by being juſt : it is as lawful, 
12 we would give much, to uſe violent thef % 


And: 


7 The hint for this 8 of 1 micht be tins taken from 


Luydgate, or a paſſage in Chaucer's Nonnes Preſtes Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's 
edit. v. 15147. STEEVENS. 


My dreams of laſi night vill prove 0 ominous to the day; fore bode ill to it, and 


ſhe w that it will be a fatal day to Troy. MAL ON E. 


a Dear, on this occaſion, ſeems to mean important, conſequential. 
0 | 5 STEEVENS, | 
9 — 1 3. e. fooliſh, STervans - 
2 This is ſo oddly confuſed in ris folio, . I tranſcribe 1 it as a ſpecimen : 


of incorrectneſs: 


4646 . do A count it holy, 3 
% To hurt by being juſt; it is as lawful 
For ave would count give much to as violent tbefts, 
4 And rob in the behalf of charity.“ Jounson. | 
I believe we ſhould read: ct 
For wve would give much, to uſe Viale theſis, 


Ii. e. to uſe violent thefts, becauſe we would give much, The word count 8 


had crept in from the laſt line but one. TyawarTT. | 
I have adopted the emendation propoſed by Mr. . ; Mr. Rowe 


cut the knot, inſtead of untying it, by reading: 


For us to count we give what's gain'd by theft, 


and all the ſubſequent editors have copied him. MaATLON K . 
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And rob in the behalf of charity. V ; 

Caf. It is the purpoſe, that makes ſtrong the vow 3 

But vows, to every purpoſe, muſt not hold : 
Unarm, ſweet Hector. a 

Hell. Hold you fill, 1 ay; 
Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate :4 
Life every man holds dear: but the dear man? 

Holds honour far more precious- dear than life. — 

Enter TRoll us. 
How now, young man? mean'ſt thou to fight to-day ? 
And. Cuſſand ra, call my father to perſuade. 5 
PETS e Exit C ASS AND RA. 

H:8, No, faith, young Troilus; doff thy harneſs, youth, 
I am to-day i ih vein f ft, 
Let grow thy ſinews till their knots be ſtrong, 

And tempt not yet the bruſhes of the war. 
Unarm thee, go; and doubt thou not, brave boy, 
I'II ſtand, to-day, for thee, and me, and Troy. 
J. Brother, you have a vice of metcy in you, 
Which better fits a hion,® than a man. 
Hie. What vice is that, good Troilus ? chide me for it. 
Jo. When many times the captive Grecians fall, 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair ſword, „ 
Fo Oo Oe On ET 1s You 
2 The mad propheteſs ſpeaks here with all the coolneſe and judgement 
of a ſcilful caſuiſt. “ The eſſence of a lawful vow, is a lawful purpoſe, 
and the vow of which the end is wrong muſt not be regarded as cogent.“ 

4 If this be not a nautical phraſe, which I cannot well e or apply, 
perhaps we ſhould read: 8 . e . 
Mine bonour keeps the weather off my fate 
i. e. Lam ſecured by the cauſe I am engaged in; mine honour will avert 

. the ſtorms of fate, will protect my life amidſt the dangers of the field. A 


l ſomewhat ſimilar phraſe occurs in The Tempeſt : 


= 7 mere inſtinct of pity, became rather a generous beaſt than a wife man. 


In the lime grove that zveather-fends our cell.” STEVENS. 
3 Valuableman, The modern editions read brave man. The repetition 
of the word is in our author's manner. JounsoN. _ 5 
TI 8 The traditions and tories of the darker ages abounded with examples 
of the lion's generofity, Upon the ſuppoſition that theſe acts of clemency i 
were true, Troilus reaſons not improperly, that to ſpare againſt reaſon, by | 


Ns 5 JouNsox. 
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You bid them riſe, and live. * | 


Ileck. O, tis fair Pray. 


Tro, | Fool's «play, bed heaven, Fedor, 
_ Hee, How now ? how now? ; 
„ For the love of all the gods, 


Let's leave the hermit pity with our mother; 


And when we have our armours buckled on, 


The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords : 


Spur them to ruthful work, rein them from ruth, 


Hef, Fie, lavage, fie! 
Fo. Hector, then” tis! wars. 
Ileet. Troilus, I would not have you fight * 
Tro. Who ſhould withold me? 
Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
Beckoning with fiery truncheon 5 my retire 55 
Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 


Their eyes o'ergalled with recourſe of tears; 
Nor you, my brother, with your true ſword drawn, 
Oppos'd to hinder me, ſhould NP! my ways 
But * my Win. 


Re-enter CassaupRA, with Pram, 
Caf. Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him faſt : 


He is thy crutch; now if thou loſe thy ſtay, 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on Toes. 5 


Fall 5 together. 5 
Come, Hodor, come, go hack: | 
Thy 155 hath dreamt; thy mother hath had viſions; 3 


Caſſandra doth foreſee ; and I myſelf. 
Am * a pagan Aae wen 5 


To 


7 Shak wee r not to have tudied the Homeric character of Hector 1 
| whoſe diſpoſition was by no means inclined to demency, as we . learn | 


from Andromach-'s ſpeech in the 24th Liad: 
« For thy ſtern father never ſpar'd a foe.” Pepe. 
« Thy father, boy, bore neyer into fight | 5 
« A milky mind,. — . Coffer. Srxkyr us. 


| 8 We have here but a modern Mars. Antiquity e no ſuck 
enſign of command as a truncheon. The ſpirit of the paſſage however 1 is 
ſuch as might atone for a greater impropriety. STEEVENS. 


9. e. tears that continue to courſe ene e another down the face, 
| | Warnvaros 


r 


Look, how thou dieſt! look, how thy eye turns pale! 
Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents! 
Hark, how Troy roars! how Hecuba cries out! Os 
How poor Andromache ſhrills her dolours forth? — = 
Behold, deſtruction, frenzy, and amazement, _ 54185 


Thou doſt thyſelf and all our Troy decei eG. [ Exits 


| "Go in, and cheer the town : we'll forth, and fight ; 
0 deeds worth praiſe, and tell you them at night, 


e *L 7 ts deer che reſpect I owe you, be aRtng in oppoſition to your 
commands. STEEVENS, 


our author from Lydgate, STEEVENS, 


' TROILUS AND CRESSID EI 2 
To tell the tba this day is ominous: 


i 
vo 


Therefore, come back. 


HR... 7 mien bs 4 feld: 

And do ſtand engag'd to many Greeks, 

Even in the faith of valour, to appear 

This morning to them. 5 
PL. | But thou {halt not 80. 
Het, I muſt not - break my faith. 

You know me dutiful ; therefore, dear fir, 

Let me not ſhame reſpec ; * but give me leave 

To take that courſe by your conſent and voice, 

Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 
Caſ. O Priam, yield not to him. | 799 
And. Do not, dear father, 4 
Heer, Andromache, I am | offended with you: 


Upon the love you bear me, get you in. 58 


Exit ANDROMACHE. 
Fro. | T his fooliſh, dreaming, ſuperſtitious git” | 


Makes all theſe bodements, 


Caſe: - 35 O farewell, dear Hector: 


Like witleſs anticks, „one another meet, . 4 
| And all cry Hector! Hector's dead ! O Hector! 4 pts” d 
7 | 


Tro, Away !—Away l—_ TV 
_ Caf. Farewell, =Yet, ſoft er I take my Ts 296 


lea. You are amaz'd, my liege, at her exclaim: 
Pri, Farewell: The gods with ſafety ſtand about atom. | 


Nas a PRI AM and HEC ron.  Alars, 
PE Tra 4 | 


3 The interpofition and PERO: ſorrow of Calandra were apes by ; 


N 6 
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Tro, They are at it; hark! Proud Diomed, believe 
I come to loſe my arm, or win uy fleeve,4 


A. Txoiuus 1. going out, enter, 1 the uber Aide, 
* Panpanus. 


Pan. Do you hear, my lord ? do you hear 5. 
Tro, What now ? | 


Pan, Here's a letter ſrom von- poor girl. 
Tro, Let me read. 


Pan. A whoreſon ptiſick, a whoreſon raſcally ptifick ſo 
troubles me, and the fooliſh fortune of this girl; and what one 


thing, what another, that I ſhall leave you one o'theſe days: 
And I have a rheum in mine eyes too; and ſuch an ache in 


my bones, that, unleſs a man were curs d, 51 cannot tell | 


| what to think on't.-What ſays ſhe there? 


Tro, Words, words. mere 1 no matter from the heart; „ 


[Tearing the better. 
The effect doth operate another way. — p 
Go, wind, to wind, there turn and change together, —. 
My love with words and errors till ſhe en P | 


- But edifies another with her deeds. 18 ſeveral 9. 


4 In the folios and one eof the l this feens | is continued by the 


following dialogue between Pandarus and Troilus, which the poet certainly 
meant to have been inſerted at the end of the play, where the three con- 

cluding lines of it are repeated in the copies already mentioned. There can 

be no doubt but that the players ſhuffled the parts backward and forward, 


ad libitum; for the poet would hardly have given us an unneceſſary repe - 


tition of the ſame words, nor have diſmiſſed Pandarus twice in the ſame 
manner. The concluſion of the piece will fully juſtify the liberty which 
any future commentator may take in omitting the ſcene here and placing it 
at the end, where at preſent only the few lines already mentioned are to be 


| found. STEEVENS. 


I do not conceive that any editor has a right to make the tranſpoſition 


| Propoſed, though it has been done by Mr. Capell, Maron. 


5 1, e. under the influence of a malediction, ſuch as miſchievous beings 8 | 


have deen N to ard Ton thoſe who bl olended them. 


ST EEVENS. ; 


SCENE 
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| 
Between Troy and the Grecian Camp. 


Alarums: Excurſions, Enter THERSITES. 


Der. Now they are clapper-clawing one another; I'll go 


look on. That diſſembling abominable varlet, Diomed, has 


got that ſame ſcurvy _ fooliſh young knave's ſleeve of 


Troy there, in his helm: I would fain ſee them meet; that 


that ſame young Trojan afs, that loves the whore there, might 


ſend that Greekiſh whoremaſterly villain, with the ſleeve, back 


to the diſſembling luxurious drab, on a ſleeveleſs errand. O' the 


other fide, The policy of thoſe crafty ſwearing raſcals,%— 


that ſtale old mouſe- eaten dry cheeſe, Neſtor ; and that fame 


dog-fox, Ulyſſes, —is not prov'd worth a blackberry: — They 


et me up, in policy, that mongrel cur, Ajax, againſt that dog 
| of as bad a kind, Achilles: and now is the cur Ajax prouder 


than the cur Achilles, and will not arm to-day ; whereupon 
the Grecians begin to proclaim barbariſm,” and policy grows 


I would ſwim after, 


Trojan l now the ſleeve, now the ſleeve! 


into an ill opinion. Soft! here come ſleeve, and t'other. 


Enter DromeD, TrorLus following, 
Tro. Fly not ; for, ſhould'ſt thou take the river Styx, 


| Ido not fly ; but advantageous care _ 
Withdrew me from the odds of multitude : 
Have at thee! - - dg 


Ther. Hold thy whore, Grecian now for thy whore, 


[ Exeunt TaolLus and Diomep, Agbting. : 


s But in what ſenſe are Neſtor and Ulyſſes accuſed of being ſevearing = 


| y raſcals ? What, or to whom, did they ſwear ? 1 am poſitive that ſneering 


is the true reading, They had cotlogued with Ajax, and trimmed him up 


Wioith infincere praiſes, only in order to have ſtirred Achilles's emulation. 


In this, they were the true ſneerers ; betraying the firſt, to gain their ends 
on the latter by that artifice. TRHEZOBAL D. | : 


10 ſet up the authority of ignorance, to declare that they will be 5 
doverned by policy no longer. Jou xs. 25 e e, 
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Enter HecTor, 


Het, | What art thou, Greek ? art thou for Hedor's. | 


match? 
Art thou of blood, and hot ! 70 


Ther. No, no: I am a raſcal; a ſcuryy mailing knave ; a 


very filthy rogue. 5 | 
Hie. I do believe thee; bs, 5 Ty Eri 
Ther, God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe; me ; But a 


Plague break thy neck, for frighting me! What's become of 


the wenching rogues ? J think, they have ſwallow'd one 


another: I would laugh at that miracle. Yet, in a ſort, 
8 8 eats > itſelf, I'll ſeek them. [Ex. 


8 E NE V-: 
_ The fame. : 
"Enter ions, and a Servant. 


Dio. Go, go, my ſervant, take thou Troilus' horſe 5 
' Preſent the fair ſteed to my lady Crefſid s 
Fellow, commend my ſervice to her beauty ; 
Tell her, J have chaſtis'd the amorous 3 r0jan, 
And am her IN by brook | 

Serv. 2... 00 my lord. 


Enter Ac! AMEMNON, 


par. Renew, renew ! The fierce Polydamus | 
Hath beat down Menon : baſtard Margarelon*. - 


as is the following one in the ſpeech of Diomed: | 
% And am her knight by proof.” STzEvENs. 


It appears from Segar on Honor, Military and Civil, folio, 156 p. 122 > | 
that a perſon of ſuperior birth might not be challenged 875 an inferior, or * | 


challenged, might refuſe the combat. N 
Alluding to this circumſtance Cleopatra ſays: 
„% Theſe hands do lack nobility, that they ſtike. 


6 A meaner than myſelf.“ 


Tbeſe punctilios are well ridiculed in Albumazar, AQ IV. ſe, VII. Rp. | 
2 The introduction of a baſtard ſon of Priam, under the name of Mar- 
| garelon, is one of the circumſtances taken trom the ſtory book of The 


Tbree W 5 77 ys Tu EOEAL b. 


| [Exit Servant, 


1 ath 5 


'S This i is an idea 3 * the ancient books of romanticl chivalry, 
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Hath Doreus priſoner; | | | 


And ſtands coloſſus-wiſe, waving bis beam, 
Upon the paſhed 4 corſes of the Kings 


Epiſtrophus and Cedivs : Polixenes is {lain 
Amphiinacus, and Thoas, deadly hurt ; 
Patroclus ta'en, or flain ; and Palamedes 

Sore hurt and bruis d: : the dreadful Sagittary | 
Appals our numbers; 5 haſte we, Diomed, 

To Felngpreomentss or we periſh all, 


- Rawr NesToR. 


3 
Go, bear Patroclus' body to Achilles ; 

| Ad bid the ſnail- -pac'd Ajax arm for ſname.— 

There 1s a thouſand Hectors in the field: 

Now here he fights on Galathe his horſe, 

And there lacks work; anon, he's there atoot, 

And there they BY or r die, like ſcaled ſculls® Pan, 

Before 
. his Hance like a weaver's beam, as Goliath's ſpear | 1s deſcribed. 
| \STEEVENS. 


+ i. e. bruiſ:d, cruſhed. Score. 8 8 
5 & Beyonde the royalme of Amaſonne came an auncyent b wyſe 
and dyſcreete, named Epyſtrophus, and brought a M. knyghtes, and a 


mervayllouſe beſte that was called sA 6171 TA TRE, that behynde the 


myddes was an horſe, and to fore, a man: this beſte was heery like an 


| horſe, and had his eyen rede as a cole, and ſhotte well with a bowe : this 


| beſte made the Greles ſere aferde, and See many of them with his bowe."* 


The Three Deſtrufions of Troy, printed by Caxton. "THEOBALD« 
6 Sculls are great numbers of fiſhes ſwimming together. The modern 
editors not being acquainted with the term, changed it into hals. My 


| knowledge of this word is derived from a litcle book called The Engliſh 
£ ns 50% London, printed by John Legatt, 1616. STEEveNs. 


Scaled means here, diſperſed, put to flight. This is proved decifively | 


| by the original reading of the quarto, ſcaling, which was either changed 


by the poet himſelf to ſcaled (with the ſame ſenſe) or by the editor of the 
folio. If the latter was the caſe, it is probable that not being ſufficiently _ 
acquainted with our author's manner, who frequently uſes the active for 


the paſſive participle, he ſuppoſed that the epithet was N deſcriptive 5 
is of ſome quality in the thing deſcribed. MaLons. | 


Sculls and fhrals, have not only one and the ſame meaning, but are 
actually, or at leaſt originally, one and the ſame word. A ſculi of herrings 


N - (and it is to thoſe fiſh that the ſpeaker alludes) fo termed on the evalt of 
| ae and e is  elewhere called a pal. Rirton. 1 5 | 
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Before the belching whale ; then is he yonder, 
And there the ſtrawy Greeks,” ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath :* 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves, and takes; 
Dexterity ſo obeying appetite, 
That what he will, he does; and does ſo much, 
That 8 is called impoſſibility. 


Enter Urrssgs. 
U 50. O, courage, courage, princes! great hekities 


7 s arming, weeping, curſing, vowing vengeance: 
| Patroclus' wounds have rous'd his drowſy blood, 
Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 42 | 
That noſeleſs, handleſs, hack'd and chipp'd, come > to him, 
Crying on Hector. Ajax hath loſt a friend, 
And foams at mouth, and he is arm'd, and at it, | 
| Roaring for Troilus; who bath done — 
Mad and fantaſtick execution; 
Engaging and redeeming of 1 
With uch a careleſs force, and forcelefs care, 
As if that luck, in "ey Tr of ee 
Bade him v win all. | | 


Enter A) Jax. 5 | 

| Hjax. Troilus! thou coward Troilus! of EE [Exits . Ly 
8 „„ there, there. 1 
Nel. So, lo, we e draw together. 5 


Eꝛuier AcuLues. — OS 


| Atbil.. 7 On Where is | this Hedoor 3 ? - 
: -- Come, come, thou boy-queller, ſhow thy face 5 


| Know 0 


7 In the folio it is—the raging Greeks,” Nen 


3 Swath is the quantity of graſs cut down by a fingle firoke of the — 4 8 


mower's ſcythe. STEEVENS, 
9 This remark ſeems to be made by Neftor in e of the return _ 
of Ajax to the field, he having lately refuſed to co-operate or draw together 
with the Greeks, though; at preſent he is rouſed from his tulle . * the = 
loſs of a friend. STEEVENS, 4 | 25 85 
e. murderer ofa boy. STERVENS: 1 


* IS! r 5 . 
23 . „ Keg ; re x7 G 


, 0 . 
r "ls Os 8 rn ey 5 271 ; 


Hector! where's HIeThor ? 1 will none but HeAor. 
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Know what it is to meet Achilles angry. 
L Enn. c 
8 0 E N ER VI. 
Another Part of the F TY 


Euter AJAX. 
Hao Troilus, thou coward s } roilus, ſhow thy head * 


Fins Dion gp. 


7 Div. Troilus, I fay ! ! where s Troilus? 
5 Ajax. | | What would thou ? 
Dis. I would correct him. 

Hjax. Were I the general, thon ſhould have my ales: 
Bro chat correction :—Trouus, I ſay! and Troilus! E 


a TxolLus- 


75 70. 0 traitor Diomed!—turn thy falſe (face, thou 
| traitor, 


* And pay thy life ton ew'tt | me for my horſe! 


Dio. Ha! art thou there? 
Ajax, III fight with him alone: ſtand, Diomed. 
Dio. He is my prize, I will not look upon. - 
Tra, Come both, ; you cogging Greeks; + have at you 5 
: both, ; 8 fighting, 0 


25 be a Hr cron. | 5 
71. ves, Troilus: ? O. well fou ght, my youngeſ brother ! 


= ; That is, (as we | ſhould now ſpeak) I will not be a looker- ons. 


f MA LoNE. | 
iS This epithet has no particular propriety in this laws.” but the author | 


had heard of Græcia mendax. Jonxson., | 


Surely the epithet had propriety in reſpect of Hiomed at raft, who-had 


defrauded him of his miſtreſs, Troilus beitows it on both, unius ob culpam. 


A fraudulent man, as I am told, is {till called in the North gainful 


= - riet. Cicero bears witneſs ts this cha acter of the ancient Greeks ; ; 
4. 75 e . & fidem nen iſta natio coluit. 


5 
2 . >; 3 5 Euler 
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"Enter Acai. LES. | 


4 l. Now do I ſee these: Ha!—Hare at thee, Hector, 


- Hed, Pauſe, if thou wilt. e 
Achil, I do diſdain thy courteſy, proud Trojan an, 
Be happy, that my arms are out of uſe: 
My reſt and negligence befriend thee now, 
But thou anon ſhalt hear of me again; „ 
Lill when, go ec thy fortune FEXi, 
Hee. © Faretheewell;— 
I would have been much more a freſher man, 
Had I expected thee, How now, my brother ? 


5 Re-enter Tell bl. | 


775. A; AX bath ta'en Eneas ; Shall it be FX 

No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven, 

Ile ſhall not carry him; III be taken too, 

Or bring him off; Fate, hear me what I ſay! 
2 reck not though I end =y life W „ 


Euter one in um pt ua armour. 


He. Stand, ſtand, thou Greek; thou art a cody 


mark: — 
No? wilt thou not? —1 like thy armour well; 
I'll frufh it,“ and unlock the rivets all, 
But I'll be maſter of it: — Wilt thou not. beaſt. abide 7 


Why how; fly on, Fl aunt thee for thy Mae 1 n 1 


; q 1. e. prevail over TOR 8 N 


% The word frufo I never found elſewhere, nor underſtand it. si. . 


Hanmer explains it, to break or bruſe, Jo N SO. 


Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, that « Hanmer's explanation appears to be 
right; and the word fruſb, in this lenſe, to be derived from the verb 


| Folter, to bruiſe, or break to pieces.“ 
To fruſp a chicken, &c. is a term in carving, as ancient as Wynkyn 


de Worde's book on that ſubject, 1508; and was ſucceeded by another 
_ Phraſe which we may ſuppoſe to have been ſynonymous, viz.—to „ break — 


a capon;“ words that occur! in Love's Labour's. Liſt. Maron Ee : 


. 
** 


: 
1 
> 1 
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-SCEN-E= VII. 
The ſame. | 
Futer AcniLLs, avith Myrmidons. 


Aebi. Come here about me, you my Myrmidons ; 


Mark what I ſay.—Attend me where I wheel : 
Strike not a ſtroke, but keep youriclves in breath; 


And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about ; 
In felleſt manner execute your arms.“ 
Follow me, firs, and my proceedings cye = 


It ts decreed—Hettor the great mult die. LExennt, 


SCENE VIII. 
The ame, 


Feber MENELAvS axd PARIS, fighting 3 then Tnrästrzs. 


Ther, The cuckold, and the cuckeld- maker are at it: 


No, bull! now, dog ! Loo, Paris, loo! now my double. 
| henn'd ſparrow ! *loo, Tres joo! "The bull has the game: 


ware horns, ho! [Exon LAKES mo Ming ELAUS, 


nter Maze AREL ox. 
Mar. Tom, ſlave, and fight, 
Ther, What art thou? 
Mer. A baftard ſon of Priam' $8 = 
Jer. J am a baſtard too; 1 love baſtards: I am a (bedr 


begot, baſtard inſtructed, baſtard in mind, baſtard in valour, 


in every thing illegitimate. One bear will not bite another, 
and wherctore ſhould one baſtard ? Take heed, the quarrel's 


moſt ominous to us: if the ſon of a whore fight for a whore, 


he t tempts judgement : Farewell, baſtard. 
Mar, 1 he devil take ther, coward! [Excnnts | 


* To, execute «their arms is to employ them; to put. them to uſe. 


2 * Baſtard, in ancient erde, was a reputable appellation. STEEVENS 


SC ENR : 


EC 


— — 


— —— 


oe * 
. AI + 
—— — 
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SCE NE IX. 
Another part of the Field, 
Enter Heron. 


Hed, Moſt putriſied core, fo fair without, 
Thy goodly armour thus hath coſt thy life. 


Now is my day's work done; I'll take good breath: 


Reſt, ſword; thou haſt thy fill of blood and death! 
| [Puts of his helmet, and hangs & bis nes bevind him, 


Enter ACHILLES at My rmidons. 
Achil. Look, Hector, how the ſun begins to ſet; : 


How ugly night comes breathing at his heels: 
Even with the vail 9 and dark'ning of the fun, 
: To cloſe the day up, Hector's lite is done. 


Het. Tam unarm'd; ſore go this vantage, Greck. 
Achil, Strike, fellows, Ry 2 this! 15 the man ! ſeek, 
5 [Hr cron falls, 


So, Vion, fall thou next! now, Troy. ſink down; 
Here lies thy heart, thy finews, and tliy bone. 


On, Myrmidons; and cry you all amain, 


Achilles hath the mighty Hector flain. (4 retreat gude 
Hark! a retreat upon our Grecian part. 


Myr. The Trojan trumpets ſound the like, my lord. 
cit. The dragon wing of night o erſpreads the earth, 
And, raptor the 3 armies MR | | 


9 The Bail i is, l think, the F * of the "a not * or cover. 
JonnsoN., 


8 2 This particular of Achilles overpowering Hector by numbers, and 
without armovr, is taken from the old ſtory-book. HANMER. 
3 A flickler was one who ſtood by to part the combatants when victory 
could be determined without bloodſhed. They are often mentioned by 
Sidney. They were called flick/ers, from carrying ticks or ſtaves in their 
hands, with which they interpoſed between the duelliſts. We now call : 
| theſe ſticklers—ſideſmen. STEEVENS. _ 
Minſheu gives the ſame etymology, in his bier. 1617 * A fliciler 
betweene two, ſo called as putting a flick or ſtaffe betweene two fighting 
or fencing together,” M ALONE. | 
; lors are arbitrators, J69gets or, as called | in fame places, fdefmen. 
5 At 


My | 


———ů 


— —u— 


'To pray Achilles ſee us at our tent.- 
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Ny half. ſupp'd ſword, that frankly would have fed, 


Pleas'd with this dainty bit, thus goes to bed. 


[Sheath His Ford. 
Come, tie tis body to my horſe's tail; 
Along the field I will the Trojan trail, [ Exennt, 


S © E N E X. 
The ſame. 


Enter Ann Sri MzNntzLAUs, Nesron, Dio- 
M E DES, aud Others 1 marching. Shouts within, 


Aan. Hark! hark! what ſhout 4 is that? 
| Np. : = TRICE; drums, 
Mitbin.] Achilles! 5 
Achilles! Hector's maln Achilles 
Dio. The bruit is—HeRor's flain, and by Achilles, 
Ajax. If it be ſo, yet bragleſs let it be; 


Great Hector was as good a man as he. 


Asam. March patiently along Let one be bur 


If in his death the gods have us 8 
Great 120 is ours, and our r ſharp wars are KT 


(E rant, marching. 


At every wietling | in « Cornwall, helen the games begin, a certain number $ 
of ſicklers are choſen, who regulate the proceedings and determine every 
diſpute. The nature of the Engliſh language, as I conceive, does not 


allow the derivation of ftick/er from fick, which, as a word, it has not the 
remoteſt connection with. Sticker ( flic Leer) is im nediately from the _ 
verb frickle, to interfere, to take eu with, to way: one's ſelf in any matter, 


| R1Ts0N, 
4 Theſe four deſpicable verſes; 42 well as the rhyming fit with which 


« the block iſh Ajax'? is afterwards ſeized, could ſcarce have fallen from 
the pen of our author, in his moſt unlucky moments of compoſition, 


STEEVENS, 
Whatever: may have hoc the remainder of this ſpeech as it came out of 


Spakſpeare s hands, we may be confident that this bombaſt ſtuff made no 


part of it. Our author's gold was ſtolen and the thief braſs 14 in its 


. . Rirson. UT, 


- : 
14 
1 

. 
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SCENE..XI.. 
Another Part of the Field, 
Enter Anzas, and Trojans. 


Mine. Stand, ho! yet are we maſters of the field 


Never 8⁰ home; here ſtarve we out the 2 | 


Len 1 | 


T _ Hector i is lain. 
"the Hector ?—The gods forbid! 
770. He's dead; and at the murderer's horſe's tall, 
In beaſtly ſort, drag d through the ſhameful field.“ 
Frown on, you heavens, effect your rage with ſpeed ! 1 


Sit, gods upon your thrones, and ſmile at Troy ! 5 
1 ſay, at once let your brief plagues be mercy, 


And linger not our ſure deſtructions on! 
Ane. My lord, you do diſcomfort all the hoſt. 
Jo. You underſtand me not, that tell me fo : 


Ido not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all imminence, that gods and men, 
Addreſs their dangers in. Hector is 


Who ſhall tell Priam ſo, or Hecuba ? 


:Let him, that will a ſcreech-ow!l aye be call d, 


Goin to Troy, and ſay there—He&or's dead: 
There is a word will Priam turn to ſtone; 
Make wells and N iobes of the maids and w Ly es," 


5 Mr. Vpton thinks that Shakeſpeare bad the Pramit5 in view, « He 
that dwelleth in heaven ſhall laugh them to ſcorn 3 the Lord ſhall have 
them in derifion.” Pf. ji. 4. The Lord ſhall laugh him to (corn; 


for he hath ſeen that his day is coming.“ Pf. xxxvii. 13. In the 


paſſage before us, (he adds,) the heavens are the miniſters of the Gods 
to execute their vengeance, and they are bid to fe on; but the God: 


themſelves ſmile at Trp: . they hold Troy in der; 75 Jon, He its day is coming. 
MaLonNE. 


61 adopt the abe en of a deceaſed friend, who would read—avelland, 
I, e. weeping Niobes. The Saxon termination of the participle in aud, 
for i ing, is common in our old Poets, and often corrupted at the preſs. 

„ WNHALLEYs 


There is ſurely no 0 need of emendation. STEVENS. 


| . 


Hope of revenge hall hide our inward woe.“ 


= Parſuc thy life, and live aye with thy name! 


world! world! thus is the poor agent deſpis d! 
and bawds, how carneſtly are you ſet a' work, and how ill 

requited! Why ſhould our endeavour be ſo loved, and the 
3 performance ſo loath'd ? what verſe for it? what inſtance for 


to pitch, STEEVENS. 
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Cold ſtatues of the youth; and, in a word, 
Scare Troy out of itſelf, But, march, away: 


Hector is dead; there is no more to ſay. 


Stay yet; . —You vile abominable tents, 

'Thes proudly pight 5 upon our Phrygian plains, 

Let Titan riſe as early as he dare, 

I'll through and through you —And thou, great-ſiz d 
coward! | 

No ſpace of earth ſhall ſander our two hates; 


I' haunt thee like a wicked conſcience ſtill, 


That mouldeth goblins ſwitt as frenzy thoughts. — 
Strike a free march to Troy !—with comfort go: 


e N ERAS, and A c 


A. Troll vs is going out, enter, fiat the other 1 de, 
e PAN DPARUs. 


Pan. But hear you, hear you! : Z 
To. Hence, brother lackey ! ignomy and name? 


[ Exit TxoiLus. 
Pan, A goodly med' cine for my aching bones O world! 


O traitors + 


it —Let me ſee :- — 0 
5 Full | 
n pitched, ; 6200 The blolete preterite and participle paſſive of | 


S This couplet affords a full and natural cloſe to the play; and 8 : 


I once thought differently, I muſt now declare my firm belief that Shak _ 
ſpeare deſigned it ſhould end here, and that what follows is either a ſub- 
| ſequent and injudicious reſtoration from the elder drama mentioned in 

p. 143, or the nonſenſe of ſome wretched buffoon whorepreſented Pandarus. 

When the hero of the ſcene was not only alive, but on the ſtage, our 

author would ſcarce have truſted the concluſion of his piece to a ſubordinate. 
cCbyharacter whom he had uniformly held up to deteſtation. 

probable that he ſhould have wound up his ſtory with a ſtupid outrage to 


_ . decency, and a deliberate inſult on his audience, — But in ſeveral other 
parts of this drama I cannot 


Shakſpeare. STE EVEN S. 


It is ſtill leſs 


perſuade myſelf that I have been mg 


7 2 * was uſed i in our auth 8 time for gmx. NM ALONE, 
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Full merrily the humble-bee doth ling, f 

Till he hath loſt his honey, and his ting: 

And being once ſubdu'd in armed tail, 

Sweet honey and ſweet notes together fail, — * 
Good traders in the fleſh, ſet this in your ana cloths, 


As many as be here of pander's hall, 
: Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar's fall; 
Or, if you cannot weep, yet give ſome groans, 
Though not for me, yet for your aching bones. 
Brethren, and ſiſters, of the hold-door trade, 
Some two months hence my will ſhall here be made: 
It ſhould be now, but that my fear is this, — 
Some galled gooſe of Wincheſter 9 would hiſs: 
Till then I'll ſweat,? and ſeek about for eaſes; 
And, at that time, bequeath you my diſeaſes. . K Eau. 


: 1 i. e. the painted canvas wich which your rooms are PRO 


of Wincheſter. PoPE. 


Mr, Pope's explanation may be fad by the following paſſage in 5 


one of the old plays, of which my dot sene has loft the title: 


“ Collier! how came the goeſe to be put upon you ? 


'I tell thee: The term lying at Wincheſter in Henry the Third": 


Ane and many French women coming out of the Iſle of Wight chithe 75 Rs 


Kc. there were many punks in the town,” &. 
: A Particular ſymptom in the lues venerea WAS called a wi ncbefter Go -ſe. 


| | STxEvEns 
As the public {tews were a the control of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, EE 
a trumpet was called a Wincheſter gooſe, and a galled Wincheſter gooſe may 


mean, either a trumpet that had the venereal diſeaſe, or one that felt her- 


ſelf hurt by what Pandarus hed ſaid. It is probable that the word was . 7 
purpoſely uſed to expreſs both theſe ſenſes. It does not appear to me from 
the paſſage cited by Steevens, that any ſymptom of the venereal diſeaſe wi 


called a Wincheſter gooſe. M. Mason. 


Cole, in his Latin Diet. 1669, renders a Wincheſter gooſe by pu fon dagri 55 


Marons. * 


STEEVENS, 2 
nl The publick ſtews u were anciently under the juriftiQtion of the ome : 


wa a3 3 5 


4 e 3 8 5 — 4X - I : 2 —. 
hd buy al— «a. * 


There are more hard, bombaſtical phraſes in the ſerious part of this play, : : | _ 
_ than, I believe, can be picked out of any other ſix plays of Shakſpeare, _ 


Take the following ſpecimens : Tortive,=perfi Nie, protractive, —infonc. 


| leſs, —infy Mure, —deracinate, —dividable. And in the next act: paſ}-pro- > 


portion, — unreſpecſ ive, — propugnation,— ſelf- aſſumption, == ſelf- adn Pg on, — 
. kingdom d &c. TYRWHITT. 


> i. e. adopt the regimen then uſed for ering. what Piſtl calls te The 0 


malady of F rance,” STEEVENS. 


wot dc ws 
16 FN 
N * 
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i 3 * 32 
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1 This play is more correctly written than moſt of Shakſpear-'s compo- 
tions, but it is not one of thoſe in which either the extent of his views or 
ele vation of his fancy is tully diſplayed. As the ftory abounded with 
materials he has exerted little invention; ; but he has diverſifi-d his characters 
with great variety, and preſerved them with great exactue is. His vicious 
characters diſguſt, but cannot corrupt, for both Cre ſſida and Pandarus are 
deteſted and contemned. The comick characters ſeem to have been the 
favourites of the writer; they are of the ſaperficial kind, and exhibit more 
of manners than nature; but they are copioufly filled and powerfully impreſ- 


ſed, Shakſpeare has in his ſtory followed, for the greater part, the old book 
of Caxton, wich was then very popular; but the character of Therſites, of 

which it makes no mention, is a proof that this play was written after 
Chapman had publiſhed his verſion of Homer. JoxNnsoN. 


The firſt ſeven books of Chapman's Homer were publiſhed in the year ; 


. 5 1596, and again in 1598. They were dedicated as follows : To the moſt 
= honuured now living Aſtance of the Achilleian virtues eternized by divine 


| Homere, the Earle cf Fſjext, Ear! Marſball, &c. and an anonymous Inter- 


- lude, called 'FnERSYTES bis Humours and Canceits, had been publiſhed in 


1598. Puttenham alſo, in his Arte of Engiiſh Poeſy, 1589, p. 35, makes 
mention of . Therſtes the glorious noddie, &c, STEEVENS. 


The interlude of T herfitcs was, 1 believe,” publiſhed long before 1598, 


That date was one of the numerous forgeries of Chetwood the Prompter, 

as well as the addition to the title of the piece, — “ Therfites bis Humeurs 

A4 and Conceits ;” for no ſuoh words are found in the catalogue publiſhed. in 
-— 1671, by G who aN to Kaye ſeen it, Maroxx. 


P. 1 Heiw the devil {ears th his is far rump, and potatoe Ruger, tickles 


55 ſebeh together, } Luxuria was the appropriate term uſed by the ſchool Annes 
do expreſs the fin of incontinence, which accordingly is calle dluxury „in all 
our old Engliſh writers. In the Summæ T heslogiæ Compendium of Thomas 
Aquinas, P. 2. II. Quæſt. CLIV. is de Luxurie Partibus, which the author 
diſtributes under the he ads of Simplex Formeatio, Adulterium, Inceſtus, Guſt um, 
3 Raptus, &c. and Chaucer, in his Par, en's Tale, deſcanting on the ſeven 
dcadly fins, treats of this under the ti itle De Luxuria. Hence, | in King Lear, 
5 7 Our author uſes the word in this peculiar ſenſe : 


« To'ty Luxury, pell-mell, for 1 want ſoldiers.” 


b ; 0 And Middl tory in his Game of Cheſs « : 


« in a room filÞd all with Ar etin?s pictures, 
(More than the twelve labours of Zuxury,) 
& Thou ſhalt not ſo much as the chaſte purarael ſee: 


"4 „ Of Lucrece' dagger.” 


But why is luxury, or laſciviouſneſs, 101 to have a gerate finger i 
This root, which was in our author's tinie but newly imported from 


19 America, was conſidered a3 a rare exotic, and eſteemed a very ſtrong pro- 


en, ̃ͤ 


VOCs: Ive. 
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—— 
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vocative. As the plant is ſo common now, it may entertain the reader 0 
fee how it is deſcribed by Gerard in his Herbal, 1 $97, Po 700}. 

© This plant, whichis called of ſome Skyrrits of Peru, is generally of us 
Cill-d Potarus, or Potatoes. — There is not any that hath written of this 
plant therefore, 1 refer the deſcription thereof unto thoſe that tha!! 
hercafter have further knowledge of the ſame, Yet 1 have had in my 
garden divers root (that I bought at the Exchange in London) where they 


flouriſhed until winter, at which time they periſhed and rotted. They are 
uled to be eaten roaſted in the aſhes. Some, when they be ſo roaſted, 


infuſe them and ſop them in wine; and others, to give them the greater 
grace in eating, do boil them with prunes, Howſoe ver they be dreſſed, 
they comfort, nouriſh, and ſtrengthen the bodie, e bodily luſt, and 


that with great greedineſs. 


Drayton, in the 20th ſong of. his Peet. introduces the ſame Wea 


concerning the feirrct 3 ; 


„ The fiirret, which, frank ins, i in Callets FR the ood. 


Shakſpeare alludes to this quality of potatoes in The Merry Wines of 
Mindſor: © Let the ſky rain potatces, hail kiſſing comfits, and ſnow erin- 


goes; let a tempe/} of provocation come. 


Ben Jonſon mentions potatoe pies in Every Man out of bis Humour ; 


5 among other good unctuous meats. S% T7. wo tan in TG = 
Mi raveller, 1633: | | 


. a ſturgeon, 3 pickled oyſters; yes | 
c And a potatoe pies beſides all theſe, _ 
„ What thinkeſt rare and coſtiy. wy, 


1 in The Dumb Knight, 1633: cc — truly I EY a marrow-bone 


ppye, candied eringoes, preſerved dates, or marmalade of cantharides, were 
much better harbingers ; cock-ſparrezvs ſtew'd, dove's brains, or ſwains' 


pizzles, are very provocative z ROASTED POTATOES, or boiled ſkerrets, 
are your only lofty diſhes.” Again, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 1635: 


c If ſhe be a woman, marrow-bones and potatoe-pics keep me,” cc. 7 


88 in A Cbaſte Maid of Cheapfide, by Middleton, 1620: 
| 6 You might have ſpar*d this banquet of eringoes,. 
«6 Artichokes, Potatees, and your butter'd crab 
ce 1 hey were fitter kept for your own wedding 3 
Again, i in Chapman's May-Day, 161112» 


pies, ſkerret- roots, potatres, eringoes, and 4 other whetſtones of 


venery.“ Aga n, in n Decker 8 i this be not a — Play the Devi is in „ 
4612 


0 Potatoes eke, if you ſhall lack, 
« R To corroborate the beck. 


— by Gor, an me hat 
| known dis, me woode have cat ſom . or ringoe,” £ e in ar! W.“ 


P' Avenant's Love and Honour, 1649: 


«« You ſhall find me a kind of ſparrow, widow 3 
60 A e * as far as a n = 
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Again „in The Ghoſt, 1640: 


« Then, the fine broths I ar had ſent to me, 
& Potatoe paſties, laſty marrow- pies, &c. 


E Again, i in Hiſtrionaſtix, or the Player wwhipt, 1610: 


„ Give your play-gull a ſtool, and my lady her fools : 
„„ And her uſher potatoes and marrow.” “ 


Nay, fo notorious were the virtues of this root, that W. W. the old 
tranſlator of the Menechmi of Plautus, 1595, has introduced them into 
that comedy. When Mencechmus goes to the houſe of his miſtreſs Ero- 
tium to beſpeak a dinner, he adds, Harke ye, ſome oyſters, a mary- 
bone pie or two, ſome artichockes, and pens roots; let our other diſhes 
be as you pleaſe,” | 

Again, in Greene's Diſputation between a Hee Coneycatcher and a Shee 
Con ycatcher, 1592: 1 pray you, how many badde proffittes againe 


o 


© growes from whoores. Bridewell woulde have verie fewe tenants, the 


hoſpitall woulde wante patientes, and the fſurgians much woorke : the 
apothecaries would have ſurphaling water and potato-roots lye deade on 


_ - their handes.” Again, in Cynthia's Rewels, by Ben Jonſon : « 
„ your only diſh, above all your potatoes or oyſter- - pies in the world.“ * 1 
þ | in The Elder Brither, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
„„ banquet — well, potatoes and eringoes, | 

OE « And as I take it, cantharides — Excellent!“ 

3; Again, i in The Loyal Subjecs, by the ſame authors: 

„ % Will your lordſhip pleaſe to taſte a fine potato ? 

25 c Twill advance your wither'd ſtate, 
15 . 4 Fill your honour full of noble itches,““ OE 
t, Again i in The Martial Maid, by Beaumont and Fletcher ; << Will your 
5 © ladyſhip have a potatoe-pie ? "tis a good ſtirring diſh for an old lady after 8 2 
rc. long ks” Again, in The Sea Pryage, by the ſame authors: | 
15 = 46 — Oh, for ſome eringocs, ; | 

ee Poetatces, or cantharides $9 
— _— Again: N 

. C Sep provoke ng diſhes, candied exingoes 
wi Fs 06 And Potatce. 1 F- 
s of Again, in The Pinus, by Maſlinger' 5 
in ity C he hath got a pye 
. Of: marrow- bones, potatoes and exingoes.” | 

55 5 '} Again, in Maſi 1 s New Way to pay old Devts : 
J 08 ere 'tis the quintetlence | 
r VW. « Of five cocks of the game, ten dozen of ſparrows, 
9 „ Knuckles of veal, þeratoe-roots and marrow, | 


"4 « Cora and ambetgring” e.. 
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| Again, in The Guardian, by the lame author: 
«c | 


Potargo, | 
38 Potatocs, marrow, caviare nds, SY": 


Again, in The Gy Madam, by the ſame; 


c preſcribes my diet, and foretells 
«© My dreams when I eat potatees. | 


Taylor, the water poet, likewiſe, in his character of a Bawd, afcribez 
the ſame qualities to this genial root, 


Again, Decker, in his G Hornbocꝶ, tote 6 15 | Potato-pies and cuſtards 1 


ſtood like the ſinful ſuburbs of cookery,” &e. ee in 9 $ Tm, 
"pt. | | | 
0 Gew_ camtphite and lettice chaſte, 
«© Are now caſhier'd—now Sophi 'ringoes cate, 
c Candi'd potatoes are Athenians' meate,” ?“ 


| Again, in Holinſhed' s Chron! cle, Deſcription of England, p. 1672 
| « Of the potato and ſuch wenerous roots, &c. I ſpeake not.“ 


Laſtly, in fir John Harrington's Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596: „ per- 
haps you have been uſed to your dainties of potatoes, of caveare, erirgus, 
plums of Genowa, all which may well encreaſe your appetite to ſeverall 
evacuations." 


In The Good Hufzvives Jewell, a book. of cookery publiſhed | in . 1 


N find the following receipt to make a tarte thet is a courage to a man or Woman: 
Take too guinces, and twoo or three burre rootes, and a POTATON; 
and pare your POTATON and ſcrape your roots, and put them into a 
quarte of wine, and let them boyle till they bee tender, and put in an 
ounce of dates, and when they be boiled tender, drawe them through a 
ſtrainer, wine and all, and then put in the yolkes of eight egges, and the 
braynes of three or fur cocke-ſparrowes, and ſtraine them into the other, 
and a little roſe-water, and feeth them all with ſugar, cinnamon, and 
ginger, and cloves, and mace; and put in a little ſweet butter, and ſet it 
upon a chafing-dith of coles between two Frances, to let it waſte till it be 
ſomething bigge. | 
Gerard elſewhere obſerves i in his Herbal, that ce potatoes may hve as 2 
ground or foundation whereon the cunning confe&tioner or ſugar-baker 
may worke and frame many comfortable conſerves and reſtirative ſweets 
meats.” DM 
The ſame venerable botanifi likewiſe 4445 that the alt of rb 
« being eaten rawe with ſalt and pepper, or boiled in the broth of fat meat, 


is pleaſant to. be eaten, and fiirreth up venereal mations, It likewiſe. e 


; feng the back,” &c. | 
Speaking of dates, he ſays, that & thereof be onde: Aer excellent 
Cordial comfortable and nouriſhing medicines, and that procure luſt of be. 
body wery EN” 58. ou. mentions e as — havieg ae: ſame . 
virtues. 8 c 


We 
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We may likewiſe add, that Shakſpeare's own authority for the efficacy 


of quinces and dates is not wanting. He has certainly introduced them 
both as proper to be employed in the wedding dinner of Paris and Juliet: 


«© They call for dates and guinces in the paſtry,” 


It appears from Dr. Campbell's Political Survey of Great Bijrain, that 
tatoes were brought into Ireland about the year 1610, and that they came 
firtt from Ireland into Lancaſhire. It was however forty, years before 
they were much cuitivated about London. At this time they were 
diſtinguiſhed from the Spaniſh by the name of Virginia zeratoes, or hat- 


tatat, which is the Indian denomination of the Spaniſh ſort. The Indians 


in Virginie called them op-nank, Sir Walter Raleigh was the firſt who 
planted them in Ireland. Authors differ as to the nature of this vegeta- 
ble, as well as in reſpect of the country from whence it originally came. 
Switzer calls it Sijarum Peruvianum, 1. e. the Airret of Peru. Dr. Bill 
fays It Is a h ð. ; and another very Bs ps naturaliſt conceives it to 
be a native of Mexico, 

by accumulation of inflances in the pete 38 to be po; at dd 45 4 proof | 
how often dark allalhens might be cleared vp) i Commentators Were ul 
gent i. in * reſearches, Coun 8. 
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ce and afterwards beets them out of the room. | 
the wodde, attended by his faithfu! e ward, who, (like Eent in King Lear) 


„ Sttſpo, 
40 Speufippus, 


„ The ſtory of the Miſantarope 1s told i in mot every cue tion or 
the time, and ara; 4 in two books, with which Shakſpeare was inti. 
mately acquainted ; the 


deed from a oaſſoge in an old play, called Jack Drum's Ertertainment, { 


conjecture that he had before made his appearance on the tage. 


FARMER, 
The paſſage in Jack Dina J Entertetument or Paſquil and Katheri ine, 1601 3 
is this; 


60 Come, I' be as ſoctable as Timon of Athen 2 


But the alluſion is ſo Night, that it mighe as well ct - 6a dds 
from Plutarch or the novel. | | 
Mr. Strutt the engraver, to whom cur antiquaries are under no incon-. 
fiderable obligations, has in his poſſe ſſiop a MS. play on this ſubject. It 


There 


appears to have been written, or tranſcribed, about the year 1900, 


is a icene in it reſembling Shakſpeare”s banquet given by Timon to his 


flatierers, Inſtead of Toarm guenter he ſets before them ſlencs painted lile 
He then retires to 


has diſguiſed } himſelf to continue his Ferviees to his maſter. "Limon, in 


- the laſt act is followed by his fickle miſtre ſs, & e. after he was reported to 
| have diſcovered a hidden treaſure by d. Esing. 


appears to be the work of an warns þ is a wretched one, The Fei næ 


dramati: are ag follows 3 


| 6 The actors names. 
10 Timon. ! 
„ Laches, his faithful Cc rvant. 


« Eutrape!us, a diſſclate yoarg man. 
«« Gelaſimus, a cittie heyre. 


| « Pſeudocheus, a lying travailer, . 
« Demeas, an oretor. 


% Philargurus, a covetous Said ould mans 


% Hermogenes, a edler. 
„ Abyflus, a uſurer, 


e Lallio, a eudtrey clone, Phi! jargurus ſonnes, 
4 Twolz ing philoſophers. 


« Grunnio, a lean ſervant 04 F Philarg urus, 


8 Obba, Tvmon's butler. 
46 Paœdio, Gelafimus page. 


4% Two ſerjeants. 
« A Gilor, 


% Callimela, Philareurus daughter. 
or Latte, her pratiling nurie. 


44. SCENE E. Athen = STEEvVENS. 


— 


4 Eper 


> 


Palace of Ple aſure, end the Engliſh Plutarch. iis 


The piece itſelf (though it 


mr ION ne 


| Shakſpeare undoubtedly formed this play on the paſſage in Plutarch's 


| Life of Antony relative to Timon, and not on the twenty-eighth novel of 
the firſt volume of Painter's Palace of Pleaſure z becauſe he is there merely 


deſcribed as ( a man-hater, of a ſtrange and beaſtly nature,“ without any 
cauſe aligned z whereas Plutarch furniſhed our author with the following 
hint to work upon. © Antonius forfook the citie, and companie of his 
friendes, ſaying, that he would lead Timon's life, becauſe he had the 


like wrong offered him, that was offered unto Timon; and for the unthanke - 


fulneſs of thoſe be had done good unto, and whom be tooke to be bis friendes, be 
auas angry with all men, and would truſt no man,* . 
To the manuſcript play mentioned by Mr. Steevens, our author, I have 


no doubt, was alſo indeuted for ſome other circumſtances. Here he found 
the faithful ſteward, the banquet-ſcene, and the ſtory of Timon's being 


poſſeſſed of great ſums of gold which he had dug up in the woods: a cir- 


cumſtance which he could not have had from Lucian, there being then no 


tranſlation of the dialogue that relates to this ſubjeR, _ 


pon ſays, there is a building near Athens, yet remaining, called 


Timon's Tober. „ 
Timon of Athens was written, I imagine, in the year 1610. See 4 
Attemps to aſcertain the Order of Shakſpeare's Plays, MALONE, . 
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Locullus, 


Flavius, Steward to Timon. 
; Flaminius, * 
Lucilius, 


P)hrynia,“ 
5 Timandra, 


been artfully denuded by her advocate, ) diſarmed the court of its ſeyerity, | 
T one ene her life from the ſentence of the lane ST EEVENS, 


\ PERSONS REPRESENTED, 8 


Timon, 2 noble Athenian, 
Lucius, 


Lords, and Patterers of Timon, 


Sempronius, | 


Ventidius, % of Timon's falſe Friends, 


Apemantus, a churliſb Philoſopher, 
Alcibiades, an Athenian General. 


rr 


Timon's 1 


Servilius, 
8 aphis, 


'S 
Philotus, Es „ rn, 
a > Servants to Timon's Creditors, 


Lacs, 4: 


Hortenſius, r 
Tuo Servants of Varro, and the Servant 27 Ikdore ; tao of 


Timon's Creditors, © 


85 Cupid and Maſters, Three Strangers. 
Poet, Painter, Feaveller, and Merchant, 
An old Athenian. - Fare. A F col, 


Us Miftreſſes to Alcibiades, 


Oy. Lords , Senatorr, : Offi, gallen, q 7 arc, . 
5 Attendants, FRE | 


| 


Fs C EN E, Athens ; and the 2 leu. | | 3 


8 Pe 8 as this name e ſhould have wa written by Moc, 


Pbryne, ) was an Athenian courtezon ſo exquiſitely beautiful, that when 
her judges were proceeding to c. 4 mn her for numerous and enormous 


oftences, a ſight of her boſom (which, as we learn from Quintilian, had 


5 
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Bat what particular rarity 53 An e 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


A 0 T I. 8 0 E NE I. 
Athens. A Hall in Timon s Houſe, 


; Enter Poet, Painter, Jeweller, Merchant, aud Others, « at 


Seve ral doors. 


Peet. Good day, ſir.2 

Pain. Iam glad you are well. 
Peet. 1 have: not ſeen you long; How goes the world? 
Pain. It wears, 8 as it grows. | 


. . that's well known z | 


| Which 5 


2 It would be leſs tran to begin the play kus; ; 
Peet. Good day. | 


Pain, Good day, firs I am glad you re l Fanwen, 
The preſent deficiency in the metre alſo pleads ſtrongly in behalf of the 


 ſuyplemental words propoſed by Dr. Farmer. STEEVENS. 


3 1 cannot but think that this paſſage is at preſent in confuſion, The 


poet aſks a queſtion, and ſtays not for an anſwer, nor has his quęſtion any 
apparent drift or conſequence. I would range the pailage thus: * 


Poet. Ay, that's avell known, 


Hut what particular rarity ? what ſo ſtrange, 
That manifold record not matches f | 
Pain. See! 


Poet. Magick of 6 c. | TRE, 
* may not be improperly obſerved here, that as there is only one copy 


of this play, no help can be had from collation, and more ae muſt be 
allowed to conjecture. Jonson. 


Johnſon ſuppoſes that there is ſome error in this KS CARY becauſe the 
Poet aſks a queſtion, and ſtays not for an anſwer ; and therefore ſuggeſts 
a new arrangement of it, But there is nothing more common in real life 


than queſtions aſked in that manner. And with reſpect to his propoſed 
arrangement, I can by no means apptove of it; 3 for as the Poet and the 
Painter are going to pay their court to Timon, it would be ftrange if the 
latter ſhould point out to the former, as a partic ular rarity, which man fold 


record could not match, a merehant and a jew eller, who came here on the 
ſame errand, M, Mason. 


5 The 
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Which manifold record not matches? See, 
Magick of bounty ! all theſe ſpirits thy power 
Hath conjur'd to attend. I know the merchant, 
Vain. I know them both; tother's a jeweller. 
Mer. O, tis a worthy lord! , | 
Jeau. Nay, that's moſt fix d. 
Mer. A moſt incomparable man; breaih'd, as it were, 
T o an untirable and continuate goodneſs 
He paſſes.5 
Few. have a jewe 4 lens. : 
Mer. O, pray, let's ſec't: For the lord Timon, fir? 
 Feav, If he will touch thi eſtimate: But, for that 
Poet. When awe for recompenſe 1 pave prais'd the wile, | 
1. ſtains the glot in that happy eye. 
I hich aptly Jong the _ | 
Mer. 85 [is is a good bn 
[ Looking on the ſeavel. 
| Feap, And rich: here is a water, look you. 
Pain. Vou are rapt, fir, i in ſome work, ſome dedication 
: To the great lord. 
„ A thing Aipp'd idly from me. 
Our poeſy is as à gum, which oozes _ 
From whence 'tis nouriſhed : The fire i'the fiat. 
Shows! not, till it be ſtruek; our gentle flame 


Provoke: 
The poet. is led 55 0 painter bas ſaid, to aſk whether any 
thing very ftrange and unparalleled had lately happened, without 
any expectation that any fuch had happened z—and is prevented 
trom waiting for an anſwer by obſerving ſo many conjured by Timon's 
bounty to attend, „ Sce, Magick of bounty! &. This ſurely 1s 
very natural, MALONE-. | 
4 Breathed is ured oy conſtant Praclice; fo trained as not to be wearied. 
To breathe a horſe, is to exerciſe him for the courſe, JounsoN. 
i. e. exceeds, goes beyond common bounds. STEEVENS, | 

6 Come up to the price. JonnsoN. 

We muſt here ſuppoſe the poet buſy in reading his own work; ; = 
that theſe three lines are the introduction of the poem addreſſed to Timon, 
which he afterwards gives the painter an account of. WarBUuRTON, 5 

S The folio copy reads— which uſes, The modern editors have given ir - 
wich 48. Jonrs0N. 
Gum and ; - aa were inferted Hy Mr, Pope 3 00865 ; by Dr, Johnſon. 
| MALONE: 
The two oldeſt copies read: 


Orr poefie in as d gowne Which uſes. STEVEN. . 


TIMON OF ATHENS, 30 


pro okes itſelf, and, like the current, flies 

Each bound it chaſes. What have you there? 
Pair. A picture, ſir.— And when comes your book forth ? 
Poet. Upon the heels ꝰ of my * ſir. 

Let's 5 your . 


8 Thus the folio EE and rightly. In later editions—cbaſes. 


WARBURTON. 
This ſpeech of the poet bs very obſcure, He ſeems to boaſt the copiouſ- 


_ neſs and facility of his vein, by declaring that verſes drop from a poet as 
gums from odoriferous trees, and that his flame kindles itſelf without the 


violence neceflary to elicit ſparkles from the flint. What follows next? 
that it, /ike a current, flies each bound it chafes, This may mean, that it 
expands itſelf notwithitanding all obſtructions: but the images in the 


compariſon are ſo ill-forted, and the effect fo obſcurely expreſied, that I 


cannot but think ſomething ide that connected the laſt ſentenee with the 
former. It is well known that the players often ſhorten ſpeeches to quicken 

the repreſentation : and it may be ſulpected, that they ſometimes performed 
their amputations with more haſte than judge ment. JornsoN. 


Perhaps the ſenſe is, that having touch'd on one . it 2 ot in gue 


another. The old copy ſeems to read: 
5 Eacb bound it chaſes. 


The itte F and / are not always to be diſtinguiſhed from each as. : 


eſpecially when the types have been much worn, as in the firſt folio. If 
_ chaſes be the true reading, it is beſt explained by the «6 
fugitque—" of the Roman poet. STEEVENS. 


evident: : 


our gentle flame | 

Pes el and like the current flies; _ 

| Each byund it cbafes. | 

Dur gentle flame animates itſelf; it flies like a current; and every obſtacle 
ſerves but to increaſe its force, M. MasoNs 


This jumble of incongruous images, ſeems to have been deſigned, ws. 


put into the mouth of the Poetaſter, that the reader might appreciate his | 


talents : his language therefore thould not be conkdered 1 in che abſtract. 


HENLEv. ; 


9 As foon as my bool has been preſented to lord Timon, Jonxsox. 
The patrons of Shakſpeare s age do not appear to > have been alt 
Jimons. 

«I did determine not to have ledicned ; my 1 to any body, 3 
forty ſhillings 1 care not for, and above, few or none will beſtow on theſe 
5 matters.“ Preface to 4 Woman i isa Weathercock, by N. Field, 1612. 


STEEVENS. 


It ſhould however be amkired, that forty. ſhillings at that time were 


| £qual: to > at leaſt Gr, . Feines eib, pounds at this day. Mat ONE» 


P ain. 8 


—ſe ſequiturque | 


The obſcurity of this paflage ariſes merely from the miſtake of the 
editors, who have joined in one, what was intended by Shakſpeare as two 
diſtinct ſentences. It ſhould be . chus, and then the ſenſe will be 
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Pain. Lis a good piece. 
Poet. So tis: this comes off well and excellent. 3 
Pain. Indifferent. 
„ pg Admirable : : How this grace 
| Sp eaks his own ſtanding !4 what a mental power 
'F mis eye ſhoots forth! how big imagination 
Moves in this lip! to the dumbneſs of the geſture 
One might interpret.“ 

Pain. It is a pietty mocking of the life. 
Here i is a touch; Is't good | ? | 

Feet. I'n ſay of it, 


1 


2 The meaning is, the figure riſes wel! from the canvas, Ce ? bien 


releve. Jonxsox. 
What is meant by this term of up I 00 not exa Aly know. I: 
; occurs again in The Widew, by Ben Jonſon, Fletcher, and Middleton! 


6 It comes off very fair yet.“ STEEVENS. 


4 This relates to the attitude of the figure, and means that it ſtards | 
iucdiciouſly on its own centre. And not only ſo, but that it has a Srber fu! 
ſtanding like wiſe. Of which the poet in Hamlet, . of another 


Wan ſays: 
e A Patior fie: the HE: Mefeury, | 1 
& New-lighted on a liven, kiſſing hill.“ Wan nun rex. 


This fentence ſeems to me obſcure, and, however explained, not ve ry 


: forcible. This grace ſteaks his own ſtanding, is only, The gracefuls efs of this 
figure ſhows bow it fands. Tam inclined to think nen corrupted: | 


1 would be more natural and clear thus: 
5 Hcæv this ſtanding 

| Fog bis oon graces! | 

| How this foflure diſplays its own each. But I will indulge conjeRture 

Fathers and propoſe to read: 

Hoco this grace, 


Steaks underſtanding | r⁊obat a mental power 
T his eye fouots forth! Jon x Son. 


The paſſage, to my apprehenſion at leaſt, ſpeaks its oon meaning, neh - 
Is, how the graceful attitude of this figure proclaims that it ſtands firm on 


its center, or gives eviderce in favour of its own fixture. Crace 1 18 
introduced as bearing witneſs to propricty. STEEVENS. 
5 The figure, though dumb, ſeems to have a capacity of "ITY The 


alluſion is to the puppet- ow, or motions as they were termed in our 
author's. time. The perſon who ſpoke for the: Puppets Was called 5 


| interpreter. MAL OR R. 


Rather one might venture to fupply words to foch intelli gible action. 
Such ſignificant geſture alcenaine the ſentiments that ſhould accompany | 


Ito eaten, 8 | VV 
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It tutor's nature: artificial ſtri fes | Ng | 


Lives in theſe touches, livelier than life, 


Euter certain Senators, and paſs over. 
Pain. How this lord's followed! | 


Poet, The ſenators of Athens Happy men! 17 
Pain. Look, more! 


Peet. You lee this confluence, this great flood of viſitors. 
1 have, in this rough work, ſhap'd out a man, 


Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With ampleſt entertainment : My free drift | 
 Halts not particulatly,” but moves itſelf 
In a wide ſea of wax: no levell'd malice® 


Infects 
6 gif for action or motion. WARBURTON, 
Strife is either the conteſt of art with nature: 
Hic ille eſt Raphael, timuit, quis ſoſpite vinci 
Rerum mag na parens, & moriente mori. | 
or it is the contraſt of forms or oppoſition of colours. Jounzon. 
So, under the print of Noah Bridges, by Faithorne: 5 


„ Faithorne, with nature at a noble firife, _ 
«& Hath paid the author a great ſhare of life,” c. 


GT EEVENS; 
| And Ben Jonſon, on the head of Shakfpcars by Droeſhout: Ef: | 
| This figure which thou here ſeeſt put, 
It was for gentle Shakſpeare cut: 
„ Wherein the gra ver had a ſtrife | | 
„With nature, to cut. dus the hf.” HEN LEV. 


57 — men !] Mr. Theobald reads—happy man; and 3 | 


the ESA e 18 ſutficiently ante, though the old reading may well 
ſtand. MALONE. 


The text is right. 


BY partake of his good cheer, and experience the effects of his bounty. 


5 Roman praQice of writing with a ſtyle on waxen tablets ; but it appears 
_ that the ſame cuſtom prevailed in England about the year 1395, and might 


| RI Ts OR. 
Hane ſalutantũm totis vomit ædibus e Joux SON « = 

9 'My deſign does not ſtop at any ſingle character. Jonxsox. 
pe Ancient) they wrote u pon waxen tables with an iron ſtile. 


HAN MTR. 
4 once thought with Sir T, Hanmer; that this was only an alluſion to the 


1 have deen heard of by en Jy Rem allo'ty bs pointes. ove. by: 


implication | 


The poet envies or admires the felicity af the 
1 ſenators in being Timon's friends, and familiarly admitted to his table, to 
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304. TIMON OF ATHENS, 


Infe cts one commaiin the courſe I hold; 
But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 


it Leaving no tract behind. 


Pain. How ſhall I underftand vou 5 
Poet. L Pll unbolt to vou. 


Vou ſee how all cations; how all minds, 


(As well of glib and ſlippery creatures,4 as 
Of grave ws auſtere quality,) tender down 
Their ſervices to lord Timon: his large fortune, 


8 Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, 


Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All ſorts of hearts; yea, from the glaſs-fac'd flatterer; 
To Apemantus, that few things loves better 

Than to abhor himſelf: even he drops down 

The knee before him,® and returns in peace 


| Moft nen! in Timon 8 nod. 


Pain. 


3mplication i in 1 many of our old ab eſtabliſhments. See Warton's 3 


Hiftory of Engliſh Poetry, Vol. III. p. 151. STEEVENS. 


Mir. Aſtle obſerves in his very ingenious work On the Origin and Pra . 
of Writing, quarto, 1784, that „ the practice of writing on table-books _ 

covered with wax was not entirely laid aſide till the commencement of the 

| fourteenth century.“ As Shakſpeare, I believe, was not a very profound 
Engliſh antiquary, it is ſurely iinprobable that he ſhould have had any know- 
ledge of a practice which had been diſuſed for more than two centuries be- 
fore he was born. The Roman practice he might have learned from 

|  Golding's Tranſlation of the ninth book of Ovid's Metamor pboſes: 


% Her right hand holds the pen, her left doth hold the : empric = 


ware, Kc. MaLons. 
50 To level is to aim, to point the ſhot at a mark, Shak ſpeare” s meaning 


Is, my poem is not a ſatire written with any particular view, or levelled at 
any ſingle perſon I fly like an eagle into the general expanſe of life, and 
| m_ not, by any private miſchief, the trace of my paſſage. Jenxson. | 


3 I'll open, I'lt e x plain. Jounson. 


+ Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. Warburton after him, read — naturei. Ai ippery ” 


is E. unreſiſting. Jouxsox. | 
5 That ſhows in his look, as by a the looks of his patron. 


Jounsons 5 


s Either Shakfyeare meant to put a falſehood into the mouth of his poet, 


or had not yet thoroughly planned the character of Apemantus 3 for in the 
55 enſuing ſcenes, his behaviour | is as cynical to Timon as to his followers. 


STEEVENSs 


The Poet, ſeeing that Apemantus paid frequent viſits to Timon, 
| naturally concludes chat be * ag oourteous wich his other gueſts. 
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Pau. | I I ſaw them ſpeak together,” 
Poct. Sir, J have upon a high and 8 hill, | 

Yeign'd Fortune to be thron'd: The baſe o'the mount 

Is rank. 'd with all deſerts,3 all kind of natures, 

hat labour on the boſom of this ſphere _ 

To propagate their ſtates :9 amongſt them all, 

Whoſe eyes are on this ſovereign lady fix'd, 

One do I perſonate of lord Timon's frame, 

Whom Fortune with her ivory hand watts to her; 

| Whoſe preſent grace to preſent flaves and ſervants. 

Tranſlates his rivals, 
ain. Tis conceiv'd to (vive, 2 

his throne, this Fortune, and this hill, methinks, 

With one man beckon'd from the reſt below, 

Bowing his head againſt the ſteepy mount 


To climb his happineſs, would be well e 


In our condition, 3 Ce 


FS. AO but hear me on: 
All thoſe which were his fellows bur of late, 


| {Some better than his value,) on the moment 


Follow his ſtrides, his lobbies fill with ede, 
Rain ſacrificial whiſperings in his ear, 


wake 1acred even his ſtirrop, end e. lim 
Drink the free air, 75 


150 | Pali 
7 The word— ether, which ROY ferves to interrupt the meaſure, is, I 
believe, an interpolation, being occaſionally omitted by our author, as 
unneceſſary to ſenſe, on fimilar occaſions. STEVENS. 


8 Cover'd with ranks of all kinds of men. Jouxnson. _ 

9 To advance or improve their various conditions of life, Jouxgon.. 
2 Properly imagined, appofitely, to the purpoſe. i Joun SON, 
Condition for art, WARBURTON. RE 
4 The ſenſe is obvious, and means, in general, flattering. bim. The 


hs particular kind of ftattery may be collefted from the circumſtance 

of its being offered up in zvhiſpers : which ſhows it was the calumnisting 

thoſe whom Timon hated or envied, or whoſe vices were oppoſite to his 
_ own. This offering up, to the perſon flattered, the murdered reputation 
of others, Shakſpeare, with the utmoſt beauty of thought and expreſſion, | 


Calls facr ificial whiſperings, alluding to the victims offered up to idols. 
WARBURTON. 


| Whiſperings attended with tuch reſpect and veneration as accompany 
ſacrifices to the gods. Such, I ſuppoſe, is the meaning. Marows. > 


A fGmilar 


5 That is, catch his breath | in affected fondneſs, Jonnsox. 
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Fan. Ay, marry, what of theſe? 

Poet. When Fortune in her ſhift and change of mood, 
Spurns down her late-helov'd, all his dependants, 
Which Iabour'd after him to the mountain's top, 
Even on their knees and hands, let him ſlip down, 


Not one accompanying his declining foot. 
Pain. lis common: 


A thouſand moral paintings I can ſhow, g 
That ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of fortune 
More pregnantly than words. Yet you do well, 


Jo ſhow lord Timon, that mean eyes have ſeen | 
＋ he foot above che head. 


7. ers fond. Enter TI MON, add; the er cart of. 
| | Ventidius talking 1 hos: 
8 


Impriſon'd is he, ſay you? 
Ven. Serv. Ay, my ood lord: five talents is his debt; 
5 His means moſt ſhort, his creditors moſt ſtrait: 


| Your honourable letter he defires 


To thoſe have ſhut him up; which failing to un, 
Periods his comfort, ® 1 5 


Tim. | Noble Ventidius! Well; 


1 I am not of that feather; to ſhake off 


My friend when he muſt need me. I do know him 5 

A gentleman, that well deſerves a help, 

Which he ſhall have: III pay the debt, and fee him, 
Ven. Serv. Your lordſhip ever binds him. : 

Tin. Commend me to him: I will ſend his ranſom ; 1 

And, being enfranchis'd, bid him come to me ;— 


| thefe inſtances, ſignifies to inhale, STEEVENs. 


6 Shakſpeare ſeems to intend in this dialogue to arch ſome competi- | 


Whatever the poet declares _ 
5 hinſelf to have ſhown, the painter thinks he could have ſhown better. 


Jon x son. 


tion between the two great arts of imitation. 


7 i. e. inferior ſpectators. Ferie. i 


8 To period is, perhaps, a verb of Shakſpeare's introduQtion into the 


| Engliſh language. STEEVINS. 


9 i. e. when he is compeiied to have need of my aſſiſtance ; z or, as N 8 


| Malone has more happily explained the phraſe gots cannot 6 but want wy 
| Allens.“ STZ ZV ENS. 


; Tis DO 
A fimilar href # occurs in Yew Jonſon? Every Man in his Humour; 
70 « By this air, the moſt divine tobacco I ever drank {'? To drink, | in hoth | 
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TIM ON OF ATHENS, 

'Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to ſupport him after. Fare you well. 
Ven. Serv. All happineſs to your honour [3 Exit. 


Euler an old Athenian, 


ol 4th. Lord Tas hear me ſpeak. 
Tim. Bs 

Old Ath. Thou haſt a 3 nam'd Lucilius. 

Tim. I have ſo: What of him? 

O4 Ath. Moſt noble Timon, call the man before thee, 
Tim, Attends he here, or no —Lacllius?. 


Enter . vs. 


Luc. Here at your lordſhip's ſervice. 
O14 4th, This fellow here, lord Timon, this hy creature 
. By night frequents my houſe, I am a man 
That from wy firſt have been inclin'd to thrift ; 
And my eſtate deſerves an heir more nis d, 
1 Than one which holds a trencher. 8 
„ Well; what further k 
Old Atb. One 641% dan. nter have I, no kin elſe, Oo. 
' On whom I may confer what I have got: 
The maid is fair, o'the youngeſt for a bride, | 
And I have bred her at my deareſt coſt, 
In qualities of the beſt, 'This man of thine. 
Attempts her love: Ipr '7thee, noble lord, 
Join with me to forbid him her reſort; WY 
Myſelf have ſpoke? in nd - Rs 
Wo I .l-he man is honeſt. 
Od Ath, Therefore he will be, Timon ; 5 


His 


a 5 2 This thounby is better expreſſed by Dr. Madden i in his — 75 on 
Ard iſbop Boulter : | 


More 3 they aſk'd he gave; and deem'd it mean 
„ Oaly to help the poor to beg again.” '? Jonnson, 


11 has been ſaid that Dr. Johnſon was paid ten guineas by Dr. Madden | 


for correcting this poem. STEEVENS. 


3 The common addreſs to a lord in our author” 8 time, was your Jo, | 
which was indifF-rently uſed with your lordihip. See ANF; old letter, or 


dedication of that age. STEEVENS. 
This thought is cloſely ex preſſed, and 07 : but this ſeems the 


meaning: If the man be honeſt, my lord, for that reaſon he will be ip | 


307 


Freely, good father. 
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308 TIMON OF ATHENS, 

His honeſty rewards him in itſelf, 5 

It muſt not bear my daughter. | | 
Tow. - „ Does the love bim! 5 
Old Ant. She is young and apt: 


Our own precedent paſſions do inſtruct u us 


What levitv's in youth. | 
Tim. [ Lucitivs,] Love you the 8 ? 
Luc. Ay, my good lord, and ſhe accepts of it 
Old Ath, If in her marriage my conſent be mn; | 


I call the gods to witneſs, | will chooſe 


Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
And diſ polleſs her all, 


Tim, © = How ſhall the be endow d, 


If ſhe be mated with an equal huſband? © 


{4 4th, Three talents on the preſent ; in fature, all. 
| "Tink, This gentleman of mine bath ſerv'd me long; 3 


To build his fortune, I will itrain a little, | 
For tis a bond in men. Give him thy _—_ * 
What you beſtow, in him I'll counterpoiſe, 

| And make him weigh with her. 


Old 4th. | er 1054 noble lord, 


Pawn me to this your honour, the is his. 


Tin. ben th hand to thee; mine honour on 3 : 


Zac. 
- FO nd not iis at the vieler of ning wy daughter » without 


my conſent, WARBURTON. 
I rather think an emendation neceſſary, and read 1 
Therefore well be him, Timon: 
His boneſly rewards bim in itſelf. 


That 'i is, * If he is honeſt, bene ft illi, I wiſh Ws 1 proper b 5 5 
an honeſt man, but his honeſty gives him no claim to my daughter The 
| farſt tranſcriber probably wrote-—will be with him, which the m—_ not 
| underſtanding, changed to,—be will be, JonnsoN.. | 


1 think Dr. Warburton s explanation is beſt, becauſe It exacts no change. 


STEVENS. 
Therefore he will continue to be ſo, and is ſure of being ſufficiently | 

rewarded by the conſciouſneſs of virtue; and he does not need the additional | 
bleſſing of a beautifol and accompliſhed wife. os 
It has been objected, I forget by whom, if the old Athenian means _— 
| fay that Lucilius will ſtill continue to be virtuous, what occaſion has he to 

apply to Timon to interfere relative to this marriage? But this is raking 
| Shakſpeare write by the card, The words mean undoubtedly, that he will 

| be honeſt in his general conduct through life; in i every othet e tarert : 

| that now ERIE of. Maren b 5 e 


£30 6; 
Me one w— 
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TIMON OF ATHENS, 


56. Humbly I thank your lordſhip: Never may 
That ſtate or fortune fall into my keeping, : 
Which 1s not ow 0 to you !4 


[Exeunt Loucitivs and nd Athevian, 
Peet, Vouchlale my labour, and long live your lordſhip! 
Jim. I thank you; you ſhall hear from me anon: 
Go not away.—What have you there, my friend? 
Pain. A piece of painting; which I do beſcech | 
Your lordſhip to accept. 


Im. Painting i is welcome. 


The painting is almoſt the natural man ; 


For ſince diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 


He is but outſide: Theſe pencil'd figures are 


Even ſuch as they give out.5 I like your work ; 
And you ſhall find, I like it: wait attendance 
Till you hear further from me. 


Pain. The gods preſerve you! 
Tim, Well fare you, gentleman : Give me your hand; 
We mult needs dine W Yigg] your jewel 
Hat ſuffer'd under praiſe 
„„ What, my lord? ape: 
Jim. A mere ſatiety of commendations. 
If I ſhould pay you for't as tis extoll d, 
It would unclew me quite.“ . 


Jeu. My lord, tis ted: 


As thoſe, which el, would give ; But you well know, 


Things of like value, differing in the owners, 


Are prized by their maſters ;7 beheve't, dear lord, 


| You mend the jewel by wearing it. 


n | Well mocks.” 
Mer. No my good Wed; he ſpeaks the common tongue, 


FE Which all men wo with him, ng 
- e 


4 The meaning is, Jar x me never benen th 1 any thing that I 
3 4 but as owed or due to 768 3 held for your ſervice, and at * 


N JonNs ov. 


? Pictures have no hypocriſy ; 5 they are e what they profeſs to be. 


Jounson, » | | 
6 To arches bs to untoind a ball of 3 To aneclew a man, is to draw ” 
gut the Whole maſs of his fortunes. JonnsoN. 


5 7 Are rated according! ro the eſteem 1 in which their  poſtefſr 1 is held. 


- Jounaen: 
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> MR TIMON OF ATHENS, 


Tim, Look, who comes here, Wall you be chid? 


"Ws ArtMANTUS. 2 


Jeu. We will bear, with your lordſhip. 


Mer. He'll ſpare none. 


Tim, Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus! 

Apem. Till I be gentle, ſtay for thy good morrow ; 
When thou art Timon's dog, and theſe knaves honeſt. 

Tim. Why doſt thou call them knaves! ? thou [Know then 


not. 
| Adem. Are they not Athenians M 
Tim. 18. 


Adem. Then I repent not. 


' Feav. You know me, Apemantus. 
Apem. Thou know'ſt, I do; I called thee by thy n name. 
Jin. Thou art proud, Apemantus. . 
Apem. Of nothing ſo much, as that Iam not like Timon, 
Tim, Whither art going? 
| A. To knock out an | honeſt Athenian' 8 brains. 


This is ſpoken dein x=, as Mr. Cog 10 ſomewhere ;——friking his 


hand on his breaſt, 5 
&« Wot you who named me firſt the kinge 8 dogge? 282 cy Ariſtippus in S's: 
Damon and Pythias. FARMER. 25 
Apemantus, I think, means to ſay, that Timon is not to receive 1 

gentle good morrow from him till that ſhall happen which never will 
happen; till Timon is transformed to the ſhape of his dog, and his knaviſh _ 
followers become honeſt men. Stay for thy good morrow, ſays he, till I _ 
de gentle, which will happen at the ſame time when thou art Timon' FS 


dog, &c. i. e. never. MAL ONE. 


Mr. Malone has juſtly explained the drift of Apemantus. "Sack another 
reply occurs in Troilus and Crelſida, where, hs deſirous to avoid a 
from Creſſida, ſays to her; give me one . 


„ When Helen is a maid again,” Sc. STEEVENS. | 0 


4 The very imperfect ſtate in which the ancient copy of this play has 
reached us, leaves a doubt whether ſeveral ſhort ſpeeches in the preſent 
ſcene were deſigned for verſe or broſe. 1 have therefore made 1 no attempt: 


at regulation. STEEVENS: | 


| OD TO. 
OM See this character of: a cynic fnaly drawn bs Lucian, ! in his Auctin 3 
tbe Pbiloſapbers; and how well Shakſpeare has copied it. Wan BURTON. 8 


3 When thou haſt gotten a better character, and inſtead of being 
Timon as thou art, ſhalt be changed to Timon's dog, and become more 
| worthy kindneſs and ſalutation. JohN soo. 
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IMO N OP ATHENS. 311 
Tim. That” $ a deed thou'lt die for. 


Afem. Right, if doing nothing be death by the law. 
Tim, How likeft thou this picture, Apemantu | ? 
Aßpem. The beſt, for the innocence. _ 
Jin. Wrought he not well, that painted it? 


Apem. He wrought better, that made the painter; and yet 
| he's but a filthy piece of work, 


Pain. You are a dog.s 


 Apem. Thy mother's of my generation What 8 we. if 1 
be „ 
Jim. Wilt dine with i me, Apemantus ? * 
Apem. No; I eat not lords. 
Tin. An thou ſhould' ſt, thou'dſt anger =" . 
| Apem, O, they eat ford: ; ſo they come by great bellies, 7 
Tim. That's a laſcivious apprehenſion, 
Apem. So thou apprehend'ſt it: Take it for thy labour. 
Lem. How doſt thou like this jewel, Apemantus? 


Apem. Not ſo well as rpms which will not colt a 
man a doit. 


Fim. What doſt 9 think tis — 


: 1 Not worth my thinking. Ho- now, poet? 3 
Poet. How now, philoſopher? 


Apem. Thou lieſt. 
Poet. Art not one? 
VVV 


Poet. Then 1 lie not. PO 


Adem. Art not a poet? . 
ie 


Apem, I hen FREY lieſt: 1 in ar laſt work, where thou | 


haſt feign'd him a worthy fellow. 


Peet, That's not feign'd, he is ſo. 5 e e 
Abem. Ves, he is worthy of thee, 1 to pay "hes 101 thi | 


Br PR He, that loves to be flatter'd, 1s ry 0 the fat. : 
5 terer. Heavens, that 1 were a lord! 1 | 


- Ow, | 


5 This eech, which is given to the Painter | in the old ations. in the 


madern ones mult have been transferred to the Foet by miſtake: it evi- 
dently belongs to the former. RI Sox. 


6 Alluding to the proverb: 1 © Plain dealing is a ieee, but they that uſe 


5 it Te e : STEKLVENS: 


1 

4 

t 
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; 
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zi: _TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Tim, What would'ſt do then, Apemantus? 
a Apem. Even as Apemanes does now, hate a lord with my 
cart. | 
Tim, What, thyſelf 1225 
Ape m. Ay 333 
7 Whenlore! 3 
Apen. That I had no * wit to be a lord, an not 


Mer. 
8 This it is abfard, and unintelligible, But, as I have reſtored 


- thou a merchant | a 


| the text, 


That I bad fo hungry a wit to be a lord, 


| it is ſatirical enough of conſcience, viz, 1 would hate myſelf, fox bias 


no more wit than to covet fo infignificant a title. In the ſame ſenſe, 


Shakſpeare uſes lean-wwitted in his King Richard II: 


«© And thou a lunatick, lean-gbitted fool, WARBURTON. 


The meaning may bez, —I ould hate myſelf for patiently enduring to be a | 


lord. This is ill enough expreſſed. Perhaps ſome happy change may ſet 
it right, [I have tried, and can do 2 yet 4 cannot er concur 


with Dr. Warburton. Joun SONs 


Mr. Heath reads: 
That I bad ſo wrong'd my Wit to be @ lord, | Ee 
But the paſſage before a is in my opinion, irremediably corrupted. . 
| © STEEVENS. 
Perhaps the compoſitor has tranſpoſed the words, and they ſhould be 


read thus: 


55 Angy that bad no witz—to be a lord. 
Or, : 
=  Argry to be a brd, —that I bad n9 wit, | BLACKSTOXE. 


5 Perhaps we ſhould read: 


| That I bad an apy wiſh t be a lord; | 7 | 
meaning, that he would hate himſelf for having wiſhed in his. anger to 


. become 2 lord. For it is in anger that he ſays; 


« Heavens, that I were a lord !” M. MasoN. 
| I believe Shakſpeare was thinking of the common expreſſion—be bat 
uit in bis anger; and that the dithculty ariſes here, as in many other 


| places, from the original editor's paying no attention to abrupt ſentences, | | 
| Our author, I ſuppoſe, wrote: N 


That ] bad no ang y wit. —To be a lod ! 1 

Art thou, 6 e 5 

Apemantus | is aſked, why after having wiſhed to be a lord, he Fenty ES 
Hate himſelf, He replies,—For this reaſon; tha! I had no wit [or dil- 

cretion] in my anger, but was abſurd enough to wiſh myſelf one of that ſet 


of men, whom I deſpiſe. He then exclaims with indignation—To be a 7 


lord !—Suchis my conjecture, in which however I have not fo much con- 
Hence as to depart from the mode in which this paſſ abe has been Rieber to : 


5 exhibited, Maroxx. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Bur, Ay, Apemantus. _ 
Abem, Traffick confound thee, if the gods will not ! 
Mer. If traflick do it, the gods do it. 


Apem, Traftick” 8 thy. god, and * god conroung thee! 


Finnen WN Enter a Servant, 


Tim. What trumpet's that ? 
Serv. b Alcibiades, and 
Some twenty horſe, all + companionſhip, 5 
Tom, Pray, entertain them; ; give them guide to us.— 


Exeu- Jome 3 | 


Yau muſt acgds dine with me :—Co not you. hence, 
Till I have thank'd you; and, when dinner's done, 
Show me this piece. —Iam Toy tul of your ſights.— 


. ALC IBIADES, with TTY Company. 


Moſt wecome, bx, "24.01 ” ſalute 
Apem, 80, fo: there! — | 

Aches contract a oy ſtarve your fn; »ple joints 11 

That there ſhould be {mall love mongſt theſe ſweet knaves, 


And all this cour ſy! The ſtrain of man's bred out 
Into baboon and monkey.“ 


Alcib. Sir, you have fav'd my longing, and I feed 
Mott hungry on your fight, 


0 | Rign it welcome, fir: | 
_Erewe e Copart,? ell ſhare a bounteous t time 


company, but that they are all ſub as Ale ibiades Hondurs with bis e 
WEE 5 214 1 fers OH edel 4 2 ith bem}: F. STEEVENS. 


9 Man is exhauſted and dege EL bob 2 hn or lineage ts worn | 


daten into a me nkey. Jonx sx. 

s 3 
Abt £5 depart. Common ſenſe favours my emendation. 
© Mr. Theoba'd propoſes do part. 
an acquaintance? with the! 


'DTHEOBALD, 
| Comm: on ſenſe may favour it, but 


quite fo propitious to his ernendarion. PEA and TRE: have the lam? 
meaning. So, in King John: 


« Hath willingly lupe ted with a part t. „„ 
5. e. Nath willing! Y par ted with a part of the thing in queſtion, 


Vou. VL. 85 e 


8 This exp rellion dies s not mean Webel that they all belong to one 


Mo depart 8 Though Alcibiades was to leave Timon, Timon N 


ang uage of Shakſpeare Would not have been 


STE EVEN. 
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314 "T1IMON or ATHENS. 


1n different Bog Pray you, let us in. 


Fn alt On Arr EM A NY Us 


Enter tavo Lords. 


1. Lord. What time a day 1s't, Apemantus ? ? 

Apem, Time to be honeſt, 

1. Lord. That time ſerves ſtill, 

Apem, The moſt accurſed hoy? that ſtill omit'ſt it. 
2. Lord. Thou art going to lord Timon's feaſt. 
Apem. Ay; to ſee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. 
2. Lord. Fare thee well, fare thee well. 

Apem. Thou art a fool, to bid me farewell twice. 


2, Lond. Why, Apemantus? 


Apem. Shouldſt have KP one to thyſelf, for 1 mean to 


| * thee none. 


Lord. Hang thyſel = 


42 em. No, I will do nothing at thy bidding make thy 


requeſts to thy friend. 
23. Lord. Away, etipeaceable dog, or I'll fourn thee hence, 


Ahe. J will fly, like a dog, the heels of the aſs. [Exit : 


„ en He: s oppoſite to humanity, Come, ſhall we in, 


And taſte lord 1 imon's bounty? he vugoen 
The very heart of kindneſs, 


2. Lord, He pours it out ; Plutus, the god of gold, 


Js but his Reward : no meed, 4 but he repays 


Sevenfold above itſelf; no gift to him, 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All uſe of quittance.s | 
1. Lord. „„ nobleſt na be carries, | 
That ever govern d man. 
2. Lord. Long may he live in fortunes! Shall we in? 
I, Lord. Vl N you companys e ee 


3 Read: 


_The more acc:rfed 3 Ri rsOox. 


* Meed, which in general fiznifies reward or recompence, in this plac are 
ſeems to mean deſert. STEEVENS. 


ne, All the cutomary returns made 1 In Giſcharge of obligations. 
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TIMON-OF ATHENS: 437 


h 'S: 0 E N E II. 
The ſame. 4 Room of State in Timon's Houſe, 


Hantboys playing loud muſick, A great banquet ſerved in; 


_ FLavivs and others attending ; then enter Trmon, AL. 
CIBIADES, Lucius, LUCULLUs, SEMPRONIUS, ard 


* other Arhemian See avith VEN Saves and Attend- 


ants. Then comes, dropping - niche all, Ar EMANTUS, 4% 
contented(y. | | 


Ven, Moſt honour'd Timon, 1 kth pleas'd the gods 


remember 


My father's age, and call him to long pence. 
Ile is gone happy, and has left me rich : 
Then, as in gratetul virtue I am bound 
Jo your free heart, I do return thoſe talents, 


Doubled, wich thanks, and ſervi ice, from whoſe | help 


I aderxiv'd liberty. 


Im. O, by no means, 


Honeſt Ventidius: you miſtake my love; 


] gave it freely ever; and there's none 


Can truly ſay, he gives, if he receives: | 
If our betters play at that game, we muſt not dare 
| 1 0 rnitat e them ; Pe aults that are rich, are fair.“ 


6 | Theſe two lines are abfardly' given to Timon. They mould be read 
. thus: * 


Tim. If our betters play at that Came, oe mußt mt. 
| Apem. Dare to imitate them. Faults that are rich are fair. 
This | is ſaid ſatirically, and in character. It was a ſober reflection in 


Timon; who by our betters meant the gods, which require to be repaid 
for benefits received; but it would be impiety in men to expect the ſame 
bobbſervance for the t -ifling good they do. Apemantus, agreeably to his 
character, perverts this ſentiment. 3 as if Timon had ſpokes of earthly 
| grandeur and potentates, who expect largeſt returns for their favours; 


and therefore, ironically N as above. WARBURTON» 5 
1 cannot ſee that theſe lines are more proper in any other mouth than 
Timon's, to whoſe character of generoſity and condeſcenſion they are very 


\ ſuitable, To ſuppoſe that by our berrers are meant the gods, is very harſh, 
\ becauſe to imitate the gods has been hitherto reckoned the higheſt pitch 
of human virtue. The whole is a trite and obvious thought, uttered by 
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316 4 IV ON OF ATH E Ns. 
Fen. A noble ſpitit. 5 2 
TT he "Bll lane, ceremonionſſy [Poking 01 TIMO RN. 
Tin 5 Nay, my lords; ceremony 
Was but devis'd at firſt, to ſet a gloſs 


On faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 


Recanting goodneſs, forry ere tis ſhown ;\ 


But where there is true friendſhip, there needs none. 
Pray, fit ; more welcome are ye to my fortunes, 


Than my - fortunes to. me. | 1725 At. 
I. Lord. My lord, we always he ave confeſs'd it. | 
Aten. Ho, ho, confeſo d it? hang'd it, have you not 27 
Tin. O, Apemantus i—you are welcome. 3 
Aßpem. 3 | . 


You ſhall not make me Fe or 


I come to have thee thruſt me out of doors. 
Tim, e, thou art a churl 4 you have BR A humour 
„„ mere | | ON 
Does not become a man, 'tis much to blame; — 


They ſay, my lords, that ira fror brevis 2 


. man's ever angry. 
Go, let bim have a table by himſelf; 


T For | 


Timon. with a kin of affected modeſty, 11 would: make any alteratl on, 


it ſhould be only to reform the numbers thus: 


Our velters ft lay that game; We muſt net dare - 
7” imitate them : faults that are rich are fair. Journ SON; 


The faults of rich perſons, and which contribute to the increaſe of tiches 


wear a plauſible appearance, and as the world goes are thought fair 3 3 bur” 
they are faults notwithſtanding. HEATH. 


Dr. Warburton with his uſual love of innovation, transfers the laſt word 
of the firſt of theſe lines, and the whole of the ſecond to Apemantys, 


Mr. Heath has juſtly obſerved that this cannot have been Shakipeare's 
intention, for thus Apemantus would be made to addreſs Timon perſon- 
ally, who muſt therefore have ſeen and heard him; whereas it appears. 


from a ſubſequent ſpeech that Timon had not yet taken notice of dim, as | 
| he ſalutes him with ſome furprize— 


„„ 0, Apemantus! —you are 3 55 | 
The term—-our betters, being uſed by the inferior claſſi -5 5 men when 


they ſpeak of their ſuperiors in the ſtate, Shakſpeare os ates. be | 
With his uſuai laxity, to expreſs perſons of high rank and fortune. | 


 Matont. 


3 There "SRD to be ſome akon here to a common 5 prov verbial ſaying 
ieee $ time: . 0 Confeſs and be hang d.“ Matos r 
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TIMON- OE ATHENS, 317 
Nor 1s he fit for it, indeed. 
Ape m. Let me ſtay at thine own eee Timon 
I come to obſerve; I give thee w Thing on't. | 
Tim, I take no heed of thee; thou art an Athenian 


- 


therefore welcome: I myfelf would have no power: *priythec 


+ ® 


| Jet my meat make thee ſilent. | 
Apem. I fcorn thy meat ; "two! 1d che! Ke me; for 1 mould 


% 
«a. * 


Ne'er flatter thee.*—QO you gods! what a num 


Lo. 


Of men eat Timon, 2 and + Sees 


4 
LG Lee 


It grieves mer te te Tee 19 . 7550 their meat 
In one man's blood ;3 7 the madneſs is, 


He cheers them up too, | : 
I wond er, men dare tru them felyes x with me 


9494 — * 114 is * 
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if terit, the reading of the ald editions „ may be right, though no other 

$nfa; c2-of. it has been, or poſiibly. can be pr: 1 y 
actual uſe in the nietropd! „ at this day. RITsO&. 

9 If this be the true 1 reading, the ſenſe is, 4% A beniaus are al "ome 10 
ſhare my fortune: | 

I woul: meietf have no 2 are right or power in kbit ha. uſe, Pede 
We miglit re ad —T ”my Tou! hawe no poor. I would have every Athe- 
nian confider himſelf as Joint poiteflor of my fortune, To HNSON. 

T underſtand Timon's meaning to be: T myfelf world | have 15 power to 
make thee filent, but I with thou would'{t let my meat make thee filents 


Timon, like a polite landlord, diſclaims all ort er over dhe meaneſt or moſt 


trouble ſoſge of his gueſts.“ 1 YRWHIT To | 
Theft words refer to what follows, not to that which precedes. | I claim 


no E£x1r AO ordinary potuer in 112 It of my fe xr bat of the t teaſe: 1 I <viſþ n 70 


24 4 17 nOWevery in 


my commands to im poſe ſilence on any ones but though 1 "yy ef do not * n you 


fo ene, Ker my meat ſtab your mouth. Marosst. 


The meaning 185 — | cou'd not ſwallow hv. meat, for [ could not pay 


| for i It Lo ith ! Aatteryz and what was Kren me with an ill will would Qick in 


5 Fa here haps the ſignification of b: _ 8 | 
3 The allufion is to a pack of hounds train: Py to purſuit by bolng grati- 


fied with the blood of an animal which they kill, and the wonder! 18 chat 


the animal on Which my are 1 cheers than to the chaſe. 


„ Louxsox. 
3 


— — — — TT 


318 TIMON OF ATHENS; 
Methinks, they ſhould invite them without knives; 
Good for their meat, and ſafer for their lives, 
There's much example for't; the fellow, that 
Sits next him now, parts bread with him, and pledges 
The breath of bim in a divided draught, | | 75 
the readieſt man to kill him: it has been prov'd. _ 
F Ju CE: 
Were a huge man, 1 ſhould fear to Arial at meals; | 8 
Leſt they ſhould ſpy my windpipe's dangerous notes: 
Great men ſhovld drink with harneſs ® on their throats. 
Tim. My lord, in heart ;7 and let the health go round, 
2. Lord. Let it flow this way, my good lord, 1 
Hen. Flow this wav! | 
A bravefcllow !—he keeps his tides well, Timon 1 
Thoſe healthe will make tice, and thy ſtate, look ill. 
Here's that, which is too weak to be a ſinner, 
HBoneſt water, which ne'er left man i'the mire ; 
This, and my food, are equals; there's no odds, 
Feaſts are too 6 as to give thanks to the gods, 


if Aremantus” $ Grace, OR 
EZ Immortal gods, I crave 10 pelf; 
| 1 pra ' for no man but myſelf: 
| Grant I may never prove ſo fond, 
J vit man on his oath or bond ; 
| Or a bai lit, for her eveeping ;_ 
| Or a dog, that feems a Jeeping s , 
| 05 4 
4 It was the cuſtom in our author's time fp every gueſt to bring his ] 
cn knife, which he occaſionally whetted on a ſtone that hung behind the | 
4 door. One of theſe whetſtones may be ſeen in Parkinſon's Muſeum. 
[© They were ſtrangers, at that period, to the uſe of forks, RITSORN. | 
| he notes of the windpige {cer to be only the indications which | 
thow where the witdpipe is. JOHNSON. . 
Shakſpeare is very fond of making uſe of muſica! terms, he is M0 
ſpeaking of the human body, and wvindpipe and notes r 5 of 2ö¶ MW 
quibble, STEFVENS» 1 | e VV 
5 1. e. armour. STEEVENS. 5 | | 'E 
7 Thats, mp lor d's bealth With 12 2 frcerity. An emendation has been pro- = 
| poled thus: 1 5 


My love in 7 NI 
| but! it is not neceſſary. Persson. 


re pr oo 


that "then thou might'ſt kill em, anc hin me to 'em. 


can with modeſty ſpeak in your own behalf; 

Iconfirm.3 O, you gods, think I, what need we h: ve any 
friends, if we could never have need of them? they were 
the moſt needleſs creat oy. living, mould we 
for them: and would mo 


up in caſes, that keep their ſounds to themſelves, Why, I 
have often wiſh'd myſelf poorer, that I might come nearer to 
: 706. We are born to do benefits: and What better or pro- 
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« Or a Lee ßer with my freedom ; 
Or my friends, if 1 ſhould need ein. 
Amen. So fall wt: 
Bib men fin, and I eat root, [Ea Eat: and dr © 


Much Ry dich thy good heart, Apemantus! 


Tim, Captain Alcibiades, your hea rt's in the field now 
Alcib, My heart 1s ever at your ſervice, my lord. 


Fim. You had rather be at a breaktalt of enemic S, t! han a 
dinner of friends. 


Aleib. So they were bleeding-new, my lord, 9 Nick 
meat like them; I could with my - beſt friend at ſuck a teat 


Azem, Would all thoſe flatterers were thine enemies then; 
Fw) 

1. Lord. Might we but have th: happineſs, 1 lord, thut 

you would once uſe our hearts, v. rhereby we might exprels 


— 


ſome part of our zeals, we mould think curſelves for ever 


5 perfect. 9 


Tim. O, no doubt, my good ed bat the gods ; them. 


' ſelves have provided that 1 ſhall have much help from vou: 


How had you been my friends elſe ? why have you that 


__ charitable title from thouſands, did you not chie!ly belong 


to my heart ? I have told more of you to my wy than you 
1 


d Ui 


165 far 


ne'er T5 ule. 
t reſemble ſweet inſtruments hung 


| _ PETET = 
s Pr. 1 aſs to read ug. Rrep. 


9 That is, arrived at the perfection of happineſs. Jonxson. | 
2 Charitable fignifies, dear, endearing, "Ales, in Engliſh, are culled 


| Charities, and from thence we may colle & that our anceſtors 3 Wal in 


What the virtue of alms-giving £0! nſiſted ; : not in the 4, but in the 4. iſpsfi- 
Go eons WaruukTon.. | 


The meaning is n "TE Why a are you 4 ſt! neviſfied Bs th gu- 


1 Cats by that title of endearment, was there not à particular connection 
and intercourſe of tenderneſs between you and me? 


JonunsoN, 
3 1 fix your charaQtecs firmly in my own mind,  Joanzo5, . 


F 4 
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perer can we call our own, than the riches © our friends ? 
O, what a precious comfort cis, to have ſo many, like bro. 
thers, commanding one another's fortunes! O joy, e'en made 
away ere it can be born! 4 Mine eyes cannot hold out water, 
methinks : to forget their faults, I drink to you.“ | 

Apem. Thou weep'ſt to make them drink, Timon. 

2. Lord. Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And, at that inſtant, like a babe 7 ſprung up. 

Apem. Ho, ho! I laugh to think that habe a baſtard, 

3. Lord. 1 promiſe you, my lord, you mov'd me much. 


Ape, Much!“ 5 7 e 


Jim. What means that trump! ? How now? 


Enter a Servant. 


PLES. Pleaſe you, my lord, there are certain ladies mot 
| defirous of admittance. 


Ti im. Ladies! ? What are their wills? 


Sorin; 


+ Tears being the effet both of joy and rie, fupplict our author with 


an opportunity of conceit, w hich "he ſeldom fails to Ty dulze. Timon, 
wWaeeping with a kind ef tender pleaſure, cries out, © „% mace anvay, 


de -ftroyed, turned to tears, befreit can be bern, before it can be 10 uy 


pofſeſſed. Jonneon, 
S In the original edit'on che words ftand thus: Ine eyes cannot hold 


out & watery melt. To forget their faults I d int to you. Perhaps the trug 
reading is this: 3 eyes cannot Bo. 4 eut; they water, Met hindi, te for- 
get their faults, J quill drink to yu. Or it may be explains d without any 


change. Mine To ee 2 u TAatcrs th lat Is, cannot keep water from 12 
b:caking in upon them. JouN SON. | 


© Sir T. Hanmer reads: — e make them drink th ce; An d js foll: 1 by 
Dr. Warburton, I think, without ſufficient reaſon. The covert ſenſe of 
Apemantus is, zobat eu !cof7, hey get. JohN SON. „„ 


7 That is, a wve-ping babe, JOHNSON. | 

I queſtion if Shakſpeare meant the propriety of alluſion to be carried 

quite ſo far. To look for Balis in the eyes of Another is no UNCOMMON 
expreſſion. STEVENS. | 


Does not Lucullus dwell on Timon's 5 metaphor by referring to circum- | 
ſtances preceding the birth, and means joy was conceived in their eyes; 
and ſprung up there, like the motion of a babe in the womb? TORE 
The word corceftiin, in the preceding line, ſhows, I think, that 


Mr. Tollet's interpretation of this paſſage is the true one. Maron. 


e Ape mantus means to ſay, — That's extraordinary. Much was formerly 
an expreflion of ad miration; and is been uſc d, as here, lronically 2 


, aud with ſome indication. of contempt. TEEVENS 


. 
; 
: 


15 
1 


| Muſick, make their welcome.®_ 
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Serv. There comes with them a Wesen er, my lord, 


which bears that office, to ſignify their picaſures, 


Tim, 1 Pray let them be admitted. 


Euter CuerD; 


Cup. Hail t to hes: worthy Timon: —4 ind to all 
That of his bounties taſte! —The fire beſt ſenſes 
Acknowledge thee their patron ; and come free! y 
To gratulate thy plenteous boſom: Ihe ear, 
Taſte, touch, ſmell, all pleas'd from thy table riſe 3 


They only now come but to feaſt thine eyes. 


Tin. They are welcome all; let thein have kind admit- 
tance:— Fe | 


1. Lord, You fee, my lord, how ample you are belov'd. 
Mujick, | 


7 Their 40 touch, all Hleas'd a ty table riſe, 
They ory cao 


"The 25 ſenſes are talked of by Cupid: but three of them only are made | 
out; and thoſe in a very heavy unintelligible manner, tis plain therefore 


we ſhould read : 
| Th! ear, taſte, touch, ſmell, pleas 4 from thy table iſe 
Theſe only nov, &. Te 
i. e. the five ſenſes, Timon, acknowledge thee their patron; four of them, 


- viz. the hearing, taſte, touch, and | ſmell, are all feaſted at thy board; and theſe 


ladies come with me to entertain your igt in a maſque. Ma it: nger, in 


his Duke of Milla. ne, copied the paſſage from Shakſpeare z and apparently | 


before it was thus corrupted; where, ſpeaking of a dne he lays 7 
EE All that may be had | 
3 6% 70 pleaſe the eye, the ear, ſtate, touch, or ſmell, 
Are carefully provided,” WARBURTON. 
Dr. Warburton and the lubſequent editors omit the word==a/]; but 


omiſſion is the moſt dangerous mode of emendation. The corrupted word 
here, ſhews that—The ear was intended to be contracted into ove __ 
ſyllable z and table alſo. was probably uſed as taking up ony the time of a 


n. onoſyllable. MALON E. 


185 Perhaps the preſenr arrangement of the 3 ng ; words, re aders 
monoſyllabification n-ediefs.” SYBEVENS, | 


8 Perhaps the port wrote: FE: 
1 Medic, make 8 their wve!come, | 
So, 1 in Macbub 5 2 
| We will require her 3 | VVV 
10 Flenounct it tor: me, br, to al our friends,” Sinz | 


"#3. 


[ Exit CUPID, 


* 
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Mi fact. Ne- enter CUPID, with a maſque of Ladies as 8 | 


with lules in their hands, daucing, and playing. 


Aperm. Hey dey! what a ſweep of vanity comes this w way! 
They dance !ꝰ they are mad women. 


Like madneſs is the glory of this life, 

As this pomp ſhows to a little oil, and root. 

Wie make ourſelves fools, to diſport ourſelves ; 

And ſpend our ſlatteries, to drink thoſe men, 

Upon whoſe age we void it up again, 

With poiſonous ſpite, and envy. Who lives, that's not 

Depraved, or depraves? who dies, that bears 

Not one ſpurn to their graves of their friends” gift ?3 
TIT ſhould fear thoſe, that dance before me now, 

Would one day ſtamp upon me: It has been done; 

Men ſhut cheir doors againſt a ſetting ſun, 


Tho herds + iſe from table, 41 much adoring of Timon ; and, 


1% fora their loves, each fingles out an Amazin, and all 


dance, men with women, a 2 A ain or two te the hautbaye, 


9 and cenſe. 


Tim. You have done our pleaſures much We fair ladies, 


Set a fair faſhion on our entertainment, ö 
Which was not half ſo beautiful and Kind; 

You have added worth unto't, and lively luſtre, 
And entertain'd me with mine own device z4 
 Jamto thank you for it. 


4; Lady: 
read: 


Theſe are 4 2U01 an. TyswarrT 


2 The glory of this life is very near to madneſs, as "nay be made appear from 
bis pomp, exhibited in a place where a phil ſapher is feeding on i and roots, 


When we ſee by example how few are the neceſſaries of lite, we learn What 


madneſs there is in ſo much ſuperfluity. JonxgoN. 
The word /ike in this place does not expreſs reſemblance, but equality. 


Apemantus does not mean to ſay that the glory cf this life was like mad- 
neſs, but it was 5% as much madneſs | in the eye of reaſon, as the pomp. 


a appeared to be, when compared to the frugal repaſt of a philoſopher, 


3 That is, given them by their friends. Jonns0N. 


7 The maſſe appears to have deen defigned by Timon to furprize his 
Sueſts. e 98 2 | * 20] 


9 1 believe They dance to be a marginal note only; ; and perhaps we ſhould 1 


NI. Mason; 8 


— * = - * * 7 _ a 0 4 2 * 5 


OO eee . 8. 2 . * 5 
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1. Lady. My lord,s you take us even at the beſt.5 _ | 
Apen. Faith, for the worſt is my thy ; and would not hold 


taking,“ 1 doubt me. 


Jim. Ladies, there is an idle banquet 


Attends you: Pleaſe you to diſpoſe yourſclres, 


All Lt: 25 Moſt thankful ly, my lord. | 
[E: veunt Cuerp, aud Ladies. 
Jin. Flavius, 


Fla. N 1y lord. 


Ds T he little calket brin 19 me hither. 
av. Yes, my 7 d, More jewels yet! _ | 
There 3 is no crolling him in his humour ;* | [A ide. 


Elſe I fhonld tell him, — Well, —i' faith: I ſhould, 


When all's ſpent, he'd be crofs'd then, an he could.9. 


r 

: | „ i e 
5 In the old copy this ſpeech is given to the 1 Lord. I have ventured 

to change it to the 1 Lady, as Mr. Edwards and Mr, FRE as well as Dr. 


Johnſon, concur in tne emendation. STEEVENS. 


'The conjeCture of Dr. Johnſon, who obſerves,: that Lon aly was probably 
et down in the MS. is well en ded; for that abbreviation is uſed in the. 


old copy in this very ſcene, and in many otner places. 1 52 next ſpeech, 


however coarſe the alluſion couched under the word 7a 
the matter beyond a doubt. MaALON E. 
© Perhaps we ſhould read. 
m— ever et the be . 


* may be, puts | 


s Act TH, N i 


« Ever at the beſt,” Ty RWHIT To | 
Tale us & wen at the beſt, I believe, Es; you have ſeen the bent we can 


| 00. They are ſuppoſed to be hired dancers, and therefore there is no 


impropriety in ſuch 1 confeſſion. Mr. Malone's ſubſequent re on, 
however, pleaſes me better t ti an my own. STEEVENS. | 

I believe the meaning 15, % You have pains the fairoſt of us,“ (£9 
uſe the words of Lucullus in a Tabſequent ſc 3) vou have eſtimated us 
too highly, perhaps above our deferts. LE . | | 

7 i. e. bear b. andling, words w hich (if my memory does not Jetelve; mie are 
employed to the ſame parpole-ty anothefofour author? s plays. STEEVENS, 

Read: There-i is no crujing pm in this his bunour, BiTsS9N. | 

The poet does not Mean here, tha it he would be croſs'd in humour, 
but that he would have his % ind ceſs d with mon-y, if he could. He is 
playing on the word, nd alluding to our old filver penny, uſed before K. 


Edward the Firſt's time, which had a croſs on the reverſe with a creaſe, 
that it might be more caſily broke into halves and quarters, half-pence 


and farthings. From this penny, and other pieces, Was cur commen 

expreſſion Cerived,f have not à cto ls abcat mc; l. e. not a piece of 

money. TEO. Gs: | „„ 
b E 
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"Tis pity, bounty had not eyes behind ;9 


| That man might ne'er be wretched for his mind. 


Exit, and returns, ewith the caſet.. 
1. Lord, Where ba our men ? 


Serv. | | Here, my lord, in readineſs, 
2. Lord. Our horſes, | 
Tim. O my friends, I have one word 


>To ſay to you :—Look you, my good lord, I muſt 


Entreat you, honour me ſo much, a | _ 
Advance this jewel; F 
Accept, and wear it, kind my lord, 


1. Lord. I am ſo far already in your gifts, 
All. do are we all. 7 


Enter a Servant, 


Serv. My lord, there are certain nobles of the le nate 
Newly alighted, and come to viſit „. 
Tim, T hey are 1 welcome. | 


Flac TY beſeech your honour, - 
Vouch ſafe me a a word; it does concern you near, „ 
Jin. Near? why then another. time I'll hear VVV 
Ipreythee let us be provided 5 —_— 
Jo ſhow them entertainment. oo ot Ho oe ol [3 
Flaw I fearce know how. Ade. = 


Enter another Servant. | | = 4; | 
2. Serv. May it pleaſe your honour, the lord Lucius, g | 


Out of his free love, hath preſented to you 


Four milk-white horſes, trapp'd in ſilver. 
Fin I mall accept them fairly: let the preſents 


Enter a third Servant. 


Be worthily entertain'd, How now, what news? 
3. Serv. Pleaſe you, my lord, that honourable gentleman, 

lord Lucullus, entreats your company to-morrow to hunt with 

bim; and has ſent your honour two brace of greyhounds, 
Tim, I'll hunt with him; And let them be recelv'd, 


| Not without fair reward. 


Flaw, At. $i” What will this come to? ONE 
He: 
To tes the chiforics that are following her, BY N SN. 
2 For nobleneſs of ſoul. JounsoN. 
3 To Neferk it to raiſe it to honour by wearing It, Jonxs R. 
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| He commands us to provide, and give TY gifts, 


And all out of an empty coffer.— 


Nor will he know his purſe ; or yield me this, 


To ſhow him what a beggar his heart is, 


Being of no power to make his wiſhes good; 
His promiſes fly fo beyond his ſtate, 


That what he ſpeaks is all in debt, he owes 


For every word; he 1s ſo kind, that he now 


Pays intereſt for? t; his land's put to their books. 


Well, would I w ors gently put out of 2 885 
Before I were forc'd out! 


Happier 1s he that has no friend to "8 

'Than ſach as do even enemies exceed. | | 

I bleed ny tor my lord. | | 8 
Tim, Von do Joarſely es 


Much wrong, you bete too much of your own merits ;— 
| 18 my lord; a trifle of our love. | 
0 rd. With more than common thanks I will receive it. 


3. Lord. O, he is the very ſoul of bounty! 
Tim And now I remember me, my lord, you gave 
Good words the other day of a bay courſer 


| F rode on: it is yours, becauſe you lik'd it. 


2. Lord. ] beſeech you, pardon me, my lord, in that. 


Jin. You may take my word, my lord; 1 know, no FE 
Can juſtly praiſe, but what he does afe&: 1 


1 weigh my friend's affection with mine own; 


Il tell you true. Il call on vou. 


„ font None is: welcome. 
Tim, | take all ant your ſev eral vificarions 


So kind to heart, tis not enough to give 


Methinks, I could deal kingdoms 5 to my friends, 


And ne'er be Weary. —Alcthiades, 
| "Then 
4 Pr. Jobofon reads, tell you, dec in which he bh been heedlefsly 
followe ed; for though the change does not affect the ſenſe of the paſſage, 

It is quite unneceſſary, as may be proved by numerous ane; in our 


author 5 dialogue. STEEVENS. 


5 Thus the paſſage Rood in all the editions before Sir T. Hanmer's 5, who | 


reſtored-—7T7p ks Jon N SOU. 


I have ili iced the words inſerted by 811 ＋. Haan What 1 ANY 
already given, ſays Timon, i is not ſufficient on the occaſion: Methinks 1 
7 Sou d deal bacd ms, i. e. could diſpenſe them on every fide with an 


gru adging ciitribu 8 like that with Which I could deal out cards, 


| STEEVENS, 
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1 IM ON OF ATHENS. 


Thou art a ſoldier, therefore ſeldom rich, 
It comes in charity to thee : for all thy living 


IS mongſt the dead; and all the lands thou haſt 


Lie in a pitch'd field. 


„„ Ay, defiled land, o my lord. 
1. Lord, We are fo victuouſly bound.— 
| Tim, os And lo. 
Am I to you. 5 | | 
2: Lord," v0 infinitely endear'd, 
1 1 All to you. Lights, more lights. 
„ Ihe beſt of happineſs, | 


13 and fortunes, keep with you, lord Timon! 


Tim, Ready for his friends.“ 
[ Exennt ALCIBIADES, Lords, Se. 


Hee, | What a coil's here! 


| 9 of becks, 400 jutting out of bums! 


I doubt whether their legs 2 be worth the ſums. 


That are given for 'em. Friendſhip' s full of dregs: 


Methinks, falſe hearts ſhould never have ſound lops, - ; 


Thus honeft fools lay out their wealth on court ies. 


Tin, Now, Apemantus, if RON wert not ſullen, , 
14 be good to thee, | 
Apent, 


6 I, —is * ole ties „Which apparently depends on a very low quibble 0 
Alcibiades is told, that his Hate lies in a pitch'd ed. Now Liteb, as Fal- 


ſtaff fays, dotb defile. Alcibiades therefore replies, that his eſtate lies in 
d. filed land. This, as it happened, was not ancerſtoods and all the editors. | 


| publiſhe ed: 


| 1 defy bade Joux sow. . | 
I being always printed in the old copy for Ay, the editor ot the ſecond 
folio made the abſurd alteration mentioned by Dr. Johnſon. . Mar ONE. 
7 All good wiſhes, or all happineſs to you. STEEvVENS. | 
8 I ſuppoſe, for the ſake of enforcing the ſenſe, as well as refloring the 


meaſure, we ſhould read: 


Ready ever for bis friends, STEEVENS. _ | 
9 Peck means a ſalutation made with the head. To Jos: e | Is . 


0 to offer a ſalutation. JouNsoN. 


Jo ſerve a beck, means, I believe, to pay a  courtly chedience to a HE It 
happens then that the word beck has no leſs than four diſtinct ſignifications. 
In Drayton's Polyo/bion, it is enumerated among the appelations of mall 
freams of woater. In Shakſpeare S Anteny and Cleopatra, it has its common 
meaning—a fign of invitation made by the hand, In Timor „it appears to 


denote a bro, and in Lyly's play, a nod of dignity or command. S EEVENS, = 


2 He plays upon the word . as it bis nißßes a imo, and a Sow 0! wel 75 | 
5% ances Jun NSON« Y | 
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VVVVVVVVV%J%%% V 
If 1 ſhould be brib'd too, there would be none left 
To rail upon thee; and then thou would'ſt fin the faſter. 
Thou giv'ſt ſo long, Timon, I fear me, thou 
Wilt give away thyſelf in paper ſhortly 33 
What need theſe feaſts, pomps, and vain glories ; ? 
N Nays. | 
An you begin to rail on ſociety once, 

Jam ſworn, not to give regard to you. ena 
Farewell; and come with better muſick. 3%%%ͤ;õͤĩÆꝓE.ꝑE . al 
| Apen. | e 80; — 


Thou'lt not hear me now, thou ſhalt not then, I'll lock 


Thy heaven 4 from thee. O, that men's cars ſhould be 
To counſel deaf, but not to Rade pe „ (EEx. 


ACT. II. SCENE I. 
The e 5 A | Rane in a Senator's Hanse. 


e a Senator, with papers is bits had © 


Fes And late, five thouſand to Varro; and to 1 
He owes nine thouſand; beſides my former ſum, 
Which makes it five ans twenty, —Siul in motion 
Of raging waſte ? It cannot hold; it will not. 
If I want gold, ſteal but a beggar $ dog, 

And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold: 

If I would ſeil my horſe, and buy twenty 5 more. 
Better than he, why, give my horſe to Timon, 
Aſk nothing, give it him, it foals me, ſtraight, 
Aud may hories: No porter at his e gate; 


3 1. e. . 1 by his fences 85880 "Wang WanBvaron. | 
4 The pleaſure of being flattered. JoansoN. ” 


Apemantus never intended, at any event, to flatter Timon, nor did 
Timon expect any flattery from him. By bis heaven he means goed 


advice, the only thing by which he could be laved, The following lines . 


confirm this explanation. M. Mason. | 
5 Dc, Farmer propoſes to read —1wain; REED, 
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; Put on a moſt i importunate alpect, 


328 TIMON OF ATHENS. 


But rather c one that ſmiles, and ſtill invites® 


All that paſs by, It cannot hold; no reaſon 
Can found his ſtate in ſafety,” . Caphis, ho! 


Caphis, I ſay! 


Enter Car RHIs. 
ITY lere, fir; What is your pleaſure? 


Sen. Get on your cloak, and haſte you to lord Timon; 
Importune him for my monies ; be not ceas ds 


With ſlight denial z nor then filenc d, when— 
Commend me 19 your mafter—and the cap 

Plays in the right hand, thus: but tell him, ſirrah, 
My uſes cry to me, 1 mult ſerve my turn 


Out of mine own ; his days and times are paſt, 
And my reliances on his fracted dates 
Have ſmit my credit: I love, and honour him? 


But muſt not break my back, to heal] his finger: 


Immediate are my needs; and my relief 
Muſt not be toſs-d and turn'd to me in words, 
Put find ſupply immediate, Get you gone; 


A viſage 


6 Imagine that a line is loſt be In which the behaviour ofa ſurly porter 
was deſcribed, JohNsox. 

There is no occation to ſuppoſe the loſs. of a Hine. Seernneſs was the- 
characteriſtick of a porter. There appeared at Killingworth cattle, [I; 75] 


CO a porter, tall of parſon, b ig ot lim, an d ſtearne of ccuntinauns. FarMER, 


So alſo, in A Knight's Conjuring, &c. by Decker: „ You miſtake, if you 
imagine that Plutoes ferter is 1: ke one of the »fe big fellowes that ſtand like 5 
gyants at Lordes gates, Kc.—yet hee $ as ſurly as thoſe key-turners are,” 

DSTEEVENT, 

The word—one, in the ſzcond line, does not refer to porters but means a 


| Peng, He has no ſtern forbi dding porterat his gate, to wes 4 people ours - 
© but a perſon who invites them in. M. Mascx. 


7 Old copy—ſound.}] The ſuppoſed meaning of this mut . b 


reaſen, by ſounding, fathoming, or trying, 2. 's fate, can find it ge. Put 
as the words ſtand, er p that's; reap can lately Jonas bi 2 89 1 
| read UF: | 5 


no reaſon : 
Ga found bis late i in SINE 


Reaſon cannot fine his fortune do "have any ſafe c or folid: Fase 


The types of the firſt printer of this play were fo worn and defaced, that | 


7 and / are not always to be diſtinguiſhed. FORM SON, 


L i e. er d. STEEVENS, 


TIMON OF ATHENS, 329 


A vilage of demand; ſor, 1 do fear, 

When every feather ſticks in his own wing, 

Lord Timon will be left a naked gull,“ 

Which flaſhes* now a phœnix. Get you gone. 
Caph. I go, fir. 
Ser. | go, fir ?3—take the boads along with you, 


And have the dates in compt.“ 3 | 
„ on 2 ee, By „ 
Seu. N 1 80. [Exenuttts 


85 c . N E II. 
The ane. 4 Hall in Timon” 8 Hoſe, 


"Rites FL AVI US, with many bills in his hand. 


Flav, No care, no top! ſo ſenſeleſs of expence, 
That he will neither know how to maintain it, 
Nor ceafe his flow of riot: Takes no account 
How things 90 from him; nor reſumes no care 
Of what is to continue; Never mind 
Was to be 0 uawile, to be ſo ng, 75 
| | What 


9 A gills is a bird's as remarkable for the — of its feathers, as a 
| were, is ſuppoſed to be for the richneſs of its plumages "STELVEND:.. 
2 Thich, the pronoun relative, relating to things, is frequently uſed, 
as in this inſtance, by Shakſpeare, inſtead of 2b, the prougun relatives 
applied to perſons. The uſe of the former inſtead of the latter is ſtill 
p. pie ferved in the Lord' s prayer. STEEVENS. 
5 This laſt ſpeech is not a captious repetition of what cob ſaid, but a 
further injonction to him to go. J, in all the old dramatic writers, ands 
for—ay, as it does in this place. M. Mason. 5 
I have left Mr. M. Maſon's opinion before che realer, though I do nok 
heartily concur in it. STEEVENS. . 

Old copy And have the dates i in. Come.) Certainly, ever fi ce 
bonds were given, the date was put in when the bond was entered into: 
and theſe bonds Timon had already given, and the time limited for their 
payment was lapſed. The Senator's charge to Eis ſervant muſt be to the -- 
tenour as I have amended the text; Take good notice of the dates, for. 
the better computation of the intereſt due upon them. TRSOBAL D. 
Mr. Theobald's emendation may! be ſupported: by the following inſtance 
in Macbeth: | | 
£5: Have theirs, themſelyes, and what! is theirs, in comp.” | 

| STEEVENS.. 


5 Nothing e can be worſe, or more obſeurety expreſſed; and all 105 
; | 4 7 I” 


330 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
What ſhall be done? He will not hear, till feel: 


T muſt be round with him, now he comes from hunting. 
Fye, fye, tye, fye! | 


Enter CAPHIs, and the Servants of Iſidore and Varro. 


Ca ph. Good even, Varro: What, 
You come for money? 


„ 


take of a wretched chyme. To make it ſenſe and grammar, it ſhould be 
ſupplied thus: 


— News: mind 


Was [made] to be þ unwiſe, in aides? to be Kind. 4.) 


1. e. Nature, in order to make a profuſe mind, never before endowed 7 


man with ſo large a ſhare of folly. WARBURTON. 
Of this mode of expreſſion, converſation affords many examples: I 


was always to be blamed, whatever happened,” - J am in the lotteryy 


| but I was always to draw blanks." JounsNn. 


2 It is obſervable, that this good evening is before dinner: for Timon 
tells Alcibiades, that they will go forth again, as ſoon as dinner's done, Which 


may prove that by dinner our author meant not the cœna of ancient times, g 
but the mid-day” s repaſt, Ido not ſuppoſe the pallage corrupt: ſuch in- 


advertencies neither author nor editor can eſcape, 


There is another remark to be made. Varro and lidore fink a few 
Vines afterwards into the ſervants of Varro and Iſidore. Whether ſer- 
vants, in our author's time, took the names of their waſters, I know not. 


| Perhaps! it is a ſlip of negligence. Johx SON. 
In the old copy it ſtands z Enter Capbis, Ii dore, and Varro. v 


SrEZVE NS. 
In like manner in the . ſcene of che next act the ſervant of Lucius 


is called by his maſter's name; but our author's intention is ſufficiently 


manifeſted by the ſtage-direCtion in the fourth ſcene of the third act, 


where we find in the firſt folio, (p 86, col, 2.) Enter Varro's man, | 
meeting others,” I have therefore always annexed 8 to the name f 


the maſter. MAL ONE. 


Good even, or as it is ſometimes leſs accurately written, G:od Jon: was | 
the uſual ſalutation from noon, the moment that Good morrow became im- 
proper. This appears plainly from the following paſſage in Romeo and 


e AR IL. ſc. iv: 


« Nurſe. God ye nad morrow, cortſemien. | 


% Mercutio, God ye good den, fair aaron _ 
& Nur, Is it good den ? | | 


& Mer. Tis no dels! I tell you; for the TI" band of the dial is — 


: now upon the TIT of noon.” 
\_ So, in Hamlet's greeting to Marcellus. Act 1. fe. i. Sir T. 1 


5 20 Dr. Warburton, not being aware, I preſume, of this wide ſenſe of 
5 Geed even, have altered it to Good morning; without any nece ſſity, as from 
the courſe of the incidents, precedent and ſubſequent, che day may well 1 5 


be 9 to be turn'd of noon Traw HIT T. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 1 
Far. Serv. 5 Is't not your buſineſs too? 
Caph. It is ;z—And n too, Iſidore? 
1/id, Serv. e ſo. 
Cash. Would we were all diſcharg d! 
nr. Serw. J fear it. 
Caph, Here comes the lord. 15 


e Fine Ae 875 ES, aud Lords, c. 
* So ſoon as dinner's done, we'll forth again, 
„Alcibiades. With me? W hat' $ your will ? 
bbb. My lord, here is a note of certain dues. 
Jim. Dues? W hence; are you ? | EE EE 
Caph. . Ok Athens h here, my lord. 
Tim, Go to my ſteward. 5 
Caph, Pleaſe it your lordſhip, he hath put me off 


Jo the ſucceſſion of new days this month: 


My maſter is awak'd by great occaſion, 
To call upon his own: and humbly prays you, 
That with your other noble parts you” 1 ſuitz“ 


In giving him his right. 


Tim, e Mine honeſt friend, 


4 pr'ythee, but repair to me next morning. 


Capb. Nay, good my lord. — 


T.,. Contain thyſelf, Re friend. 
Far, Serv. One Varro D ſervant, wy good lord, —— 
| tf | "Th d, 3 


i. e. to hunting, from which e we find by Flaviue* s ſpeech, ” 


he was juſt returned. It may be here obſerved, that in our author's ine | 


it was the cuſtom to hunt as well after dinner as before. Thus, in Lane- 
ham's Account of the Entertainment at Kenelwerth Caſtle, we find, that 
Queen Elizabeth always, while there, hunted in the afternoon, © Mon- 


day was hot, and therefore her highneſs kept in till five a clok in the 
evening; what time it pleaz'd her to ryde forth into the chaſe, to hunt 


the hart of fors; which found anon, and after ſore chaſed,” &c, Again, 


„ Munday the 18 of this July, the weather being hot, her highneſs 
kept the caſtle fer coolneſs till about five a cloꝶ, her majeſty i in the chaſe _ 
_ hunted the hart . e of " eve.” 1 2904-1 in Tancred and * | 


mund, TIO ET 


He means this evering in the park's to bunt.” Sand. | 


4 1. e. . that you will behave on this occaſion in a manaer confiſtent 
with your other noble altes. STEEVENS. | 


$52... TIMON 0 * ATHENS. 


T/:d. He YU, : Iro mn Iſidore; 
He bumbly prays your ſpeedy payment.“ Ls 
Capb. wt. YOU die Know, ny 3 lord, my maſter's wants, — 
Har. Serv, TwWas due on torfeiture, my 5 Io {1x WECks, 
And paſt, | 


| If. Serw, You ir ſteward oth £ me of, my lord; 
And ] am ſent expreſsly to your lordſhip, 
Fim. Give me breath: 
I do deten you, good my lords, keep © on; 
[ Excant Al BIA DES ard Lords, 
n wait on you inſtant! y.— Come hither, pray You. 
[{o CLAYIUS» 
How goes the world, that T am thus encounter 0 
With clamorous demands of date-broke bonds, 
And the detention of long-ſince- due qͤebts, 
Againſt my honour ? 
e Pleaſe you, gentleme n, 
Ihe time is unagrecable to this buſineſs : 
Your importunacy ceaſe, till after dinner; | 
That I may make his lordſhip underitand | "FE 
Wherefore you arc not paid, 


„„ 12 ſo, 1 my lriends: . 
See them well entertain 1 [ Exit Tru MONs 
Flaw. „ ns  Ipray, draw near. 


[Exit riavivs. be 
Enter APEMANTUS 1 Fool.“ 


5 Cath. Stay, lay, here comes the fool with Apemantus; 
let s have ſome ſport with 'em. 


Var. Serv, 3 him, he'll abuſe us. . 8 | Þ&- 
hc: Serv. A P__ upon him, dog! . [x 
Har, Serv. 


— 8 As our + aches does not appear to have meant that the ſervant of Ifidore = 
ſhou'd be leſs civil than thoſe of the other lords, it is natural to conceive 
that this line, at pre ſe nt impe erfect, originally ſtood thus: 

| He humbly pr ays your lot :dihip' $ ſpeedy payment, S'!EEVENS. 
8 1 ſuſpect ſome ſcene to be loft, in which the entrance of the fool, 
and the page that follow: him, was prepared by ſome introductory dialogu®, 
in which the audience was informed that they were the fool and page of 
Phrynia, 'Timandra, or ſome other courteſan, upon the knowledge of which 
depends the greater part of the enſuing jocutarity. Jonnsun, 


TIMON- OF ATHENS, 
Far. Serv, How Gott, ol! | 
Apem. 9 dialogue with thy ſhadow? 
Var. Serv. I ſpeak not to thee. 
Lpem, No,” tis to thyſelt. Come away. [To the Fool. 
Lid. Ser, [To Var. Serv. if There s the ook hangs on 


your back already. 


Ape. No, thou ſtand'ſt Bunde thou art not on him yet. 
856 Where's the fool now ? 


Apem. He laſt aſked the queſtion, — Poor rogues, a and 


uſurers* men! bawds between gold and want! 7:: 
All. What are we, Apemantus 5 3 
HA ph. Aſſes. | 


All, e VV hy ? 


Apem, Il hat you aſk me, what you are, and do not know 


ourſelves pete 'em, "OOTY 
Fool. BIO. do you, ge entlenien'! ? 


— 


All. Ser _ Gran nercies, . fool: How does your 


miſttefs 
Fool, She's een ſerci ag on water to k ald ſuch chickens as 


you are.) Would, we could foe you at Corinth.“ 


7 ES 85 2 1 HE . 5 , Apem, WO 
7 This is fald t abruptiy, t hat 1 am incl ined co think it ily! accd, and | 
would | | 


d regulate the PAL lage n 
8 ph. 7 "bx, cre: 8 th; - fot 77 1 55 


Apern. te {'s 7 K a 2 ſuleſt ion. 


7 oy, ; 
| All. . 2 Are , Abeſdntius 2 
Apem. Alles. | 


All, I,” by 7 : Ve : 8 
Apem. That you ; aff me what vou are, and do nat An ow Beeten. Poor 
Yoguess and 10 "ers? Ne 1] bas Todt bete TL EC] f ky 


d Wii? : S Peaks &XCe ES 
Thus every word will have its proper pl. It is Ukety that the paſ- 


Toge tranſpoſed was forgot in the co PYs 5 8. inforted in the margin, per- 
| haps a little eye the proper plac „ich the tranſcribe 
iKilt or care to obſerve, wrote it where 


15 o. ttands. Jenn ON. 
The tranſpoſition propoſed. by Johufon. is unne ceſlury, 


himſelf; ſo that they donot enter into the 
1 M. "MaSon. 


'The ole name for the diſe: 1 got at Cori ath Was che Benning, and 2 


fenſs of ſc calding 18 one of it; fir ſt iy POIs Joan CON, 


It was ancie: ty the practice, and in inns . ps still continues, t to 
ſcald off the feathers of poultry, inſtead of plucking 


referred to it in his Romaunt of che Riſe, 6 920 5 
6 Without fealding they hem pulle,"? HE NIE. 
6 


333 


r want'ng eicher 55 


AP? mantus | 
does not addreſs theſe words to any of the othe 187 but MUtters them to 


dialogue, or compole a pt of | 


FO ppg peru Rae me nor oo do wy N 
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334 —TIMON OF ATHENS, 
Apem. Good! Py 


Enter Page. 


Fool. Look you, here comes my miſtreſs- page. 1 
Page. | To the Fool.] Why, how now, captain ? what do 


you in this wiſe company ?—How doſt thou, Apemantus ? 


Apem, Would I had a rod in my mouth, that I might 


5 auf wer thee profitably. 
Page. Pr'ythee, Apemantus, read me the ſuperſeription of 


theſe letters; I know not which is which. 
Abe m. Canſt not read ? 
Page, No. 
4 There will ltile learning die then, that day thou 


art hang'd. This is to lord Timon; this to Alcibiades, Go; 


thou waſt born a baſtard, and thou' It die a bawd, 
Page. Thou waſt whelp' da dog; and thou ſhalt Emiſh; a 


: dog 8 A Anfwer not, I am nee. [ Exit Page. 
y Apen. Even ſo thou out- run'ſt Racks Fool, 1 wall 80 
with you to lord Timon's, TS 


Fool. Will you leave me there? 
_ Apem, If Timon . at | BUR 


: ufurers? | 


All 8 


'9 A cant name e for a 5 houſe, I ſuppoſe, from the diſſoluteneſs of 
hos ancient Greek city; of which Alexander ab Alexandro has theſe | 


words: © Er Con IN THI ſupra mille prof: tutas in templo Veneris aſſidue 


diegere, & inflammata libidine quæſtui meretricis operam dare, & welut facrorum | 


miniſtras Dex famulari.” Milton, in his Apology for Smectymnuus, ſays: | 


4 Or ſearching for me at the Bordellos, Where, it may be, he has loſt 


himſelf, and raps up, without pity, the lage and rheumatick old prelateſs, 


with all her young Corintbian laity, to enquire for ſuch a one.“ 
WARBURTON. 


9 "I the firſt -afage this Foo! ſpeaks of his maſter, in the ſecond Las 
exhibited in the modern editions] of his miſtreſs. In the old copy it is 
: maſter i in both places. It ſhould rather, perhaps, be miſtreſs in both, 28 it 
is in a following and a preceding paſſage: 


e All. How does your miſtreſs 2 — „„ 
ce Fool. My miſtreſs \ is one, and J am her fool.” STEVENS. 


1 have not heſitated to print mifreſs in both places. 4 Maſter was fre- 
_ quently printed in the old copy inſtead of miſtreſs, and wice verſa, from the 
ancient mode of writing an M only, which ſtood in the MSS. of Shak- 
ſpeare's time either for the one or the other; and the copyiſt or printer 
5 completed the word without attending to the context. MALONE. 


—You three ſerve three 


TIMON OF ATHENS, 


All Serv, Ay; would they ſerved us! 


A pem. So would I, —as . a trick as ever hangman 
{ſerved thief, 5 


Fool. Are you three obne men! ? 

All Serv. Ay, fool. 

Vool. T think, no uſurer but = a fool to his er : My 
raiflreſy i 13 one, and I am her fool. When men come to bor- 
row of your maſters, they approach ſadly, and go away merry; 


but they enter my milſtreſs' houſe __— and go away Fadly ; 
The reaſon of this? Es 


Var. Serv, I could render one. | 
Apem. Do it then, that we may account thee a whore- 


maſter, and a knave; which notwithſtanding, thou u halt be 
no leſs eſteemed, | 


Var. Serv. What is a whoremaſter, fool ? oh toy 
Fool. A fool in good clothes, and ſomething like thee. 


335 


*Tis a ſpirit: ſometime, it appears like a lord; ſometime, | 
like a lawyer; ſometime, like a philoſopher, with two ſtones. 


more than his artificial one: He is very often like a knight; 


and, generally, in all ſhapes, that man goes up and down in, 


from fourſcore to thirteen, this ſpirit walks 1 in. 
Var. Serv. Thou art not altogether a tool. 


Fool. Nor thou altogether a wiſe man: as much foolery as 


have, fo much wit thou lack'ſt. 


Adem. That anſwer might have Ls Apemantus. 5 
Al Serv. 85 aſide; here comes lord 17 imon. 


| Re-enter Tixon and F: LAVIUS, 
"Dorm. Code with me, fool, come. 


Fool. I do not always follow lover, elder brother, and 


woman; ſometime, the Lager +" | 
5 4 Arxuanrus and Fool. 


| |  Flav. 
35 Meaning ha celebrated ohilofopher” 5 "EE which 1 was in \ thoſe times 
much talk 'd of. Sir Thomas Smith was one of thoſe who loſt conſider- 


able ſums in ſeeking of it, Jouns0N. 92 5 


Sir Richard Steele was one of the laſt eminent men who e's : 


: | hopes of being ſucceſsful in this purſuit, His laboratory was at Poplar, a | 
os: near ee, and is now converted into a mers: houſe, 


STELVENC. 
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| pen to 8 Our author e ules this kind of exprefiion. 


it is not too late to prevent by the aſſiſtance of your friends, your fucate 


altered the text to, 


335 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Flav, 'Pray Foes walk near; Pl {peak with you anon, 


[ Exeunt Serv, 
"om, You ks me marvel; Wherefore, ere this time, 
Had you not fully laid my ſtate before me; 
That I might ſo have rated my expence, 


As I had leave of means ? 


Flaw. You would not hear me, 


At many leiſures I propos d. | 5 


Tin. | Ge tao: 
Perchance, ſome ſingle ane you took, | * 
When my indiſpoſition put you back; 
And that unaptneſs made your miniſter, 
Thus to excuſe yourſelf. 
Flav. .-:: DO my good lord! 


At many times I brought in my accounts, 


nn nnr 


ö Laid them before you; you would throw them off, 


And ſay, you found them in mine honeſty. 


When, for ſome trifling preſent, you have bid me 
Return ſo much, 4 I have ſhook my head, and wept; 
Vea, gainſt the authority of manners, pray'd you 

Io hold your hand more cloſe; I. did endure 


Not ſeldom, nor no ſlight checks; when I have 
Prompted you, in the ebb of your eſtate, 


And your great flow of debts. My dear-lov'd lord, 3 


Though you hear now, (00 late!) yer now's a time, 

= e 
+ He does not mean fo great a ſum, but a certain ſums a8 it might ap- 
MaLons. 1 15 


"TL Though i it be now too late to retrieve your former fortunes, ye 


miſeries. Had the Oxford editot underſtood the Jenie „he e would ng b ve 


5 Though you bear me now, yet now's too late a time, 


WAR NUR TO: 
81 think Sir r. lane right, and have received his emencation, 
Jouns v3 
The ald reading is not day explained by Dr. War burton 
« Though I tell your this (fays Flavius) at too late a pe eriod, perhaps, or. 


the information to be of any ſervice to you, yer. late 3s it 18, it 3s ne- 


5 Sein Hate 
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ſcarce pay half your debts. You are therefore wiſe too!. ite; 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 337 


The greateſt of your having lacks : a half 


lo pay your preſent debts. 
Tim, SE Let all my kind be ſold. 
Flav. Tis all engag'd, ſome forfeited and gone; 
* what remains will hardly ſtop the mouth 
Of preſent dues : the future comes apace: 
What ſhall defend the interim? and at length 


lo goes our reckoning ? 0. - 


Tim, To Lacedæmon did my land Eren. 

Flav. O my good lord, the world is but a word ; 7: 
Were it all yours, to give it in a breath, | 5 
How quickly were it gone? 

Tim. Vou tell me true, | 

Flay, If you ſuſpect my huſbandry, or falſehood, 
Call me before the exacteſt auditors, 
And ſet me on the proof. So the gods bleſs me, 
When all our offices 8 have been e d 


With 


eſſary that you ſhould be e e with In” 


RrTsSO0X. 


' Though you now at laf liſten to my remanirances s, vet now your. 


affairs are in ſuch a ſtate that the whole of your remaining fortune vill 


MALON E. 
0 This ſteward talks very Os: "THE lord indeed mi gat have aſked, 
what a lord ſeldom knows: | 

| How goes our reckoning f _ | | 
But the ſteward was too well farified in that matter. 
therefore: | | 

Hold good our be - Many R DOG | 

It is common enough, and the commentator knows it | is common to 
propoſe, interrogatively, that of which neither the ſpeaker nor the hearer 
has any doubt. The preſent reading may therefore ſtand, Jong. 

Hew will you be able to ſubſiſt in the time intervening between the 


1 would read 


payment of the preſent demands (Which your whole ſubſtance will hardly | 


ſatisfy) and the claim of future dues, for which you have no fund what- 
ſoever; and aal on the ſettlement of all accounts in what : a w retched 


light will you be? MarLoxe. 


7 The meaning is, as the ell itſelf m may T7 compriſe ina ; word, you 


might give it away in a breath, WARBURTON» . 


23 


60 Sent forth | en 1 to your Bic es," 


bh, Ft 


| It 1 is dank that the 
Reward had "oY little. hope of aliſtance from his matter” s friends. 


5 j. e. the apartments allotted to eultnary purpoſes, the reception of 
=: _— & c. Thus, in Macbeth: 


* 


= — — 
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With riotous feeders;9 when our vaults have wept 
18 drunken ſpilth of wine ; ; when ev 77 room 


Hath blaz d with lights, and bray'd with minſtrelſy; 


1 have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, 


And ſet mine eyes at ſiow. 
Tun. Ptr'ythee, no more. 
Flow. Heav ens, have ] ſaid, the bounty of this lord! 
How many prodigal bits have fla ves, and peaſants, 
This night englutted! ! Who 15not Timon's ? 
What He art, head, ſword, force, means, but is lord Timo n's 


Great Jimon, noble, worthy, royal Timon? 


Ah! when the me ans are gone, that buy this praiſe, 


Ihe breath is gone w hereof this pratſe is made: 


Feaſt-won, faſt. lot; one cloud of w inter ſhow ers, 
Theſe flies are couch'd. 5 
W Come, ſermon me no further: 
No — bounty Bath yet paſs d my heart; 
e | 1 5 | Unie 
It appears that what we now call offices, were bends + called Bo ſes 4 
cfjice. So, in Chaucer” s Clerkes Tate, v. $140, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edition: 


c ic Houſes ef effice ſtuffed with plentee 


Ther may ſt thou fee of deinteous vitta'lle,” STEEVENS. - 


9 Fee are ſervants, whoſe low debaucheries are e in the 


| Mees of a houſe. STEEVENS, 


i. c. a cock/oft, a garret, And a evaſteſul cocks figniſies a garret win 
in olds: negl:E&ed, put to no uſe. HAN MER. 
Sir T. Hanmer's explanation is received by Dr. Warburton, » yet Ithink 


them both apparently miſtaken. A N cock is a cock or pipe with a 


turning ſtopple running to aſe, In this ſenſe, both the terms have 


their uſual meaning; but I know not that coc is ver uſed for cecklsfr, or 
evaſicful for lying in * or eren in waſte is at all a phraſe. 

| Jonxson. | 

"Wha atever be the meaning of the preſent paſſage, it is certain, that. 

| Hing! in zbaſte is ſtill a very common phraſe. FARMER. | 


A waſteful cock is what we now call a zvaſte pipe; a pipe which is con- 


tinually running, and thereby prevents the overflow of ciſterns and other 
| reſervoirs, by carrying off their ſuperfluous water. This circumſtance 


ſerved to keep the idea of Timon's unceaſing prodigality in the mind of 


the ſteward, while its remoteneſs from the ſcenes of luxury within the 


Houſe, was e to meditation. Col LIN S. 


The reader will have a perfect notion of the method taken by Mr. Pope. 
in his edition, when he is informed is: for e cock, that editor 
reads——lonely oom. Maroxx. : ; 


3 


EIS, 


ING 


Unwiſe! ly, not ignobly, have ] given. 


expoſitions. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Why dolt thou 4. ? Canſt thou the conſcience lack, 
To think [ ſhall lack friends? Secure thy heart; 
If I would broach the veſſels of my love, 


And try the argument of hearts by borrowing, 


Men, and men's fortunes, could I frankly Es 


As I can bid thee ſpeak. 5 


Flas, Aſfutance bleſs your thoughts! 


n. And, in ſome ſort, theſe wants of mine are Crown x 6 
: That J account them blefings ; for by theſe. 


Shall I try friends: You ſhall | perceive, how you 
Miſtake my fortunes; I am we althy i in my friends, 


Within there, ho 17—Flaminius! Servilius 


r 3 ros, SERV ius, and other Servants, 
8 My lord, my lord, — 


7751. 1 III deſpatch.” you ſeverally, * ou, to lord 
„ Lueius 


To lord Locullus ye you; 1 bunted w ith his 


To: ou 


F 15 reader 5 rejoice in this elreumftande of comfort which pre 
ſents itſelf to Timon w ho; although beggar'd through want of prudence, 
confoles himſelf with reflection that his ruin was not broug: it on by the 
purſult of guilty pleaſures. STEEVENS, 

+.'Che Beeten daes of our au hor faices us often upon Fog fetched 


Arguments may mean contents, as the wh ments of a bock; 
or evidences and prefe. Joruns2Ns 


The matter contained in a poem or play was in our W 8 time com 
monly thus denominated. The contents of his Rap 


pe of Luerece, which 


He certainly publiſhed himſelf, he calls The Arg: en. Hence undoubt- 


edly his uſe of the word. 
what men's hearts are compoſed, what they, have in them, & The old 


Copy reads —algament, 2018 as Dr. Johnſon eee 


MALo N. 
"<4 in Hamil: 7 


init?“ Many more inſtances t to the ſame purpoſe might be ſubjoined, 


S$TEEVENS« 
5 Thus the old copy; 


but it being clear from the overloaded meaſure 


that theſe words are a playhouſe interpolation, 1 would not heſitate to 
omit them. They are underſtood, though not expre ſſed. 


i. e. dignified, adorned, made reſpectable. STEEVENS. | 
7 Ho, was ſupplied by vir Thomas Hanmer. The frequency of Sher . 
ewe” g uſe of thts; interjoe — needs no *xamples, STEXVENS. 


BG 
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If 1 would, ſays Timon, by borrowing, try of - 


cc Have you Ws the argi ment ? Is there no offence 


STEVENS. 


— — 
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Toward a ſupply of money; let the requeſt 


{For that I knew it the moſt general way, ) 


No richer i in return. 


That now they are at fall, 2 want treaſure, cannot 
Do what they would; are forry—you are honourable, 
ut yet they could have wiſh'd—they know not—but 


Something hath been amiſs a noble nature 


And ſo, intending 3 other ſerious matters, 
After diſtaſteful looks, and theſe hard fractions, 4 


to ſupply the title lord, which is e in the old copy, though neceſſaꝛ y 


| remarks. Jouns0N. 


| cold producing nodes: but a light motion of the head n without f warmth _ ; 
or cordialitys | = 


Honour to day You, to Sempronius; 
Commend me to their loves; and, I am proud, ſay, 
hat my occaſions have found time to uſe them 


Be ty talents. 
Namn A8 you "have Bs my lord. 


Flaw. Lord Lucius, and lord Lacali us?“ humph! IL. 2 5 
Tem, Go you, ir, [To another Serv | to the ſenators, | 


(Of whom, even to the ſtate's beſt health, I have : 
Deſerv'd this hearing,) bid 'em ſend o'the! inſtaunt N 
A thouſand talents to me. . — 

Flav. I-have been poll © | e | 


o them to uſe your ſignet, and your name; 
But they do ſhake their heads, and I am hers | 


"Tims. tt traded ess it be? 
Flaw, They anſwer, in a joint and corporate voice, 


May catch a wrench—would all were well — tis pity— | 


With certain n half. caps, and cold- e nods, 6 | 
| They 


5 As the fieward is repeating the words of Ti imon, I have not ſcrupled 


to the metre, STEEVENS. 


9 General | 1s not ſpeedy, but ene, tht way to try many at a time, 
Jonxsox. 
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2 at fall, i, e. at an ebb. STEEVENS. 


3s regarding, turning their notice to other things. Jourson, 
To intend and to attend had anciently the ſame meaning. Martone.. 


+ Flavius, by fractions, means broken 1 W ſentences, abrupt ; 


A half-cap is a cap lightly moved; not t put off. 1 | 
6 By cold-mowing 1 do not underſtand with Mr. Theobald, chilling or 


8 
. 


Pory'd his father; : by whoſe death, he's ſtepp'd 


To whoas” tis inflant due. Ne'er ſycak, or think, | 


5 for perpetually ſober 3 lazy-pacing clouds, — lowing-jealous—flatrering ſuu et, 


moving, as proceeding 1 from a cold and anfriensly ditpohtion, 


Natural eonſtitution deln 8 called bereditary' Þ he calls their ingratitude ſo. 


TIMON OF AT ITE NS. ITY 9 


They froze me into ſilence. | 

Tits = You gods, reward them! 

1 pr'ythee, man, look cheerly : Theſe old fellows 

Have their ingratitude 3 in them hereditary:“ 

heir blood is cak'd, tis cold, it ſeldom fiows 

is lack of kindly warmth, they are not <p 

And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 

Is faſbion'd for the journey, dull and heavy, — 

Go to Ventidius,—[To a . Fr 1 20 FLavir 4 
be not ſad, | 


Thou art true, and 1 en ingenioul]y * I fpeak, ps 
No blame belongs to thee : — [7 Serv. ] Ven tidius lately 


Into a great eſtate: when he was poor, 
Imprifon' d, and in ſcarcity of friends, | 
I clear'd him with five talents ; Greet him from me; 
Bid him ſuppoſe, ſome good neceſſity _ 9 
| N e his friend, which Ae to be remember'd 
With thoſe five talents:— that had . T6-FLAVEULS; 
theſe fellows Os 


That Timon's fortunes 'mong his friends can fink, 
Flav. 1 would, I could not think it; That thoo ght is 
bounty obe; 17 | 
Being free 4 it{elf, it thinks all others fo. : [Ex xennts 


Cold moving 15. the ſame as 1 $0—-perpetoal ſober nods” 
&c.—Such diſtant and uncourteous ſatutations are properly termed cald- 


Mao E. 
9 Hereditary for by natural hirn | But ſome diſtempers orf 


WAREVRTON. 


z Ingenious was ondently uſed inſtead of 7 ingemuvus, | RS _—_ 


* Acoutrſe of learning and ingenious ſtudies,” RD. 


? Grd, as it may afford Ventid us an opportunity of exerciſing his 1 
bounty, and relieving his friend, in return for his former kindneſs: —-or, 
ſome honeſt necefiity, not the conſequence of a vid/ain-us and youe ng. 5 


1 rather think this latter is the meaning. Mal x 
7 —7 Free] is liberal, not x arkmonlous. Jeunzen. 
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342 TIMON OF ATHENS. 


ACT 1. SCENE I. 
The ſome, 4 Rom in Lucullas's Hal. 


Fr AM INT US Wailing. Enter a Servant 20 7 80 
Serv { have told my lord of Tos, he 1s coming down tr, 


Flom. 1 thank you, ſir. 


| Rates Luc ULLUS. 
Serv, Here's my lord. | 


Lucul. Aide. One of lord Timon's men? a gift, I War. 


rant. Why, this Fits right; 1 dreamt of a filver baſon and 
ewer “ to-night. Flaminius, honeſt Flaminius; you are very 
relpettively welcome, fir,?—F1ll me ſome wine. —# Exit Ser- 

vant.] And how does that honourable, complete, free-hearted 


gentleman of Aihens, thy very bountiful good. lord ang 
majter ? | 


Flam, His heal: kj is well, Ge; 


 Lacal, Tam right glad that his health 3 is well, 7 And f 
what halt thou there ur der thy cloak, preity Flaminivs ? 5 


Flam. Faith, nothing but an empty box, fir; which, in 
my lord $ behalf, I come to entreat your honour to ſupply ; 


who, having great and inftant occaſion to uſe fifty talents, 
hath ſent to your lordſhip to furniſh him; nothing doubting 
Four preſent aſſiſtance therein. 

 <Cacuh La, la, la; la,—not hing doubting, ſays he? alas 5 
good lord! a noble gentleman tis, if he would not keep ſo 
gocd a houſe, Manz a time and often | have dined with him, 
and told him on't; and come agiin to ſupper to him, of pur- 


poſe to have him 15 end Jeſs: and yet he would embra ace no 


counſel, take no warning by my coming. Brery man has his 


| fault | 
8 Thel tent ; of fi ver being much in requeſt in Shakſpcare's time, 


te has, as uſual, not icruplea to place them in the Route of an Athenian 
nobleman. M ALONE. 


Our author, I believe, has iwd bafons ard. exvers . the ö 


would certainly have been found. The Romans appear to have had the m © - 
and the forms of their utenfils were generally copied. from theſ: of Greece, „5 


STE EVEN». 


7 be reſpcQfwly, / 1 


py VT Inner ng ae * — 


P — » ; 


\ thee well. 


TENMNO N:: OF A LIS 8. BIEN 347 
Fault, and ho! ne is his; 1 have told him ont, but L could 
never get him: from it. 
0 Re-enter Servant, avi wires 
Ses. Plea ſe your Irdfntp, here is the wine. 
Lucul. Flaminius, I have noted thee always wiſe. Here's 
to thee. 8 | | 
{law Your lordihip ſpeaks your ple eaſure, | 
FE J have obſer TEL a t! nee alu ay 8 for A. tow ardly prompt 
{irit,—give thee thy ae and one that knows what belongs 
TO reaſon ; and cand. uſe the ti me well; TX the dime TH e thee * 
wall; god Parts in thee. —Get „ou Sb, {irrah, [T7 the 
Servant, wh goes. out. | —Draw nearer, honeſt Fs nin, 


lord 5 A bountiful gentleman ; th thou art wiſe; and. 
hy 


thou know'ſt well enough, although thou comeſt to We that 


44— 5 
mis is no time to lend money; eſpecially upon BY are friend. 
ſhip, without ſecurity, Here's three ſoltiduares? for thee ; 
good boy, wink at me, . ſay, t hon ſaw it me not, Fare 


Flam. 15 t poſtble; the world mon! 11 He yy differ; 
And we alive, that liv'd?3 Fly damned baſeneſs, 
To him that worſhips thee. [Throwing the money awny. 
Lucul. Ha! Now I To, thou art a tool, and fit for thy 
maſter... | 8 LEE Exit Luc 


Flam, May theſe add to the numb er that may icald tee | 


Let molten coin be thy dam nation? 
Thou Kent of a friend, and not | himſe! fl 1 


Has | 


» Elsy does not r mean in but ( MM. Ma so -. 
9 I believe this coin is from the mint of the port, STEEVENS, 


> And we who were alive then, alive now. As much as to ſay, in fo | 
port a tine. WARBURTON, YH | 
perhaps the poet alludes to the pun! ment in fl! ed on M. Aquilius 
by Mithridates. In The Shepherd's Calendar, however, Lazarus declares 
_ himſelf to gave ſeen in hell « a great number of wide cauldrons and 
kettles, full of boyling lead and oyle „with other hot metals molten, in the 
which were p! unged and dipped the covetous men and women, for to fulfill 


and repleniſh them of their inſatiate covetiſe,” 


Mr. M. Maſon thinks that Flamiaius more „“ probably a) nodes to the | 
ſtory of Marcus Craflus and the Parthians, who are ſaid to have poured 
D682 8 214 down his Wes 252 reproach and puniſhment for his avarice.“ 
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344 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 
It turns in leſs than two nights ?4 O you gods, 
feel my maſter's paſſion This ſlave N 
Unto his honour, has my lord's meat in him: 
Vhy ſhould it thrive, and turn to nent, | 


When he is turn'd to poiſon? 


O, may diſcaſes only work upon't! 
And, when he is ſick to death, let not that part of nature 7 
Which my lord paid for, be of any power 


To __ W but prolong his hour!ò 8 FE. 


8 CEN E II. 
T ve fame, A prblick Place. 


Enter Lucius, with three Strangers. 


Luc, Who, the lord Timon? hei IS my ”_ good friend, 
and an bone gentleman. 
| . —— 
4 Altuding to the turning or aceſcence of milk. en 
5 Falli“ „1 J. c. luffering. STEEVENS, 
© Thus the old copy. What Flaminius ſeems to mean lac this ſlave 


(to the honour of his character) has, &c, The modern editors read 


Unto this hour, which may be right. STEEVENS. 

i ſhould have no doubt in preferring the modern reading, unto this boury 
as it is by far the ſtronger expreſſion, ſo probably the irt one. 

. NI. Maso, 

Mr. Ritto is af the ſame opinion. STEEVEN NS. 

7 F nature] So the common copies. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads 
nurture, JounsoN. | 

Of nature is ſurely the moſt expreſſive reading. Fianäniun confiders | 
that nutriment which Lucultus had fora length of time received at Timon's 


table, as conſtituting a great part of his animal ſyſtem, STEEVEXNS. 


8 j. e. the hour of fickncſs. His for irs, STEEVENS. | 
is in almoſt every ſcene of theſe plays is uſed for its, but here I tf, ok 


« his hour?” relates to Lucullus, and means his [ fe. 


If my notion be well foanded; we muſt underftand that the Stew ard 
withesthatthe life of Lucullus ray be prolonged only for the purpoſe of his : 


being miſerable z that ſickneſs may “e play the torturer by ſmall and ſmall, * 


and, have him nine whole years in Killing.“ | 
This indeed is nearly the meaning, if, with Mr. Stevens, \ we anderfiand 


bis hour to mean the Hour of ficane/, S; and It muſt. be owned that a line! in 


Hamlet adds ſup dort to his interpretation: I 4 7 
e Ties phy ſick bur fro! orgs thy ſic ky dap.” Marong.. 5 13 


Mr. Maloné's interpretation may receive further ſupport from a paſſage 


in Cæriclanus, where Menenius ſays to the Roman (-ntinel ; „Be that 
you Ret long; and your miſery increaſe with your age. Ly 8 TEEVE NS» 


we See i 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 345 


1. Stran. We know him for no lefs,9 though we are but 
ſtrangers to him. But I can tell you one thing, my lord, and 
Bw ich | hear from common rumouts; now lord '{imon's 


happy hours are done * and paſt, and his eſtate ſhrinks from 
him. 

Luc. Fes. 10, do not believe it; be cannot want for 
money. | 

: Straß. But b believe you this, my lord, that, not long ago, 

one of his men was with the Jorg Luc ollus, to borrow ſo many 
talents ; nag urged extremely for't, and ſhow'd hat neceftity 
belong'd 1 t, and yet was denied, 

Luc. How ? 1 5 

2. Strav. I tell you, denied, my = 3 8 

Luc. What a ſtrange caſe was that? now, before the gods, 
Jam aſham'd on't. Denied that hon ourable man? there was 
very little honour ſhow'd in't. For my own part, I muſt 


needs confeſs, 1 hare receiv'd forme ſmall k indneſſes from him, 


as money, plate, jewels, and ſuch like trifles, nothing com- 


paring to his; yet, had he miſtook him, and ſent to me,“ I 
ſhould ne er have dented his oC calion ſo many talents, | 


Emir 


9 That i is, ⁊be 8 bim by report to be no /cſ than you ; renetiant TRY | 
though we are: ſirangers to his perſon, Jou xsox. | 


To Iucab, in the preſent, and ſeveral other inftances, is uſed by our 


author for ts acknowledge. STEEkVENS. | 
N done] i. 74 conſumed. Mitovs. 5 


Such is the reading of the old copy. The modern editors read 
_ arbitrarily —fifty calents. Ss many is not an uncommon. colloquia! expreſſion | 


for an indefinite number. The ſtranger might not know the exact ſum. 


STEEV TN$c- 


So, Queen El; zabeth to one of her parliaments : * And for me, It ſha'l 


be ſuificient that a marble ſtone declare that a queen having reigned ſuch a 


time, [i. e. the time that ſhe ſhould have reigned, whatever time tha 
might happen to be, ] lived and died a virgin.“ | 


„He fold fo much of his eſtate, when he came of age,” (meaning a. 


certain portion of his eſtate,) 18 yet the e of Scotland, 


MaLoxE.. 


| to him. WARBURTON, Fe 


4 We ſhould W miſts; a 'd him, i. e. over ooked, negleRted to fend 


rather read, yet bad be not mi 2 3 a ſent to me.  Jonngon. 


Mr. Edwards propoſes to read—yet bad he miſſed bim. Lucius has 1 ; 


declared that be had had ever preſents from Tien than Lucullus had 


: Qs 


ee enz | 
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Exter SE&VILIUS, 


Ser. See, by good hap, yorder's s my lord; [ have ſweat to 
ſee his honour: My henour'd lord, — {To Lvcivs: 
Luc. Servilius! you are Þiadly met, fir. Fare thee well: 


— Commend me to hy: honoura!: le-vir tuous lord, my very 


exquiſite friend. 
Ser. May it pleaſe Your N my lord hath bent. 


Luc. Ha! what has he ſent ? Lam ſo much endear'd to 
that lord ; he's ever ending: How ſhall I thank him, th ink. 


thou? 1 what has he ſent now ? 


Ser, He has only ſent his preſent occation now, my lord ; 


requeſting your lordſhip to ſupp! * his instant uſe with fo. 
many talents.“ 


Luc. I know, his lordſhip is but me erry with me; He can- 
not want tifty- five hundred talents, | 
Ser. But 1 in the mean time be wants les, my lord. 


| ecelved, who therefore ought to have been the Fr to aft him. Vet, 


Gas he, had Timon mijtook Him, or overlooked that circumttar, de and ſent 


to me, I ſhould not have denied, &c. STEEVENS. 


That is, „had he (Timon) aiſtaken himſelf and four to me, I Gould : 


ne'er, &c. He means to infinuate that it would have been a kind of 


"miſtake | in Timon to apply to a perſon who had received ſuch trifling. 
favours from him, in preference to Lucullus, who had received much 
greater; but if Timon had made that miſtake, he ſhould not have denied | 


him ſo many talents. M. Maso. 


Had be miſtook bim means, had he by miſtake thought him under lefs : 


obligations than me, and ſent to me accordingly, HEATH. 


I think with Mr. Steevens that bim relates to Timon, an} that laat 5 


Lim is a re flective participle, MA LON E. 


5 i. e. a certain number of talents, ſuch a number 28 ne wight hapyen | 


to want, MaLons. 
© Such again is the reading with which the old copy fapultice: us. Pio- 


bably the exect number of talents wanted was not expreſsly ſet down by 
Shakſpeare. If this was the caſe, the player who repreſented the character, 
 fpoke of the fiiſt number that was uppermoſt in his mind; and the printer, 
who covied from the playhouſe books, put down an indefinite for the defi. 
- Nite ſum, which remained unſpecified, The modern editors read again in 
this inſtance, fifty talents, Perhaps the ſervant brought a note with him | 


which he tendered to Lucullus. STPEVINS. 


There i is, I am confident, no error. 1 have EO with this kind of © 


en in e books of eee $ * Manon *. 
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Tf his occaſion were not virtuous,” 
I ſhould not urge it half ſo faithfully. 
Lnc. Noſt thou ſpeak ſeriouſly, Serv ilius? 
Ser. Upon my foul, 'tis true, fir, 


Luc. What a wicked beaſt was I, to disfurniſh wyſelk 


againſt ſuch a good time, when I m ih have ſhown myſelf 
O 
honourable ? how unlucky it happen' d, that I ſhould pur- 


chaſe the day betore tor a a little part, and undo a great deal of 
konour ?) —Servilius, now before the gods, 1 am not able to 


„„ | | | do t 3 
7 Virtudus for ſtrong, forcible, preſſiog. * AR BURTON. 
The meaning may 1 nutufalty be- If he did not want it for a esd 


uſe. Js IN SON. 
| br. johnſon?s explication is certainly right — We had before: 
& Some pood nec / fie y touches his friæn d M ALONE. 
8 F 4% fall. 5 for fe. vently,: Therefore, 8 more ado, the Oxford 


editor alters the. t xt to ferverty, - But he might have ng that Shak- 
ſpenre uſed fuitbfull) for  firvently, as in che former part of the 
lentence h had ufd 2 as for fore ble. WARBURTON, | 
25 al or fer our uſually ittending H lelity. MALOS E. | 
though there is a teeming plauſible antitheſis in the terms, I am very 


well afturc > they are corrupt at the bottora. For a little part of hat > 85 
Honbur is the o ſubſteintive that follows in the ſentence. How much 
is the antithefis improved by the ſenſe which my emendation gives? 


91 hat! thou'd purcha 115 for a little wk. and undo a great deal of honour “- 
THEOBAL Do 


This emendation is rece! RPE like all ha - by Sir T, Hanmer, but. 
neg] eel by Dr. Warburton. I think Theobald right in ſulpe ng a 
e crane, nor is his emendation injudicious, though perhaps we may 


better rd, purchaſe the day befere for a little bark. Jouxsox. 


I am fat ified with the o'd reading, which is ſufficiently in our author's 
manner. By purchaſing what brought me but little honour, I have loſt” 
the more honourable opnorturity of ſuppliing the wants of my friend, 


J. 


r. Farmer, however, ſatpetts a quibble between honcur in its common 


acCeptation, and Honcur (tb e. the bee of a places): in a legal kene. : 


See Jacobs's Dictionary. STxEVENS 
I am neither ſatisficd with the a: nendments propoſe d, or with Stevens 3 


5 explanation of the preſent readin. 25 and | have little doubt but we ſhould 
- xead -*6 purchaſe for a little port,” inſtead of part, and the meaning will 
then be- How unlucky was Ito have purchaſed, but the day before, 4 
cut of a little vanity, and by that means difibled y ſelf from d ing an 
8 honourable action.“ Port means ſpecu, or in. guiſicence. M. Maso 
I believe Dr. Johnſo-'s reading is the true one. I once faſpetted. the | 
- phraſe & purchaſe jor 3%” but a more attentive examination of our author's 
works and thoſe of his contemporaries, has ſ-wn me the folly of ſuſpecting 
corruptions in the text, merely becauſe it erbipit a | different ae | 


Loans uſed at This. day. Ma Lon E. 


Q6 
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| Tree, as you faid, Timon is ſhrunk, indeed; 


Is every flatterer's ſpirit, Who can call him 
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do't ; the more beaſt, I ſay :—I was ſending to ufe lord Timon 


myſelf, theſe gentlemen can witneſs ; but J would not for the 


wealth of Athens, I hai done it now, Commend me boun- 
tifully to his good lordſhip ; and I hope, his honour will 
conceive the faireft of me, becauſe I have no power to be 


Kind: — And tell him this from me, I count it one of my 


greateſt afflictions, ſay, that I cannot pleaſure ſuch an honour- 


able gentleman. Good Servilins, will you befriend me 10 


far, as to uſe mine own words to him? 
Ser; Ves, fir, I mall. 


Luc. I will look you out a good t turn, Serv lies, — 
| [ Exit SERVILIUS, 


And he, that's once denied, will hardly ſpeed. 


1. Plau. Do yon obſerve this, Hoſtilius ? 
2. Stran. Ay, too well. 
I. Stran, Why this 


Is the world's foul ; and juſt of the ſame piece 


His 


x * 1 is is Dr. Warburton) 8 emendation. The other [modern] editions 


read; 


Why, tkis is the world's foul; _ 
Aud juſt of the ſame piece is every flatrerer $ port. | 
Mr. U pton has not unluckily tranſpoſed the two final _— thus 4 ; 
My, this is the avorld's ſport 
Of the ſame piece is every fatterer's ſou}. 


The paſſage is not ſo obſcure as to provoke fo much enqu! try. This, ſays | 
he, is the ſoul or ſpirit of the aworld : ewery flatterer plays the ſame game, 
makes ſport with the confidence of his friend, Jon N SO. 


Mr. M. Maſon prefers the amendment of Dr. Warburton to the tranſ- = 
poſition of Mr, Upton. STEEVENS, 


The amendation, ſpirit, belongs not to Dr. Warburton, but to Mr, 


Theobald. The word was frequently pronounced as one ſyllable, and 
_ Gmetimes, I think, written ſprite. Hence the corruption was eaſy 3 Whilſt 
on the other hand it is highly improbable that two words fo d' fant from _ 
each other as ſoul and ſport [or jpirit] ſhould change places. Mr. Upton 
did not take the trouble to look into the old copy; but finding ſoul and ſpert 
the final words of two lines in Mr. Pope's and the ſubſequent editions, 
took it for grant: d they held the ſame fituation in the original edition, which 

we ſee was not the caſe. I do not believe this * was intended 1 5 che 7 


author for verſe. MAL0N E. 


. — ! I 


[ Exit Lucius. 
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F TIMON OF ATHENS. 349 
His friend; that dips i in the ſame diſh ?3 for, in | | 


My knowing, Timon has been this lord's father, 
And kept his credit with his purſe ; | 
Supported his eſtate; nay, Timon's money 
Has paid his men their wages: He ne'er drinks, | 
But Timon's fiiver treads 1 upon his lip; _ 
And yet, (O, ſee the monſtrouſneſs of man 
When he looks out in an ungrateful! 3 on 
He does deny him, in reſpeck of his,“ 
What charitable men afford to beggars. 

3. Stran, Religion Z groans at it, | 

1. Stranu. Poor mine own part, 


never taſted Timon in my - life, 


Nor came any of his bounties over me, 

To mark me for his friend; yet, I protelt, 
For his right noble mind, illattrious virtue, 
And honourable carriage, 


Had his neceſſity made uſe of me, 
} would have put my wealth into donation, 


And the beſt half !hould have return d to Ae : 
30 


3 This phraſe is ſcriptural. 4 He that Fr —_ his hand with me in the | 

diſh,” St. Matthew, xxvi. 23. STEEVENS. | 

- + 1, e. conſidering Timon's claim for what he aſks. . | 
In reſpect of bis fortune: ha: Lucius denies to Timon is in proportion 

to what Lucius poſſe les, leſs than the uſual alms given vy good men ta 


beggars, Jon xs. 
Though Lucius himſelf drink f from a 1 cup which was Tien gift 
to him, he re fuſes to Timen, in return, drink from my 8 75 HENLEY, | 
5 Sir T. Hanmer reads: | = 
 T would have put my wealch into parti tion, ; 
And the beſt half ſhould have attorn d to bim. 


Dr. Warburton receives àrtorn'd. The only difficulty is in the 1 
return d, which fince he had receiv d nothing from him, cannot be uled | 


but in a very low and licentious meaning. JounsoN. 55 
Had bis neceſſity made uſe of me, 1 would hawe put my fortune into a bs 
to be alienated, and the be oft half of wobat I bad gained myſelf, or received from 


_ others, ſhould hawe found its way to him. Either ſuch licentious expoſition 
muſt be a lowed, or the paſſage remain in obſcurity, as ſom? readers may 
| not chooſe to receive Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation. STEEVENS. 


The difficulty of this patſage ariſes from the word return'd. Warburton, 


wy propoſes to read attærn'd; but that word always relates to perfons, not to 
| oe It] is the tenant that attorns, not the lands. The meaning of the 
| B22 53 e e 
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So much ] love his heart: But, I perceive, 
Men mutt learn now with pity to diſpenſe ; | 
For policy ſits above conſcience. 8 rennt. 
SCENE III. 
The fame. A Room in Sempronius's Houſe. 
Enter SEMPRON1US, ard a Servant of Timon's. 
"Wo Muit he needs trouble me in t? Humph! Bove all 
others? 
He might have tried lord Locke: or Lucullus; . 
Ard now Ventidius is wealthy too, 
V hom he redeem'd from priſon : All thefe three 
Owe their eſtates unto him, 
der. | O my lord, 
They have ai Il been touch d, and found baſe metal: : for 
'Fhey have all deny 4 him? 
Sen. How! have hey 4 Geny'd bim? 
Has Ventidius 7 and Locuthi deny'd him ? 


And does he ſend to me? Three? humph! 
| It ſhows but little love or judgement in him. 


paſtage appears to be this 1— 6c Though I ne wer taſtes of Timon's bount Vz 
pet I have ſuch an eſteem for bis virtue, that had he applied to me, i 


ſhould have conſidercd wy wealth as proceeding from bis donation, and 
have returned halt of it to him again,” To put his wealth into don ation, 


means, to put | it down in account as a donation, to ſuppoſe it a donation, 


| | M.Masow 
I have no doubt that the latter very happy interpretation given by Mr. 


Steevens is the true one. Though (ſays tha for aker) 1 never taſted 
Timon's bounty in my life; I Would have uptoſed my whole fortune to 
| Have been a gifr from him, &c. Marons, 

6 That is, tried, alluding to the ruchflone, e | | 

7 Wit this mutilated and therefore rugged ſpzech no car accuſtomee do 


harmony can be ſatisfied, Sir T. Hanmer thus reforms the irt bart 05.385 


Have Lucivs, and Ventid us, and Lucullas, 
| Dery'd him all? and does be end to me ? 
Yet we might better, I think, read with a later editor: 
Deny d bim, y you? and does be fend to me 75 
Three? bumps | 
It f- aon, &c. 


Put J can only point out metrical ausreden, which I profets my inab! lity 


to repairs STEEVENS: 


Mu 0 


9 3 —— * 
* y aps X 5 SHY 
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Muft I be his laſt refuge ? His friends, like phy ſicianz, 


Thrive, give him over; Mult 1 take the cure upon me? 


Az 
wo 
— 


He has much di ſer ac 4 me in't; J am angry at him, 


That might have known my place : I ſee no ſenſe for't, 
But his occaſions might have woo d me firit; 

For, in my conſcience, Iwas the firſt man 

That e'er receiv'd gift from him: 

And does he think to backwar dly of me now, 

That I'll requite it laſt? No: So it may prove 

An argument of laughter to the reſt, 

And Jamongſt the lords be thought a fool. 

1 had rathe T than the worth of thrice the ſum, 


Ile had "Bm to me firit, but for my mind's ſake; 
1 had ſuch a „ to GO aa "ng bar! now return, 


W - bares mine hone Malt 5 1 my Cin L El. 
Serv. Excellent! Your lordſhip's a goodly Villain.” The 


| eva knew not what he g id, when he made man politick; * 
he croſs'd himſelf by*t: and I cannot think, but, in the end, 
the villainies of man will fer him Clear, How fairly this | 


lord 


» Ser 1 pl Hanmer reads, td, pla andy enough. . of three 


propoſed by Mr. Pope, I ihouid read rbrice, But perhaps the old reading is 

| the true. Jaunton „„ IL | Ee FS, BD 
Perhaps we ſhould rea —ſoriv d. They gie bim ever fhriv'd z that is, 

re prepa: ed for immediate azath by rift, TYRWAITTs 5 


2 Such an ardour, ſuch an eager deſire. Tounsc 5 
3. Ecannot but think that the negitive 2% has intrude? into this paiſige, 


and the reader will think fo too, When he reads De; Wärbu: ton' 4 erplans⸗ 
tion of the next words. Jouxsok. . 

Set bim clear does not mean acquit him bc fore b aven for then the 
devil muſt be ſuppoſed to know wha! he did; but 1: i Znüfies puzzle him, 5 


outdo him at his own weapons, WAARUR TON 


How the devil, or auy other being: „ thou be A clear by + belts puzzled 


and outdene, the commentator has not explained, When in a crowd we 


would have an opening made, we tay, S: and clear, that 5% Gut of the way. 
ef danger. With ſome affinity to this uſe, though notwithout great harth- | 
neſs, to ſet clear, may be to ſet ajide, But J be! eve the original corrup- 
tion is the inſertion of the negatives. v hich was ob:ruded by ſome tran» 
| ſeriber, who ſuppoſed Frefs'd to mean thiarted, when it meant, exempted 5 
a rom evil, The ule of orgying by way of protection or purification, was 
| probably not worn out in Shak ipeare's time, The 8 of ſet clear is 
now cafy; he has no longer the gilt of tempting man, To croſs i 
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lord ftrives to appear foul? takes virtuous copies to be wicked; 


like thoſe that, under hot ardent zcal, would ſet hole realms 


on fire. 
Of 


may mean, in a very familiar ſenſe, to clear bis Ho to get out of debt, 65 


uit his reckoring, He knew not evhat be did, may mean, he knew not 
how much good he was ante himſelf. There! is no need of emendation. 


JounsoN, 

Perhaps Dr. Wark arton's explanation is the true one. Cear isan 
adverb, or ſo uſed; and Dr. Johnſon's Di ctionary obſ-rves that ts ſe: 
means, in Addiſon, to embarraſs, to diſtreſs, to perplex —If then the 
devil made men politick, he has thwarted his own intereſt, becauſe the 
ſuperior cunning of man will at laſt puzzle 1 85 or be above the reach of 
his temptations. Tot TE. 

Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is ne: any r; ht bot 1 don't ſee 
how the inſertion of the negative injures the ſenſe, or why that ſhould be 
conſidered as a corruption, Servilius means to fay, that the devil did not 


_ foreſee the advantage that would ariſe to himſelf from thence, when he 
made men politick. He redeemed. bhimſelf by it; for men will, in the 


end, become ſo much more villaino zus than he is, that they will ſet him 


| clear; he will appezr innacent when compared to them. Johnſon has 


rightly explained the words, & he croſi-d himſelf by it.” M. MAsoN. 
The meaning, 1 think, is this: — Je devil did not knowo what he wes 


about, ſhow much his reputation for wickedneſs would be di miniſhed] | 


toben he made man crafty and intereſted; he thwarted himſelf by it; [by 
thus railing up rivals to contend with him in iniquity, and at length to 
ſurpaſs him 3] and I cannot but think that at laſt the enormities of waning will 


riſe to ſuch a height, as to make even Satan pin ſelf, in ens fear | 


(what he would leaft of all wiſh to be) ſpotleſs and innocent. 


Clear is in many other places vfed by our author and the contemporary : 
writers, for innocent. MAL Ox E. | | 


The devil's folly in making man politick, is to appear in this, that be 


"with; at the long run, be too many for his old maſter, and get fries of his 


bonds, The villavies of man are to ſet himſelf clear, not the devil, to 
whom he is fuppoſed to be in thraldow. RITSON. 

Concerning this difficult paſſage, I claim no other merit than that of 
having left before the reader the notes of all the commentators. I my- 
ſelf am in the ſtate of Dr. Warburton's devil Rs, inſtead of Weist 


; ſet clear by them. STzEvENs. 


4 This is a reflection on the puritans of * time. Theſe . were 
then ſet upon the proj-& of ncwy modelling the eccleſiaſtical and civil 


government according to ſcripture rules and ex2mpl-s 3 which makes him 
fay, that under zeal for the word of God, they would fet bl ole realn.s on 


Pre. So, Sempronius pretended to that wa: m affe ction and generous. 


Jealouſy of friendſhip, that is affronted, if any other be applied to before 


it. At beſt the fimiiitude is an aukward onc; but it kitted he. audience, ü 
8 ng. not the Healer Waise rene | 


at ran tore owl 9 
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This was my lord's beſt hope; now all are fied, 
Save the gods only : Now his friends are dead, 

Doors, that were ne'er acquainted with their wards 

Many a buunteous year, muſt be employ'd 

Now to guard ſure their maſter. 


And this is all a liberal courſe allows; 


Who « cannot Keep his wealth, muft keep his houſe Exit. 


8 CEN * IV. | 
The fame, A Hall i in Timon' s H. ues 


Y Eu ter tavo /er wants of Varro, ond the fervant of Lucius, meets 


=p ing Tiro S, HoxkT: ENSIUS, and other Jervawis | 10 Timon 8. 
0 redizors, waiting his coming ul, 5s 


. Far. Serv. Well met; | good.- morrow, Titus and Hor. 


FF tenſius. 
Tir, The like to you, Kind Varro. e 
Har. Lucius? 


"What, dowe meet et together F 


"Les Sora = and, I think, 
One buſineſs does command us all; forn mine 


0 money. 


Tit” Soi is theirs and ours. 


N | Enter rarterus, 
Lac, Sw. And ir 


8 Philotus too! 


„„ G ood FS at once. | | 
Luc. Sire: : OD Welcome, good brother, 


Whatdo you think < the owe] " 


& | Labouring for nine. 
Lac. Serv. 80 much! ? e 
„„ Hs not wy lord ſeen yet? ? 
Luc. Ser, 1 Not yet. 
Phi, 1 wonder on' 81 ; he \ was wont to wine at ſeven, mw 


3 . FE for fear of dung; Jon 0 has 
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; Of ſuch a nature is his politick love. 


Luc. 5 
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384 TIMON OF ATHENS, 


Luc. Serv, Ay, but the days are waxed ſhorter with 
him: 5 
You mult conſider, that a Prodigal courſe 


Is like the ſun's ; “ but not, like Eis, rec overable, 
1 tear, 


Tis deepeſt winter in lord Tj imon's 1 ; 


That is, one may reach deep enough, and yet 
Find little.) 


Phi, I uam of bur fear for that, 
Tit, I'll how you how to obſerve a range event, 


Tour lord ſends now for money. 


Hor. : | Moſt true, he does, 

Tit. And he wears jew els now of Timon's gift, 
For which I wait for money. | 

Hor. It is againſt my heart. ; 

Luc, Serv. Mark,; how Srangh' it ſhows, 
Timon in this ſhould pay more than he owes ! 


And een as if your lord ſhould wear rich jewels, 
And ſend for money for 'em, 


Her. 1 am weary of this charge, the gods can witneſs ; 


- 1 know, my lord bath ſpent of Timon's wealth, 


And now ingratitude makes it worſe than eatth, | | 
1. Var. Serv, Yes, mine” 8 three thouſand crowns z What's 
yours ? 
FS Serv. Five thouſand mine, 
1. Var. Serv. *Tis much deep: and i it ſhould fem by the 


ſum, 


Tour maſter's ons was above mine; , 


Se, furely, his had e 5 
Enter 


8 That! is, | hs bim in blaze 8 ſplendor. 
„„ Foles occidere & redire poſjunt.”” Catul. JonnsoN. 


7 Still, perhaps, alluding to the effects cf winter, during which ſome 
animals are obliged to ſeek their ſcanty provition through a depth of ſnow, 


STEEVENS. 


8 That is, of this comm fon of this employment. Jon So 
Shouldit not be, EV, ſurely, mine bad ed. Jon N SON. 


The meaning of the patlage 15 evidently and imply this: Mur maſter, 7 
feems, l hed more confiden: e in lord T.mon than mine, otheraviſe hit (i. Ce Ty 


aafter's) debt 6 e. the money due 0 1 oy *rom, Tin; on) 1ο,,õQe certainiy 
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355 


| Enter FLAMINIUS. 


Ty, One of lord Timon's men. _ 
Luc. Serv. Flaminius! lie, a word: Pray, is my lord ready 
to come forth? | EY | 


 Flam. 


hade been as great as your maſter s (i.e, as the money which Timon owes: 


to your matter) ; - that is, my maſter being as rich as yours, could and 
07d en advanced Timon as large a {um as your matter has advanced 
zum, if he (my matter) had thought it prud-nt to do ſo. RiTs0N. 


The meaning may be, The confidential friendſhip ſubſiſting between 


your. Maiter [Lucius] and Timon, was greater than that Tubfiting 
Þ-cwcen my maſter [Varro] and Timon; elſe ſurely, the ſum borrowed 


by Timon from your maſter had been 1 to, and not greater than, the 


fum borrowed frem mine; Dae this «quality would have teen produced by 


the application made to my tmaff ter deine rajed from three thouſand crowns 
to five thouſand,”? 


Iwo ſums of unequal magnitude may be reduced to an equality, as well 


by addition to the Jefier ſum, as by ſubtraction from the greater. Thus, 
3f A, has applied to B. for ten pounds, and to C. for five, and C. requeſts. 
thithe may lend A. preciſely the ſane ſum as he ſhall be furniſhed with 


by B, this may be done, either by C's * augmenting his loan, and lending 


ten pounds as well as B, or by B's dimiriſhing | his loan, and, like C, lending. | 


only five pounds. The word's of Varro's ſervant therefore way mean, 


Elſe ſurely the ſame Jos: had been borrowed by Timon from both our 
maſters. ; 


TI have preſerved this interpretation, becauſe Loves thought it probable, | 
and becauſe it may ftcike others as 3%. Bur the true explication 1 


believe is this (which I alſo formerly propsfed). His may refer to mine. 
<< It ſhould ſeem that the confidential friendſhip ſubſiſting between your 
maſter and Timon, was greater than that ſubſiſt ing between Timon and 


my maſter; elſe ſurely 575 ſum, i. e. the ſum borrowed from my maſtery, 
[the laſt antece dent | had been as large as the: tum borrowed from 
yours '? 5 
„The former interpretation (though I think it wrong,) I "FRE Rated thus = 
| preciſely, and exactly } in ſubſtance as it appeared ſeveral years ag», (though 
the ex pre ſſion is a little varied, ) becauſe a REMARKER E Ritſon] has. 


endeavoured to repreſent it as unintellig ble, 


This Remarker, however, it is oble: vable, bf Teng ſzying, "that he ſhall 
take no notice of . ſce- ſaxv conjibtmes, with great gravity propoſes a. 
COMMENT evidently formed on the latter of them, as an original interpre- ; 
tation of bis aon, on which the reader may ale rely. MATO F E. 

It muſt be perfectly clear, that the Rem. ler could not be indebted to a 
note which, ſo far as it is intelligible, ſeems diimetrically oppoſite to bis 
3 fas” 4 

of the above Remark, to vary the expreflion of his conje cute, and . id. 
2 ſenſe! it Would otherwile never have had, RITSUN> 


Ib is cqually ſo, that the 14 5 [Mr. Melone] has availed himſelf 
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356 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Flam, No, indeed, he is not. 
Tit, We attend his lordſhip ; Pray. ſignify ſo much, 
Elam, I necd not tell him that; he knows, you are tog 
* { Exit F LAMINIL 


Euter Fl Avius ina oak, tied. 
Luc. Serv, Ha! is not that his Reward rauffled ſo? 
He goes away in a cloud: call him, call him. 
Fil. Do yoa hear, fir? _- 
1. Far. Serv, By your Lean e, Hir. | 
Fliv. What do you aſk of me, my friend ? 4 
771. We wait for certain money here, fir, 
Flay, | Ay, 
If money were as certain as your waiting, 
Twere ſure enough. Why then prefer d you not 
Your ſums and bills, when your falfe maſters eat 
Of my lord's meat? Then they could ſmile, and fawn 
Upon his debts, and take down th' intereſt 


Into their gluttonous maws. You do yourſelves but wrong, 


To ſtir me up; let me paſs quietly : 

Believe't, my lord and I have made an end ; 
5 L have no more to reckon, he to ſpend. 
Luc. Serv, Ay, but this anſwer will not ſerve. 
„ 5 If 'twill not, 
Tris not ſo baſe as you ; for you ſerve knaves, [Exil. 


1. Var. Serv. How ! what does his caſhier'd worſhip 
| __ ? 


Far. Kid.” No matter whine: he's poor, and that's 


| A enough, Who can fpeak broader than he that has 


no houſe to put his head in; ſuch may rail againſt great 


| buildin 85. 


| "Wis er Skxvirfus. 


"G7. ©, here? 8 « Servilius now we ſhall know 


Some anſwer, 


V might befeech'y vou, , gentlemen, 
. To repair ſome other hour, I ſhould much 5 
. Derive 
<p Þ it may be obſerved that en has unſki' fall filled his Greek. 

| tory with Roman names. e 


Ca 


Derive from it: for, take it on my ſoul, 

My lord leans wond'routly to diſcontent. 

His comfortable temper has forſook him; 

He is much out of health, and keeps his chamber. 
by Luc. Err. Many do keep their chambers, are not lick : 
And, if it be ſo far beyond his health, | 

3 Methinks, he ſhould the ſooner pay his debts, 

And make a clear way to the gods. 

Ser. Good gods! 

| 7. We cannot take this for an anſwer, WE: 
Flam. End hin] Scrvilius, help! FO: lord! my lord !ſ— 


[2 | Enter Ty MON, iu a rage; FLAMt N1US following. 
$ Tim. What, are my doors oppos'd againſt my pallage | ? 
1 Have I been ever free, and muſt my houſe 
he my retentive enemy, my gaol? 
The place, which 1 have feaſted, does it now: ; 
le all mankind, ſhow me an iron heart ? 
Luc. Serv. Par i in now, Titus. 
. My lord, here is my bill. 
Luc. Serv, Here“ s mine. 
> F#hr. Serv. And mine, my lord, 
Both Var. Serv. And ours, my lord. 
Phi. All our bills. | | 
Tim, Knock me down with em :3 cle ave me to the girdle, 
Luc. Serv, Alas! my lord, | 
Tim, Cut my heart in 6 
Tit, Mine, fifty talents” _ 
Jim. Tell out my blood. | 
Luc. Serv. Five thouſand crowns, my lord, 
Jim. Five thouſind . pays e 1 
What yours.?—and yours? 
1. Var. Serv. My lord, — 
2. Var. Serv. My ord; — 


70 word, and alludes to the bills or battle- daxes, which the ancient ſoldiery 
carrie, and were all view by the watch in eee $ time. 
| 1 | 7 Sv VL. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS, 3357 


| Tim. | 


1 Timon iber They 3 their written 30%; he heh at the 


rio Of ATHENS 

| Tim, Tear me, take me, and the gods fall on you! 

| 2 xit. 
| Hor. Faith, I perceive, our maſters may throw their caps 


at their money; theſe debts may well be call d deſperate 
ones, for a madman owes *em, e 


Re- enter W 4 FLavivs. 


j Tim, They have e'en put my breath from 1 me, the Daz 
Creditors ! —devils. | 
[i Flad. My dear lord, 
Tim, What if it ſhould be ſo ? 
lab. Ny lord, 
Tim, I'll have it fo :—My ftew ard! I 
Flav, Here, my lord. 


Tim, So fich ? Go, bid all my OY again, - 8 1 


Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius; all : 
I'll once more tealt rhe fafcals, 
Flav,  - --- O:my lord, 
You only ſpeak from your diſtracted ſoul; 
There is not ſo much left, to furniſh out 
A moderate table. 


e ee ee ee 


oo Beoe't not in thy! care; go, 
I charge thee ; inv ite them all: let in the tide 
Of knaves once more; my cook and I'll x thor Eau, 


8 C E N E V. . 
The ſame. T he Senate- Houſe. 
The Senate ferting. Enter ALc1v1an ES, attended, 


1. Sen. My lord, you have my voice to't; the fault" 
bloody ; 


6 'Tis neceſſary, he ſhould die: 

it Nothing emboldens ſin ſo much as mercy, _ 

2. Sen, Moſt true; the law ſhall bruiſe him. 
Alcib. Honour, health, and compaſſion to the ſnare | 
1. Sen. Now, captain? 
Alcib. Jam an humble ſuitor to your virtnes ; 5 

For pity is the virtue of the law,, 

And none but n uſe it it cruelly, . 
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N He did oppoſe his foe : 
And with fuch ſober and unnoted 1 
He did behare his anger, ere *twas ſpent,“ 


however, be right. STEEVENS. 


„ Unnoted palin,” I believe, means a \ paſſion operating inwardly, but 
not accompanied with any external or baiſterous appearances; ſo regulated 


TIM ON OF 2 THE Ns 
Et pleaſes time, and fortune, to lie heavy 
Upon a friend of mine, . in hot blood, 
Hath ſtepp'd into the law, which is paſt depth 
o thoſe that, without heed, do plunge into it. 
He 1s a man, ſetting his late aſide, 
Of comely virtues; 3 
Nor did he ſoil the fact with cowardice ; - 


(An honour in him, which buys out his fault,) 
Bur, with a noble fury, and fair ſpirit, 


eeing his repuration touch” d to death, 


Q 


As if he had but prov'd an argument. 


1. Sen. You undergo too ſtrict a paradox,” 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair: | 
Your words have took ſuch Pains, as if they labour 4 


Io bring manſlaughter 1 into form, ſet 3 
Dp pon the head of valour; which, indeed, 


Is valour e and came into che world: 


{ 


When | 


31 have i printed theſe fines after the . copy, except that, for an 
honour, 1 it is there, and honour, All the latter editions deviate unwarrant- 


ably from the or: iginal, and give the lines thus: 15 


He is a man, ſetting bis fault ade, 
ow cus Honour, WHiIch buys out bis fault; ; 
or did be ſeil, &. Jon S0 N. 


This Wees alteration, of the te xt, with a thouſand others of the 
ſame kind, was made by Mr. Pope. MaLoxNE. 


4 Unnzted for e Wa d.  Bebaves for curls manage. | 


+ would ratheer read: : 


— And nnd paſſion 


He did behave, ere Was his anger ſpent, = 


Listed paſſion means, I believe, 21 uncommon command of bis balkon, 


ſuch a one as has not hitherto been obſerve. 


and baue, that no ſpectaor could wy or obſerve, its lg wa 


8-6 You Udet a paradox too bard, Jenxton. 


Wannun ron. 5 


Beba ue his anger mays. 


(STERVENS. | 
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360 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
When ſects and factions were newly born: 
He's truly valiant that can wiſely ſuffer - 
The worlt that man can breathe 35 and make his wrongs 
His outſides; wear them like his raiment, carers 8. ; 
And ne'er prefer his injuries to his Ts 
Jo bring it into Langer: 
If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill, 
What folly *tis, to hazard lite for ill ? 
Alcib. My lord, 
. S. Von cannot ke groſs ſins lock clear; 
To revenge is no valour, but to bear, 
Alcib. My lords, then, under favour, pardon me, 
If I ſpeak like a captain.— 
Why do fond men expoſe themſelves to battle, 
And not endure ell threatnings ? ſleep upon it, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
Without repugnaney ? but if there be 
Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad ?? why then, women are more valiant, 
That ſtay at home, if bearing carry it; 
And th' aſs, more e than the lion; ; the felon, 


6 j. e. can utter. Maron x | | 
7 What do wwe, or what bave we to do i in the field. Jounzon: 


Here is another arbitrary regulation, Ons omiſſion e the 
original reads thus: | 


av bat make we 
| ares ? why then, wwomen are more waiiand 
bal ſtay at bome, if bearing carry it: 
And theafs, more captain than the lion, 
The fellow, loaden with irons, wiſer than the Judges 
If wiſdom, &c. 

Ithiok It may be better adjuſted thus: 

Tohat make we | a 
Abroad? avby then the women are more valiant 5 
That fray at home; 

Tf bearing carry in, then 1s the of. | 

' More captain than the lion; and the felon 

 Loaden with irons, Wiſer, & c. JohN SR. 


— 7 bearing carry it;] Dr. Johnſon, when he propoſed to connect 


this hemiſtich with the Were line inſtead of the preceding words, ſeems 
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TIMON OF-ATHEN'S.- 361 
Loaden with irons, wiſer than the judge, | 1 
If wiſdom be in ſuffering. O my lords, fl 
As you are great, be pitifully good : 
Who cannot condemn raſhneſs in cold blood? 
To kill, I grant, is ſin's Extremeſt guſt ;Y 
But, in defence, by mercy, tis moſt juſt.“ 
To be in anger, is impiety; 
But who 1s man, that 1s not angry ? 
Weigh but the crime with this, 

2. * You breathe 1 in vain. 
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to have forgot one of our c Evontits propenſities. Ih we no doubt 


| that the preſent arrangement is right, | 
1 Mr. Pope, who rejeGted whatever he did not ike, omitted the word. 
mere captain, They are ſupported by what Alcibiades has already ſaid ; 
% My lords, then, under favour, pardon n- 
& If I ſpeak like a captair, 
Dr. Johnſon with great Probability propoſe 5 to rea al ela inſt cad of flor. | 
MAI. ON Ee 
The word captain has been injudiciouſſy reſtored, That it cannot be the 
author's is evident frömits ſpoiling wha t would otherwiſe be a metrical line, 
Nor 1 is his uſing it elſewhere any proof that he meant to uſe it here. 
RI T so. 
I have not frrapled to inſert Dr. Johnſon $ emendati; on, /cion, tor felloꝛo, 
in the text; bat do not perceive how the line can become ſtrictly metrical | 
by the om) fon of the word —c tam, unleſe, with Sir Thomas Ran 
we trat 2ſpoſe the cont 17 Aion ==ay nd, and read: 


"vw af d 


Ihe aſs more than the lian, and „ STEEVENS. 
9 Guſt, for aggravation. WARBURTON 


Cut is here in its common lenſe; z the utm = degree of f aps ctitè for ſin. 


by 


er, 


| Torr 1 
1 believe gt means raſhneſs. The ate In may be to a adden g of 
wind, ST EEVENS: 


So we ſay, it was done in a ſodden guft of paſſiom. 


\TALONE, 
* By mercy is meant equiqy. But we mu ſy e 
| "tis made juſt, WARBURTON. | | —_ 
Mes rcy is not put for equity, If ſuch explanation be allowed, what can 1 
be difficult? The meaning is, Icall mercy s to e th at defenſive 4 


violence is juft. JOHNSON. _ 
The meaning, I th! ink, is, Homicide i in our own defence, by a {meraful 


and lenient interpretation of the laws, | is conſidered as juRifiable. MALONE 4 : 

62 Dr. Johnſon's explanation is the more fpirited 3 but a pallage 1 in King 18 
5 Jahn ſnhould ſeem to countenance that of Mr. Malone: | In 
5 „Some fins do bear their privilege on earth, } 
cx And 0 doth N STEEVENS. 1 

Vor. I.. ͤð 


I Alcib. In vain? his ſervice done 
Ih At Lacedzmon, and Byzantium, - | 
Fit Were a ſufficient briber for his life. 
| lik 1. Sen. What's that? | | 5 
FN Alcib. Why, I ſay, my lords, h'as done fair ſervice, \ 2h 
Wit And lain in fight many of your enemies: & 
I How full of valour did he bear himſelf 
Tit In the laſt conflict, and made plenteous wounds? 
N 2. Sen. He has made too much plenty with 'em, he 
[ti ls a ſworn rioter:3 Vas a {in that often 
1 * Prowns him, and takes his valour priſoner : 
E Jt there were no foes, that were enough alone 
Jo overcome him: in that beaftly fury 
He has been known to commit outrages, 
And cheriſh factions: *Tis inferr'd to us, | = 
_ His oy s are foul, and his drink dangerous. . 
1. Seu. He dies. | | | G 
Alcib. Hard fate! he might have died | in war, " 
My lords, it not for any parts in him, | 1 
(I hough his right arm might purchaſe his own time, ES 
And be in debt to none * yet, more to move you, OR 
Take my deſerts to his, and join them both: 
1 And, tor I know, your reverend ages love 
16 Security, I'll pawn my victories, all 
My honour to you, upon his good returns. 
| If by this crime he owes the law his life, . 
I Why, let the war receiv't in valiant gore; 5 —_— 
Fit For la is ſtrict, and war is nothing more. | 
nt I. Sea, We are for law, he dies; urge it no more, 
On height of our diſpleaſure: : Friend; or brother, 
1 Ile forteits his own blood, that ſpills another. 
1 Alcib. Muſt it be ſo? it muſt not be. My lords, 
1s do beſeech you, know me. 
Hit! 2. Sen, How? 
Bl Alcib. Call me to your remembrances. 
3. Sen. CE | 155 | What? 
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ard 3'A feosrn rioter is a man ho pradt Go riot, as if he had by an oath 
I made it his duty. Jon» x SON. ä 

{1 The expreſſlion, a ſworn ricter, ſeems to be timilar to | that of frown 
TIRE brothers. MaLoNnE! 
1 4 He 8 them obliquely Wi th 1 Joux son. 
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Pours into captains' wounds? ha! baniſhment? _ 
It comes not ill; I hate not to be baniſh'd ; 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 30 
#/cih. T cannot think, but your age has forgot me; 


It could not elſe be, I ſhould prove ſo baſe, | 


To ſue, and be denied ſuch common grace: 
My wounds ake at you. 


1. Ser, Do you ſire our anger! 2 ; 
„Tis in few words, but ſpacious in effect; 
We baniſh thee for ever. | 


Alcib, Baniſh wet | 
Baniſh your dotage ; baniſh uſury, | 
That makes the ſenate ugly. 4 
1. Sen. If, after two days' ſhine, Athens contain thee, 
Attend our weightier Judgement, And, not to {ſwell our 


ſpirit,” 
He ſhall be executed preſently, [ Exennt Senators. 
Alcib. Now the gow keep you old enough; that you may 
live N 


Orly. in bone, that none may lool: on you! ! 

Jam worſe than mad : I have kept back their foes, 
While they have told their money, and let out 
Their coin upon large intereſt; I myſelf, 

Ri ch only in large hurts AT thoſe, for this? 

Is this the balſam, .that the uſuring ſenate 


It is a cauſe worthy my ſpieen and fury, 

That I may ſtrike at Athens. I'll cheer up 

My diſcontented troops, and lay for hearts, 

”Tis honour, with moſt 3 to be at odds ;® | 
Soldiers ſhould brook : as Ine ee, as be. 5 Ert. 


sd RB 


8 Pal: fo Sihenour d. Wilndt vol. „ a yp. 15 44 
© This reading may paſs, but perhaps the an wrote: : WO 9 
nn — amr 0 ; 4 200 


T's fexw in 20 ds, but Part in „ eecr. Jon 5 | 


7 This, I believe, means, not t9 Put cus ſet ves i n any tumour of rage, take 1 
our definitive reſolution. STE ITVENS. 


> But ſurely even in a ſoldier's ſenfe of honour, there | is very little in 
being at odds with all about him; which ſhows rather a quarrelſome AL: | -- 
poſition than a valiant one. Beſides, this was not Alcibiadcs's cafe, He ES 41 
Was only fonte n out with the Athenians, A A rie in cha : foregoing | line i 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 
SCENE VL 
A magnificent Room in Timon' s Hon ſe. 


NMiſicł. Tables ſet oute | Servant attending, Enter divers 
Lords,) at ſeveral doors. 


1. Lord. The good time of day to you, fir, | 
2. Lird, J alſo with it to you. I think, this honourable 


I « Lord, 


will direct us to the Hoke IO I will Jay, ſays he, fer hearts; which 


is a metaphor taken from card-play, and ſignifies to game deep and boldly, 
It is plain then the figure was cen benen in the following line, which ſhould 
be read thus: 

"Tis horcur with m «ft hands to be at dds; P 
3. e. to fight upon odds, or at diſad vantage; as he muſt do againſt the 
united ff trength of Athens; and this, by ſoldiers, is <ccounted b9orourable, 


Views 


Shakipeare uſes the ſame. metaphor on the fame occaſion, in Coriolanus: 


& He lurch'd all ſwords.” WARBURTON. | 
I think hands is very properly ſubſtituted for lands. In the foregoing 
line, for, (ay for hearts, 1 would read, play for hearts. JohN Sox. 


1d not Conceive t that to ay For Bears Is a metaphor taken from card 
play, or that lay ſhould be changed into play. We ſhould now ſay, to lay 


eut for bearts, i. e. the aff" ctions of the people; but lay is uſed fingly, as it 
is here, by Jonſon, in The Devil is an Ah, Vol. IV. p. 33: 

| 6c. Lay for ſome pretty principality,” TyYRWHITT, 

I think, with Dr. Johr lon, that lands cannot be right. To aſſert che at 


it is honourable: to fight with the gycateſt part of the world, is very wild. 


I belicve therefore our author meant that Alcibiades in his ſpleen agalnſt 


the Scrate, from whom alone he has received any injury, ſhould ſay ; 
Ts Honcur with moſt lords to be at adds. MALON E. 
adhere to the old reading. It is ſurely more honourable zo evransle fer 


2 core of Kingooms, (as Mirancaexpretles it,) than to enter into quarrels | 


with lords, or any other private adverſaries, STEEVENS. 

Ihe objection to the old reading Rill in my apprehenſion remains. It is 
not difficult for him who is fo linge; to quarrel with a lord; (or with 
any other perſon z) but not ſo eaſy to be at odds with his land. Neither 
does the obſervation juſt made prove that it is honourable to quarre], or to 
be at odds, 2 <cith miſt of the lands or kingdoms of the earth, which muſt, 

I conceive, be proved, be fore the old reading cin be ſupported. MaroNnr. 

By moſt lands, perhaps our author means greateſt lands. STEEVENS. 

In the modern editions theſe are called Senators; but it is clear from 


what is ſaid concerning the bapiſhment of Afcibiades;” that this muſt be 
wrong. I have therefore ſubſtituted. Lords. The old copy has Enter 


divers friends.“ * LONEs 
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fitened, az the hawk faitens its beak eagerly on its Preys 
aut thor's Ven us and Adonis: 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 305 

i. Lord. Upon that were my thoughts tiring,* when we 

encounter'd : I hope, it is not fo low with him, as he made 
it ſcem 1 in the trial of his ſeveral friends. 


2. Lord. It ſhould not be, by the perſuaſion of his nen 7 
leaſting. 


1. Lord. 1 mould think ſo: He hath ſent me an carneſt in- 

viting, which many my near occaſions did urge me to put 

off; but he hath conjured me bey ond them, and 1 muck needs 
appear. 

2. Lord. In like manner was I in 4 bt to my importun ate 
buſineſs, but he would not hear my excuſe. I am ſorry, 
whea he ſent to borrow of me, that my proviſion was out. 

1. Lord. I ain fick of that grief too, as 1 underſtand how 

all things go. | „ 
Ts po x Every man here's ſo. What would he have 
borrow” d-of you? 5 
1. Lord. A thouſand pieces. 
2. Lord. A thouſand pieces! 
1. Lord. What of you? 


3. Lord. He ſent to me, fir, — Here he comes. 


Eater Tr MON, Py Antendonts, 


Tim, With all my heart, gentlemen both And how fare 


1 Lords Er er at the beſt, hearing well of your lordſhip. 
2. Lord. 


9 PL 1 think” f is cue to tire, when ſhe amuſes herſelf with pecking | 
a phe aſant's wing, or any thing that puts her in mind of prey. 
a thing, is therefore, to be ily employed vpn it. JonnsN.. | 
I believe Dr. johnton is miſtaken, T:rivg means here, I think, fixed, 


To tire upon 


Zo, in our 


| & Like as an empty eagle 4 1 by at, 
$6 TE with her beak on feathers, fleſh, and bone,— 


Tirouer, that is, tiring for hawks, as Cotgrave calls it, fignified any thimg 


. by which the falconer brought the bird back, and fixed him to his hand. 
A capon's wing was often uſed for this purpoſe, Maron Rg. 


Dr. Johnſon” $ explanation, I believe, is right. Thus, in The Winters "I 


| Tale, Antigonus is ſaid to be «e Woman ri a, i. e. pecked by a woman, 
28 we now ſay, with a ſimilar alluſion, hen-/ des 


| STEEVENS. 
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e 0 — 8 


2. Lord. The ſwallow follows not ſummer more willing, 
than we your lordſhip. 

Tim. Aſide.] Nor more willingly leaves winter ; ſuch 
ſummer-birds are men.— Gentlemen, our dinner will not 


recompenſe this long ſtay : feaſt your ears with the muſe! 


awhile; if they will fare ſo harſhly on the trumpet” s ſound : 
we ſhall to't preſently. 
1. Lord, I hope, it remains not unkindly with your lord- 
ſhip, that I return'd you an empty meſſenger, 
Tim. O, fir, let it not trouble you. 
2. Lord. My noble lord, 
Tim. Ah, my good friend! what cheer? 
1 banguet 55 ought 11. 
2. Lord, My moſt honourable lord, I am een ſick of thame, 
that, when your lordſhip this other day ſent to me, IT was ſo 
unfortunate a beggar, 
Tim. Think not on K. fir. 
2. Lord. If you had ſent but two hours before, — 
Tim. Let it not cumbe r your better remembrance, come, 
bring in all together. 
2. Lord. All cover'd diſhes ! 
1. Lord. Royal cheer, I warrant you. 
3. Lord. Doubt not t chat, if money, and the ſeaſon can 
yield it. 
1. Lord. Hos do you? What's the 3 FP 
3. Lord. Alcibiades is baniſh'd : Hear you of it? 
I. 2. Lord. Alcibiades baniſh'd ! 
3. Lord, Tis fo, be ſure of it. 
1. Lord, How ? how ? 
2. Lord, I pray you, upon what! 5 
Ji. My worthy friends, will you draw near? 


3. Lord, III tell you more anon, Here's a noble feat 
toward. 


2. Lord. This is the old man gin. 
3. Lord, Will't hold? will't hold ? 
2. Lord. It does: : but time will—and 0— - 


3 1, e. your bedr memory: 1 the aher, ative for the pofttive degree, | 
STEEVENS» 


4 i.e. in a ſtate of readineſs, STEVYVENS. 


3 


„ 


3. Lord. | 


5 
8 2 
vets 


z Tow fools of 9 5 trencher- friends, time 5 flies, 8 


= TIMON-OF ATHENS. 367 
3. Lord. I do conceive, | 
Tim. Each man to his ſtool, with that ſpur as he would to 


the lip of his miſtreſs ; your diet ſhall be in all places alike. 
Make not a city feat of it, to let the meat cool ere we can 


agree upon the firſt e * lit, The * 0 our 


th; banks, 


You great Leb bfr, forinkle our ſociety evith thank ef. 


For gour baum gifts, make yourſetwes praiſed : but reſerve frill 40 


give, leſt your dvities be d Lijed. Lend to each man enough, that 
one need not loud ty anther: for, auere your godbeads to borrow 
of men, men wall for fake the- gods. Make Nu meat be beloved, 

rere than the man that gives it, Let ud 4 1c /lJembly of Fe be 
ruZhout a ſcore of evillatnss I Fs there 2 t twelve women at the 
table, let a dozen of them herds they are. 1 be reſi of your 


fees, O gads,—the Senaters of Athens, together avith the commu 
lag 6 of geople, . boat is amiſs in them, 1.92 go: le, make faitable ; 
. 7 Geſdruction. For theſe any brefeut friend, SI they aire li me. 


rath als /o 2 0 #2151 Ng g 575 the 12 and ts nolbing l fe bey are WELCHNG » 


Uncover, dogs, and lap. 


| FT he eyfes uncovered are Fatt of æbarm Water, 
Some ſpeak. What does his lordinip mean ? 
Same other, I know not. 


Jiu. May you a better feaſt never behold, 


| You knot of mouth-friends! ſmoke, and luke: warm water 
Is your perfection.? This is Timon's laſt ; 
Who ſtuek and ſpangled you with gatteries, 


Waſhes i it off, and ſprinkles 1 in your {aces 


[ Throwing evater in their faces ; 


Your reeking villainy. Live loath'd, and long, 


Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted paraſites, 


Courceous deſtroy ers, affable wolves, meek bears, _ 


5 We ſhouts 8 — . N 
Old copy -g. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Mal on k. _- 
The Fag-end ot a web of cloth | is, in ſome places, « called the Met. 


2 Your perfection, i is the bigheft of your excellence. Jonxs 50 Ns 
Fliese of a: ſeaſon. | Jou xsox. FT | 


Re. 


Cap. 


STTEvIXS. 
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Cap and knee ſlaves, vapours, and minute: jacks 4a 


Oruſt you quite oer! What, doſt thou go ? 


368 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Of man, and beaſt, the infinite malady3 


Soft, take thy phyfick firſt.— thou too,—and thou ;— 


[ Throws the dijhes at n, aud Shiver them o out, 
Stay, I will lend ice money, borrow none.— 
What, all in motion? Henceforth be no feaſt, 


Whereat a villain's not a welcome gueſt, 


Burn, houſe; fink, Athens! henceforth hated be | 
af Timon, man, and all humanity ! Fa [ Exit, 


Reeenter the ; be ab ke Lords and Senators, 


1. Lord. How now, my lords ?4 

2. Lord, Know you the quality of lord Timon's fury ? 

3. Lord. Piſh! did you ſee my cap? _ 

4+ Lord, I have loſt my gown. 

3. Lord. He's but a mad lord, and Sbugbt but bumour 


ſways him. He gave me a jewel the other day, and now he 


has beat it o. < of my hat: Did you ſee my jewel? 
4. Lord Did you ſee my cap? 
- Lord. Hs tis. 
4. Lord. Here lies my gown. 
1. Lord, Let's make no ſtav. 
2. Lord. Lord Timon mad. 


3. Lord. | I feel't upon my bones. 
4. Lora, One day he gives us diamo! ads, next day ones, 5 
| . | | oy | Exeunts 


=-Sir T. Hanmer thinks it means Fack-a- Lintern, which ſhines and 


dif; ppears in an inſtant. What it was ] know not; but it was ſomething 
of quick motion, mentioned in Richard III. Jex xsOR. . 


A minute-jack is what was called formerly a ack of 77 e clock- Bae; z an 
image vihoſs office was the fame as one of thoſe at St. Dunſtan's church! in 


Fleet- ſtreet. STEEVE NS. 
Every kind of diſeaſe incident to man and BY Jour SON. 
4 1 his and the next ſpeech; are ſpoken by the newly are! ved lords. 
Mroxr. 
5 Ak Timon has thrown nothing. at his worthleſs gueſts, exc-pt warm 
water and empty diſhes, I am induced, with Mr. Malone, to believe that 
the more ancient diama deſcribed in p. 296, had been read by our author, 
and that he ſappoſed he had introduced from it the ““ painted nes as 


part # his banquet; though in reality he had omitted them. "The preſent. 


mention therefore ot ſuch mille „ appears to want propriety: 8 TEEVENS. 
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| bs de ward fays to Kent, « Art Vt the houſe % STEEVEN S. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 369 


ACT IV. SCENE:T. 
7 3:hout the Walls 955 Athens, 
Enter TI Io 


Tim, Let me look back upon thee, 0 thou w vall, 
That girdleſt in thoſe wolves! Dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incontinent 
Obedience fail in children! llares. and fools, 
Pluck the grave wrinkied ſenate from the bench, 
And miniſter in their iteads : to general filths® 
Convert o- the inſta: at, green? virginity ! 
Do't in your Patents: eyes! bankrupts, hold faſt; 
Rather tlian render back, out with your knives, 
And cut your truiters? thro ite! bound ſervants, ſteal! 


1 arge-handed robbers your grave maſters are, 


And pill by law! maid, to th iy maſter's bed; 
Thy miltreſs is o'the brothel ls fon of fixteen, 


Pluck the lin! d crutch from thy old limping ſire, 85 


Wich it beat out his brains! piety, ant tear, 


Religion to the gods, peace, juitice, truth, 


Domeſtick ave, pight- reſt, and neighbourhood, 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trades, 


 Deprees, obſervant ces, cuſtoms, and laws 


Decline to your confounding contraries © 
And yet conſult on * live {—Plagucs, incident to men. 


3 | | 1 Your 
6 3. 


e. common e STEEVENS» 
* e. immature. STEEVENS. 


8 


One would ſuppoſe it to mean, that the miſtreſs frequented the brothel; 


and ſo Sir T. Hanmer underſtood it. RI TSO. 


The meaning is, go to thy maſter's bed, for he is alone; thy miſtreſs | 13 
now of the brothel; is now there. In the old copy, ib, oh, and a 15, 


are written with very little care, or rather ſeem to have been ſe t down at | 


TING om in different places. MALONE. | 
© Of the brothei?” is the true reading. 165: in King 3 AR ; 2 6h ſc, is 


1, e. contrarieties w hoſe nature it is to e or deſtroy each other. 
STEEVExNS. 


8 


2 Sir T. 3 fade, let e but che meaning may be, though 
Op uche Fufi 24 @! 77 1g 2071 t9 baſin to 409 lution, VET ict not e ution come, 


tbe i 3 E kalion continue. Jon x SON. 


—ͤ— — — — 


So the old copies. Sir T. Hanmer reads, i thi brothel, JOHNSON. 


%% FIMON OF- ATHENS. 

Your potent and infectious fevers heap 

On Athens, ripe for ſtroke! thou cold ſciatica, 

- Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 

As lamely as their manners! luſt and liberty? 
Creep 1 in the minds and marrows of our youth; 
That 'gainſt the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive, 

And drown themſelves in riot ! itches, blains, 
Sow all the Athenian boſoms; and their crop 
Be general leproſy! breath infect breath; 

That their ſociety, as their friendſhip, may 

Be merely poiſon! Nothing I'll bear from thee, 

But nakedneſs, thou deteſtable town! 

Take thou that too, with multiplying banns !4 

Timon will to the woods; where he ſhall find 
The unkindeſt beaſt more kinder than mankind. 

The gods confound (hear me, you good gods all } 

The Athenians both within and out that wall! 
And grant, as 'Timon grows, his hate may grow 

To the whole race of mankind, bigh, and low! ! 


8 C E N E II. 5 
Athens. A Room in Timon 's Howſe. 
Eiter FLavius,s with tao or three Servants. 


I. Serv. Hear you, maſter ſteward, where's our maſter ? 
Are we undone ? caſt off? nothing remaining? 
Flay. Alack, my fellows, what ſhould I ſay to you? 
et me be. recorded by the righteous gods, 
1 am as poor as yo. | 
I. Serve Such a houſe broke! 
So noble a maſter fallen! All gone! and not 
One friend, to take his fortune * the arm, 


3 Libet is here uſed for Wen rern xs. | 
4 1. c. accumulated curſes, Alultiplying for nullpled the adi we 
parciciple with a paſſive ſignification. STEEVENS» 
5 Nothing contributes more to the exaltation of Timon's character than 
the zeal and fidelity of his ſervants. Nothing but real virtue can be 


honour'd by domeſticks; nothing but impartial Kindneſs can 1 21 affectlon 


from endende. Jonxsox. | 


| And 


OT 
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TIMON or ATHENS, ©. 372 


And 20 along with him! 
2. Serv. _ :- 1c, WE Jo t turn our - backs 

From our companion, thrown into his grave; 

So his familiars to his buried fortunes® 8 

Slink all away; leave their falſe vows with him, 
Ike empty purſes pick'd ; and his poor ei; 

A dedicated beggar to the air, 

With his diſeaſe of all-ſhunn'd poverty, 

Walks, like contempt, alone, —More of our fellows, 
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Flav. All broken implements of a ruin'd houſe. 
. Yet do our hearts wear Timon's wry 5 
That ſee ! by our faces; we are fellows ſtill, 
Serving alike in ſorrow ; Leak'd is our bark ; 
And we, poor mates, ſtand on the dying deck, | oe 
Hearing the ſurges threat ; we > mult all part. 
Into this fea of air, 
J Good tows ar; - 
The lateſt of my wealth L'Il ſhare amongſt you. 
Wherever we ſhall meet, for Timon' sſake, | 
Let's yet be fellows ; let's ſhake our heads, and ſay, 1 
As *twere a knell unto our maſter's fortunes, 8 _—_ 
Ie Pave feen better day J. Let each take . 
[ G7 YIUINg them Mneya' n 
Naw: put all your hands. Not one word more: | 
L hus part- e rich! in r forrow, parting poor. „„ | 


 [Exernt Servants ; 

6 Sethe old copies. Sir T. Hanmer reads fen; but the old reading | Wn; 
might ſtand, Jon NsoN. | | 73 
I thould ſuppoſe that the wards from, i in the ſecond line, and 20 in the — 
third line, have been miſplaced, and that tne original reading Was: 4 


"ts Toe do turn cur backs : 

To our See RP thrown into bis grave, 
Y bis Y familiars from 46 buried 15 tunes 
Slink all axvay 3- 


V hu we leave a perfong w we : turn our backs tor him, not 8 Pint 55 
| M. Maso. 
85 thoſs Rn were. mila to his buried te who in the mot 
ample manner par ticipazed of them, flink all away, &. MALONE» = 


R 2 


fa 


372 TIMON OF ATHE NS. 
O, the ßerce wretchedneſs 2 that glory brings us! 
Who would not wiſh to be from wealth exempt, 
Since :iches point to miſery and contempt ? 
Vho'd be ſo mock'd with glory ? or to live 
But in a dream of friendſhip ? 
To have his pomp, and all what ſlate ter e 
But only painted, like his varnifh'd friends? 
Poor honeſt lord, brought low by his own heart; 
Undone by poodnefſs! ! Strange, unuſual blood,3 
When man's worſt fin is, he does too much good! 
Vho then dares to be half ſo kind again ? 
For bounty, that makes gods, does till mar men, 
My deareſt lord, —bleſs'd, to be moſt accurs'd, 
Rich, only to be wretched ;—thy great fortunes 
Are made thy chief afflictions, Alas, kind lord! 
He's flung in rage from this ungrateful ſeat 
Oft monſtrous friends: nor has he with him to 
Suppiy his ws, or that which can command it. 
II follow, and inquire him out: 
iT ever ſerve bis mind with my beft will ; 


V hilſt J have god, I Il be his ſteward fill. i. 


8 c ENE 111. 
The Woods. 
Enter TI MON. 


Tim. O bleſſed breeding ſun, draw from the 1 


Rotten humidity ; below thy ſiſter s orb 4 8 
| Infect 
2 ] believe frerce \ 18 bes ute d for baſty, precipitate. STEEVENS. 

3 Of this paliage, I ſuppoſe, every reader would wiſh for à correction: 
but the word, hath as it is, ſtands fortified by the rhyme, to which, per- 
haps, it owes its introduction. I know not what to propoſe. Perhaps, 

Stra ge, unuſual mood, 
raay, by ſome, be thought better, and by others worſe, Jonnzon. 


In Jbe Yorkſp: re 7, gedy, 1608, attributed to Shakſpeare, blzod ſeems | 


to be uſed for inclination, propenſity : 


For 'tis our blcd to love —_ we are ibi gen i 
Sha, unuſual blo:d, may therefore mean, ſtrange unuſual diſpoſition, | 


| STEEVENSs 
Throughout the ſe 1 Blood is frequently uſed | in the ſenſe of natural 


Pran penſicy or diſpoſition. MAL ONE. 
3 kat 1 1275 the moon's, this ws Rotary world. Joun sox, 
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Y TIMON OF ATHENS. 

1 

2 ; Infect the air! Twinn'd brothers of one womb, — 4 
> Whoſe proereation, reſidence, and birth, "mn 
© Scarce is dividant,—touch them with ſeveral fortune 8 
I] he greater ſcorns the lefſer ; Not nature, | £7 4 


To whom all ſores lay ſiege, can beer great fortune, 

But by contempt of nature. 

Raiſe me this beggar, and denude that lord; * 
The ſenator ſhall bear contempt n : 

IHE beggar native honour. 


NAY 
8 


8 


3 


3s > WE et 


* 


S The meaning T es? to be this: Brother, oben bis fortune is enlarged, 
will ſcorn brother 5 for this is the general depravity of human nature, 


8 WC" 1 
EE 
FE Rs eu Fo Wh Sed - 


+ which, beſieged as it is by miſery, admonithed as it is of want and imperfec- 1 
by don; when elevated by fortur e, Will deſpiſe beings of nature like its own, | 
5 Jouxnso w. 

| «2 Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, that this 3 ec but by che addition of a a 

| Y fingle letter mav'be rendered clearly intelligible z by merely reading vatares 1 

1 inſtead of nature.“ The meaning will then be-“ Not even beings | 

$ reduced to the utmolt extremity of wretchedneſs, can bear good. fortune, | 

i We conte mning their fellowe creatures.“ The word naturcs is attere ? 

* ards uſed in a t ſenſe by Ape mantu?s = 5 =” 

466 Call the creatures 8 3 1 

„% Whole naked z. atures live in all the ſyite | 4 

« Of wreakful heaven,” &c. | | 4 

1 in the preſent inſtance, we ought to comp! ete the me aſurc by 0 


— 79 thoſe raturen. , STEE VERS. | 

Bir by is here uſed for wwithome 1 [ALONE. | | 
© Old copy—deny't that lord. | Where is. the ſenſe = Englith C 
deny't that lord? Deny him what? What preceding noun is there to which 


the ans it is to be reterr'd ? And it would be abfard to think the poet 1 : 
meant, deny to raiſe that lord. The antitheſis muſt be, let fortune raiſe 1 
this beggar, and let her frip and dei that lord of all his pomp and orna- 1 


menthy &Cc, which ſenſe is completed by this fight alteration z ; a 


ana denude that 2 43 . h 7 '* 

So, Charles the Firſt, in his meflage to the parliament fays : 60 Denude IS 
ourſelves of all.“ WarknuURTON. | | - f 
Perhaps the former reading, however irregular, is the true one. Raiſe e 


me that beggar, and deny a proportionable degree of ele vation to that lord. 

A lord is not ſo high a title in the ſtate, but that a man originally poor 

might be raiſed to one above it. We might read dea that lord. Dev t 

is an Engliſh law phraſe, which Shakſpeare uſes in Kung . 
Since now we will deveſt us both of rule,” &e. . 

T 5 word which Dr. Warburton would introduce, 18 Bot, however, 2 

common. Srrr rens, N | 


— 74 TIM ON OF ATHENS 
It is the paſture lards the brother's ſides,” | 
| 55 95 | Tite 
7 This as the editors have ordered it, is an idle repetition at the beſt ; 

ſuppoſing it did, indeed,.contain the fame ſentiment as the foregoing lines. 
But Shakſpeare meant quite a different thing: and having, like a ſen- 
Able writer, made a fmart obſervation, he illuſtrates it : by a 0 
chus 2— i 

It is the paſture. lards the wether's Alen, 

T be want that makes him lean. | 
And the fimilitude is extremely beautiful, as conveying this gatirical 
reflection; there is no more difference batwerin man and man in the 
eſteem of ſuperficial and corrupt judgements, than between a fat ſheep 
and a lean one. WARBURTON. 


ors 


This paſſage is very obſcure, nor do T diſcover any clear fonſe; even 


though we ſhould admit the emendation. Let us N the text as ir 
Kands i in the original edition: 
It is the paſtour /ards the brother" s ft er, 
| The avant that makes him leave. 
Dr. Warburton found the paſſage already changed thus: 
EY 1: is the paſture /ards. the beggar's ſides, 
Te ⁊vant that makes him lean. 8 
And upon this reading of no authority, rai iſed ancckier equally uncertain. 
Alterations are never to be made without neceſſity. Let us ſee what 


ſenſe the genuine reading will afford. Poverty, ſays the poet, bears con- 


tempt hereditary, and wealth native banour. To illuſtrate this poſition, 
having already mentioned the caſe of a poor and rich brother, he remarks, 
that this preference is given to wealth by theſe whom it leaſt becomes 
it is the paſtour that greaſes or flatters the rich brother, and will greaſe kim 
on till <vant make bim leave, The poet then goes on to aſk, Wh» dares to 
ſay this man, this paſtour is @ fatterer; the crime is univerſal; through al! 
the world be learned pate, with alluſion to the paſtour, ducks to the golden 
Fool. If it be objected, as ãt may juſtly be, that the mention of a patfour i 18 
unſuitable, we muſt remember the mention of grace and cherubims in this 
play, and many fuch anachroniſms i in many others, 1 would therefore 
read thus . 
8 It is the vaftoar lards the brother 8 ſides. 
Tis want that makes bim leave. 


The obſcurity is ſtill great. Perhaps a line is loft. T DAVE at leaſt given | 


_ the original reading. JouNSON. 
Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote Faſterer. 87 EE VE NS. e 
In this very difficult paſſage, which ſtill remains ie 1 ſome liberty 
may be indulged, Dr. Farmer propoſes to reac it thus; 
| Tt is the paſte rer lards the broader ſides, 
The gaunt that makes bim leave. 
And in ee of this conjecture, he obſe rves, that the 8 d is fre- 
3 converted into th, as in ee mur der, barthen, burden, &c. 
| | Rp. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 335 


+ 


The want that makes him lean, W ho dares, who dares, 


In purity of manhood ſtand upright, 

And ſay, This man's a Patterer ? jt one be, 

So are they all; for every grize of fortune 3 

Is ſmooth'd by that below: the learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool: All is oblique; wal 
There's nothing level in our curſed natures, 

But direct villainy. Therefore, be abhorr'd 

All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men! 


Vis ſemblable, vea, himſelf, Jimon diſdains: 


Deſtrue tion fang mankind 19—Earth, yield me roots! 
Dig gin 
Vho ſeeks for better of thee. ſauce his palate 3 5 S 
With thy molt operant poiſon ! What is here?. 

Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? No, gods, 

Jam no idle votariſt,* Roots, you clear heavens! 3 | | 
Thus much of this, will make black, white; foul, fair; 
Wrong, right; baſe, noble; old, young; coward, valiant... 5 


Ha, you gods ! why this? What this, You gods? Why thi 18 


Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides; 4 
Pluck ſtout men's pillows from below their heads: 25 
This yellow ſlave 

Will knit and break religions; . bleſs the accurs a5 


Make the hoar a ador' dj place thiey es, | 
And 


That the paſſage is corrupt as it hands? in the old copy, no one, I ſup- 
poſe, can doubt; emendation therefore in this and a tew other places, i is 
not a matter of choice but neceflicy. I have a'realy more than once 
obſerved, that m any corruptions have crept into the od copy, by the tran- 


{criber” 5 oa oo .ceiving him. MALONE. 


8 Grize for ſtep or degree. Por x. 
9 1. e. ſeize, gripe, STEEVENS. 


2 No inſince re or Inconfant ehen Cold will not ſerve me inſtesd | 


of r99!s, JoHNs$9N. 


3 This may mean either ye cloudlcſs flier ee, or ye * ties exe 255 from gk. 
| $hat ſpears mentions the clear gods in K ng Lear. STEEVENS. _ | 


+ Ariftophanes, | in his Plutus, Act V. 5 makes the Fong of Jupiter | 


deſert his ſervice to live with Plutus. WARBURTON, 


i. e. men who have ſtrength yet remaining to ſtruggle with thts 
diſte paper. This alludes to an old cuſtom of drawing away the pillow 


tom under the heads of men in their lat agonies, to make their depar- 
ture the eaſier. But the Oxford editor; ſuppoſing four to ſignify bealtzy, 
alters it to el and this N calls emending. Wasgv RTONs | 


m3 


376 _ TIMON OF ATHENS, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With ſenators of the bench: this is it, 

That makes the wappen'd widow wed again; 6 
She, whom the Tpita houſe, and ulcerous ſores 


Would 


6 pet or append ſignifies both ſorrowful and terrified, either for | 


the loſs of a good uſband, or by the treatment of a bad. But gold, he 
ſays, can overcome both her atFeCtion and her fears, WAR BURTON. 
Of ⁊bafpened I have found no example, nor know any meaning, To 
aꝛolaſe is uied by Spenſer in his Hublerd's Tale, but I think not in es 
of the ſenſes ee I would read Wained, ior decayed * bine. 
GEHEN ION > 
Several contemporary writers would mean— 9e wider o wioſe earsfity 
and paſſions tad been already gratified. So, in Hamlet: | 


„The inſtances that ſecond marriage move, 
& Are baſe reſpeQs of thrift, but none of 4 de.“ 


And if the word defunt, in Othello, be explained according to its primitive 
meaning, the fame ſentiment may be diſcovered there. There may, 


however, be ſome corruption in the text. Atter all, 1 bad rather read — 5 


⁊veeping widow, STEEVENS. 

Mr. Steevenrs has fully ſupported the text in my apprehenſion, nor do 1 
ſuſpect any corruption, Unwapper'd is uſed by Fletcher in The Tc 
Noble Kinſmen, for fr , the oppoſite of Hale; and perhaps we ſhould read 


there unwappen'd, 
Mr. Steevens's interpretation however, is, I think, not quite exact, 


becauſe it appears to me likely to mislead the reader with- re ſpect to the 


general import ol the paſſage. Shakſpeare means not to account for the 
wappen'd wicow's ſeeking a huſband, (though “ her curioſity has been 
gratified,”) but for her finding one. Ir is her gold, ſays be, that induces 
ſome one {more attentive to thrift than /ove) to accept in marriage the 
hand of the experienced and verewvarn widow. -e is buen uſed” for 


evedded.. 


If ved is uſed as a verb, the words mean, Ka L or ee, ber 
ſecond marriage.. 1 


I believe, wiwapperd means undeb! litated by venery, | i. e. not baking 


under crimes many ar d. ale. STEEVENS. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt explains wwap'd, in the line cited from Chancer, by 
fujified; a ſenſe which accords with the other inſtances adduced by Mr. 
Stee vens, as well as with Shakfpeare. The wappern'd widow, is one Who 


is no longer alive to thoſe pleaſures, the ochre of which was her firſt 
inducement to marry. HENLEY, 


1 ſuſpect that chere is another error in hls paſſage, which has eſcaped 


the notice of the editors, and that we ſhould read“ ord again,” inſt-ad 
of *6 ved again“ That a woman ſhould oed again, however wapper'd, 
Lor wappen'd] is nothing extraordinary. The extraordinary circumſtance 
18, that ſhe ſhould be wv" d again, and became an object of deſire 
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TIM ON OF ATHENS; 377 

Would caſt the gorge at,” this embalms and ſpices 

'To the April day again,® Come, damned earth, 

Thou common whore of mankind, that put'ſt odds 

Among the rout of nations, 1 will make thee 

Do thy right nature. [March a Cas „F. Ha! ;f rags bw 
i hou'rt quick, 

But yet I'll bury thee: Thou'lt go, ſtrong thief, 

When gouty keepers of thee cannot ſtand:— 


Nay, ſtay thou out tor earneſt. L Keeping fome 804 


Euter ALCIBIADES, aoith drim ind fife, 2 wwarlike manner s ; 


PHRY NIA ad TYMAN DRA. 
3 


A dib. | What art thou there? 
>. m—_ K. 
Tim, A beaſt, as thou art, I ho canker gnaw thy heart, | 
For ſhowing me again the eyes of man! 
Alcib. What is thy name? 1s man fo hateful to o thee, 


That art thyſelf a man? 


Zim. J am mifanthropos, and Hate mankind, 
For thy part, Ido wiſh thou wert a dog, 
'That I __ love thee ſomething. e 
7 Surely. we ſhould read: | 


She, aol eſe ulcerous fores the bil ba 5 
Weoutld 6400 the gorge at: 


Or, ſhould the firſt line be thought deficient in 88 


She at whoſe ulcerous ſores th W Bonſe 
Mould caſs the gorge up, | 


The old reading is nonſenſe. 1 muit add; that Dr. Farmer Joins with 3 
in ſuſpecting this paſſage to be corrupt, nd is fatisfied with the emenda- 


tion | have propoſed. STEEVENS. 
In Antony and Cleopatra, we have honour and death, for 3 death, 


& The ſpital-houſe and ulcerous ſores,“ therefore may be uſed for the 


contaminated f ſtat - houſe ; the ſpital- houſe replete with ulcerous ſores, 


Ma LONEs | 


s That i is, to the eedding- doy, called wh the poet, ſaticically, April day, 
or foo!'s day. Jonx s0N, 


'The April day does not relate to te quid, but to the 1 diſeaſed | 


female, who is repreſented as the cutcaſt of an bojpital, She it is whons 


4 


8 gold embalms and ſpices to the April day again: i. e. gold x reſtores ker ta | 
| all the frefbneſs and ſweetneſs of youth.  TOLLET. | 5 


Lie in the earth where nature laid thee. JonNsoN. 
5 Thou haſt life and motion in thee. Jounions | 


#4; 


vt om or . 


378 TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Alcib. 2 know thee well; 
But in thy fortunes am unlearn'd and Arange. 


Tim. 1 know thee too ; and more, than that I know thee, 


I not defire to know. Follow thy drum ; 


With man's blood paint the ground, gules, gules ;3 
Religious canons, civil laws are erneti 
Then what ſhould war be? This fell whore of thine 
Jath in her more deſtruttion than thy word, 
For all her cherubin lock. 
Pphry. Thi New roi off! 
Ton, [ will not kiſs thee; then the rot returns 
To thine own lips again. 
. How came the noble Timon to this chan 
Tim. As the moon does, by wanting light to giv 
But then renew I could not, like the! moon; 


102 2 
. 
Ve 


There were no ſuns to borrow of. 


Alcib. e Noble 1; imon, 


What friendſhip may 140 2 nee? 2 


N N None, 8 to 


Maintain my opirion. 


Alcib. W bat & is it, Timon ? 

Tim. Promiſe me friendſhip, but n none: If 
Thou wilt not promiſe,s the gods plague thee, for 
Thou art a man! it thou doſt perform, confound thee, 


For thou'rt a man! 


Aleib. 1 have heard in ſome ſort of thy W RI 

Zim. Thou ſaw'ſt them, when I had proſperity, 

Alcib. I ſee them now; then was a blefſed time.?“ 

Tins, 

3 Might v we not repair the defeckive metre of this line, 0 rs a 

Shakſpearian epithet, and readings | | 
gules, total gulcs ; 5 
as in the following paſſage in Lamlet # 
Now is he tera! gules.“ STEEVE NS. 

+ This alludes to an opinion in former times, generally prevalent, that 


the venereal infection tranſmitted, to another, left the infecter free, 1 


will not, ſays Timon, take the rot from thy lips, by Kiſſing thee. 


onNSON. 
5 That! is, however thou may * 0, ſince thou art man, hated man, 1 
Viſh thee evil. Jon NSN. 


—1 ſuſpect, from Timon's anſwer, that Shakſpeare 1 wrate—thire was ® 


vices time. Marlon Lo 
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Tin As thine is now, held with a brace of harlots. 
Tyman. Is this the Athenian minion, whom the works 
Voie d ſo regardfully ? 

Tim. Art thou Ty -mandra; * 

Jyman. Ves. 

Fim. Be a whore fill! they 125 ther n not, that uſe thee z . 


Give them diſcaſes, leaving with thee their luſt, 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours: ſeaſon the ſlaves | 
For tubs, and baths ;7 bring down roſe-chceked th 


To the tub-faſt, and the dict. 5 Fils 
Tyman. | „ Hang thee, monſter! 
| Alcib, 


I apprehend no . New, and then, were deſignedly oppoſed to- 


rack other. STEEVEN® 
There is a flight wanſpoktion;” I would read: 
— they love thee not that uſe bee, 
Leaving with thee their luſt; oe them diſeaſes, 
Hake fe of thy ſalt hours, ſeaſm the la ves 
Fir tubs, and baths 5 ——. Town SON. 
3 Old copy—tub-faſt,] One might mak: a very long and vain fearch, 


pet not be able to meet with this pre hof terous ward fob. faſt, which nag _ 
notwithſtanding paſſed current with all the editors. We ſhould read -= 
two-faſt, The author is alluding to che lues venerea and its effects. At 


that time the cure of it was performed eicher by guaiacum, or mercurial 


unctions: and in both cafes the patient was kept up very warm and clofe ;, 


that in the ſirſt application the ſweat might be promoted; and leſt, in the 


other, he ſhould take cold, which was Ftal, The regimen for the courie 


of guaiacum (fays Dr. Freind, in his Hiftory of Plyſech, Vol. II. p. 380, 


Was at firſt ſtrangely drcumfizatial; and ſo rigorous, that the patient was 
put into a dungeon in order to make him fweat; and in that manner, as 


Fallopius expreſſes 1 it, the bones, and the very man himſelf was macerated.“ 


Wiſeman ſays, in Eng zland they uſcd a 1b for this purpoſe, as abr road, a 
cave, or oven, or dungeon, And as for the unction, it was ane 
continued for thirty- Fog days (as he obſerves, p. 375 .) and during this 
time there was necetlarily an extraordinary abſtinence re quired. Hence the 

term of the tub-faſt. VARBURTON., _ 


A R in Me aſure for Mea ſure fully ſupports the emendation. 


"204-7 iruly, fir, me Uthe bawd] hath eaten up all her beet, and ſhe bh” - 


herſelf in the tab.“ MaLoNnE, 


In the Latin comedy of Cs rnelianum Da um, which was probably written 


by T. Randolph, there is a frontitpiece re proſenting the ſweaung-tub, 


which from the name of the unfortunate patient, was afterwards called 


Cornelins's tub, as appears from the Dictionaries of Cotgrave and Howell. 


dome account of the ſweating- tub with a cut of it may be ſ-en in Ambroſe 
Paræus's Works, by Johnſon, p. 48, or in the Recueil de Proverbes par 
| fa. pues La niet. For another print of this tub, lec Lum aden of 


rer. Dou CE» 5 | 
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380 „ TIM ON OF: ATHENS. 
Alcib. Pardon him ſweet Iymandra; for his wits. 
Are drown'd and loft in his calamities. — 
I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 
The want whereot doth daily make revolt 
In my e band: I have heard, and griev'd, 
How curſed Athens, mindleſs of thy worth: 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour ſtates, 
ut for thy ſw ord and fortune, trod 28 them. 
Tim. I pr 'ythee, beat thy drum, and get thee gone. 
Alcib, 1 am thy friend, and pity thee, dear Timon, 
Tim. How doit thou pity him, w hom thou doſt trouble? 
T had rather be alone. | 


Alcib.. Why, fare thee well: 
Here s ſome gold for the. 
Nin. EKeepet, I cannot eat it. 


Alcib. When J have laid proud Athens on a heap . gm 

Tim, Warr'ſ thou 'gainſt Athens? Oe 

Alcib. . Timon, and have cauſe. 

Tim, T be Fe en them all i' thy conquelt ; ; and 
Thee after, when thou halt conquer d! 


Alcib. | Why me, Timon? : 


Tam. That, =: 
By killing villains, thou waſt born to conquer 
My country, | 
Put up thy gold; Go here! s gold,—go on; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove _ 
Will o'er ſome high-vic'd city hang his ifon 
In the fick air: far not thy ſword ſkip one: 
Pity not honour'd age {+ r his white beard, 
He's an uſurer ; Strike me the counterfeit matron ? | 
It is her habit only that is honeſt, 
Herſelf's a hawd ; Let not the virgin's check 
Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword ; for thoſe milk- Papa, . 
That throug h the window-bars bore at:men's . 


Are 


5 This is wonderfully ſublime al oifhureſius. WaR BURTON. 
7 The viigin that ſhows her boſon through the lattice of her chamber 
OHNSON, 


Dr. Johnſon $ explanation is almoſt confirmed bj the + paſtage 
in Cynibeline: | 
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TIMON oF ATHENS. 


Are not within the leaf of pity writ, 
Set them down horrible traitors : Spare not the babe, 
Whoſe dimpled ſmiles from tools exhauſt their ee $f 


* Thiak it a baſtard, 9 whom the oracle 


Hato AP e d thy: throat ſhall cut, 1 
And 


0 or let her bebe 


& Loo throuch a caſe ment to allur- 2 brats, | 
6 And be falſe with ther.” 


S! akſpeare at the ſame time might aim a ſtrohe at this indecency in the 


Wontons of his own time, which is alſo animadverted on by ſeveral 
contemporary dramatiſts. SEFEVENS. 


{ do not believe any particular ſatire was here tended, Lady Suffolk, 
Lady Somerſet, and many of the cel- -brated beauties of the time of James 


53 | I. are thus: repreſented 1 In their pictures; z nor Were they, II imagine, thoug ht 


more reprehenſible than the ladies of the preſent day, who from the ſame 
extravagant purſuit of what is called FROM TN into an oppoſite extremes 
| MA@aTlLONEs 
1 have not Litherts. met t with any ancient portrait of a medeſt Englih 
woman, in which the fapilig exerte were exhibited as deſcribed on the 
preſent occation by Slaps Are 3 for he alludes not only to what he has 
called in h. 1s ce lebrated ſong, the 5 hills of ſnow,” but to the 0 pinks 


that grow”? upon their ſummits.  STEEVENS. 


| 1 belle ve we ſhould read NEANS thus: 
| — nor thoje ill R papS, 

Tha through the widow's barb bore: at men s yer, 

Are net within the le if of pity writ. 1 8 
The uſe of the doubled negative is ſo common in Sha kſpears, that it 19 
unne et ary to ſupport it by inſtances. The barbe, 1 believe, was a kind 
of a Creſſida, in Chaucer, who appears as a widow, is deſcribed as we 
ing a * Troilus and Creſſida, Book II. v. 110. in which place 0 axton's 
edition (as'T learn from the Gioffary) reads—vimple, Which 8 
ſenifies a weil, and was probably ſubſtituted as a ſynonymous word far 
barbe, the more antiquated reading of the manuſcripts, 
by Shakſpeare for unceuered, in Corio/anus, Act III. ſc v: 

« MuſtI po ew them my 44 barbed ſconcu?“ 


Unovaroed is uſed 


See alſo Leland's ColleBanea, Vol. V. p. 317, new-edit, 8 BY 1 


mourning at the funeral of Queen Mary, are mentioned as Raving their 

barbes above their chinnes, IT RWHIT To» 1 5 
5 folios read—barne, and not improperly; en is a common termina- 
ioh of a Saxon plural, which we in numberleſs inſtances retain. to this day. 

. Ihe word is to be explained by bars, but ſhou'd d not have been re moved | 

from the text. RiTs0N.. 7 
* For exbarſft, Sir T. as, By after him Dr. Warburton, ed 

extort 3 but exhaiſt here fignifies literally to draw forth, Jon S0 N 
9 An alluſion to the tale of Oedipus. JONSON» 


Let your cloſe fire predominate his ſmoke, | 
And be no turncoats:5 Yet may your pains, fix months, 
Be quite CONLrAry.s 8 And e, your poor thin roots? 


382 TIMON OF ATHENS, 


And mince it ſans remorſe : Swear againſt objects; 


Put armour on thine ears, and on thine eyes; 

Whoſe proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes, 
Nor ſight of prieſts in holy veſtments bleeding, 

Shall pierce a jot. There's gold to pay thy ſoldiers : - 


Make large confuſion ; and, thy fury ſpent, 


| Confounded be thy ſelf ! Speak not, be gone. 


Alcib. Haſt thou gold yet III take the gold thou giv'ſt me, 


Nor all thy counſel, 


Lim. Doſt thou, or doſt thats not, heaven s curſe upon thee! 
Por. and Tym, Give us ſome gold, good Timon: Haſt 
thou more? 


Tim. Enough to make a whore Foes her trade. 


And to make whores, a bawd. Hold up, you fluts, 


our aprons mountant : You are not oathable, — 


Although, I know, you'll ſwear, terribly ſwear, 
Into ſtrong ſhudders, and to heavenly agues, 


The immortal gods that hear you, —ſpare your oaths, 


I'll truſt to your conditions: Be whores {till ; 
And he whoſe dying breath ſeeks to convert Yoo, | 


Be ſtrong i in whore, allure him, bura him up; 


* Perhaps Het. ie here uſed 3 for ab jecks. | 1 | 
Againſt Hfecs is, againit objects of charity and compaſſion. M. Masox. 


3 That is, enourh to make a whore leave whoring, and a bawd leave. 


making whores, Joh NSN. 
+ You need not twear to continue whores 1 will truſt to your inclinations. 
| OHNSON, 
5 By an old ſtatute, thoſe women hs lived 1 in a tate of proſtitution, 
were, among other articles concerning their dreſs, enjoined to wear their 
garments, with the wrong-ſide cutward, on pain of forteiting them. 
Perhaps there is in this palfage a ee to it. HENLEY. 
I do not perceive how this explanation of turncoat, will accord with 
Timon's train of reaſoning ; yet the antiquary may perhaps derive ſatisfac- 
tion from that which affords no afliftance to the commentator. STEEVENS» 
„ This is obſcure, partly from the ambiguity of the word pains, and 
partly from the gencrality of the expreſſion. The meaningis this: he h. 0 
laid before, follow conſtantly your trade of debauchery: that is (fays he) 
for ſix months in the year. Let the other ſix be employed 1 in quite con- 
| trary pine and labour, N in che levers difipline neceſſaiy for the 


rep ald. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Wich burdens of the dead ;—ſome that were hang'd, 
No matter: — wear them, betray with them: whore nin; 


333 


| Pain 
repair of thoſe liforders that your debaucheries occaſion; in order to fit you 
an-w to the trade; and thus let the whole year be ſpent in theſe d'fferent 
0cupaitions. On this account ke goes on, and 4955 Made fulſe bair, & c. 


WARBURTON, 
The explanation is ingenious, but I think it very remote, and would 

willingly bring the author and his readers to meet on eatier terms, We 

1.1y read? 5 N 


—— Yet may your pains fix men. bs 

Bie 2e contraried: . | 
Timon is Wiſhing ill to mankind, but is frald leſt the whores ſhould 
imagine that he withes well to chem; to obvizte which he lets them knowy 
that he imprecates upon them influence enough to plague others, and 
dilappointments enough to plague themſelves. He wiſhes that they may 


do all pollible milchiet, and yet take pains fix months of the year. in 
vain, | 


In this Corel there | is a SLED IO of this line with the next, : Finding 


Jour pains contraried, try new expedients, thatcy your thin N and paint. 


of the expoſitions of that commentator. 
ſupport it: “ And thatch your poor thin roots,” 


To contrary is an old verb. Latymer relates, that when he went to 
c\urt,he was adviſed not to co2trary to the king, Jennsan. 


If Dr. Johnſon's explanation be right, which! do not be er „the pretent 


Words appear to me to admit- it, as well as the reading he would introduce. 
Such unneceffary deviations trom the text ſhould ever be avoided, 


Dr. 
Warburton's is a very natural interpretation, which cannot often be ſaid 


The 980 that follow fully 


&C. i. e. after you have 
loft the greater part of your hair by diſ-aſe, and the raedicines that for fix 


months you have been obliged to take, then 9 an artificial cov ering,” 
&. MaLoxNE. | 
believe this means 1 for half the year at leaf, may you ſuffer | 
lach puniſhment as is inflicted on harlots in houſes of corre tion: 
| | STEEVENS. 
' Theſe words mould . included in a \parentheſiv. Johnſon wiſhes to 
connect them with the following ſentences, but that cannot be, us they 
contain an impiecation, and the following lines contain an inſtruct'on. 
Timon is giving inftruttions to thoſe women; but, in the middle of his 
instructions his miſanthrophy breaks forth in an nprecation againſt them. 


] have no objection to the reading of cortraried, inſtea! of (Marys but it 
does not ſeem to be necetlary, M. Mast. 


About tne year 1595, » hen the faihion became general | in Englandof 


wearing a greater quantity of hair than was ever the produce of a ſingle 
head, it was dangerous for any child to wander; as nothing was more 
common than for women to entice fuch as had fine locks into private pla- 
ces, and there to cut them off. I have this information from Stubb's 

Ke 'y 77 8 8 Which I bave often duoted o on the article 0k dreſs, To 


This 
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Paint till a horſe may mire 2 your face: : 


A pox ot wrinkles ! 
Phr. and Tym. Well, more gold; — What then ?— 


Believ't, that wel do any thing for gold. 


Tim, Conſumptions fow 


In hollow bones of man; ſtrike their ſharp ſhins, 
And mar men's ſpurrin 


g.8 Crack the lawyer's roice, 
That he may never more falſe title plead, 

Nor ſound his quillets ſhrilly :9 hoar the flamen,? 
That ſcolds againſt the quality of fleſh, 


And not believes himſelf : down with the noſe, 


Down with it flat; take the bridge quite away 


Ot NID, that his particular to forelee,3 


Smells 


this faſhion the writers of Shakeſpeare? s age do not appear to have been 
reconciled. So, in A mad world my Maſters, 1608: ——to wear 


perriwigs made of another's hair, is not this againſt kind?“ 
Warner, in his A::5n's England, 1602, Book IX. ch. xlvii. is likewiſe ſe. 
very ſevere on this famion. Stowe informs us, that women's perizv., 55 | 
were firſt brought 1 into England about the time of the maſlacre of Paris,” 


STEEVENS 


JF Sir T. Hanmer reads—ſparring, properly enough, if there be any | 


ancient example of the word, JoHNSONs 


Spurring is certainly richt. The diſeaſe that enfeebled their Jes would 


have this effect. STEEVENS. 
Qullets are ſubtiltics, STEEVENS, 
Cole, in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders qillets, res frivela, recul a, 
MALONE. 
2 Mr. Upton would read—badrſe 1 je. make hoarſe; for to be hrary 
claims reverence. „ Add to this (ſays he) that hoarſe is Hers moſt pr. per, 
as ppoſed to ſcolds. It may, however, mean, — Give the flamen the bcary 
reh.“ STEEVYENS. 
The metaphor is appar ently incongruous, but the ſenſe is good. To 


| fare, e bs particular, is to provide for his private advantage, for which he 


Lanes be right cent of public god. In hunting, when hares have croſs' 


one author, t is common for fore of the hounds to ſme!l from the genera! 


sweal, and foreſee their ozun particular. Shakſpeare, who ſeems to have 


: deen a ſkiitu!l ſportſman, and has alluded often to falconrv, Perhaps 
ahludes here to hunting. [Dr. Warburton would read —forefend, le e. (as 


he interprets the word) provide for, ſecure. 


To the commentator's <mendation it may be obje cted, that be 10 
| forefend in the wrong meaning. To forefend, is, I think, never to provi? 
for, but to provide againſt. The verbs compounded with fer or fore have 


commonly either an evil or negative ſenſe. Joun SON, 


K -- Aa. - 


\ 
} 


Smells from the general weal : make curl d. pate rufſians bald: 
And let the unſcarr'd braggarts of the war 


Derive ſome pain from you: Plague all; 


That your activity may defeat and quell 
The ſource of all erection. There's more gold :— 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you, 
And ditches grave you all!“ 
Pbr. and Dm. More counſel, with more money, bounte- 
0 Timon. 
In. More whore, more miſchief firſt; 1 have given you 
earneſt, 


Alcib. Strike up the drum towards Achens, Farewell, 


Timon; 


| If I thrive well, I'll viſit thee again. | : 


Tim. If I hope well, I'll never fee thee more. 
Alcib. 1 never did thee ham. 
| Tim, Yes, thou porn well of me., 
. 5 Call't thou that harm ? 
Tim, Men daily find it flick, Get thee away, 
And take oy beagles with thee, Eo 8 
Alcib, oy We but offend him,— 
Strike. | 


[Drum beats. Frei Ar.ctv1aDzs, runrvia, ant 


TY MANDRA. | 
Tir, That nature being fick of man's nkinditeſs, 5 
Should yet be hungry! Common mother, thou, [Digging 
Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite Dean,, 


likewiſe to turn out of a grave. STEEVENS» 
"1M Shakſpeare \ in this as in many other places, appears to allude to the 
facred ee Woe unto Ein of whom all men ipeak well ! . 


MALON E. 


0 This 3 image is 85 from the ancient ſtatues of Diana Epheſia Multi- 


mammia, called Taya Xo; pri, mavrw!; ]; and is a very good comment 
on thoſe extraordinary figures. See Montfaucon, ” Antiguitè expliquee, 


Lib. III. ch, xv. Heſiod, alluding to the fame repreſentations calls the earth, 
TAVEYPYSTEPNOS, WARBURTON, . 


Whoſe infinite breaſt means no more than eoboſe boundleſs e Shak- 15 
ſpeare probably knew wenig of the ſtatue i nen we: commentator Y 


alludes, STEEVENSs 
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ben 55 


4 To gr cette entomb. The word is now w obſolete, hols ſometimes | 
uſed by Shakſpeare and his contemporary authors. To Ove. was 
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386 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Teems, and feeds all; whoſe ſelf-ſame mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff''d, 


Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 


The gilded newt, and eyeleſs venom'd worm,” 


With all the abhorred births below criſp heaven? 
Whereon Hyperion's quickening fire doth ſhine; 
_ Yield him, who all thy human 1 


ons doth hate, 
From forth thy plenteous boſom one poor root! 
Enſear thy fertile and conceptious womb, | 


Let it no more bring out ingrateful man !9 


Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears; 
Teem with new monſters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marbled manſion all above 


Never preſented -O, a root, — Dear thanks! 

Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-torn leas; 2 
Whercof ingrateful man, with liquoriſh draughts, 
And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind, 

That from it all conſideration ſlips! | 


7 The ſerpent, which we, from the ſmallneſs of his eyes, call the Hd. 


gvorm, and the Latins, cæcilia. JohN So. 


s We ſhould read—cripr, i. e. vaulted, from the Latin crypta, a vault, 

5 | EY SL | | WAKBURTON» 
Mr. Upton declares for criſp, curled, bent, hollow. Io SN. 

Perhaps Shakſpeare means curl'd, from the appearance of the clouds. 

„„ | 5 | 'STEEVENS:: - 

9 It is plain that bring cut is bring forth. Jon x So N. 1 

Neither Dr. Warburton nor Dr. Johnſon ſeem to have been aware 0: 


the import of chis paſſage. It was the great boaſt of the Athenians th Þ 
they were avrox9:vsc; ſprung from the ſoil on which they liued; and it is in 
_ allufion to this, that the terms common mother and bring out, are applied to 
the ground, HENLEY, 1 


Though Mr. Henley, as a ſcholar, could not be unacquainted with this 


Athenian boaſt, I fear that Shakſpeare knew no more of it than of the 
many - breaſted Diana of Epheſus, brought forward by Dr. Warburton in a 
precedipg note. STEEVENS. | | 1 | 


2 The ſenſe is this: O nature! ceaſe to produce men, enſear thy womb 3 
but if thou wilt continue to produce them, at leait ceaſe to pamper them; 


dry p thy marrows, on which they fatten with unfucus morſels, thy wines, 


which give them /iquoriſh draughts, and thy plow-torn leas. Here are effects 


correſponding with cauſes, /iquoriſh draughts, with wines, and unc?u9s 
mor ſels with marroꝛus, and the old reading literally preſerved, JohN SO. 


Enter 
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TIMON OF ATHENS, 387 
5 K Ar-MAN Tus. 


More man? plagre! plague ! 
Apem, I was directed hither: Men report, 

Thou doſt affect my manners, and doſt uſe them. 
Tim, Tis then, becauſe thou doſt not keep a 5 Þ 


Whom I would imitate: Conſumption catch thee! 


Apem, This is in thee a nature but affected; 
A poor unmanly melancholy ſprung 


From change of fortune. Why this q pale? this place? ö 


This flave-like habit? and theſe looks of care? 
Thy flatterers yet wear ſilk, drink wine, lie ſoft ; 


Hug their diſeas'd perfumes, and have forgot 


That ever Timon was. Shame not theſe woods, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper. F.- 


He thou a flatterer now, and ſeek to thrive 


By that which has undone thee : hinge thy knee, 


: And let his very breath, whom thou' It obſerve, 
Blow off thy cap; praiſe his moſt vicious ſtrain, 
And call it excellent: Thou waſt told thus; 


Thou gavꝰſt thine ears, like tapſters, that bid welcome, 


To knaves, and all approachers: Tis mott juſt, 


That thou turn raſcal; had'ſt thou wealth again, 


| Raſcals ſhould hav't. Do not aſſume my likeneſs, 


Tim, Were | like thee, I'd throw away myſelf. _ 
Apem. Thou haſt caſt away thyſelf, being like 5 elf; 


A madman fo long, now. a fool: What, think'ſt 
That the e bleak air, \thy boiſterous chamberlain, Z 


win 
3 The old copy reads ſuited, and bangs of Hi” Mr. Rowe made 
the emendation. MALONE. | 


+1, e. their diſeas'd perfumed miſtreſſes. Marons. 5 | 
5 For the philoſophy of a rules e cf which ſect Apemantus Was; and 


there ore he concludes: 


Do not aſſume my likeneſs, * . 
Cunning here ſeems to ſignify coun ter feit appear ances Jouxsox. . 


The cunning of a carper, is the inſidious art of a critick. Shame not 
theſe woods, fays Apemantus, by coming here to find fault. There is no 


apparent reaſon why Apemantus (according to Dr. Warden $ explana-. | 
don) ſhould ridicule bis © own fect. STEEVENS: | 
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383 TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Will pot thy ſhirt on warm? Will theſe moſs'd trees, “ 
That have outliv'd the eagle,” page thy heels, 85 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? will the cold brook, 3 
Candied with 1 ice, caudle thy morning taſte, 
To cure thy o'er-night's ſurfeit ? call the creatures. 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpite 


Of wreakful heaven; whoſe bare unhouſed trunks, 


To the conflicting elements expos'd, 


Anſwer mere nature,—bid them fatter thee; 


Of thou halt find 


. A fool of thee: Bart 

Ajem, ] love thee better now than e'er I did, 

Tim, I hate thee worle, - 

Tim, : "Thou Nlatter'f & miſery . 
Adem. I latter not; but ay; thou art a caitif, 
Tim. W hy doſt thou ſeek me out? | 
e o ver cher. 

Tim, Always a villain" 8 office, or a fool's, | 
Doſt pleaſe thyſell in tk 
Aen. Ay. 
Tim. What! a | knave too 73 
Apen. If thou dial put this our. cold habit on 


To. 


7 Old copy wif Wet, sir T. Hanmer reads very — 
| mols'd trees. Jon xsov. | 
Shakeſpeare uſes the ſame epithet in As you [ike it, A ct IV: 
| « Under an oak, whoſe boughs were aſt'd with age.“ STEEVENS. 
Moſs'd is, I believe, the true reading. MaLone. 
1 have inſerted this reading in the text, becauſe there is leſs propriety in 


the epithet moiſt; it being a known truth that trees become more and 


more dry, as they encreaſe in age. STEEVENS. 


| 7 Aquilz Senectus is a proverb. 1 learn from Turberwille's Bool of 
 Falconry, 1575, that the great age of this bird has been aſcertained from 
the circumſtance of its always building its ones or neſt, in the ſame 5 


lace. STEEVENS. 
s Timon had juſt called Apemantus fool, in conſequence of what he 
had known of him by former acquaintance z but when Apemantus tells 


him, that he comes to wer bim, Timon determines that to vex is either 


the office of a willain or a fool; that to wex by deſign is willainy, to dex with - 
out deſign is folly, He then properly aſks Apemantus whether he takes 
delight in wexing, and when he anſwers, yes, Timon replies, —What ! a 


| hnave too? I before only knew thee to be a fel but now I find thee like · 


| dn N Jen so. 


To caltigate thy pride, twere well; but thou 


Doſt it enforcedly; thou'dſt courtier be again, 


Wert thou not beggar. Willing miſery 

Outlives incertain pomp, is erown'd before: 

The one is ſilling ſtill, never complete; 

The other, at high wiſh : Beſt ſtate, contenileſs,” 

Hath a diſtracted and moſt wretched being, 

Worſe than the worſt, content.“ 

Thou ſhould'ſt defire to die, being miſerable. 
Tim, Not by his breath,s that is more miſerable, 

Thou art a flave, whom Fortune s tender arm 

With favour never claſp' d; but bred a dog.“ 

Hadſt thou, like us, from « our arſt ſwath,“ procecded 


3 Arc wes ſooner at big wiſh; ; that is, at che cone pic tion Fre dss. 
Jouds N. 


4 Peſt Gans contentleſs kave 2 wretched wins A being worle than that 7 


of the workt itates that ate content. Jon xsox. 5 


It means, I believe, by his ceznſel, by his direct on. 3 
Ey bis Breath, I believe, is meant his ſentence. STEEVENS. 


By his &re ath means in our author's language, by his voice or ſpeech, 8 5 
and ſo in fact by his ſentence. Shakſpeare frequently uſes the word | in 


this ſenſe. Malo E. 


6 Alluding to the word Cynick, of which ſect Apemantus w was. 
RY WARBURTON, 
For the etymology of Cynick our authar was not obliged to have 


recourſe to the Greek language. The dictionaries of his time furniſhed _ 
him with it. After all, however, I believe Shakſpeare only meant, 


thou wert born | in a low tare, and uſed from thy infancy. to deri 


MaLoNE, 

7 There i is in this 3 a "Gallen haughtineſs, and malignant dignity, 
ſuitable at once to the lord and the man-hater. The impatience with _ 
which he bears to have his luxury reproached by one that never had 
luxury within his reach, is natural and graceful. : 
There is in a letter, written by the Earl of Eſſex, juſt. before his exe- 


cution, to another nobleman, a paſſage ſomewhat reſembling this, with 


which, I believe every reader will be pleaſed, though it is {6 ſerious ang : - 


folemn that it can ſcarcely be inſerted without irreyerence 2; 


God grant your lordſhip may quickly feel the comfort 1 now enjov in 
my unfeigned converſion, but that you may never feel the torments 1 
bave ſuffered for my long delaying it. I bad none but deceivers to call upon 
me, to whon I ſaid, if my ambition could have entered into their narrow breaſts, 


they would not Pave been % 1 or if ”y nh oxi wines been once n ; 5 


by 
'S'3. 
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390 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
The ſweet degrees that this brief world affords 
To ſuch as may the paſſive drugs of it 


Freely command, thou wouldſt hay e plung'd thy ſelf 


In general riot; melted down thy youth 

In different beds of luſt; and never learn'd 

The 1cy precepts of reſpec, 9 but follow'd 

'The ſugar'd game before thee, But myſelf, ꝛ 
Who had the world as my confeftionary ; 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men 
At duty, more DSS: I could frame _— ment; 


ty then, they wvould not have been fo preciſe, But your lordſhip hath one t9 
l upon Von, that Anoæbeth ⁊ubat it is yo now enj y; and what the greate/? 
Fruit and end is of all contentment that this world can afford. Think, there: 
fore, dear carl, that I have ſtaked and buoyed all the ways of pleaſure 


_ unto you, and left them as ſea- marks for you to keep the channel] of reli- 
 gious virtue, For ſhut your eyes never ſo long, they muſt be open at the 


laſt, and then you muſt ſay with me, there is nc N to the ungodly,” 


© From infancy. Sewath is the dreſs of a neu- bern child. 


Jeuxsen. 


9 Gf obedience to laws. Jenxsox. 

Reſp:#, I believe, means the gu'en dira' t on the md of Athens, 
thar trongeſt reſtraint on licenticuſneſs: the icy precepts, i. e. that cool 
hot blood; what Mr. Burke, in his admirable Reflections on the Revolution 


in France, has emphatically ſtyled (one of the greateſt controuling powers | 


on eerth, the ſenſe of fame and efiimation.”” STEEVENS, 


Timon cannot mean by the word reſpec, obedience to the laws, as 
Johnſon ſuppoſes; for a poor man is more likely to be impreſſed wich a 


reverence for the laws, than one in a ſtation of noaility and affluence. 


Refper? may poſhbly mean, as Steevens fuppoſes, a regard to the opinion. 


of the world: but I think it has a more enlarged ſiznification, and implies 
a conlideration of conſequences, whatever they may be. M. MasoN. 


2 The icy precepts of reſpe&?? mean the cold admonitions of cautious | 
| prudence, that deliberately weighs the conſequences of every action. 


MALON x. 
2 The connection here requires ſome attention. But! is here uſed to 


de note oppoſition 3 but what immediately precedes is not oppoſed to that 
: Which follows. The adverſative particle refers to the two firit lines: 3 


bio art a ſlaue, whom Fortune's tender arm 
FED axon never 1 of but br d a Gags 
M bo bad the 20 Id as 1 es  confeFionary ; e. c 

The: interm- diate lines are to be contidered as a parentheſis of 1 
ä OH N SON. 
3 i. e. frame employment fer, | Shakſpeare frequently writes thus. 


Malone. 


That 


Jonxsox. 


TIMON OF ATHENS FE 
That numberleſs upon me ftuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter's bruſh 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 
For every ſtorm that blows ;—I, to bear this, 
That never knew but better, is ſome burden: 
Thy nature did commence in ſufferance, time - 
Hath made thee hard in't. Why ſhould” t thou "I men! \? 
They never flatter'd thee : What haft thou given? 
If thou wilt er iis father, that poor rag,“ 
M aft be thy ſubje& ; who in ſpite, put ſtuff 

To ſome ihe be £227, At nd compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary, - Hen ice? be 80 ne! 


EIT 


If thou fa 00 not been born the wor? of men, 


Cle 


Thou kaiit been a knave, and flatterer,s 


Adem, . Art thou proud yet? 
Tim, Ay, that I am not thee, | 
| __— | Age ; 5 — 1 1 war 


5 No prod liga al. 


Tim, I. chat Lam 8 one now: - : 
Were 
4 If we err ne, it will correſpond: rather better to what fol- | 
lows. JOHNSON. : 
In King Richard III. Marg aret calls Gloster ras „ in the fo | 
play, the overweening raps of France are me ationed: 5 and John Florio 
ſpeaks of a ( tara- rag player.” SrEE VERS. | 
We now uſe the word ragamfin in the ſame ſenſe. Mr, MasoN. 


The term is yet uſed. The loweſt of the people are yet denominated— 
Tag, rag, &c. MALONE. | 


Dryden has quoted two verſes of VI gl to thaw how "wel ha coal 
have written ſatires. Shakſpeare bas here given a ſpecimen of the ſame 
power by a line bitter beyond all bitternefs, in which Timon tells Ape 
mantus, that he had not virtue enough for the vices w nich he condemns. 

Dr. Warburton explains worſe by Jaw % Which ſomewhat weakens the 
ſenſe, and yet leaves it ſufficiently vigorous, 


I have heard Mr. Burke commend the ſubtility of diſcrimination with 


which Shaktpeare diſtinguiſhes the preſent character of Timon from that | 


of Apemantus, whom to vulgar eyes he would now reſemble. 


| JohN Sou. 
ie is here to be underſtood of man who e OS to recommend 


| Himfeif by a hypocritical appearance of attention, and fuperfluity of fan- 


ing officiouſneſs ſuch a one as is called in King Lear, a finica! ſuper... 
ſerwiceable rogue. — If he had had virtue enough to attain the profitable . 
vices, he would have been profitably vicious. STEEVENS» | 
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3. TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Were all the wealth I have, ſhut up 1n thee, 


I'd give thee leave to hang it. Get thee gone, 
That the whole life of Athens were in this! 


Thus would I eat it. 5 [Eating 4 Yoo, 
Apem, . b l wil mend thy feaſt, 
[ Offering him ſomething | 
Tim. Firſt mend my company, take away thyſelf, 
Apem. So I ſhall mend mine own, by the lack of thine, 
Tim, "Tis not well mended fo, i it is but botch' d; 


Tf not, I would it were. 


Apom. What would'ſt thou have to Athens ? 
Tim, Thee thither in a whirlwind. If thou wilt, 


Tell them there I have gold: look, ſo 1 have, 


Ajem, Here is no uſe for gold. 5 
„ The beſt, and trueſt; 


For here it fleeps, ad does no hired harm, 


Apem. Where ly'ſt o nights, Timon? | 
Tim. adler that 8 above me. 


Where feed'ſt thou o'days, Apemantus? 5 


2 Where my ſtomach finds meat; or, rather, where | 


Tim. Would poiſon wi were obedient, and knew my mind! 
| Apem, Where would 'ſt thou fend it ? 
Tim, To ſauce thy diſhes, 


Atem. The middle of bumanity thou n never knewes: - buf the 


| extremity of both ends: When thou waſt in thy gilt, a and thy 


perfume, they mock'd thee for too much curiohity ;“ in thy 


rags thou knoweſt none, but art deſpiſed. for the contrary. 4 
There's a medlar for thee, eat it. 


Jim. On what I hate, I fœed not. 
Apem. Doſt hate a medlar? _ 
"Ts *. though it look like thee,” 


Alen. ; : 


6 i. e. for too much finient delicacy. The Oxford editor alters it to 


courteſy. WARBURTUNs 


7 Timon here ſuppoſes that an objeQion againſt hatred; which 00 15 


the whole tenor of the converſation appears an argument for i it. One 


would have expected him to have anſwered, 


Yes, for it looks like thee. GE 
„ . The 


have loved thyſelf better now, What man didſt thou ever 
know unthrift, that was beloved after his means ? 
Tim, Who, without thoſe means thou talk” ſt of, didft thou 


cer know beloved? 


Apem, Myſelf. 


Tin, I underſtand thee thou hadf ſome. means to keep a 
| do ED 
5 Apem. What idee in the world cant thou neareſt com- 


parc to thy flatterers ? 


Tin, Women neareſt; but men, men are * thing 


ſelves, What would'ſt thou do with the world, Apemantus, | 


if it lay in tby power? 
Apem. Give it the beaſts, to be a of the n men. 


| Tim, Would'ſt thou have thyſelf fall in the confaſion of - 


men, and remain a beaſt with the beaſts ?. 
" Ay, Timon. 


Jim. A beattly ambition, wah the gods grant thee to 


attain to! If thou wert the lion, the fox would beguile thee: 


if thou wert the lamb, the fox would eat thee: if thou wert 
the fox, the lion would ſuſpect thee, when, peradventure, 
thou wert accus'd by the aſs: if thou wert the aſs, thy dul- 


neſs would torment thee; and ſtill thou livedſt but as a break- 


faſt to the wolf: if thou wert the wolf, thy greedineſs would 
afflict thee, and oft thou Thouldt hazard thy life for thy din- 


ner: wert thou the unicorn,® pride and wrath would con- 


found thee, and make thine own ſelf the conqueſt of thy fury: 


wert thou a bear, thou would'ſt be kill'd by the horſe ; wert 
thou a horſe, thou would' | be ſeiz d by the leopard; wert 


thou 


The old edition, which alway: gives 3 the pronoun inftead of the affirmative 0 


particle, has it, 


i, though it look like theo. 


5 n we ſhould read, 


I thought i- look'd 11 thee. Jouxsex. 


3 The account given of the unicorn is this: that he and the fon being - 
enemies by nature, as ſoon as the lion ſees the unicorn he betakes hi imſelf : 


to a tree: the unicorn in his fury, and with all the ſwiftneſs of his courle, 


running at him, ticks his horn faſt in the tree, and then the lion falls 
upon him and kills him.“ Gejner Hi,. Animal. HANMER. 


8 5 
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Aen. An thou hadſt hated medlers ſooner, thou ſhould'ſt 


T5 them- 
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394 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
thou a leopard, thou wert german to the lion, o and the ſpots 


of thy kindred were jurors on thy life ; all thy ſafety were 
remotion;: and thy defence, abſence. What beaſt could'ſt 


thou be, that were not ſubject to a beaſt? and what a beait 
art thou already, that ſeeſt not thy loſs in transformation ? 
Apem, If thou could'ſt pleaſe me with ſpeaking to me, 


thou might'ſt have hit upon it here: The commonwealth of + 
| Athens is become a foreſt of beaſts, 
Tim. How has the aſs broke the wall, that thou art out of | 


the city? | 

Apem., Yonder comes a poet, and a painter : The plague 
of company light upon thee! I will fear to catch it, and give 
way: When I know not what elſe to do, I'Il ſee thee again. 


Tim, When there is nothing living but thee, thou ſhalt be 
welcome. I had rather be a beggar's dog, than * 


mantus. 


Ape m. Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 3 
To im, Would thou wert clean enough to ſpit upon. 
- Apem, A plague on thee, thou art too bad to curſe, 

Jim, All villains, that do ſtand by thee, are pure, 
agen. I here is no leproſy, but what thou ſpeak ſt. 
Jim. If I name thee,— 
I'n beat thee,—but I ſhould infect my hands, 
 Apem, I would, my tongue could rot them off! 
Tim. Away, chou iſſue of a mangy dog! 


 Choler does kill me, that thou art alive; 


1 ſwoon to ſee thee, | 85 
8 Would thou would't burſt! 


Tim. . Away, | 
. | Ihou 


=, This ſeems to be an alluſion to Turkiſh policy: | 
(0 Bears, like the Turks no brother near the throne.” Pope. 


Mn 


* ©. retnovel from place to place. STETV INS. 


Remotion means, I apprebend, not a frequent removal from place to 
place, but merely e the being Page at a diſtance from the lion. 
| | MALON E. 


3 The tcp, the principal. The remaining Gialogue has more malignity ; 


than wit. Jonx SON, 


Or. Johnſon's explication 1 think, right; but 1 be lie ve our author 


hed di the es cab | in his thoughts. Ma. LUNE, 
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TIMON OF ATHENS 395 
Thou tedious rogue! Iam ſorry, I ſhall loſe 


A ſtone by thee. 3 5 [ Throws a NIE at him. 
Apem, on 
— ered; Slave! 

Apem. „„ Toad! | 
Tim. Pm Rogue, rogue, rogue! ! 


[Ar r EMANTUS retreats Lndknoar, 4, as going. 
Jam ſick of this falſe world; and will love nought. 
But even the mere neceſſities upon it. 
Then, Timon, preſently prepare thy grave; 
Lie where the light foam of the ſea may beat 
Thy grave-ſtone daily: make thine epitaph, 
That death in me at others” lives may laugh, 
O thou ſweet king- killer, and dear divorce 2 DT 
| Looking on the gold, | 
*Twixt natural fon and fire! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen's pureſt bed! thou valiant Mars!“ 
Thou ever young, freſh, lov'd, and delicate wooer, 
Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow. 
That lies on Dian's lap!4 thou viſible god, 
That ſolder'ſt cloſe impoſbilties, | | 
And mak'ſt them kiſs! that ſpeak'ſt with every tongue, 
Jo every purpoſe! O thou touch of hearts !5 | 
Think, thy ſlave man rebels; and by thy virtue 
Set they into confounding odds, that beaſts 

May have the world in empire! X 

Apen, Would tw. ere o; — 
But not till I am dead! - Tu ſay, thou hatt Fug 3 
Thou will be og d to TR: 


Tim. | | I Thron gd to! y 
a. | Ay. 

Tim. Thy back, 1 a ythee. . 

Adem. 85 Live, and love thy miſcry ! 


Tin, 
4 Fhe i imagery is here exquiſitely beautiful and ſublime. 
WARBURTON, 
ors n might have fa) dere is a very nette turn 128 to a 
thought more coarſely expreſſed in King Lear: | 
. yon ſimpering dame, | | „„ 
4 Whoſe: face betebeen her forks prelages ſnow: wh 1 
5 Teach, for touckanes STEEVENS. 5 


8 6 


396 TIMO N OF ATHENS. 


Tim, Long live ſo, and ſo die ll am quit.— 
[Exit APEMANTUS, 


More things like men „at, Timon, and abhor them, 


Enter Thieves, 5 
1. Thief. Where ſhould he have this gold? Iti is forms poor 


fragment, ſome ſlender ort of his remainder: The mere want 
of gold, and the falling-from of his friends, drove him 1 into 


this melancholy. 


2. Thief, It is nois'd, he hath a mal of treaſure.” | 
3. Thief, Let us make the aſſay upon him ; if he care not 
for't, he will ſupply us eaſily; If he covetoully reſerve it, how 


thall's get it? 


2. Thief, True; for he bears i it not about him, tis hid, 
1. Thief, Is not this he? 
Thieves, Where? | 
2. Thief, Tis his deſcription. 
3. Thief. He; I know him. 
J Hiewes. Save thee, Timon. | 
Jin. Now, thieves ? 
Thieves. Soldiers, not thieves, | 
Jim. Both too; and women's ſons. | | 
Thieves, We are not - ſeven, but men that much do 
- want. N 
Tim, Your n want th you 3 want mach of meat. . 
Why 


6 This 3 in the old 1 is given to Aa but it appa- 


55 rently belongs to Timon, Sir Thomas Hanmer has tranſpoſed the fore- 
going dialogue according to his own mind, not untkufullys. but with un- 


warrantable licence. JokN SON. | 
I believe, as the name of Apemantus was prefixed to this line, inſtead 
of Timon, ſo the name of Timon was prefixed to the preceding line by a 


 fimilar miſtake. That line ſeems more proper in the mouth of Apeman- 


tus; and the words I am quit, ſeem to mark his exit. MAL ONE. | 
The words I am quit, in my opinion, belong to Timon, who means that 


Helis grar or clear, has at laſt got rid of Apemantus; is delivered from his 


company. This phraſe 1 is yet current among the vulgar, STEEVENS.. 
7 Thus both the player and poetical editor have given us this paſſage z 


quite ſand- blind, as honeſt Lancelot ſays, to our author's meaning. 1f 


theſe poor thieves wanted meat, what greater want could they be curſed _ 
with, as they could not live on graſs, and berries, and water! ? but I dare 
warrant the poet wrote: OD | | 

— Y 074 much want ' of meet. | | 3 615 


TIMON OF ATHENS, 397 
Why ſhould you want? Behold, the earth hath roots ;$ 
Within this mile break forth a hundred ſprings: 
The oaks bear maſt, the briars ſcarlet hips ; 
The bounteous houſewife, nature, on each bu 
Lays her full meſs before you. Want ? why want ? 

1. Thief. We cannot live on graſs, on berries, water, 
As beaſts, and birds, and fiſhes, 
Jim. Nor on the beaſts themſelves, the birds, and fiſhes 3 3 
Vou muſt eat men, Yet thanks J muſt you con,9 
That you are thieves profeſs'd; that you work not 
In holier ſhapes ; for there 1s boundleſs theft 
In limited profeſſions.* Raſcal thieves, 
Here's gold: 90, ſuck the ſubtle blood of the grape, 


Till 


i. e. Much of what you ought to be; much of the qualities befitting you as 

human creatures. 'THEOBALD, | 
Such is Mr. Theobald's emendation, in which he 18 followed 1 5 

Dr, Warburton. Sir T. Hanmer reads: | 

5 you want much of men. ” „„ 

| They have been all buſy without neceſſity, Obſerve the feries of the 
converſations The thieves tell him, that they are men that much do want, © 
Here is an ambiguity between much vant, and want of much. Timon 

takes it on the wrong fide, and tells them that their greateſt want is, that, 

like other men, they zvant much of meat; then telling them where meat | 

may be had, he alks, Want ? why want 4 Tad 1 
Perhaps we ſhould read: 


Tour preateft want is, you want much of me. 


Rejecting the two laſt letters of the word. The ſenſe will then 3 | 
greateſt want is that you expect ſupplies of me from whom you can reaſon- 
_ ably expect nothing. Your neceſſities are indeed deſperate, when you 
apply for relief to one in my ſituation. Dr. Farmer, AY wah no 
{mall probability, would point the paſſage as follows: 
Tour greateſt want is, you want much, Of meat 
Rad I nar ae want? Behold, &c. b | 


« Vile olus, & duris hærentia mora rubetis, 
6 Pugnantis ſtomach) compoſuere famem: 
( Flumine vicino ſtultus ſitit.“ 


| { do not ſuppoſe theſe to be imitations, but only to be Gimilar choughts on 
_ fimilar occafions, JohN S. =, 


2 To con thanks is a very common expreſſion among our 11 brate . 
writers. SrEEVxNs. 5 ET | 


2 Limited, for legal. 1 95 
Regulars orderly profeſſions. MALONEs 
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398 TIM ON OF ATHENS, 
Till the high fever ſeeth your blood to froth, 


And ſo ſcape hanging: truſt not the phyſician 


His antidotes are poiſon, and he ſlays 


More than you rob: take wealth and lives together 3 1 
Do villainy, do, ſince you profeſs to do't, 


Like workmen, T'Il example you with thievery : : 


The ſun's a thief, and with his great attraction - 


Robs the vaſt ſea : the moon's an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire ſhe ſnatches from the ſun : 


Ihe ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 
| The moon into ſalt tears: the earth's a thick, 


That 


3 The mon is ſuppoſed to be humid, and perhaps a ſource of humidity, 
but cannot be reſo/ved by the ſurges of the ſea. Yet I think moon is the 


true reading. Here is a circulation of thievery deſcribed : The ſun, moon, 
and ſea all rob, and are robbed. Jon N SON. 


He ſays bimply, that the ſur, the mcon, and the . rob one another by 


turns, but the earth robs them all: the ſea, i. e. bquid ſurge, by ſupplying 
the moon with moiſture, robs her in turn of the foft tears of deww which 
| the uu always fetch from this planet. Sfi for jalt | is an eaſy change. 


 STEEVENS, 
We are not to attend on ſuch occaſions merely to ahilofophical truth; 


we are to confider what might have been the received or vulgar notions of 
the time. — The populace, in the days of Shakſpeare, might 'pollibly have 


- conſidered the waining of the moon as a gradual diſſolution of it, and have 


attributed to this melting of the moon, the increaſe of the ſea at the time 


the diſappears. They might, it is true, be told, that there is a ſimilar 


increaſe in the tides when the moon becomes full; but when popular 


- notions are once eftabliſhed, the reaſons urged azainft them are but little 


attended to. It may alſo be obſerved, that the moon, when viewed 


through a teleſcope, has a humid appearance, and ſeems to have drops of 


| water ſuſpended from the rim of it; to which circumſtauce Shakſpeare 
probably alludes in Macbeth, where Hecate favs; 


&« Upon the corner of the moon 
« There hangs a waforuus drop,” &c. M. Masov. 


Fhakſpeare knew that the moon was the cauſe of the tides x [See The 3 
Tempeſt; ] and in that reſpect the liquid ſurge,. that 1 is, the waves of the 
ſea, rifing one upon another, in the progreſs of che tide, may be ſaid to 55 

reſolue the moon into ſalt tears; the moon, as the poet chooſes to ſtate the | 


matter, loſing ſome part of ker humidity, and the accretion. to the fea, in 


conſequence of her tears, being the cauſe of the quid ſurge, Add to this 


the popular notion, yet prevailing, of the moon's influence. on the weather; 


which, together with what has been alrea ady ftated, probably induced our 


author here and in other places to allude to the a. Wariry e of that planets 


10 


In 
af 


Ls vi Ha. 
That feeds and breeds by a compoſture* ſtolen _ 9 
From general excrement ; each thing's a thief; | 


In Late and Juliet, he ſpeaks of her (7 wer lan Aging more 


e in King Richard III: 


4e That 1, being govern'd by the watry moon, 
« May bring forth plenteous tears, to drown the world.” 


Salt is ſo often applied by Shakſpeare to fears, that there can be no doubt 
that the original reading is the ole one: nor had the poet, as I conceive, 
dezo, at all in his thoughts, Mr. Tollet idly conjectures, (for conjecture 
1s always idle where there 1s little difficulty, ) that we ſhould read The 
main, i. e. the main land or continent. So, in King Henry V. Part II. 
Act. III. fe. i: „ The continent melt itſelf into the ſea.” An obſerva- 
tion made by this gentle man in Love's Labour's Lift, had he recollecte d it, 


might have prevented bim from attempting to difturb the text here: 


« No alteration ſhould be made in theſe lines that deſtroys the arti- 
ficial ſtructure of them.“ — In the firſt line the ſun is the zhief 5 in the 
ſecond he is himſelf pundered by that thief, the moon, The moon is 
ſubje cted to the ſame fate, and, from being a plunderer, is herſelf robbed 
of moiſture (line 4th and sch) by the ſea. MaloxE. | 

I cannot ſay for a certainty whether Aibumazar or this play was firſt ; 
written, as Timon made its earlieſt appearance in the folio, 162 3. Between 


 Albumazar and The A! cmi there has been likewiſe a conteſt for the N 
right of elderſhip. The original of Albumazar was an Italian comedy called 
Fo Aftrologo, written by Battiſta Porta, the famous phyfiognomitt ot 


Naples, and printed at Venice in 1606. The tranſlator is ſaid to have 


been a Mr. Tomkis, of Trinity Cellege, Cambridge. The Alchymiſt was 


brought on in 1610, which is four years before Aibumazar was performed 
for the entertainment of King James; and Ben Jonſon in his title- page 


. boldly claims the merit of having introduced. a new lubject and new. 


characters on the ſtage: 


88 petere inde coronam 


466 Unde Prius null; velarint tempora make.” 1 


The play of Abumazar was not entered on the books of the Stationers? | 
bre pee till April 28, 1618. In Alburazar, e ſuch e of 


tie very lizewiſe occur: 
6 The world's a theatre of theft: Great rivers. 
« Rob1tmailer brooks, ; and them the ocean. 
„ And in this world of ours, this microcoſm, 
„„ (Guts from the ſtomach ſteal; and what they ſpare 
« The meſeralcks filch, and lay't Pthe liver; 
Where (left it ſhould be found) turn'd to red near, 
„ Tis by a thouſand thieviſh veins convey'd, | 
And hid in fleſh, nerves, bones, mulcles, 3 finews, - 
In tendons, ſkin, and hair; ſo that the property 
% Phos alters, the theft can never be diicoyer' d, ” 
I . | | 4% Now. 
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The laws, your curb and whip, in their rough power 


Have uncheck'd theft. Love not yourſelves; away; 


Rob one another. "There's more gold: Cut throats; 


All that you meet are thieves: To Athens, go, 
Break open ſhops ; nothing can you ſteal, 
But thieves do loſe it: Steal not leſs, for this 


I give you; and gold confound you howſoever ! 


Amen. | [ T1IMON retires 10 his cave. 


3. Thief. He has almoſt charm d me from my profeſſion, : 


| by perſuading me to it. 


1. Thief. Tis in the malice of mankind, that he thus 
adviſes us ; not to have us thrive 1n our myſtery. 
2. Thief, I'll believe him as an e and give over my 


trade. 


I. Thief. Let us firſt ſee peace in Athens : There is no 


ti time ſo miſerable, but a a man may be true. [ Exeunt Thieves. 


ES nter 


« Now all theſe piferies, couch d, and dts] in 1 | 
« Fr rame thee and me: Man's a quick maſs of thievery.” _ 
© STEEVENS» 


Puttenham, i in his Arte of Engliſh Poefie, 1589, quotes ſome one of a 


e reaſonable good facilitie in tranſlation, who finding certaine of Anaceron's 
Odes very well tranſlated by Ronſard the French poet comes our minion, 
and tranſlates the ſame out of French into Engliſh:“ and his ſtrictures 


upon him evince the publication. Now this identical ode is to be met with 
in the Ronſard; and as his works are in few hands, I will take the 


5 ar of tranſcribing it: 


La terre les eaux va boirant; 
„ L'arbre la boit par ſa racine, 
4% La mer ſalee boit le vent, 
„„ Et le ſoleil boit la marine. 
Le ſoleil eſt be u de la lune, 
«& Tout boit ſoit en haut ou en bas: 
4 Suivant ceſte reigle commune, 
cc Pourquoy done ne boirons-nous pas?“ 


Edit. fol. p. 50%. 
FaRM ER. 
The 1 name of the ke plagiariſt Kieinatized by Puttenham, was 


Jobn Southern, as appears from the only copy of his Poems that has 
_ hitherto been diſcovered. He is mentioned by Drayton in one of his 


Odes. See alſo the European Magazine, for une 1788. STEEVENS» 
. compoſition, compoſt. STEEVENS» | 
3 The reaſon of his advice, ſays the thief, is malice tc mankind, not any 


kindneſs to us, or deſire to have is cbrtve in cur myſtery, Jonnzon, 


TIMON OF ATHENS, ee 
Enter FLavivs. 


Flaw, O you gods! 

is yon deſpis'd and ruinous man 1 my lord ? 2 
Full of 1 and failing ? O monument 
And wonder of good deeds evilly beſtow' d! 
What an alteration of honour has 
Deſperate want made? | 
What viler thing upon the earth, than friends, 
Who can bring nobleſt minds to baſeſt ends! 
How rarely“ does it meet with this time's guiſe, | 
When man was wiſh'd to love his enemies: 
Grant, I may ever love, and rather woo _ 
Thoſe that would miſchief me, than thoſe that do! 18 
He has caught me in his eye: I will preſent 


My 


| + [Dr. Warburton ividen this line herween the two ws J This and 
dhe concluding little ſpeech have in all the editions been placed to one 
ſpeaker: But, it is evident, the latter words ought to be put in the mouth 
of the ſecond thief, who | is repenting, and leaving off his trade. 
WaRABVRTON. | 

The ſecond thief has juſt ſaid, he'll give over his trade, It is time 
enough for that, ſays the firſt thief: let us wait till Athens is at peace. 
There is no hour of a man's life ſo wretched, but he always has it in his 
power to become a true, i, e. an honeſt man. I have explained this ealy 
paſſage, becauſe it has, I think, been miſunderſtood. _ He 
Our author has made Mrs, Quickly utter nearly the ſame exhortation to 


the dying Falſtaff, «© — No I bid him not think of God; there was _ 


time enough for that yet. MALONE. | 

An alteration of honour, is an alteration of an bonourable uw” to a fate | 
of diſgrace, JOHNSON. _ 

5 Rarely for fitly ; not for ſeldom, WangurToON. | 

How curiouſly; how happily. MarLons. | 

7 We ſhould read Wil d. He forgets his Vagan gem have again. 
WARBURTON 
Wiſh dis night. It means A RED. | 
-.* Itisplain, that in this whole ſpeech friends and enemies are taken only 
for thoſe who profeſs friendſhip and profeſs enmity z for the friend | is ſuppoſed 
not to be more kind, but more dangerous than the enemy. Ihe ſenſe is, 
Let me rather 2050 or "carch thoſe that would miſchief, that profeſs to mean 


me miſchief, than thoſe that really do me miſchief, under falſe profeſſions of 8 


lindneſs. The Spaniards, I think, have this proverb: Defend me from my 
fr iends, ard from my enemies J will defend myſelf. This en is 4 
luflicient comment on the pallage, joun So N. | 


— 


— —— 


| 
N 
i 
{ 
{ 
i 
? 
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read; 
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My honeſt grief unto him ; and as my lord, 


Still ferve him with my life. My deareſt maſter! 


TI MON comes forward from his cave, 
Tim, Away! what art thou ? 
Flaw Hlave you forgot me, fir? 
Tim. Why doſt aſk that? I have forg ot all men; 
Then, if thou grant'ſt thour't man, I have forgot thee, 
Flaw, An honeſt poor ſervan © 01 yours. 
Tims | 5 Then 
T know thee not: I neer had honeſt man 
About me, I; all that kent were knaves, 
To ſerve in meat to villains, | FF. 
Flaw. The gods are witneſs, 


Ne'er did poor ſteward wear a truer grief 


For his undone lord, than mine eves for you. 
Tim. What, dolt thou weep ?— Come NCAre r- the a l love 
thee, | 
Peine thou art a woman, and Cifclaim' it 


Flinty mankind; w hoſe e es do never give, 


But thorough luſt, and laughter, Pity's ſleeping :* 


Strange ne that weep with lau: 2hing, not with woemng? 1 


Flaw I beg of you to know me, good my lord, 


| To accept my grief, and, whilſt this Poor. wealth laſts, 
10 entertain me as your foward ſtill. 


Tim, Pad J a ſteward fo true, fo juſt, and now 
So comfortable ? It almoſt turns 


a My dangerous nature wild, Let me behold 


: 5 Thy 


9 Knawe is here! in the 1 ſenſe of . and a raſcal. 


Jon x son. 
+] do not know that: any correction is neceſſary, but! think we might 


eyes do never give, | 
Due thoruph loft and /aughter, pity ſeeing : —— 


Eye, never flow (to gia is to dieolve, as ſaline bodies in moiſt weather, 
ut by luſt or laughter, undiſturb'd by emotions of pity. JonxsON. 
ii. e. It almoſt turns my dangerous nature to a dangerous nature; 


for, by dangerous natire is meant wildneſs, Shakipeare wrote: 
925 1: lmsf8 tn „S my dan GA erOUS Date mild. 
i. e. It almoſt reconciies me ag Zain to mankind, For fear of that, 5 pute 


in a caution immediately after, that he makes an exception but for one 


man. To which the Ox fold editor lays, rect. WARBURTON» 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 10 
Thy face, —Surely, this man was born of woman. | 
Forgive my general and exceptleſs raſnneſs, 
Perpetual-ſober gods ! I do proclaim 

One honeſt man,—miſtake me not, — but one; 

No more, I pray, —and he is a ſteward.— 

How fain would I have hated all mankind, 

And thou redeem'ſt thyſelf ; But all, fave thee, 

J fell with curſes. 

\echinks, thou art more benen now, than viſe; 

For, by oppre ſing and betraying 8 | 

Thou wight'ſt have cog got another ſervice : 

tor many ſo arrive cond maſters, 

Upon their fir Lord's neck. But tell me true, 

(For I mutt ever doubt, though ne'er fo ſure ) 

Is not thy kindneſs ſubtle, c: Qvetous, | 

If nx ot a uſuring 4 kindneſs; and as rich men deal gifts, 


Expecting 
This cmendarion 1 1s ſpec] ous, but even this may be . 1 
turn wild is to diſtract. An appearance ſo unexpected, ſays Timon, almoſt IF 
tern my ſavageneſs to diſtraction. a4 he examines with nicety , 
leſt his phrenzy thould deceive him 


61 Let me behold 8 | 
| „„ Thy face, — Surely, this man was hike of woman. | 
And to this ſolpected diſorder of mind he alludes: ; 
| & Perpetual-jober gods 1 ? | | | 
Ye powers whoſe intelſects are out of the reach ede den Jonxsox. 
He who is ſo much diſturbed as to have no command over his actions, 
and to be dangerous to all around him, is already diſtracted, and there fore it 
wouid be idle to talk of turning ſuch © a dangerous nature. Ss it is wild 
already. Beſides; the baſeneſs and ingratitude of the world might very 
properly be mentioned as driving Timon into. frenzy. But ſurely the 
kindnets and fidelity of his ſte ward was more. likely to ſoften and compoſe _ 
him; that Is, to render his dangerous varus mild. I therefore ſtrongſy 
incline to Dr. War burton's emendation. MAloNE. 
Vuct ſeems to have ſlipt in here, by an error of the RT from the 
preceaing line. Both the [-ale and the metre would be better without it. 
TYRWHIT Ts 
do not fee any need of change: Timon als at not thy kndreſs ſome 
Court [ deſign * Ts it not propoſed Tuith a VIEW to gal? 7 jo me <quiyale ntin returtty 
727 rather to 2 gain a great deal more than thou offer ft ? Ts it not at leaſt the 
cffiprins ef ewarice, if not of ſomethirg Wt; of. uſury ? In this there 
pr. ars to me no di ifficulty. M ALONE. | 
ly opinion moſt perte clly coincides: with that of Mr. Tyrwhitt. The 
ſens of the line, with or without the contefted words, is nearly the ſame z 
yet, by the omiffion of chem, the metre wouls. Veen ſolftcien 15 
regular. e ENS. 
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Expedling in return twenty for one? 

Flav. No, my moſt worthy maſter, in whoſe breaſt | 

Doubt and ſuſpect, alas, are plac'd too late: 
Von ſhould have fear'd falſe times, when you d1d feaſt; : 
Suſpect ſtill comes where an eflate is leaft, 
That which I ſhow, heaven knows, 1s merely love, 
Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind, E 
Care of your food and living: and, believe it, ” M1 
My moſt honour'd lord, = | ©. * 
For any benefit that points to me, 1 


Either in hope, or preſent, I'd exchange | _ 
For this one wiſh, That you had power and wealth . 
To requite me, by making rich yourſelf, 1 
Tim. Look thee, tis ſo \—Thou ſingly bone! man, _— 
Here, take :—the gods out of my miſery = 
i Have ſent thee treaſure. Go, live rich, and hs: | 1 Þ 
13 Eut thus condition'd ; Thou ſhalt build from men z5 . 
19 Fate all, curſe all: cho charity to none 9 
ut let the famiſh'd fleſh flide from the bone. | — 7 
Ere thou relieve the beggar: give to dogs | | =. 
What thou deny'it to men; let priſons Mallow them, = b 
Debts wither them: Be men like blaſted woods, t 

And may diſeaſes lick up their falſe bloods! _ 

And ſo, farewell, and thrive, c 
„ 0. let me lay, ; 
And comfort you, my maſter, 5 / 
EB Eo JE thou hat k | 1 
Curſes, ſtay not; fly, whilſt thou'rt bleſs'd and free: = In 
; Ne er ſee thou man, and let me ne er ke the. i ; 
| 1 22 | 
Away from human habitations. Jon Ns0Ns 
| 
| 
| 
] 


Ar 


IM X or ATHENS, 


ACT v. SCENE. I. 
Ti he Jane. Before Timon” 8 Cove, 


Enter Poet and Painter 36 Tx MON behind, unſeen. 


Pain, As I took : note of the place, it cannot be Tar where 


he abides. 


| Poet, 


6 The Poet and the 1 were withir view when Apemantus pared 


from Timon, and might then have ſeen | imon, fince Apemantus, land- 


ing by him could ſee them: But the ſcenes of the thi-ves and ſteward 
have paſted before their arrival, and yet paſſed, as the drama is now 
conducted, within their vi-w. It might be ſuſpected, 
are tranfpoſed; for all theſe difficultics would be re by introducing the 
Poct and Painter firſt, and the thieves in this place. Yet I am afraid the 


ſcenes muſt keep their preſent order, for the Painter alludes to the 
thieves when he ſays, be likexviſe enrich-d poor ftraggling ſoldiers ⁊vith great 


quantity, This impropriety is now heightened by placing the thieves in one 
H act, and the Poet and Painter in another: but it muſt be remembered, that 

in the original edition this play is not divided into ſ>parare acts, fo that the 
preſent diſtribution is arbitrary, and may be changed if any convenience can 
be gained, or impropriety obviated by alteration. JoaNsoN. 


In the immediately preceding icene, Flavius, Timon's ſteward, 3 a 


conference with his maſter, and receives gold from him. | TE 
and the prefent ſcene, a ſingle minute cannot be ſuppoſed to paſs 3 and yet 
the Painter tells his companion: — Zis ſaid be gave his ſteward a mighty 
ſum. —Where was it ſaid? Why in Athens Sg, whence, it mult therefore 


ſeem, they are but newly come, Here then ſhould be fixed the commences 
ment of the fifth AR, in order to allow time for Flavius to return to the 


city, and for Rumour to publiſh his adventure with Timon, But how are 
we in this caſe to account for Apemarntus's announcing the approach of the 


Poet and Painter in the laſt ſcene of the preceding 9 and before the 

thieves appear ? It is poſſible, that when this play was abridged for repre 
ſentation, all between this paſſage, and the entrance of he Po-t and 
Painter, may have been omitted by the players, and theſe words put into 


the mouth of Apemantus to introduce them; and that when it was 
publiſhed at large, the interpolation was unnoticed. 


= therefore returned back into the city. RITS N. 


1 am afraid, many of the difficulties which the commentators on our 
author have employed their abilities to remove, ariſe from the negligence 
ef Shakſpeare himſelf, who appears to have been leſs attentive to the 

connection of his ſcenes, than a bels ny: writer may be 9 to bave 


deen 


4 


hat ſome ſcenes 


Between this 


Or, if we allow the 
Poet and the Painter to ſee Apemantus, it may be conjectured that they did 


not think his preſence neceſſary at their interview with Timon, and had 
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4» TIMON OF ATHENS. 10 
Poet, What's to be thought of him ? Does the rumour hol? 


for true, that he is ſo full of gold? 


Pam, Certain: Alcibiades reports it; Phrynia and Ty— 
mandra had gold of him: he likewiſe enrich'd poor ſtraggling 


ſoldiers with great quantity: Tis ſaid, he yore unto his 


ſteward a mighty ſum, 
Poet. Then this breaking of his has been but a ry for hi 


friends, 


Pain, Nothing elſe : you ſhall ſee him a palm i in Athens 


again, and flouriſh 1 with the higheſt. Therefore, *tis not 


amiſs, we tender our loves to him, in this ſuppoſed diftreſs of 


his: it will ſhow honeſtly in us; and is very likely to load 
our purpoſes with what they travel for, if it be a juſt and truc 
report that goes of his having. | 


Poet. What have you now to preſent unto him! Ei. : 
Pain, Nothing at this time but my Minen: only 1 will 
promiſe him an excellent piece. . 
Poet. I muſt ſerve him ſo too; tell him of an intent that's 
coming toward him. 1 , | 
| "Pa | 


hoon; On this preſent occaſion I have changed the 3 of the act, 


as I conceive ſome impropriety is obviated by the alteration, It is but 
juſtice to obſerve, that the ſame regulation has already been adopted by 
Mr. Capell. REED. 

I perceive no difficulty. It 18 eaſy to ſuppoſe that the Poet and Panter, 


after having been ſeen at a diſtance by Apemantus, have wandered ea ut | 


the woods ſeparately in ſearch of Timon's habitation. The Painter mi; 
have heard of Timon's having given gold to Alcibiades, G&c. 8 | 


Poet joined him; for it does not appear that they ſet out from Atl: 
_ gether; and his intelligence concerning the Thieves and the Strwvar 4 1. gh | 


have been gain'd in his rambles: Or, having ſearched for Ti: 


| habitation in vain, they might, after having been deſcried by Apen. 
have returned again to Athens, and the Painter alone have heard the p2 
culars of Timon's bounty. —But Shakſpeare was not very attentive to 


minute particulars z and if he and the audience knew of the ſeveral 3 5 
who had partaken of Timon's wealth, he would not fcruple to impart © 


| knowledge to perſons who perhaps had not yet an opportunity of acgui 


32 it. | 
The news of the Steward's having been enriched by Timon, thous! gh that | 
event happened only in the end of the preceding ſcene, has, we here f. 


reached the Painter; and therefore here undoubtedly the fifth Act ou; 


to begin, that a proper interval may be ſuppoſed to have Baples berwe. 
this and the laſt, MAL ONE. 


7 This alluſion is ſcriptural, and occurs in Pſalm xcii. 11: „. 
2 ſhall 2 2 iſh like a alain. STEEVENS. 
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and performance of our promiſe + ths EXC 1 2919 
quite out of uſes. MALONE. 


9 Perfonating, for repreſenting Gmply. For the ſu! jet 01 { this projeRted . 
ſatire was Timon 's caſe, not his per ſon. W ARZURTO! 


An anonymous correſpondent ſent me this oh 6 rvatinn ; „ A; the 
ſhadow of the carch's body, which is round, muſt be nece Tarily conical over 


— ¶ I I I, <P rt 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 407 
Pain, Good as the beſt, Promiſing is the very air o' the 
time: it opens the eyes of expectation performance is ever 
the duller for bis act; and, but in the plainer and ner 
kind of people, the dee of fayi ing is quite out of uſe.“ To. 
promiſe is moſt courtly and faſhionable : performance is akind 
of will, or teſtament, which argues a great ſickneſs in his 
judgement that makes It, 
Jim. Vxcellent workman! Thou canſt not paint a man fo 
bad as is thyſel. 8 
Poet. 1 am thinking, what ! mall far 1 have provided for | 


him: It mult he a perlonating of himſelf :9a ſatire againſt the 


ſoftneſs of proſperity ; with a diſcovery of the infinite flatter- 


ies, that follow youth and opulency. 
Tim. Muſt thou needs Rand for a ville in REDS own 


work? Wilt thou whip thine own faults i in other men? Do 55 


I have gold for the. | 
Poet. Nay, let's ſeek him: 
Then do we fin againſt our own eſtate, | 
When we may profit meet, and come too te 
Pain. 85 rue; 


When the day ſerves, before black corner'd night,* 


Find that thou want' it by free and o ofter'd lig! nt. 


Come. | | | 
Tim, I'll meet you at the turn. What a go; ods zold, 
That he 15 worſhipp' d in a baſer temp! * 


iy 


8 The "A EY of that 2 obich we La ve {uid 


7 1 
be 


e quit; Ao, the acc /bment 
ng 8 tower claſſes of mankind, 


the hemiſphere which is oppotite to; the un, mould we not read black 


coned? See Paradiſe Loft, Book LV.” 


To this obf ryation I might add a ſentence from Philemon Holland's 


tranſlation of Pliny's Natura! Htory, B. II: “ Neither is the night any 


thing elſe but the ſhade of the earth. Now the figure of this hadow 


reſembleth a pyramis pointed forwaid, or a top turned upſide down.“ . 
I believe, nevertheleſs, that Shakſp- are, by this expreihion, meant only 


Night which is as obſcure as a drci r. In AA aſure for Meaſure, Lucio 


alls the Duke, & a duke of dark corners.“ Mr. M. Maſon propoſes to read, | 


6 black-crozn' d night 3"? angther corre! pondents.'s 66 black-cover"d night.“ 
| 7 | . SPELLED *% 
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43 —TIMON OF ATHENS, 


Than where ſwine feed! 
Tis thou that rigg'ſt the bark, and Plong th the foam . 


Settleſt admired reverence in a Rive > : 


To thee be worſhip ! and thy ſaints for aye 


Be crown'd with plagues, that thee alone obey! 


Fit I do meet them. [Advancirg. : 
Poet, Hail, worthy Timon! | 
Fans - ©; Oi.auvr late noble maſter. 


Tim, Have I once lid to ſee two Honey. men t 
Poet. Sir, 3 

Having often of your open bounty taſted, 

Hearing you were retir'd, your friends fall'n off, 


Whoſe thankleſs natures—O abhorred ſpirits! 


Not all the whips of of heaven are large enou gh— | 


What! to you! 


Whoſe ſtar-like nobleneſs gave life and influence 


To their whole being! I'm rapt, and cannot cov ver 
The monſtrous bulk of this ingratitude | - 


With any fize of words. 

Tim, Let it go naked, men may ſee't the better : 'F 
_ You, that are honeſt, by being what you are, 
Make them beſt ſeen, and known. 


55 Pals -- © He, and wyſelf, 
Have travell'd in the great ſhower of your gifts, 
: And ſweetly telt it, 
TIM Ay, you are honeſt men, 


Pain. We are hither come to offer you our ſervice, 
Tim. Moſt honeſt men: Why, how ſhall I requite you? 
Can you eat roots, and drink cold water ? no. 
Both. What we can do, we'll do, to do you ſervice. 
Tim, You are honeſt men: You have heard that I have 
..-pold;---: 
F am ſur 16; you have: ſpeak truth: you are e men. 
Pain. So it is ſaid, my noble lord : but therefore 
Came not my friend, nor J. 
Jim. Good honeſt men Thou So ta counterſcit 
Beſt in all Athens; thou art, indeed, the beſt ; | 


Thou counterfeit if moſt livel fo 
5 . 


| 3 It has been dy obſerved, that a Pen ait Was fo called in dd 
author's time, STEEVENS, | 


on? Oy Lee boot . 


TIMON of ATHENS. 


Pain. S8o, ſo, my lord, 
Tim, Even ſo, fir, as I lay: —And, for thy fiction, 


That thou art even natural in thine art. — 


But, for all this, my honeſt-natur'd friends, 


1 wult needs ſay, you have a little fault: 


Marry, 'tis not monſtrous in „ou; neither wiſh 5 
Vou take much 1885 to mend. 


1 + | Beſeech your hens, 
To make it known to uus. 

::.. I On You'll take 3 it ill. 

Both, Moſt thankfully, my lord, 

"5 | Will you, indeed ? 

Both. Doubt it not, worthy lord. 

Tim, There's ne'er a one of you but truſts aknave, 
That mightily deceives you, 

Both. Do we, my lord? 

Tim, Ay, and you "BA him cog, ſee him diſſemble, 


Know his groſs patchery, love him, feed him, 5 


Keep in your boſom: yet remain aſſur' d, 

That he's a made-up villain. + | 
Pain, I know none ſuch, my lord. 
8 5 Nor 1. 5 
Jim. Look you, 05 e you well; I'll give you gold, 


Bid me theſe villains from your companies: 


Dang them, or ſtab them, drown them 1n a d raught, 5 
Confound them by ſome courſe, and come to me, 


| 1 gire you gold enough, 


ye 


Both, Name them, 95 lord, lers know chem, 


That is, a villain that adopts qualities and characters not properly 


5 b: longing to him; 3 A hypocrite. JorNnsoN. | 


A made-up viliain, may mean a complete, a fir iſned villain, M. Masod. 
4s it may be ſuppoſed (perhaps I am repeating a remark already made 
on a ſimilar occaſion) that our author deſigned his Poet's addreſs to be not 
less reſpectful than that of his Painter, be 880 es He Go have Aniſhed . 


wis defe ctive verſe, by writing; 


21. 


„Obr. 


A 
8 


„ Mor J, my lord. STEEVENS., | 
: That! is, in the J abe. JouN gon. 


| [To the Poet, | 
Why, thy verſe ſwells with ſtuff ſo fine and ſmooth, _ 


5 Each man apart, all ſingle and alone, 


%% _ TIMON OF ATHENS. 


” 


Tim, You that way, and you this, but two in company:“ 


Yet an arch: villain keeps him company. 


If, where thou art, tWo villains ſhall not be, 


[To tho Painter, 
Cons not near him,—If thou would not reſide 


.: To the Poet 
But where one villa + is, then him abandon.— 


Hence! pack! there's gold, ye came for gold, ye ſlaves 


You have done work for me, there's payment : Hence! 


You are an alchymiſt, make gold of that: 
1 beating and driving them out. 


Hut; raſcal dogs! 


The fame... 
| Enter Fravir US, and two Senators, | 


F * It is in vain that you would ſpeaks 1 with Timon; ; 


For he is ſet ſo only to himſelf, 


* hat . but himſelf, Which looks like ; man, 


. This is an 1 finer, and is to be ſupplied thus, hits 
in company ſpoils all, WARBURTON. 
This pafſage is obſcure. I think the meaning is this: but tævo in cen 
pany, that is, ſtand apart, let onſy too be together; for even when each ſtand; 
fingle there are two, he himſelf and a villain. Jonxsow. 


There are not two words more frequently miſtaken for each other; b in 


the printing of theſe plays, than but and not. 1 have no doubt but that 
miſtake obtains in this paſlage, and that we ſhould read it Wa : 
not too in company: | 


Each man apart, . M. 3 ZE 


The firſt of theſe lines has been rendered obſcure 5 falſe pointing; z that 


$, by connectin 8 the words, „but two in company,“ with the ſubſequent 


| line; inſtead of connecting them with the preceding hemiitick, The 
1 ſecond and third line are put in appoſition with the firſt line, and are merely 
an illuſtration of the aſſertion contained in it. Do you (fays Timon) go 


that way, and you this, and vet ſtill each of you will have two in your 
company: each of you, though ſingle and alon*, will be accompanied by an 
arch-villain. Each man, being himſelf a villain; will take a willain along 


d vuiih him, and ſo each of you will have two in company. It is a mere quibble 


founded on the word company. See the former ſpeech, in which Timon 
exhorts each of them to „hang or ſtab the willain in his company, i. e. 


himſelf. The paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from Promos ang Caſſandra, 


puts the Meamng beyond a doubt, MaLoN E. 
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TIM ON OF ATHENS, 411 
| Is friendly with him. 
Sen. hring us to 5 his cave: 

It i is our part, and promiſe to the Atheniar, „ 
Jo ſpeak with Timon. 

2. Seu. | At all times alike 
Men are not {till the ſame : * Twas time, and griefs, 
That fram'd him thus: time, with his fairer hand, 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, | 
The former man may make him: N us to bim. 
And chance it as it may. | 

Flaw, Here 18 his cave. 
Peace and content be here! Lord Timon! Timon.” 
Look out, and ſpeak to friends: The Athenians, 
By two of their moſt reverend ſenate, Street thee: 
Speak to them, noble Timon. 


"Was Tr I MO N. 


Tim, Thou ſun, that comfort 'It, burn Seal, and be 
hang' d: 
For each true word, a bliſter! ad 3 falſe 
Be as a caut' rizing 2 to the root o' the tongue, 
Conſuming 1 it with ſpeaking ! 
Wn ee, ED Worthy 11 — 
Tim, Of none but ſuch as you, and you of Timon. 
# Soi, The ſenators of Athens greet thee, Timon. 
Tim, I thank them; and Would fend. them back the. 
| , 
Cout Id I but catch it for them. | 
1. Sen. | Y, forget 
What we are ſorry for ourſelves in thee, 
The ene with one conſent of love, 3 
| | "Bat cat 


7 The old copy reads—cantherizing 3 the ut might have written, Can = 
cering. STEEVENS. 


To cauterize was a word of © our oo eo s time; 3 being found in Bano 
kar's Engliſb Expgſitory, oQavo, 1616, where it is explained, To burn 
to a ſore.““ It is the word of the old copy, with the # changed to an ny. 


which has happened in almoſt every one of theſe plays. Matont. 


3 With one united voice of alfection. So,! in Sternhold' 8 tranſlation of 
the 100th Fjaim : „ | | | 


3 5 With 
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412 _TIMON OF ATHENS. 

Entreat thee hack to Athens; who hare thought 

On ſpecial dipnities, which vacant lie 

For thy beſt uſe and wearing. 

„ They confeſs; | 
Toward thee, forgetſulneſs too general, grols : 
Which now the publick body,4—which doth ſeldom 
Play the recanter,—feeling i in itſelk 

A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 

Of its own fall, reſlraining aid to Timon; 

And ſend forth us, to make their eee render,” 

Together with a recompenſe more fruitful _ 

Than their offence c can welgh Gown Ty the . ; 


Ay, 


” With one conſent let all As th. wy 


| All our old writers ſpell the word N conſert, without regard to 
its etymology, concentus. MALONE. 

Ihis ſenſe of the word conſent, or concent, was originally pointed out 
and aſcertained in a. note on the firſt ſcene of the firſt part of King 

Henry VL. STEEVENS. 


4 Thus the old copy, ne certainly ; Wt © our EN Tony fre- 


quently thus begins a ſentence, and concludes it without attending to what 


has gone before: for which perhaps the careleſſneſs and ardour of collo- 


qulal language may be an apology. MaLonE. 


5 The Athenians had ſenſe, that is, felt the Euter of thr own fall, by . | 


he arms of Alcibiades, JounNsoN. 
once ſuſpected that our author Wos its own fail, le e. failure, 
But a ſubſequent paflage fully ſupports the rending of the text. 


have been given % Timon, JOHNSON, 


Where is the difference ? To reſtrain, and to refrain, both x mean to 


| with- hold. M. MAsoR. 


7 Thus the old copy. Render | is ens Hon. The modern editors read 
tender. STEEVEN S. 


8 This, which was in the . editions, can ſeajcely be right, and 


pet I know not whether my reading will be thought to rectify it. I take 


the meaning to be, We will give thee a recompenſe that our offences can- 
not outweigh, beaps of wealth down by the dram, or delivered according to 
the exacteſt meaſure, A little diſorder may perhaps have Me coca in 


-tranſerivingy which may be reformed by reading: 
Fo As, ev'n ſuch heaps, _ 
And * of love and ⁊bealth, - by the dran, 
3 to theo — Jonnsen. s 


Martoxe. : 
6 1 think it ſhould be reft aining aid, that is, with holding aid that ſhould 


The 
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i 'TIMON OF ATHENS. arg 
|: Ay, even \ ſuch heaps and ſums of love and wealth, 

4s ſhallto thee blot out what wrongs were theirs, 

And write in thee the figures of their . 


Euer to read them thine, | 
2 ä Fou witch me in it; 


| Surprizeme to the very brink of tears : 

lend me a fool's heart, and a woman's eyes, 

And I'll beweep theſe comforts, worthy ſenators, 
I. Sen, Therefore, ſo pleaſe thee to return with us, 
And of our Athens (thine, and ours) to take _ 

| The e drr. e thou ſhalt be = with thanks, 
Allow'd with abſolute power,9 and thy good name 
Live with authority :—ſo ſoon we ſhall arive back 
Of Alcibiades the approaches wild; | 

Who, like a boar too ſavage, doth root vp 


13 His country's peace. . 0 
14 | 2. Sen. 8 And mal es bis threat” oing ſw ord | _ 1 | 
Againſt the walls of Athens. 1 
11. S 5 Therefore, N 


— 2 


Jim. Well, ar, 1 will; therefore 1 wall, fir; T — Be 
If Alcibiades kill my countrymen, : 

Let Alcibiades know this of Timon, 

That Timon cares not. But if he ſack fair Athens, 
And take our goodly aged men by the We 
Giving our holy virgins to the ſtan 

Of contumelious, beaſtly, mad- brain'd war; 
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= T hen, let him know,—and, tell 2 Timon ſpeaks i it, 9 
In pity of our aged, and our youth, | re 1 
The ſpeaker means, a recompence that f fall more than at _ 
their offences, though weighed with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. | 
M. Mason. 80 

1 recompence ſo large, that the offe nee they have committed, though 8 

every dram of that offence ſhould be put into the fcale, eannot counterpoiſe _ 

it. The recompence will outweigh the off:nce, which, inſtead of i. 
weighing down the ſcale | in which | it is ents will kick the beam; | | 

| „ -MAazLonE. n. 
9 Allowed is licenſed, trivileged, hired; So of a buffoon, i in Love: 1 
Labour's Loft, it is (aid, that he is allowed, that is, at liberty 1 to by what e 1 
he will, a privileged ſcoffer. Jounson. | | | 1 

2 This image might have been caught beg Pſalm lxxx 13: c The 5 1 
#1 wild boar out of the wood doth' ret it b. Ke. STEEVENS. E ' 
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414 TIMON OF ATHENS, 
I cannot chooſe but tell him, that care not; 
And let him tak't at worſt; for their knives care not, 
While you have throats to anſwer ; for I; 
'There's not a whittle in the unruly camp,3 
But Ido prize it at my love, before 
The reverend'ſt throat in Athens. So I leave you 
Jo the protection of the proſperous gods,“ 
As thieves to Keepers, 
Fla. Stay not, all's in vain. 
Tim, Why, I was writing of my epitaph, 

It will be ſeen to-morrow ; My long fickneſss 
Of health, and living, now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things. Go, live u; 
Be Alcibiades your plague, you his, g 

And laſt ſo long enough! 


„ Od 5 ſpeak 3 in vain. 
Tim. But yet T love my country; and a am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 

As common brait® Goth put RE 


I. n. That 8 well ſpoke. 


Tim. Commend me to my loving countrymen, 
1. Sen. Theſe words 


through them. 
2. Ser. And enter in our ears, like great triümplers 
In their applauding gates. 
11 Commend me to them; . 
| And tell | them, that, t to eaſe them of ear * 


Their 


3 A ewhittle is Rill in TW . counties the common name for 1 
pocket claſp knife, ſuch as children uſe. | Chaucer ſpeaks of a Sheffield 


thwwittell. STEEVENS. 


ecome your lips as they paſs 
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4 ] believe proſperous is uſed here with our poet's uſual ates} in ” 


active, inſtead of a paſſive, ſenſe ; the gods vhs are the authors of the Fra 
p-rity of mank nd. I leave you, ſays Timon, to the protection of the gods, 

the great diſtributors of proſperity, that they may Je keep and guard vou, 
as lalors do thieves; 1. e. for final puniſhment. MALON E. 

1 do not ſte why the epithet—proſperous, may not be employed here 
with its common fignification, and mean—the gods who are proſperous in 
all their undertakings, Our author, elſewhere, has Bieſſed gods, clear 
gods, &c.; nay, Euripides, in a chorus to his Medea, has not ſcrupled 
do ſtyle theſe men of Athens —©EQN 7aiJes MAKAPQN, STEEVENS. 

5 The diſeaſe of life begins to promiſe me a period. hunden: 

s j. e. report, rumour. ST ELVENS- | 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Their fears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their aches, loſles, 


Their pangs « of love, with other incident throes 
That nature's fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain 


In life's uncertain voyage, I will ſome kindneſs do thera ;" 25 
I'll teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades' Wrath. 


2. Hen. I like this well, he will return again. 


Tim, have a tree, which grows here in my cloſe, 
That mine own uſe invites me to cut down, 


And ſhortly muſt I fell it; Tell my friends, 


Tell Athens, in the ſequence of degree, 


From high to low throughout, that whoſo pleaſe 
To ſtop affliction, let him take his haſte, 


Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 


And hang himſelf :—I pray you, do my greeting. | | 
: Flav. Trouble him no further, thus you {till ſhall find 


him, 


Jin. Come not to me again; but f. ay to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion | 


Vpon the beached verge of the ſalt flood; 
Which once a day with his emboſſed f rotho 
The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover; thither come. 5 

And let my grave-ſtone be your orade— : 
Lips, let four words go by, and language end: 

What is amiſs, plague and infection mend! 

Graves only be men's works; and death, their gain! 

15 bs hide thy beams? Timon hath done his reign. 


[Exit Tron, 


1. Ser. His diſcontents a are  unremoveably 


Coupled to nature, 


2. Sen. Our hope 1 in him i 1s s dead: let us return, 


8 Methadically, from higheſt to wa. | Jonnson. 


When a deer was un "hard and foamed at the mouths | he was „ fad to 
de in emboſe d. STeevens. 


Embeſſed froth, is ſwollen f:oth ; from baſſe Fr, a tumour. The term | 
embuſed, when applied to deer, is from MO bow] to caſt out of the 5 


mouth. 74 ALINEs 


T4 


And 
7 i. e. 1 wil do chew fome Nei; for buch, eliptically dies; 
will be the ſenſe of theſe words, 8 of the ſupplemental- 4 


| them, which only ſerves to derange the moe; and | is, 1 chin k, a certain 5 
Be oy STEEVENS. : 


416 TIMON OF ATHENS. 

And firain what other means is left unto us 

In our dear peril.* „ 850 
2. Sen. It requires ſwift foot. [Excuse 


SCENE I. 
The Mali of Athens, 
Enter two Senators, and a Meſſenger. 


I. Sen. Thou haſt painfully diſcover'd; are his files 
As full as thy report? | 
Me. I have ſpoke the leaſt: 

Beſides, his expedition promiſes 

n approach. 


2. Sen, We ſtand much hazard, if they bring not Timon, 
Meß. I met a courier, one mine ancient friend ;4— 
Whom, tbough in general part we were oppos'd, 

Vet our old love made a particular force, 
And made us ſpeak like friends :S—this man was a riding 
From Alcibiades to "i'imon's cave, 


| Wik letters of entreaty, which impored 5 
"Hh : 


| 2 80 the folios, and rightly. The Oxford editor hw dear to dread, not 
wy knowing that dear, in the language of that time, ſignified dread, and is lo | 
- uſed by Shakſpeare in numberleſs places, WARBURTON» _ 
Dear, in Shakſpeare” s language, is dire, dreadful, MALONE. | | 
Dear may, in the preſent inſtance, fignify immediate, or imminent. It is 
An enforcing epithet with not always a diſtin meaning. To enumerate | 
each of the ſeemingly various ſenſes in which it may be ſuppoſed to have 
been uſed by our Hr, would at once fatigue che reader and . 
5 £ STEVENS. 
3 The players read - a currier. S715. | | | 
4 Mr. Upton would read—once mine ancient friend. 1 
5 Our author, hurried away by ſtrong conceptions, and little attentive 
to minute accuracy, takes great liberties in the conſtruction of ſentences. 
Here he means, Whcm, though we were on oppoſite ſides in the publick 


_ cauſe, yet the force of our old affection wrought ſo much upon, as to make : 


bim ſpeak to me as a friend, Ma LON E. | 
TL. am fully convinced that this and many other paiſigen of our author 
to which fimilar remarks are annexed, have been irretrievably corrupted. 
by tranſcribers or printers, and could not have proceeded, in their preſent 
ſtate, from the pen of Shakſpeare; for what we cannot underſtand in the 
cloſet, muſt have been wholly uſeleſs on the ſtage. The aukward repeti- 
tion of the Tear of very uy countenances my preſent obſervation. 
. | een 


 TIMON OF ATH ENS. 497 
His fellowſhip i i? the cauſe againſt your 10 ity, 


- 
13 


Ul to part for his ſake mov'd. 


Enter Senators ow Times. 9 — 


1. Sen. | Here come our brothers. 

3. Sen. No talk of Timon, nothing of him expect.— | 
The enemies' drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring = 
Doth choke the air with duſt In, and ap__— | „ 
Ours 1 1 the fall, 1 fear, o our foes zhe ſnare. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 1 1 
The modi. Timon's Cave, and a tomb-ſlane feen. 
Enter a Soldier, ſeeking Timon, 


80 By all deſcription this ſhould be the place, | 
Who's here? ſpeak, ho!—No anſaer ?—What is this? 
Timon is dead, who hath out-ftretch'd his ſpan : 
| Some beaſt rear'd this; 3 there does not tlive a man. 6 


CASES on 
—— 


— — — ez 
— — — 
c - 


Bed 1 


6 Old 1 this 1 Some beaſt read what? The ſoldier had yet "0 
only ſeen the rude pile of earth heap'd up for Ti imon's grave, and not the ä 
Inſcription upon it. We ſhould read; | | 1 [ 

| Some beaſs rear'd this; —— _ | 5 c 1 
The ſoldier ſeeking, by order, for Via, foes fuch an RO Ke wks; as _ Wa 


he concludes muſt-have been the workmanſhip of ſome beaſt inhabiting. 
the woods; and ſuch a cavity as muſt either have been ſo over-arched, or 
happened by the caſual falling in of the ground. WannurToN, 
4 The ſoldier (ſays Theobald) had yer only ſeen the rude pile of earth 
heap'd up for Timon's grave, and not the inſcription upon it.“ In ſupport 
of his emendation, which was ſuggeſted to him by Dr. ne he 
quotes theſe lines from Fletcher's Cupid's Revenge: 


„ Here is no food, nor beds; nor any houſe 
Built by a better architect than beaſts.” Ma Lon. 


5 Notwithſtanding this remark, I believe the old reading to be the right. —_ 
The ſoldier had only ſeen the rude bedp o Fl earth, He had evidently ſeen "8 
ſomething that told him Timon was dead; and what could tell that but his . 
tomb? The tomb he ſees, and the inſcription upon it, which not being | 
able to read, and finding none to read it for him, he exclaims peeviſhly, 
xy by ma beaſt read 221 for | it muſt be roads and in n this 2 it cannot be read c 
man. 5 | | 
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Dead, ſure; and this his grave, 


What's on this Tomb 1 cannot read; ; the charakter 
I'll take with wax: 


Our captain hath in every fears geil; 

An ag'd interpreter, though young in days: 
Before proud Athens he's fet down by this, 5 

Whoſe fall the mark of his ambition i „ Exit. 


There is tmethlsg elaborately unſkilful in the contrivance of ſending 
a ſoldier, who cannot read, to take the epitaph in wax, only that it may 

cloſe the play by being read with more ſolemnity in the laſt ſcene, 
Jonnson, 

11! is evident, that the ſoldier, when he firſt ſces the heap of earth, 
does not know it to be a tomb, He concludes Timon muſt be dead, 
| becauſe he receives 70 anſwer. It is likewiſe evident, that when he 
utters the words ſome beaſt, Kc. he has not ſeen the inſcription. And 

Dr. Warburton's mentalen is there fore, not only juſt and happy, but 
: abſolutely neceſſary, What can this beap of earth be ? ſays the ſoldier; _ 

Limon is certainly dead: ſome beaſt muſt baue ere cted this, for hers docs nat 
live a man to do it. Yes, be is dead, jure enough, and this muſt be his grave. | 
| What is this writing upon it? RIA SON, 

I am now convinced that the emendation mad by Mr. Theobald is 
right, and that it ought to be admitted into the text: —Some beaſt rear'd 
this, Our poet certainly would not make the ſoldier call on a beaſt to 
read the inſcription, before he had informed the audience that he could not | 

read it himſolf; which he does afterwards. | 

Beſides z from the time he aſks, « What is this? 0 Ti. e. what is 
this cave, tomb, &æc. not what is this inſcription ?} to the words, «What's 

on this tomb,” the obſervation evidently relates to Timon himſelf, and 
his grave; whereas, by the erroneous reading of the old copy, „“ Some 
beaſt read this, — the ſoldier is firſt made to call on a beaſt to read the 
igſcriptiony without aſſigning any reaſon for ſo extraordinary a requiſi- 
tion z then to talk of imon's death and of his grave; and at laſt, to 
inform the audience that he cannot read the inſcription, Let me dd; 
| that a beaſt being as unable to read as the ſoldier, it would be abſurd te 
call on one for aſſiſtance 3 whiiſt on the other hand, if a den or cave, or | 
any rude heap of earth reſembling a tomb, be found where there does nt 

ive a man, it is maniteſt that it muſt have been formed by a beaſt. _ 
MaLoNE- 
The 8388 obſervations are cute in che extreme, and I have no: 

| N to the . they cen n, | 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 
Before the Walls of Athens. 
7 rum ber. found, Euter Al BIA DES, and Forer. 


Alcib. Sound to this coward and laſcivious town 


Our terrible . VVV parley funded, : 


1 Senators o the Walls. 


| Till now you have gone on, and fill'd the time 
With all licentious meaſure, making your wills 
The ſcope of juſtice ; till now, myſelf, and ſuch | 
As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, 
Have wander'd with our travers'd arms,“ and breach d 
Our ſufferance vainly: Now the time is fluſh,® 
When crouching marrow, in the bearer ſtrong. 
Cries, of itſelf, N's more td now breathleſs wrong 
Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe; * 
And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind, 

With fear, and horrid flight. 

1. Sen. | e Noble, an; young, 
When thy firſt griefs were but a mere conceit, 
Ere thou hadſt power, or we had cauſe of fear, 
We ſent to thee; to give thy rages balm, 

T o wipe out our ingratitude with or es 


7 A0 e Joux SON» 


6: Ard bs fuſs when his ſeathers are grown, and he can leave 5 


neſt. Fluſh \ is mature. Jonxsox. | 


9 The marrow was ſuppoſed to be the orig 10 of firength, The image 
is from a camel knecling to take up his load, who riſes immediately when 


he finds he has as much laid on 2s he can 8 WARBURTON, 
Pliny ſays, that the camel will not carry more than his accuſtomed and 
uſual load. Holland's tranflation, B. VIII. c. xviiie REED. 


The image may as juſtly be ſaid to be taken from a porter or coal-heaver, 


who when there is as much laid upon his ſhoulders as he can pete: will 


certainly cry, no more. MALON R. 
1 wiſh the reader may not find bimſelf aecked in the fame. manner r by 
dur commentaries, and often concur in a ſimilar exelamation. 


Ts 


Abore | 


STEVENS) 


— — —— — __ _— 
6. — —— 
e 2 by 


2 Hath broke their hearts. 6 March, noble loxd, 
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Above their quantity. 
2. Len. | Sy did we woo 


Transformed Timon to our city's love, 
hy humble meſſage, and by promis'd means; * 
Lie were not all unkind, nor all deſerve 


The common ſtroke of war. 
1. Sen. „„ walls of ours 


| Were not erected by their hands, from whom 


You have receiv'd your griefs : nor are they ſuch, 


| That theſe great towers, trophies, and ſchools ſhould fall 
For private faults in them.!“ 


2. Sen. Nor are they living, 


| Who were the motives that you firſt went out ; 


Shame, that they wanted cunning, in exceſs 


2 Theirrefers to rages. Warsvs ron. 


3 Promis d means muſt import the recruiting of bis ſunk face; ; but 
this is not all. The ſenate had wooed him with humble meſſage, and _ 
promiſe of general reparation... This lems | included in the * . 15 


which I have made: 
and by ed ende. 8 


| Dr. War benden agrees wich Mr. Thepuald, but the old reading may well : 
_ ſand, Jounson.. 


Hy. promis 'd means, is by promiſing him a competent ſubſiſtence. 
MALONE. 
4 That is, in the perſons from whom you have received your griefs. 


MATL ONE, | 


. e. thoſe who made the motion for your exile. STEEVENS. 


5 Shame in exceſs. (i. e. extremity of ſhame) that they wanted cun- 55 


ning (i. e. that they were not wiſe enough not to baniſh you) hath broke 


their hearts. TREOBAL D. | 
I! have no Wiſh to diſturb the manes of Theobald, yet think 3 emen- 5 | 
dation may be offered that will make the conftruQion leſs 5 and the 


 fentence more ſerious. I read: 


Shame that they wanted, coming in ele 
Halb breke their hearts. 


Shame wobich mY had ſo long wanteds at loft coming in ts auf exceſs. 
OHN SONs 


I think that Theobald has, on this occafion, the eng of Johnſon, _ 

When the old reading is clear and intel igible, we ſhould not have recourſe 

to correction. Cunning was not, in Shakſp-are*s time, confined to a bad 
, but was uſed to n knowledge or 1 


1 
A 
4 
1 


. Into | 


%% >a ͤ rinpasuicicy > 


M. Mazox. . 


TIMON oF ATHENS, 


Into our city with thy banners * 
By decimation, and a tithed death, 
(If thy revenges hunger for that food, 
Which nature loaths,) take thou the deſtin'd tenth; 
And by the hazard of the ſpotted die, 
Let die the ſpotted, 

„% Jen, Me not W 
For thoſe that were, it is not ſquare,” to take, 
On thoſe that are, revenges: crimes, like lands, 
Are not inherited, Then, dear countryman, 
Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy rage: * 
Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thoſe kin, 
Which, in the bluſter of thy wrath, muſt fall 
With thoſe that have offended: like a ſhepherd, | 
Approach the fold, and cull the infected forth. 
nut kill not all together. 
35 What thou wilt, 

Thou rather ſhalt enforce i it with thy ſmile, 7 
Than hew to't with thy ſword, _ 

, Sis - - Set but thy foot 
Againſt our np A gates, at they ſhall ope; _ 
So thou wilt ſend thy gentle heart before, Eo 

To ſay, thou'lt enter friendly. 

„ eee Throw thy glove, 
Or any token of thine honour elſe, _ 


That thou wilt uſe the wars as thy redreſs, ; 


And not as our confuſion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbour in our town, til! we 
Have ſeal'd thy full deſire. | 
Allcib. I Then there's my glove; ; 
Deſcend, and open. your uncharged ports :9 7 
T7 hoſe enemies. of Ti 1mon' 's, and mine den, | 


7 Not ral: not eantable... lessen. 


3 The old copy reads altogetber. Mr. M. 1. Maſon foggeted the co 
rection I have made. STEEVENS. 1 

That is, unguarded gates. Jon xs o. „% 
nc barged means unattacted, not unguarded. M. Ma SON. 5 

Mr. M. Maſon is right. So, in Shakſpeare's 70th Sonnet: 


4% Thou haſt paſs'd by the ambuſh of young days, 


46. Either: not l or wy ing os Suh * Ma LON Bo 


Wan 


4 

5 
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Whom you yourſelyes ſhall ſet out for reproof, 


Fall, and no more: and,—to atone your fears 
With my more noble meaning, — not a man 
Shall paſs his quarter,“ or offend the ſtream 


Of regular juſtice in your city's bounds, 


But ſhall be remedied, to your publick laws 
i At heavieſt anſwer. 


Both is moſt nobly ſpoken. 
els Deſcend, and keep your words, : 


7 he en deſcend, aut open the gatere 


Euter à Soldier. 


gol. My noble general, Timon is dead; 
Entomb' x upon the very hem o'the ſea: 


And. on his grave-ftone, this inſculpture ; w hich 
With wax I brought away, whole ſoft l 


Interprets for my poor ignorance. 


Alcib. Reads. ] Here Lies a wretched coſe, of < woretch ed al 


bereft : 


= Seek not my name © :4 plague, con ee ou wicked c caiti fi 1 Us 5 


© Here 


2 "> e, to 3 them to it. So, f in 8 «11 was 8124 I did 


atone my country man and you. SrEEVENs. 


3 Not a foldter ſhall quit his ſtation, or be let looſe upon ou; and, it 


any commits violence, he ſhall er it een to the law. 


oN SON. 


4 The conſtruction is, But he ſhall be e but Sbak ſpeare 
means, that bis offence ſhall be remedied, the word offence being included 


in fend in a former line, The editor of the ſecond folio, for to, in the 


Jaſt line but one of this ſpeech, Caoſtituted by, which al} the ſubſequent 


editors adopted. MAL ONE. 


I profeſs my inability to extract any determin ate ſenſe from thefe words 
as they ſtand, and rather ſuppoſe the reading in the ſecond folio to be the 
true one. To be remedied by,. affords a glimpſe of meaning: to be re- 


me died to, is „ the blanket of the dark.” SrEEVENs. 


5 This epitaph | is found in fir T. North's tranſlation of Platzreh; "with | 
55 dhe difference of one word only, vz. Wretches inſtead of cairiffs, _ ; 


STERVENS. 
This epitaph 1s firmed out of two diſtinct i which Shakſpeate 


found in Plutarch. The fi:ft coupler is ſaid by Plutarch to have been 
compoſed by Timon bimſelf as his epitaph 3 the f.cond to have been 


written by! the ook Callicuachot, . 


Pe aps | 


4 


"0 by | 


6 


a bone as 
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8 423 
lere lie ] Timon; who, alive, all living men did hate? 


Paſs by, and curſe thy fill; but paſs, and flay not bere * goit | 


Theſe well expreſs in thee thy latter ſpirits: 
Though thou abhorr'dit in us our human griefs, 
Scorn'dit our brain's flow,® and thoſe our droplets which 


From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 


Taught thee to make vaſt Neptune weep for aye 
On thy low grave, on faults forgiven? Dead 


83 Ns 


| Perhaps the flight variation mentioned by Mr: Stevens, aroſe from dur 


author's having another epitaph before him, which is found in Kendal's 


Fl:awers of ee, 1577, and 1 in e, s Palace of er, none Vol. 1. 


Nov. 28: * 


3 118 Wr 1 


« My wretched caitiffe daies expired now and paſt, 
« My carren corps enterred here, is graſpt in ground; 
e In weltring waves of ſwelling ſeas by ſourges caſte: 
7 « "My name if thou deſire, the gods thee doe confound wy. 


6 Sir 7. 83 and Dr. . e e s flow. Our brain's 


Noro is our tears; but we may read, our "PE: $ Kenn, our. lt tears. 
Either will ſerve. Jon N sON. | 


Our brain's flow is right. Siren 5 


V Alcibiades's whole ſpeech is in breaks, betwixt his 6 en on 
| Timon's death, and his addreſſes to the Athenian ſenators ; ; and as ſoon _ 
as he has commented on the place of Timon's grave, he bids the ſenate 


ſet forward; tells 'em, he has forgiven their faults ; 5 and nes to uſe 
them with mercy. TuroBALD. | 


I ors that we ought to read: 


One fault's been 
Ts noble Timon ; 1 &c. 


| One fault (viz. the ingratitude of the Athenians to Timon) i is forgiven, 
i. e. exempted from puniſhment by the death of the injured perſon. 


TyRwuHiTT, 


The old reading and dub ation appear to me ſufficiently ee 


| Mr, Theobald aſks, „ why ſhould Neptune weep over Timon's faults, or 
| indeed what fault had he committed?“ The faults that Timon 3 ; 
were, 1. that boundleſs prodigality which his Steward ſo forcibly deſcribes 
and laments; and 2, his becoming a M. iſanthrope, and abjuring the ſociety 
of all men for the crimes of a few. — Theobald ſuppoſes that Aleibiades 

bids the ſenate ſet forward, aſſuring them at the ſame time that he forgives 5 


the wrongs they have done him. On — Faults forgiven, But how un- 


likely is it, that he ſhould deſert the ſubject immediately before him, an 
enter upon another quite different fubje ct, in theſe three words; and then 
return to Timon again ? to ſay nothing of the ſtrangeneſs of the phraſes 


foul: forgiven, for 6 faults are forgiven,” Matenz. 8 


Marons: = 
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Is noble Ties 3 of whoſe memory 
Hereafter more. — Bring me into your city, 


* N 
4 
{ 


And I Will uſe the olive with my ſword : 


| Make war breed peace; make peace ſtint war ;3 make each 


Preſcribe to other, as each other's leech. — 


| Let our . ſtrike. to = | [ Exeunt | 


LY e. ſtop it. STEFVENS. „ 
3 leach. ] i. e. phyſicians STxLEVENS, 1 
2 The play of Timon is a domeſtick tragedy, and therefore Rrongly 


faſtens on the attention of the reader. In the plan there is not much art, 
but the incidents are natural, and the characters various and exact. The 


cataſtrophe affoxds a very powerful warning againft that oſtentatious 


liberality, which ſcatters bouaty, but confers no benc fits, and buys flat. 
tery, but not friendſhip, | 
In this tragedy, are many paſſages verplexed; obſcure, and probably 
corrupt, which I have endeavoured to rectify, or explain with due ili- 


gence z but having only one copy, cannot promiſe my. that my en- 


deavours ſhall be much applauded. Jo RN SON. 
This play was altered by Shadwell, and brought upon the ſtage in 


1678. In the modeſt title-page he calls it Timon of Athens, or the Man- 


7 eos as it u _ at the * s Ti ms made into a . STEEVENS. 
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„ ble 1 Fon; „ Aure to have been written in de) year eats, See | 


0 Au Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays. 


It comprebends a period of about four years, commencing with the 
tece Ron to the Mons Sacer in the year of Rome 262, and ending with the 


death of Coriolanus, A. U. C. 266. MALONE. 


The whole hiftory is exactly followed, and many of the principal ſpeeches | 


exactly 3 from the Life of ae! in Pixcarch. For x TY 


: - PERSON | 


PERSONS REPRESE NTED, 


Caius Marcius Conllanus: @ noble Roa. 
Titus Lartius, 
Cominius, 

Menenius Agrippa, Friend io Coriolanus. 


Sicinius Velutus, } Tribunes of the People. 


| Generals againſt the Volſcians, 


Junius brutus, 
Doing Marcius, Sen to Coriolanus. 


A Roman Herald, 


Tollus Auficius, General; if the Volſcians. 


Lieutenant to Au kdiu 8. | 
Conſpirators auith Aufid ius. 
A Citizen of Antiumm. 


: Two Volſcian Guards. 


Volumnia, Mother 1 2 Corlotanus, 
Virgilia, Viſe io Coriolanus, 
Valeria, Friend to Virgilia. 
Ceutleauaman, attending Virgilia. 


Roman 12 Volſcian Senators, Patrician, A Ales, Licon, 


| Soldiers, Citizens, Me —_ Servants | 70 Aufidius , and other 
Attendants, 


f $ 0 ENE, party in Rome ; 1 partly ia the Tune, f 1 the 


| Volſcians and Antiatese 
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CORIOLANUS. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


Rome. 4 Street, 


Enter a Company 0 of mutinous Citizens, with faves, clubs, and 


other weapons. 


1. Cit. Before we proceed any further, hear me ſpeak. 
Cit, Speak, ſpeak. [ /everal ſpeaking at once. 


1. Cit. You are all reſolv'd rather to die, than to *amiſh ? 8 


Cit, Reſolv'd, reſolv'd, 


1. Cit. Firſt, you know, Caius Marcios 1 15 chief enemy to 


the people. e 
Cit. We know? t, we know't. 


1. Cit, Let us kill him, and we'll bare i corn at our own ; 
price. Is'ta verdict? . 


Cit. No more talking on't ; let it be TW away, aways 


2, Cit, One word, good citizens. 


1. Cit, We are accounted poor citizens; the patricians, 2 
good: ? What authority ſurfeits on, would relieve us: If they 


would yield us but the ſuperfluity, while it were wholeſome, 


we might gueſs, they relieved us humanely; but they think, 
we are too dear :3 the leanneſs that afflicts us, the object of 


our miſery, is as an inventory to particularize their abundance; 


our ſufferance is a pain to them. — Let us revenge this wih 
our pikes, ere we become rakes: for the gods know, I ſpeak | 


this in hunger for bread, not in thirſt for — 


Hoe: 


« — known good men, well monied.” Ty Fanmrn, q | 
Again, 1 in The Merchant of Venice: | ; 


« Antonio's a good man.“ Ma Lox x. 5 


3 They think that the charge of maintaining us 1 ban we are 
worth. ſoHNSON. | 


+ It was Shakſpeare 5 deſign to make this fellow quibble all the 1 ways 
But Une, who Ras done greater Wee hes here Rifled a ne joke 4 3 


_ whic 


5 Cit, 3 
2 Good is here uſed in the mercontil ſenſe, | | so, Ti ahh; in e i 


riſen : Why ſtay we prating here? to the Capitol. 


= CORIOLANUS. 


2. Cit, Would you proceed eſpecially againſt Caius 
Marcus ? | 

Cir. Againft him firſt 35 he's a very dog to the com. 
monalty. 

2. Cit, Conſider you what ſervices he has done for hi; 


country? 


1. Cit. Very well; and could be content to give him good 


report for't, but that he pays himſelf with being proud, 


2, Cit. Nay, but ſpeak not malicioufly. 


1. Cit. I ſay unto you, what he hath dente famouſly, he aid 
it to that end: though ſoft-conſcienc'd men can be content to 
lay, it was for his country, he did it to pleaſe his mother, and 


to be partly proud; which he 1 is, even to the altitude of his 


virtue. 


. . What he cannot help i in his nature, you account 3 
vice in him: You muſt in no way ſay, he is covetous. 
1. Cir. If I muſt not, I need not be barren of accuſations; 
be hath faults, with ſurplus, to tire in repetition, [Shouts 
abithin.] What ſhouts are theſe ? "The other fide o'the city is 


Cit, 


which was then the fame as if it had been now wrote, Let us now rowers? 


this wwith forks, ere ve become rakes: for pikes then fignified the fame 4 
forks do now. So Jewel in his own tranſlation of his Apolegp, turns 
Cbriſtianos ad turcas condemnare, to—To condemn Chriſtians to the pikes. Bu: 


the Oxford editor, without knowing any thing of this, has with great 
ſagacity found out the joke, and reads on his own authority, pitch-forks. 


WARBURTON», 
It is plain chat, in our tber 8 time, we had the proverb, as /ean as 4 
rake, Of this proverb the original is obſcure. Rake now ſigniſies a 


Ailllolute man, a man worn out with diſeaſe and debauchery, Bur the fig- 


nification 1 is, I think, much more modern than the proverb. Rel, in 
Iſlandick, is ſaid to mean a cur-deg, and this was probably the firſt uſe 
among us of the word rake, as lean as a rake is, therefore, a as lean as a dog 
too worthleſs to be fed, Jon x so. 

It may be ſo: and yet I believe the proverb, as leak as a rake; owe: 
its origin ſimply to the thin taper form of the inſtrument made uſe of by 
hay- makers. Chaucer has this fimile in his deſcription of the cles hort 


in the prologue to the Canterbury Tales, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 288: 


4% As lene was his hors as is a rake.” STEEVENS.. 
5 This ſpeech | is in the old play, as here, given to a body of the citizens 


fpeaking at once. 1 believe, it 8 to be alſigned t to che firſt citizen. 
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CORIOLANUS. 431 
Cit, Come, come. | 
1, Cet. Soft; who comes bere? | 


Euter Mentxnius AGRIPPA, 


2. Cit, Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one that hath always 
loved the people. 


1. Git, He's: one honeſt enough; would all the reſt 


were ſo! 


Men, What work's, my countrymen, in hand ? Where 8⁰ 
ou 


With bats and clubs? The matter? Speak, I pray you. 


1. Cit. Our buſineſs “ is not unknown to the ſenate; they 


have had inkling, this fortnight, what we intend to do, which 


now we'll ſhow *em in deeds, They ſay, poor ſuitors have 


ſtrong breaths ; they ſhall know, we have ſtrong arms too. 


Men. Why, maſters, wy good friends, mine Honeſt neigh 


bours, 

Will you undo yourſelves ? 

1, Cit, We cannot, fir, we are undone already, 

Men. I tell you, friends, moſt charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 
Your ſuffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your ſtaves, as lift them 
Againſt the Roman ſtate; whoſe courſe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs _ 
Of more ſtrong link aſunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment : For the dearth, 
The gods, not the patricians, make it; and 
Your knees to them, not arms, muſt help, Alack, 
You are tranſported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you ; and you lander 
The helms o' the ſtate, who care for you like Is 
Whea you curſe them as enemies, 
1. Cit, Care for us! True, indeed rney ne'er card 
for us pet. Suffer us to tamiſh, and their ſtore-houſes 


. cramm d 
| s This and al the ſabſequent plebeian ſpeeches in this 8 are given 
in the old copy to the ſecond citizen. But the dialogue at the opening of 
| the play ſhews that it muſt-have been a miſtake, and that they ought to be 


attributed to the fi * citizen. The ſecond is rather friendly to Coriolanus. 


3 N 5 Maroxx. 2 


432 CORIOLANUS, 
eramm'd with grain; make edicts for uſury, to laren 
uſurers: repeal daily any wholeſome act eſtabliſned again? 
the rich; and provide more piercing ſtatutes daily, to chain 
up and reſtrain the poor. If the wars eat us not up, they 
will ; and there's all the love they bear us. 

Men. Either you muſt 
Confeſs yourſelves wondrous malicious, 
Or be accuſed of folly, I ſhall tell you 
A pretty tale; it may be, you have heard it; 
But, finceit ſerves my purpoſe, I will venture 
To ſcale 't a little more.” 

1. Cit, Well, I'll hear it, fir: yet you muſt not t think to 


fob off our diſgrace with a tale ;* but, an't pleaſe you, 


deliver. 
Men. There was a time, when all the body” ; members 
| Rebell'd againſt the belly; thus accus'd it :— 
That only like a gulf it did remain _ 
1 the mid'ſt o' the body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reſt ; where the other inſtruments 
Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtru, walk, feel, | 


And, mutually participate,* did miniſter 


' Unto the appetite and affection common 

Of the whole body. The belly anſwered, = 
1. Cit, Well, fir, what anſwer made the belly ? 
Men. Sir, 1 mall tell you. With a kind of ſmile, 
Which ne'er came from the lungs, but even thus, 
(For, look you, I may make the belly ſmile, “ 

s well as ſpeak,) it tauntingly reply d 
T 0 the difcontented members, the mutinous parts 


7 To K ale is to 4 Jperſe. The weed 1 is ill uſed in the North. The 


| ſenſe of the old reading is, Though ſome of you have heard the ſtory, Et 


will ſpread it yet wider, and diffuſe it among the reſt, 


A meaſure of wine ſpilt, is called“ a ſca/'d pottle of wine” 1 in Decker 3 


| comedy of The Honeſt Where, 1604. STEEVENS, .. Ws 
Þ Diſgraces are bardſhips, injuries. Jon xsox. | | | 
9 Where for whereas, JOHNSON. | 
2 Here means partic; Pant, or participating. MaLonz. = 
3 2 a ſmile not indicating pleaſure, but contempt. Jon N SON. 
« And ſo the belly, all this notwithſtanding, laug be 
and | tay hy: dec. North's Tranſlation of 3 F» 240, edit. 1579- 


MaLtoNr» | 


That 


at their folly, 
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CORIOL ANUS. 

That envy'd his receipt; even fo moſt fil) 
As you malign our ſenators, for that 
J hey are not ſuch as vou.“ 

. Your belly's anſwer; W. at! 
The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The counſellor ! heart,“ the arm our ſoldier, 
Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 
With other muniments and petiy helps 
In this our fabrick, if that they— | 

Men, What then: 
*Fore me, this fellow ipeaks!—what then? what then? 

1. Cit. Should by the cormorant beily be reſtrain'd, 
Who is the fink of the body, — 

Men, | Well, what then 

1. Cit. The former agents, if they Gia en, 
What could the belly anſwer? 

— Win tell you ; b 
If you'll beſtow a ſmall (of what you have little.) T- 
Patience, a while, you'll hear the belly's anſwer, 

1. Cit, You are long about it. 


Men. Note me this, good friend; 
Your moſt grave belly was deliberate, 


MN 
26 
— 
— 


Not raſh like his accuſers, and thus anſwer d. 


True is it, my incorporate friends, quotn le, 


That Þ receive the general fend at tft, 


Which you do live upon: aud fit it is, 

Becanje I am the flore-honſe, <P! the O 

Of the whole body: But if you da rememocr, 

1 jend it through the rivers of your bord, 

Even to tho court, the heart, —t9 Ihe feat % De brait; 5 
"ho Eo EX? $55 WaR BURTON. „„ 

5 J ſuppoſe we ſhould read—Thbey are net as yr. So, in St. Luke, 


xviii. 11. „ Gcd, I thank thee, I am nat as this publican,” The pronoun 


. only de re the meaſure. STEEVERNR S. | . 


The heart was anciently eſteemed the ſeat of prudence, Homo 


cordatus is a prudent nian. Jon N SON. 


The heart was conſidered by Shakſpeare as the ſat of the urderſandirg. 


| See the next note. Ma LON. 


9 the ſcat o' the brain;] ſeems to P a very languid expreſſion. 


I believe we ſhould read, with the omiſſion of a particle: 
: V. to the court, the heart, to the feats the bi ain. 59 8 
Vor. V 5 5 1 ' He 
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434 CORTOE ANUS: 

And, throngh the cranks and offices of inn,“ 

T he Hon geht nerves, and ſmgll inferior veins, 

From me receive that natural Competency 

Whereby they live: And though that all at once, 

Z au, my 200d friends, (this ſar's the belly,) mark me,. 
1. Cit. Ay, fir; well, well. 
Men. 

See aut ] dr deliver out 10 each ; 

Je can make my audit up, that all | 

From me ds back receive the flu r of all, 

And leave me but the bran. What ſay you to't ? 
1. Cir, It was an anſwer ; How apply row this 


| Though all at once cauuci 


Men, 


He uſes feat for throne, the royal ſeat, which the firſt editors probably 
not : apprehending, corrupted the 88 It is thus uſed in Richard II. 
Act Ill. Ice iv „ 

Vea, diſtaff- women manage ruſty bills 
&« Againſt thy ſear.” =— 

It ſhould be obſerved too, that one of. the Citizens had 190 before 
charatteriſed theſe principal Loon of the human fabrick by fi milar 
metaphors ; ; 

4 The kingly-cro: zoned hed the vigilant eye, 
„4 The counjellor heart, = I vRWwHITT. 


I have too great reſpect for even the con je ctures of my re ſpectable and 


very judicious friend, to ſuppreſs his note, though it appears to me 


erroneous, In the pretont inſtance I have not the ſmalleſt doubt, being 
clearly of opinion that the text is right, Brain is here uſed for reaſon or 


underſtanding. Shakſpeare ſeems to have had Camden as well as Plutarch 


before him; the former of whom has told a ſimilar ſtory in his Remains, 


1605, and has likewiſe made the heart the ſeat of the brain, or under— 


ſtanding: “ Hereupon they all agreed to pine away their laſie and publicke 


enemy. One day paſſed over, the ſecond followed very tedious, but the 
third day was ſo grievous to them, that they called a common counſel. The 


eyes waxed dime, the feete could not ſupport the body, the armes waxed 


| lazie, the tongue faltered, and could not lay open the matter. Therefore 
. they all with one accord Jehived the advice of the beart. There ReasoN 
laid open before them,“ &c. Nema uns, p. 109, See An Attempt 2 


aſcertain the order of Shak peare 's plays, in which a circumſtance is noticed, 


that ſhows our author had read Camden as well as Plutarch. 


I agree, however, entirely with Mr. Tyrwhitt, in thinking that ſeat 


means here the roya/ ſeat, the throne. The ſeat of the brain, is put i n oppo» 
ſition with he beart, and is deſcriptive of it. I ſendit, (ſays the belly,) 
through the blood, even to the royal reſidence, the heart, in which the 

kingly-crowned uaderfiandine fits enthroned. Martons. | 


9 Cranks are the meandrous ducts of the human body. STEEVEN hs 
_ Cranks are windings, ee E. | 
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Men, The ſenators of Rome are this good belly, 
And you the mutinous members: For examine | 
Their counſels, and their cares; digeſt things rightly, 
Touching the weal o' the com mon „ou mall find, 

No public benefit, which you receive, 

But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you, 

And no way from yourſelves. What do you think? 
You, the great toe of this aflembly ?— 

1. Cit, I the great toc? why the great toe ? 

Menu. For that being one o' the loweſt, baſeſt, pooreſt, 
Of this moſt wile rebellion, thou goſt benen 
Thou raſcal, that art worſt in blood, to run 
Lead'ſt firſt, to win ſome vantage, *— 

But make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs ; 


Rome 


1 J think, we may better read, by an eafy change, 
| Ther raſcal that art worſt i in 6% , 4 ruin 
Lead'ft firſt, to Wing &c. | 
Thou that art the meaneſt by birth, art the foremo!t to lead thy fellows 
to ruin, in hope of ſome advantage. The meaning, however, is perhaps 
only this, Thou that art a hound, or running dog of the loweſt breca , 
lead'ſt the pack, when any thing is to be gotten. Jorx SON... 
Tad & in . may be the true reading. In King Henry FEI. P. 13 
| If we be Engliſh deer, be then 17 bloody”? 
1, e. high ſpirits, in vigour. | 
Mr, M. Maſon judiciouſly ere that blurd, in al! tlie ſe RY Dn 8 


835 28 


applied to deer, for a lean deer is cniled a raſcal; and that $* wor iti in blood, 


18 leaſt i in vigour. STEEVENS» 


Both raſcal and in b/;od are terms of the foreſt. Raſ a” meant 2 lean | 


deer, and is here uſed equivocally, . he phrate i Bliad has be: en proved 
ina former note to be a phraſe of the torctt, | | | 
Our author ſ-1dom is careful that his comp-riſns ſhould anſwer. on 
both ſides. Ile ſeems to mean here, thou, wortu cfs ſcoundrel, though,. 
like a deer not in blood, thou art in the wort cond tion for running of ali 
the herd of Plebians, takeſt the lead in this tumult, in order to obtain 
ſome private advantage to yourſelf. What advantage the foremoſt of a 


herd of deer could obtain, is not caſy to point out, nor did Shakſpeare, 1 


believe, conſider. Perhaps indeed | he only uſes ral in its e ſenſe. 
So afterwards 


From raſcals worſe than they.“ | 
Dr. Johnſon? s interpretation appears to me inadmiſſible 3 28 che term, 


though it is applicable both in its original and metaphotical iænſe to a man, 


cannot, I think, be applied to a dog; nor haye I found any inſtance of the 
term in blood being applied to the canine ſpecies, Marox ., 


Z 
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dome and her rats are at the point cf battle, 
be one ſide mutt have baie.}—Hail, noble Marcius! 
Enter Carus Marctvs, 


Mar. Thanks, —What's the matter, you diffentious 
rogues, | 


That 1 the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make your'e elves ſcans ? | 


EG We have ever your good word, 
Mar. He that will give good words to thee, will Batter 
Beneath abhorring.— What would you have, you curs, 
That 1 nor peace, nor war? * the one affrights you, 
The other makes vou ION d. He that truſts to vou, 
Ms here he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares z 
Where foxes, geelz : : You are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the 1 ice, 
Or hailſtone in the ſun, Your virtue 
To make him worthy, whoſe offence l baus! him, 
And curſe that juſtice did 11.5 Who deſerves greatneſs, 
Deferves your hate: and your aſfections are 
A ſick man's appetite, who deſires moſt that 
Which would increaſe his evil. He that de !epends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with ruſhes, Hang ye! Truſi ye? 5 
With every minute you do change a mind; — 
And call him noble, that was now your hate, 


Him vile, that was vour garland, What's the matter, ; 
s bat in theſe ſeveral places of the city —_—_ 
You = 

7 Bale! is an old Saxon word, for miſcry or calamity s — 7 
6 For light ihe hat ng as the Seadly Lale.“ | | 2 

Sterſer's Faery Deer, 7 

Mr, M. Maſon obſerves that „ bale, 28 well as baie, lignified Foo ſen in 5, 
Shakſpeare's days. STEEVENS. : 
This word was antiquated in Shakſpeare's 3 time, being marked s 
obſolete by Bullokar, in his Ergliſb Expoſitor, 1610. Mar.on E. 1 
+ Coriolanus does not uſe theſe two ſentences conſcquentially, but fit 1 
reproaches them with bac then with their OWN occaſional vices 15 
5 Your virtue is to ſpeak well of Ee mh his own ces on 3 
ſubje cted to juſtice and to rail at nw laws by which he whom 125 pralle £1 
was puniſhed. STEEVERs, E 
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You cry y againſt the noble ſenate, who, 


Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elſe 


Would feed on one: nother! What's their lecbing 22 
Men, For corn at their own rates; Whereof, they laß, 
The city is well lor ä 
Mar. Hang . They fay ? 
Th ey 11 ſit by the fre, and pr re fame 10 LOW 


What's done i'the Capitol: who's like to riſe, 


Who thrives, and who declines ;3 fide 3 kactions, and give out 
Conjectural marriages; mating j | 
And feebling ſuch as ſtand not in their ling, 
Below their cob bled ſhoes. They ſay, there's grain enouga? 
Would the nobility lay alide their ruth, 4 

And let me uſe my 1 5 I'd make a quarry 

With thouſands 5 of thoſe quarter'd faves, as high 
As 1 could pick my Laces | | 


vart] RY 


2 Seeking | is here uſed cubckant! ei The anſwer 85 Their ſeeking ? 
or fuits (to uſe the language of the time,)! is Vr corn.” MALlONRE. | 

The words obe thrives, which deſtroy the metre, appear to be art 
evident and taſteleſs NR ne They are omicted v y Sir T. Hanmer; 


| STEVENS. 
4 3, e. their pity, compoſfon Fairfax and Spenſer often vſz the wo: d 


Hence the adjective - rurbl-(2, which. is {ti} current. STEFVENS» 
Why a quarry? I ſuppoſe, not becauſe he would pile the em 1quare, 
but becauſe he would give chem fur curion to the birds of prey. 
| | Jounsox, 
In a note on this laſt paſſage, Steevens aſſerts, that 7 1arry means ge 


purſned or Kall ed, and ſupports that opinion by a pailage in Mailinger's 
 Cuargian; and thence I ſuppoſe tne word was uled to expreſ⸗ a hezp vE 
ſlwghtered perf ns. | | 
In the. concluding ſcene” of Hamlet, 9 Fortinbras flees fo miny 


Lying g dads he fays | 
6 This quarry cries, on havock!?? NI. Maso. 


-Bulloka rin his E ng i it, EXP 7 45 7 S vo. 1616, ſays that $6.2 quarry 


=> , 
or g hugters ſigniſieth the reward given. to hounds eder they have 


. unted, .or the vention wich: is taken by hunting. This ſufficientiy 


exdizins tne word of Coriolanus, NAL ON. | | | 

And fo the word [/ ttc | is ſtill p76N0u7c 2d in Sts (erdchire, whorg 
they lay—picke me ſuch a thing, that is, * 0 OF theow any thing that the 
de mander wants. "DTOLLETs 


The word js again uſed in King Henry FIII. with only a flight variation. 
in the ſpelling ; 60 I'll peck you o'er the e pales elfe.“ MALONEs | 
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438 CO RIOLAN Us. 
Men. Nay, theſe are almoſt thoroughly 2 
For though. abundantly they lack diſcretion, 

Yet are they paſſing coward al dly, But, [ beſcech Vo 


What ſays the other troop? 


Mer, They are diſſolv d: Hang 'em! 
T hey ſaid, they v were an- hungry; figh'd forch prov erbs;— 
That, hunger broke ſtone walls; that, dogs muſt eat; 
That, meat was made for mouths; that, the gods fent not 
Corn for the rich men only :;— With theſe ſhreds 
They vented their co mplainings ; which being anſwer'd, 
And a petition granted them, afirange one, | 
(To break the heart of generofit) 37 | 


Ard make bold POWEr 1001 Fee they threw their caps. 


As the ey would hang them on the horns o'the moon, 
Shout; ng their cmblatico, 8 


3 What is et them? 
Mar. Five tribunes, to defend their vulgar wiſdoms, 


Of their own choice: One 's Junius Brutus, 
Sicinius Velutus, and I know net—'s death! 
'The rabble hou! d have firſt unroof'd the cy 
F re fo prevaf! „d with me: it will in time 


Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes 
For infurrection's arguing.9 5 
Men. Ihis is ſtrange. 

Har. Go, get 85 home, you fragments! 


Enter & Meſtenger. 
Me. W here” 8 Caius Marcius? 


Mar - | Here: What's 1 matter! 
Mg. The news is, ür, the Y olces are in arms. = 
Mar, 
7 To 8 the final 3 to the valle. ener 27 g births | 
: 5 Jonxsop. 


Each of them a triving to ſhout les than the re t. NIALON RK. 
Emulation, in the prelent inſtar.ce, I believe, ſignißics fa. ions Sbeut- 
ing their. emulat; on, may mean, expreſſing the triamph of their Fal inn by 
2 MES» 
5 in our aut bas © is ſometimes uſed in an | unfar arable ſent, 
and not to imply an honeſt Contelt for ſuperior excellence. | | 
| (STBEVENS, 


For infurgents to debate uvon, Martoxe. 


CORKIOLTANUS;: 439 
Mar, I am glad on't; then we ſhall "Treg means to vent 
Our muſty ſuperfluity ee, our beitelders. 


Euter Com x1Us, Titus I, ARTIUS, ad other Senators; 
| Jux1Us Ba U Tus, and SICINIUs VrLy Tus. 


1. Sen. Marcius, tis true, that you have lately told us; 
The Volces are in arms. 
Mar. They have a leader, 
Tullus Auſidius, that will put you to't. 
I fin in envying his nob3lity : | 
And were TI any thing but what I am, 
I-would with me only he. | 
Com. You have fought together. 
Mar, Were half to half the world by the cars, all dhe 
Upon my party, I'd revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him: ke is a lion 
That J am proud to hunt. 
I. Sen. Then, worthy | Marcius, | 
Attend upon Cominius to theſe wars, 
Com. It is your former promiſe. 
Mar. Sir, it is; 
And I am conſtant, 3— Titus Lartius, tho 
Shalt ſee me once more ſtrike at 1 ullus' face: 
What, art thou tuft? ſtand'ſt out? 
Tit. No, Caius Mareius; | 
I'Il lean upon one erutch, and fight with the other, | 
Ere ſtay behind chis bulineſs, | 
Men. VV O, true bred! | 
1. Sen, Your company to the Capitol; ; where, 1 know, 5 
Our greatelt friends attend . 
& + Lead you on 
Follow, Cominins ; we muſt follow you; 
Right worthy you priority. + 


defegris of the Volces is now werified 3 thy are in arms. JORNSONs 
i. e. immoveable in my reſolution. STEEVENS. 

1 You being right worthy of precedence, M ALONE. 
Mr. M. Maſon Would Fade eur priori'y, STET VERS.] 


4 


Cam. 
2 Coriekang had been juſt told himſelf that the I 1 votre in arm. 
The me -aning is, The intelligence ⁊ubicb 394 gave us fume littie time age E be 5 
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440 CORIOLANU 


Conni. | Noble Lartius!5 
1. Seu. Hence! To your homes, be gone. 
| 15 [To the Citizens, 
Mar. | | Nay, let them follow: 
The Volces have much corn; take theſe rats thither, 
Lo gnaw their garners:—Worſhipful mutineers, 


Your valour puts well forth :5 pray, follow. 


{ Exeunt Senators, CoM, Mar, Tit, ard Maxx, 
Citizens fleal away. 
die. Was ever man fo proud as is this Marcus ? 
Bru. He has no equal, 
Sic, When we were choſen tribunes for the people, 
Biu, Mark'd you his "Pe and he l 
Lie. 1 Nay, but his taunts, 
Pre, Being mov'd, AIG will not ſpare to gird 7 the gods, 
$76, Be mock the modeſt moon. 
Bru. Ihe preſent wars devour him: he is grown 


| 'Too proud to Le ſo valiant.“ 


S. 
„ * 
0 


5 Old cepy Martins, Corre cted by Mr. Theobald. I am not wy 
that the emendation is neceſſaty. Perhaps Lartius in the latter part ef 
the preceding ſpeech addreſſes Marc us. MALONE. 


6 That is, You have | in this wanting ſhown fair bloſſoms of valour... 

f | Torxs nm 

7 To fee", to gibe. So Falſtaff uſes the noun; when he ſays, eve 
man Fas a gird at me. Jountgon. | 
Again, in The Temins of a Sirew : 

4 J thank thee for that gi. 4, good Tranio.“ 

Maay inſtances of the vic of ' this word, might be added. 
| SF EFVENS, 
T9 2 Zire; as an anc ae cor, ſpondent obſe 15 tQ me, “ in tons 


any thing w. nen his head. they fiy he 2 05 at it.” = gird eee EY 


118azd, 0 k pluck or twing2. Hence probably it was metap! 1or'cally uf. dein 


the ſenſe of to taunt, or annoy by a ſ#rske of ſarchim. Cotgrave makes 
Way Rips and twwinge, ſynonymous. MALONE » 


Mr. Theobald ſay 8 Th:s is ob/curely expreſſed, but that tbo fo. c't means 


r malt certain be N that Marcius is fo conſe 10% of, ard-#5 late ron ti 


nation F bis tun va, that be is eaten up ⁊bitb pride, Ec. According tn 
this critick t! En we muſt cone! jude, that when 8 hakfpeare had a main 


to ſay, 4-man.wWwasexten up. Wi'h if ares. he was ſo great a blunderer in e 
Ae n, 28 to tis, He ras eaten th qvith wars But our poet wrote 
c30thzer r at; and the. blunder ; hi is critick's. The prefers Trar's Aer! 

| 5.55 
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CORIOLANUS. 9 


. | Such a nature, 
Tickled with good ſucceſs, difdains the ſhadow 
Which he treads. on at noon : But I do w onder, 
His inſolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. | | | 

Bru, Fame, at the which he aims, 
In whom already he 1s well grac d, — cannot 
Better be held, nor more attain'd, than by 
A place e the firſt: for w bat miſcart ies 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmolt of a man ; and giddy cenſure 

Will then cry out of Marcius, 0 , If be 

Jad borne the buſineſs ! 

ey Beſides, if things 90 well, 
O pinion, that ſo ſticks on Marcius; {hall 
Of bis demerits rob Cominius.“ 

Bru. 5 Come; 

Ha all Cominius' honours are to Marcius, 
Jhough Marcius earn'd them not; and all his faults 


Lin, is an imprecation, and ſhould be ſo pointed. As much as to ſay, 
Bay he fail in thſe xvars! The. reaſon of the cucle is {ubjoined, for (ſays 


the ſpeake r) having ſo much pride with fo much valout, his life, wien“ 


It c:e2ie of honours, is dangerous to the republick. WARBURTON, 
lam by no means convinced that Dr, Warburton. s punctuation, or ex- 
planation, 15 right. The ſenſe may be, that the pr ene tbays annibiate his 
get Rien pink 4. To fa Up) and conf quon ntly 66 au, has this means 
ing. 10 be cat up ⁊uuth pride, is fil a phraſe in common. and vulgar 


7 
if 


He is grown-too read to be ſo . Lan; may genify, his. vide is fock 


az not to defer ve. the accompanyinent of fo much valour. STEEVENS. 
I concur. with Mr. Steevens. J he preſent wars, Shakſpeare uſes 


to expreſs the pride of Coriolanus prounded on his military prewels ; 


which kird of pride Brutus ſays dewerrs him. Perhaps the meaning of 


the latter memb-r of the ſæntence is, „ he is grown too proud 15 being ſo 


Valiant, t be endured. D MALONE, 


Mer; ts and Demerits had arciently the fame meaning: IN in 
oel 


cc 3 and my demer 100 
% May ſpeak, &. 


Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, Cardinal | Welſey ſays to his ſervanta, 


your dem.rits.”” STEEVEN 8. 


o; 


Wo | 


i have not promoted, preferred, and advanc! you all ace ait! to 
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442 CC URIFOL AN UH. 
'To Marcius ſhall be honours, though, indeed, 

In avght he merit not, 

Sie. Let's hence, and hear 
Flow the deſpatch is made; and in what faſhion, 
More than his ingulariry,? he goes 
Upon this preſent actior Ie 
Bru, | Let's along. | [ Excerm?, 


SCENE II. 
Corioli. The Senate-Hoſe, 
Enter TULL vs Au FIDIUS, aud certain Senators, 


Sen. So, your opinion is, Aufidius, | 
That they of Rome areenter'd in our counſels; | 
And know how we proceed, e 
Auf. | Is it not yours? 
What ever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 
Had circumvention * is not four days gone, 
Since I heard thence ; theſe are the words: 1 think, 
I have the letter here; yes, here it is: Cera. 
Ho hate preſs d a er but it is nat known 
Fhether fer eaft, or awift « The dearth is great; 
7 be 8 qnulinous: and it is rumour d, 
| Cominius, 


2 we will learn what he is to do, beſides geing kurſclf; what are bis 
powers, and what is his appointment. JoHNSONs | 
Perhaps, the word fngu/arity implies a ſarcaſm on Coriclanys, and the 
ſpeaker means to fay—a'ter what faſhion, beſide that in vhich bis awn Hin- 
K* Jarity of dilpofitien inveſts him, he gocs into the field. ST ELVENS. 
3 1. e. four days paſt, STEEVENS. - | Eg 
+ They bawe preſs' d a pexver, | Thus the me Dy TOM editors. The old 
copy reads — They have fre a power; which may fignify have a power 
ready; from pret, Fr. So, in The Merchant of Venice: 


% And Iam preſ} unto it.”” STEEVENS. 


1 ſpelling of the old copy proves nothing, for participles were gene- 
rally fo Jpelt in Shakſpeare s time: fo diſtreſt, ble, &c, I believe preſs'd 
in its uſual ſenſe is right, It appears to have been uſed in Shakſpeare's 
time in the ſenſe of impreſs'd, So, in Plutarch's life of Coriolanus, 
tranſlated by Sir T. North, 1579 : © — the common people would not 
appeare when the conſuls called th:ir names by a bill, to n+ 6 them for the 
Warres.“ Maron T, 
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CO-R10L:A-NU-S; 443 
Cominius, Ma arcius your old enemy, | 
(Who is of Rome aworſe hated than of yor, 
And Titus Lartius, a mf valiant Romany 
Theſe three lead on this preparation 


Whither lis bent: ineſt likely, 'tis Jer you © 


Confider of it. | — 

1. Sen. Our army's in the field: 
We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 
To anſwer us. 

Auf. Nor did 180 think it folly, 
To keep your great pretences veil'd, till when 5 
They needs muſt ſhow themſelves; which in the hatch: ing, 
o ſeem'd, appear'd to Rome. By the diſcovery, 

e ſhall be ſhorten'd in our aim; which was, 

8 e's in many towns,4 ere, alot, Rome 
Should know we were afoot, 

2. Sen. | Noble Auldius | 
Take your commiſſion ; hie you to your bands; 
Let us alone to guard Corioli : 


If they ſet down before us, for the remove 


Bring up your army; bur, I think, you'll find 
They have not prep d for us. 

5 Auf, O, doubt not chat; . 
I ſpeak from certainties. 1 more,“ | 
Some parcels of their powers are forth already : 
And only hitherward, I leave your honours, 
It ve and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 

is {worn between us, we ſhall ever ſtrike 

Till one can do no more. 


All. 5 1 The Sa afli you! 


E „ a 


4 T9 tate in is here, as in many other places, to ſubdue. Maron, 


s Says the ſenator to Aufidius, Go to. your trotps, wr will SL e 
#:/i, If the Romans be ſiege us, bring up your army to remove them. If 


any. change ſhould be made 17 would read: 


fer their remove, Jonnsox. | 3 
be remove and their remwe are fo near in ſound, that the tante 5 


ear might eaſily have deceived him. But it is always dangerous 1 


cor js cture looſe where there is no difficulty, MaL ONE. 
© Sir Thomas Hanmer completes this line by reading— | 
1 ſpeak from very certainties, &c, STEEVENS» 
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444 ORO ANU 


Auf. And keep 3280 honours fafe!. 

1. Sen, | Farewell, : 
2." Gets. . a | Farewell. 
All, Farewell. | 


SCENE. HL: 
Rome, An Apartment in Marcius' houſe, 


Enter VoLumnia, ond VIRGILIa: They fit down on tw 
5 laab fools, and ſcau. 


2 J pray you, daughter, ſing; or expreſs yourſelf i in 2 
more comfortable ſort : If my ſon were my huſband, I ſhould 
treelier rcjvice in that abfence wherein he won bog. than 
in the embracements of his bed, where he would ſhow moſt 
love. When yet he was but tender. body d, and the only ſon 
of my womb; when youth with comelineſs pluck'd all gaze 


his way 37 when, for a day: of kings' entreaties, a mother 


mould not ſell him an hour from her beholding ; I. —confi— 
dering how honour would become ſuch a perſon; that it was 
no better than picture-like to hang by the wall, if renown 


made it not ſtir,—was pleaſed to Jet him ſeek danger where. 
te was like to find fame. To a cruel war I ſent him: fron 

whence he return'd, his brows bound with oak, J tell thee, 
daughter, —] ſprang not more in joy at firſt hearing he was a 


man child, th an now in ſirſt ſeeing he had proved himſelf a 
man. 


Vir. But had hs died in the passen madam ? how 


15 then! . | 
Pol. Then his S080 report ſhould have been my fon; 1 


therein would have found iſſue. Hear me profeſs ſincerely: 


Had I a dozen ſons, —each in my love alike, and none les 


dear than thine and my good Marcius,—I had rather had 


cleven die nobly for their country, than one voluptuouſly ſur- 
2 feit out of action. 


7 1, e. attracted the attention every one towards him, Dovce. 
8 The crown given by the Romans to him that ſaved the life of a 
citizen, which was accounted more Honourable than any other: | 


5 Ne r 


be e 


„ D 


CORIOLANTU'S, 


Enter a Gentlewoman. 


Cent. Madam, the lady Valeria is come to viſit vou. 
ir. Beſeech you, give me leave to retire 1 5 * 
Vol. Indeed, you ſhall not. 
Methinks, I hear hither your huſband's drum ; 
dee him pluck Aufidius down by the hair; 
As children from a bear, the Volces cunning him: 
Methinks, I ſee him ſtamp thus, and call thus, — 
Come on, you cowards 5 you were g9 in fear, 
Though yo <were born i Rome: His bloody brow 
Wich his mail'd hand then wiping, 2 forth he goes; 
Like to a harveſt-man, that's taſł d to mow ö; 
Or all, or loſe his hire. 8 
[ Vir, His bloody brow ! O, Jupiter: « no blood ! 
| Vol. Away, you fool! it more becomes a man, 
; Than gilt his trophy : The breaſts of Hecuba, _ 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
I han Hector's forehead, when it ſpit forth blood 
At Grecian ſwords' contending. —Tell Valeria, 4 | 
We are fit to bid her welcome. [Exits 
Vir. Heavens bleſs my lord from fell Aukidius! „ 
Pol. He'll beat Aufidius' head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. 


Feen Gentawoman; . VaLERI A and her Uber. 
' al. My ladies both, good day to you. 


Viol. Sweet madam,— 
Vir. JI am glad to ſee your Wand oh 
Cal. How do you both? you are : manifeſt houſe. 1 


What, 


90 This verb aQtive (Kgnifying to withdraw) SI already occurred in 
The Tempeſt; 


646 — I will thence | | 
66 Retire me tomy Mi lag we”? STEEVENS. | 
j. e. his hand cover'd or arm'd with mail. Doug 
Gilt means a ſuperficial diſplay of gold, a word now obſolete. 


| _ STEEVENS. 
+ The accuracy of the firſt folio may be aſcertained from the manner 
in Which this line is printed: | 


ft Grecian feourd, Contenning, tell Valeria. STHYZNG 
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you ſhall 8⁰ with us. 


4 C ORTOLAN US 
What, are you ſewing here A tine ſpot,5 in | good faith, — 


How does your little fon? _ 
Sn I thank your ladyſhip ; well good madam,” 1 
Vol. He had rather ſee the ſwords, and hear a rus; than 


| look upon his ſchool- maſter. 


Val. O, my word, the father's fon : I'll ett tis a vety 
pretty boy. O, my troth, I look'd upon him o' Wedneſday 


half an hour together : : de has ſuch a confiim'd countenance. 


I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught 


it, he let it go again; and after it again ; and over and over 


he comes, and up again; catch'd it again: or whether his 
fall enrag'd him, or how 'twas, he did ſo ſet his teeth, and 


tear it; O, I warrant, how he mammock'd it! [6 


Vol. One of his father's moods. - 

Val. Indeed la, 'tis a noble child. 5 
Vir. A crack, madam.7 _ 

Val. Come, lay aſide your Alichery : : I mul have you play 


the idle huſwife with me this afternoon. 


Vir. No, good madam; I will not out of doors, 

Val. Not out of doors! 

Vol. She ſhall, ſhe ſhall. 

Vir. Indeed, no, by your patience : 1 will not over the 


threſhold, till my lord return from the wars. 


Val. Fie, you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably : Com, 


= you muſt go vitit the gocd lady that lies in. 


Vir. 1 will with ber ſpeedy ſtrength, and viſit her with! my f 
mY ers; but I cannot go 3 1 
Vel. Why, I pray you? | | 
| Fir, *Tis not to ſave labour, nor that I want hos | 
Val. You would be another Penelope: yet, they toy; all 


the yarn ſhe ſpun in Ulyſſes abſence, did but fill Ithaca foll 


of moths, Come; I would, your cambrick were ſenſible a. 
your finger, that you might leave pricing it for pity. Come, 


Fir. 


5 This exprethcn (whatever may be the preciſe meaning of it) is itil 
in uſe among the vulgar; „ You have made a fine fpot of work of it," 
being a common phraſe of reproach to thofe who have brought themſelves 


into a ſcrape, STEEVENS. 


0 To mammeck is to cut in pieces, or to tear. STEVENS. | 
7 Crack ſignifies a boy child, See Mr, Tre 5 note on the ſecond 
part of King Hewy V. STE EVEN. 
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every thing hereafter, _ : 
our better mirth, | 1 


; Come, good ſweet lady. —Pr ythee, Virgilia, turn thy ſolem- 5 


Vir. No: at a word, madam; indeed, 5 muſt not. 1 VE! 
wiſh you much mirth, _ — 
"Fat ell, iber farewell. N e — 
pc ann av; 
Before Corioli. | 


| Enter, avith Draw ani Colours, Mancivs, 11Tvs 3 


Lari. My horſe to y ours, nd. V 
A 1 done, T7 95 4 
Lart. Algreed. by 
Mar. Say, "Ry our general met the enemy? 1 
My. They lie in view; but have not ſpoke as vet. by 
Lart, 80 þ the good horſe 3 is mine. v 
"Bet - LE Tm buy bim of 1 you. ee is 

| L.ari. 1 


S ORIOL AN US. 447 
Fir, No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, I will not | 
forth. _ 1 
Val. fn truth la, $0 with me; and I I tell you excellent 4 
news of your huſband, ; 5 
3 ir, O, good madam, there can be none yet. 1.1 
21. Verily, do not jeſt with you; there came news 
from him laſt night. | 
Vir. Indeed, madam ? 
Val. In earneſt, it's true; 1 heard a ſenator ſpeak. it. {| 
Thus it is: The Volces have an army forth; againſt whom == 


Cominius the general is gone, with one part of our Roman 


power : your lord, and 'Fitus Lartius, are ſet down before 1 
their city Corioli; they nothing doubt prevailing, and to bt 
make it brief wars. This i is true, on mine honour; and fo, 45 
I pray, go with us. | | 
Vir. Give me eule good madam ; I will obey you in 


Vl. Let her alone lady; as ſhe is now, ſhe will but diſeaſe | 1 
Val. In troth, I think he would EL you wall Me 


neſs out o'door, and go along with us. 


Officers, and Soldiers, To them a Meſſenger, 
Mar. Yonder comes news: — A wager, they pd met. 


48 CORIOLANUS,. 

TLort. No, I'll not ſell, nor gire him: lend you him, [ 
will, | 

For half a hundred years. —Summon the town. 
Mar. How far off lie theſe armies? 
M. /. M Within this mile and ha! 1.5 
Mar. Then ſhall we e hear their larum, and they ours. 

Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in work: 

That we with ſmoaking ſwords may march from hence, 


5 To help our fielded eee thy blaſt. 


They Jong a oerl. Euter on the walls, ſean Senator: aud 
e "8 


Tullos Aukidius, i is he within your walls? 
I. Ser. No, nor a man that fears you leſs than he, 
That's leſſer than a little. Hark, our drums 
[Alarums afar 2, 
Are bringing forth our youth: We'll break our walls, 
Rather than they ſhall pound us up : our gates, 
Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pinn'd with ruſhes ;. 
. They Noz en of themſely es. Hark you, far off; = 
| [Other Alarum:, | 
There is Aufidivs: litt, what work he makes 5 
Amongſt your cloven army. 


Mar. 
3 The two laſt words, wh'ch diſturb the meaſure, ould be omitted ; 43 
we are told in p. 54, takes % Tis nt a mile” between the two armics, 


5 


4 i. e. our friends who are in the field of battle, \STEEVENS» 
: The ſenſe requires it to be read: | N 


© m— or a man that fears you 1 more : than bez 
: Or, more probably : | 

— 2 a man but fears you 15 than be, 
That's leſſer than a little.“ Founs0N. 


The text, I am confident, is right, our author almoſt always entangling 
| himſelf when he uſes leſs and more. Leſſer in the next line ſhows that 9 
in that preceding was the author's word, and it is extremely improbable 
that he ſhould have written—but fears you leſs, &. Martons, | 
Dr. Johnſon's note appears to me unneceſſary, nor do I think with Mr. 
Malone that Shakſpeare has here entangled himſelf; but on the contrary 
that he could not have expreſſed himſelf better. The ſenſe is «« howwewcr 
little Tullus Aufidius fears you, there | is not a man within the walls that 
fears you . Douex. | 


CORIOLANDS::. 449 


Mar. O, they are at it! 
Lart. Their nviſe be our inſtruction, —Ladders, ho ! 


The Volces enter and paſs over the Stage. 
Maw They fear us not, but iſſue forth their city. 


No put your ſhields before your hearts, and fight 


With hearts more proof than ſnields.— Advance, brave 
Titus: 
They do diſdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
Which makes me ſweat with wrath, — Come on, my 
—fellows; | | 
He that retires, I 1 take him for a Volce, 
And be thall fel mine edge. | 


Alarum, and exennt Romans and Volces, fee. Ming, The 


Romans 0 beaten back 4% their trenches, Ke. enter 


Mäakclvus. 


Mar. All the contagion of the ſouth light on you, 
You ſhames of Rome! you herd of —Boils and plagues? 
Plaſter you o'er; that you may be abhorr'd 
Further than ſeen, and one infect another 
Againſt the wind a mile ? You ſouls of geeſe, 


ö | | | 'That 


6 The old copy nter Marcius curſing, $7zEvENC. 


7 Ibis paſlage, like almoſt every other abrupt ſentence in theſe plays, 
was rendered unintelligible in the old copy by inaccurate punctuation, 
For the preſent regulation J am anſwerable. “ You herd of coc“, PE: 


Marcius would ſay, but his rage prevents him. 
In a former paliage he is equally ee and abrupt: 
“ —one s ſunius Brutus, 
© Sicinius Velutus, and I know not— death, 
„ The radble ſhould have firſt, &c. 


Speaking of the people in a ſobſequent kene, US uſes the abe 


erprenes : | 
„E Are theſe your herd 
% Muſt theſe have voices, &c." 


Again: More of your converiation would infe ct my brain, being the : 


berdſnan of the 5 beaſily plebeians.“ 


in Mr. Rowe's ed.tion berds was prin: ed inſtead of berd, the reading of 
the old copy; and the bange has been exhibited chus ! in the modern 


ed! ONS 4 7 


& You ſhames of 's you | | Bad of boils. and 4 pagues/ 
e Plaſter you o'er !'?. | MALPN Ee 


450 DO RTOLANUS 
That bear the ſhapes of men, how have you run 
From ſlaves that apes would beat ? Pluto and hell! 


All hurt behind ; backs red, and faces gs 


With flight and agued fear! Mend, ard charge home, 
Or, by the fires of heaven, III leave the 155 | | 
And make my wars on you; look to't: Come on; 

If you'll ſtand faſt, we'll beat them to their wives, 


As they us to our trenches followed, 


Another Alarum. The Volces ard Romans re-enter, aud the 


fight is rrueabed. The Volces retire into Corioli, 9 
Marcivs follows them to the gates, 


So, now the gates are ope;—Now prove good ſeconds: 


is for the followers fortune widens them, 


Not for the fliers : : Mark me, and do the like, 


1. Sol. F Mn not I. 


. Sl, | Nor I, 
e N | | be: they 
Have ſhut him i in. Et | [ Alarium continues, 
A, 10 the pot, [ warrant him, 


W HO, ſenſible, ourdares his + Ent ſw ord, 


So Eurer Tirus Lakrros:; 
Zart. W hat i is become of Marcius? 


25 RS Ea | Slain, ſir, double, 5 


Sol. Following the fliers at the very heels, 
W ich eh 1em he enters: who, upon the ſudden, 


Clapp'd-to their gates; he is Þ imſclf NNE, | 
To anſwer all the city. 


Lart. oe 0 noble fellow! 


Ihe old editions read: 
bo ſenſibly cut- dare. 
Thirlby: reads: 
Who b 5 bis ſcnſeleſs ſwords 


He is fo'lowed by the later editors, but I have taken only his correction. 
ouN son. 


Senfible i is bete; having ſenſation. 80 before: 401 would, your e. ambrick 
were jenſible as your finger.” Though Coriolanus has the feeling of pain 


like. other men, he is more hardy in daring exploits than his ſenſeleſs (wot, 
tor after it is bent, he yet ſtands firm in the field, Mar oN. 


[Ae enters the 88 and 7 is vw in 


2 latent: tes. Si: 


CORIOLANUS. 5 mM 


An id, when it bows, ſtands up! Thou art left, Marcius : . 
A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 

Were not ſo rich a jewel. Thou waſt a ſoldier 

Even to Cato's wiſh ; not fierce and terrible 

Only in ſtrokes ;9 but, with thy grim looks, and 

The thunder-like percuſſion of thy ſounds, 

Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake, as if the world 
Were teverous, and did XERDICs 


; Re nter Mazc1vs, i bleeding, aſſaulted by the enemy, 


bv | Look, fir, 
Lari. | Tis Marcius: 
5 | Let' 5 


9 In the old editions it was; 
wean Calyus! Wiſh : : 


Plutarch, in the Life cf Cor jolanus, relates this as the opinion of: Cato 
the Eider, that a great ſoldier mould carry terrour in his looks and tone of 
voice z and the poet, hereby following the hiſtorian, is fallen into a great 


chronological impropriety. THEOBALD. 


The old copy reads—Calues with, The correction md by Theobald | 
is fully juſtified by the paſſage in Plutarch, which Shakſpeare had in view: 
&© Martius, being there [before Corioli] at that time, running out of the 
campe with a fewe men with him, he flue the firſt ene mies he met withall, 


and made the reſt of them ſtaye upon a ſodaine; crying out to the 


Romaines that had turned their backes, and calling them againe to fight 
with a lowde voyce. For he was even fuch another as Cato would have a : 
 {uldier and a captaine to be; not only terrible and fierce to lay about him, 
but to make the enemie afeard with rhe ſounde of bis woyce and grimnes of bis 


countenance.” North's Tranſlation of Plutarch, 1579, p. 240. 
Mr. M. Maſon ſuppoſes that Shakſpeare, to avoid the chronological 


impropriety, put this ſaying of the elder Cato * into the mouth of a certain 


Calvus, who might have lived at any time.” Had Shakſpeare known that 
Cato was not contemporary with Coriolanus, (for there is nothing in the 


foregoing paſſage to make him even ſufpef? that was the caſe,) and in con- 
ſ:quence made this alteration, he would have attended in this particular 
_ Inſtance to a point, of which almoſt every page of his works ſhows that he _ 


was totally negligent; a ſuppoſition which is ſo improbable, that I have no 


doubt the correction that has been adopted by the modern editors, is right. 
In the firſt act of this play, we have Lucius and Marcius printed inſtead of 


Lartius, i in the original and only authentick ancient copy. The ſubſtitu- 


tion of Calues, inſtead of Cato's is eafily accounted for. Shakſpeare wrote, 5 
according to the mode of his time, Catoes with ; omitting to draw a line 
_ acroſs the t, and writing the o indcourmelys the tranſcriber or printergare 


| us Calucs. Maren, 
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452 --CORIOFEANVS.: 
Let's fetch him off, or make remain 2 alike. | 1 
[They fight, and all enter the city, ba 
| SCENE V. ; 
j Within tbe 8 4 Street, 
1 Enter certain Romans: with ſpoils | : | 
| 1. Rem, This will I carty to Nom DB, 


2. Rom. And 1 this. 
« Rom. A murrain on 't! I took this for Hver: 
Alarum continues Pit afar if, 


r — 8 ES — 2 3 9 
. Pot og > — 5 x * — o 
Sno — 2 — = * n * 4 55 
3 * F 4 WEL: > uw FEI Gwe - FERN CEE 3 
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Enter Maxcius a Pirus LarTIUs, with a trumpet, 


— 
" 


Mar. See here theſe movers, that do prize their hours! 
At a crack'd drachm! Cuſhions, leaden ſpoons, 
Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with thoſe that wore them, theſe baſe ſlaves,  _ 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up: Down with them. 
And hark, what noiſe the general makes! To him: —— 
There is the man of my foul's hate, Aufidius, 
Piercing our Romans: Then, valiant Titus, take 

| Convenient numbers to make good the city; _ 
VWhillt 1, with thoſe that have the ſpirit, will halte 
To help Cominius. 1 

„% Worthy fir, thou. bleed it; 

Thy exerciſe hath been too violent for 

A ſecond courſe of ſight. 
„ Sir, praiſe me not; 
: My work hath yet not warm'd me: Fare you a well. 


2 
— 


2 
— 
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* male remain} is an did manner of ſpeaking 5 wa ch means no 


more tas remain. HANS MER. 
3 Mr. Pope arbitrarily changed the word 3 to e 85 "ond Dr. Johne 
ſon, too haſtily I think, approves of the alteration. Every page of Mr. 
Pope's edition abounds with ſinular innovations. MALONSE. | 
A modern editor, who had made ſuch an improvement, would have ſpent 
half a page in oftentation of his ſagacity. JoHNSo Nx. | 
Coriolanus blames the Roman ſoldiers only for waſt' ing their time i 
packing vp trifles of ſuch ſmall value. STEEVENS. | | 
+ Inſtead of taking them as Their lawful perquitite, MALONE. 
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COURIDOLAN US 
The blood I drop is rather phy ſical 
Than dangerous to me: To Aufidius thus 
Iwill appear, and fight, | | 7 
Lart. Nou the fair poddeſs, Fortune, "0 
Fall ace] in love with thee; and her great charms | 


Miſguide thy oppoſers' ſwords! Bold gentleman, „ 7, 
Pr. {perity be thy page! = © | 


453 


Mar. Thy friend no leſs 
Than thoſe ſhe placeth h igheſt! So, farewell. „ 
art. Thou worthieſt Nate + Exit MARC1s, 


Go, ſound thy trumpet in the market-place z 
Call thither all the officers of the town, 5 
W here they ſhall know our mind: Away. [ Exenunts 


SCENE. VI. 


Near the Camp of Cominius, 
Enter Comnivs and forces, retreating, 


Com, Kathe you, my friends; well fooght: ; e are 
| come off | 
Like Romans, neither fooliſh in our ſands; 5 Fi 
Nor cowardly in retire; believe me, firs, | 5 I | 
We ſhall be charg'd again. Whiles we have ſtruck, 
By interims, and conveying g guſts, we have heard 
Ihe charges of our friends ;— The Roman gods,“ 
Lead their ſucceſſes as we wiſh our own; 


That both our e with ſmiling fronts encount ring, 


* . 5 | 1 Meſſenger. | 
= May give you thankful ſacrifice! Thy news? 


0 | 11 /. The citizens of Corioli have iſſued, 
= And ziven to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 
- 8 ſaw our party to their trenches driven, 

And then I came away. 
t Go Though thou ſpeal/ſt alk, 0 I 
I _ NMethinks, thou ſpealc'ſt not well. How long i is't tince? . — 
3 Kos Above an hour, my lord, | OF 3 


5 1. e. Wor the Roman boa c. MaroxE. 


454 CUOURIOLANTVU-S. 
Com. *Tis not a mile; briefly we heard their drums : 
Ho could'ſt thou in a mile confound an hour, ö 
And bring thy news ſo late? 
„ Spies of che Volces 
Held me in chaſe, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about; elſe had I, fir, 
Half an hour iince brought my ſpores | . 


| Ruler Mak C1 vs. 


Con. Who's y onder, 

That does appear as he were e ſlay'd | ? 0 r 

He has the ſtamp of Marcius; and I have 

Before- time ſeen him thus. 5 
Mar. . Come I too late ? 9 

Com. The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 

More than I know the ſound of Marcius tongue 

From every meaner man 2 

Mar. | Come I too late? 

Con. Ay, if you come not in the blood of others, | 

But mantled in your own, . 

Mar. . let me clip you 

In arms as d as when I woo'd; in heart 

As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 

And tapers burn'd to bedward. 

Com. 


: | Flower of warriors, | 
How 1 is't with Titus Lartius? 5 


Mar. | 


6 Confumd \ is here uſcd not in its common acceptation, „ but in the ſent: | 


of —to expend, Conterere tempus. MAL ON R. 
7 Old copy—meaner man.] That is, from that of every meaner man. 
This kind of phraſeology is found in many places in theſe plays; and as the 


peculiarities of our author, or rather the language of his age, ought to be 
ſcrupulouſly attended to, Hanmer and the ſubſequent editors who read 


here every meaner man's, ought not in my apprehenfion. to be followed, 
though we ſhould now write ſo, Maironse. 


When I am certified that this, and many correſponding offences againſt 4 


grammar, were common to the writers of our author's age, I ſhall not per- 
| ſevere in correcting them. But while I ſuſpect (as in the preſent inſtanc: ) 
that ſuch irregularities were the gibberiſh of a theatre, or the blunders of 


a tranſcriber, I ſhall forbear to ſet nonſenſe before my readers ; eſpecially 


when it can be avoided by the inſertion of a ſingle letter z which indeed 
__ have e out at che om STEEVEN 35 


| Whe 
1 : He 0 


5 WE 
* Cond 
EZ Ranſ: 
EZ Hold 


Why: 


M 


| The 


he 


Fro! 


CORIOLANUS. 45 


Var. As with a man buſied about decrees: 
| Condemning ſome to death, and {ome to exile; 
 Ranſoming him, or pitying,® threat'ning the other; 
. Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound 1n the leaſh, 
To let him {lip at will, | 

Com. | Where is that lave, 
Which told me they had beat you to your trenches : E 

Where is he? Call him hither, 


Mar. 1 Let him alone, 
Ile did inform the truth: But for our gentlemen, 


The common tile, (A plague!—T'ribunes for them!) 
The mouſe ne'er thunn'd the cat, as they did Dong: 
From raſcals worſe than they. 

OE But how prevail d you 

Mar. Will the time ſerve to tell? I do not thin 
Where is the enemy? Are you lords o' the field? 

If not, why ceaſe you till you are ſo? | 

Com. 90 5 Marcius, | 
We have at diſadvantage fought, and did 
Retire, to win our purpoſe. 

Mar. How lies their battle? Know you on 1 which ſide 
They have plac'd their men of truſt? 


Ye gn 5 A8 1 gueſs, Marcius, 5 


Their bands i; the vaw -ard a are the Antiates,? 

Of their beſt truſt ; o'er them Aufidius, | 

Their very heart of „ 

E „ beſcech y on; 
hy all the battles wherein we have fought, 

By the blood we have ſhed together, by the vows 
We have made to endure friends, that you directly 
Set me againſt Aufidius, and his Antiates ; 35 
„ Cf oj = And 


8 1. e. remitting his ranſun | Jexingon. 


The old copy reads Antienis, Which mi ight nean weterans 3 but a 


| following line, as well as the previous e [een Sto © Drove Antiatcs to 5 
| be the proper rœading: | | 


get me againſt Aufidius and his Antiates," 
'Ohr author employs —Antiates c as a triſyllable, as if i it had been written 
== Antiats. STEEVENs. | | 
Mr, Pope made the correction. MALONE.. 


— ——__————— ——— — —  —————————————————————————— — 
— —_ - 


* _— AA PEE, 3 


„% CORLIOEANUS. 


And that you not delay the preſent ; ;2 but, 

Filling the air with ſwords advanc' d, 3 and darts, 
We prove this very hour. 

Com. Though I could v ſt 

' You were conducted to a gentle bath, 


And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 


Deny your aſking ; take your choice of thoſe 


That beſt can aid your action. 
„ Thoſe are * | 
That moſt are willing: If any ſuch be here, 
(As it were fin to doubt, ) that love this painting 
Wherein you ſee me ſmear'd ; if any fear 
Leſſer his perſon than an ill report; 4 
If any think, brave death outweighs bad life, 
And that his country's dearer than himſelf; - 
Let him, alone, or ſo many, ſo minded, | 
Ware thus, | waving his hand. to expreſs his diſpoſition ; 
5 And follow Marcius. | 
Es [They all ſhout, and wave their ſwords ; take hin 
. in their arms, and cas up their caps, | 
O mealone! Make you a ſword of me? 
If theſe ſhows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volces ? None of you, but is 
Able to bear againſt the great Aufidius 
A ſnield as hard as his. A certain number, 
Though thanks to all, muſt I ſelect: the reſt 
_ Shall bear the buſineſs in ſome other fight, 
As cauſe will be obey'd. Pleaſe you to . 5 
And four ſhall quickly draw out my command, 
Which men are beit inclin d. 5 
| Con. 
7 Delay, ber let ſlip. WAR BURTON. 
3 That is, ſwords lifted high. Jon NSsOoN. V ĩ ·¾ TE uns 
4 The old copy has leſſen. If the preſent reading, which was introduced 


dy Mr. Steevens, be right, bis perſon muſt mean is perſonal danger.— 
If any one leſs fears perſonal danger than an ill name, &c. If the feats 


of any man are leſs for his perſon, than they are from an en en of i 


being eſteemed a coward, & c. 
In this play we have already had leſſer for 7 Matos E. 
5 I cannot but ſuſpect this paſſage of corruption. Why ſhould they 
march » that four might ſelect thoſe that were 4 inclin'd ? How would theit 


inclinations 


—— 


CORIOLANUS, 67 


. March on, my fellows: 
Make good this anten. and you ſhall 
Divide 1n all with ER . Ertan . 
SCENE VII. 


7. Gates of Corioli, 


Tirus Lanxrr Us, having fet a guard pon Corioli, going 
evith a drum awd trampet toward Cominius and Caius 


Marcius, enters with a ne, a « Jer C4 ſoldiers aud & 
ſeant, | 


Lart. So, let hs ports be Nas keep your duties, 


As I have ſet them down. If I do ſend, deſpatceh 
Thoſe centuries ® to our aid; the reſt will lerve 
Far a ihort holding: If we hogs field, 


We 


© + 


inclinations be known? Who were the : fr tha ſhould d. Want | 
Perhaps, we may read. | 
Pleaſe you to march ; | ks | 
Ard fear jhall quickly draw out of ny command, POTEN 
Which min are leaſt inclin'd. | 
It is eaſy to conceive that, by a little negligence, far might be en 


to four, and leaft to beſt, Let us march, and that fear which incites 
| def2rtion will free my army from cowards, JOHNSON, 


Mr. Heath thinks the poet wrote: | . 
% And ſo I ſhall quickly draw out,” & ũ ·ikt. +1 
Some ſenſe, however, may be extorted from the ancient readings 


Coriolanus may mean, that as a//the ſoldiers have offered to attend him on 


this expedition, and he wants only a pare of them, he will ſubmit the 
ſele ction to four indifferent perſons, that he himſelf may eſcape the charge 


of partiality. If this be the drift of Sh akfpeare, he has expreſſed it with 


uncommon obſcurity. The old tranſlation of Plutarch only ſays, „ Where. 
fore, with thoſe that willingly offered the emſelves to tollowe him, he | wer 


out of the cittie.”” STEEVRENS. 


Coriolanus means only to ſay, that he would appoint four perſons to ſelect 
for his particular command or party, thoſe who were belt inclined; and in 
order to ſave time, he propoſes to have this choice made, while the army is 
marching forward. They all mai ch towards the enemy, and on the way he 
chooſes thoſe who are to go on that particular ſervice, M. Mason, 

0 i, e. companies conſiſting each of a hundred men, Our author ſome· 
times uſes this word to c xpreſs ſimply —a hundred; as in Cymbeline ; 

Aud on it ſaid a century of prayers,” STEEVENS, 


Vol. VI. %% ̃ ͤ 


ä CORIOLANUS. 
We cannot keep the town, 


Lieu. Fear not our care, Bt. | 
Lart. Hence, and ſhut your gates upon us. — 


Our guider, come; to the Roman N conduct us. [ Excant, 


0 0 E N E VIII. 
4 A fat 27 battle between the Roman and Volcian Camps, 


far Euter Mak civs ard Aurfplus. | 


Mar. Tl fight with none but thee ; for I do hate thee 
Worſe than a promiſe- breaker. 
Au. We hate alike; F 
Not Africk owns a ſerpent, I abhor 
More than thy fame and envy :7 Fix thy foot. 
Mar. Let the firſt budger die the other's flaye, | 
And the gods doom him after! 


ay” * hn If Tay, Marcin, 
; Hallo me like a hare. oy 
Nr © Within theſe three hours Tallus, 


5 Alone I fought in your Corzol walls, 

And made what work I pleas'd: Tis not my blood, 

Wberein thou ſeeſt me maſk'd; for thy revenge, 
8 up thy power to the higheſt, 


| | Wert thou the liegen, | 
That was 5 the whip of your bragg' d progeny,» 5 


Thou 


3 hers as in many other places, n means, wales Marons. 
| The phraſe—death and honour, being allowed, in our author's language, 
to fignify no more than—tonourable death, fo fame and envy, may only 
 mean—dercfled or odious fame. The verb to envy, in ancient language 
fgnifics to Hate. Or the conſtruftion may be Not Africk owns a 7 re 
1 more abbor and enwy. than thy fame. ST*xxvens _ 
* If the name of Tullus be omitted, the metre will become re egular. 


STEZVI RS. 


5. Þ The Romans boaſted 3 deſcended from the Trojans ; how 
then was H: tor the 200i of their progeny ? It muſt mean the whip with 


Which the Trojans ſcourged the Gre: ks, wi'ch cannot be but by a veiy 


nunuſua conſtruction, or the author muſt have forgotten the original of the 


Romans: unleſs wwbip has ſome meaning which includes advantage ot 


1 as We © (03, be bas the Whip- had, fer be bas the advantage. 


JonnsoN. 
Dr, 


UL SELISC PF; 


CORIOLANUS, 459 
Thou ſhould®ſt not ſcape me here. . 


7 hey fight, and certain Volces come to the ail of Aukdius, 


Omcious, and not valiant—you have ſham'd me 
In your condemned ſeconds.3 


[Exeunt fighting, driven in by Marcius, 


SC ENE 1X, 
The Roman Camp. 


Alarum. A Rerrear ii founded, Flouriſh. Enter at one fide, 
 ComiNnivs, ad Romans; at the other fide, MARCIUS, 
 evith his arm in a ſearf, and other Romans. 


Com. If I ſhould tell thee ofer this thy day” s mock, 

© Thou'lt not believe thy deeds : bat UII report it, 
Where ſenators ſhall mingle tears with ſmiles ; 

Where great patricians ſhall attend, and ſhrug, 

I' the end, admire; where ladies ſhall be frighted, 


And, gladly quak'd,4 hear more; where the dull Tribune, 


That, with the folly 1 lebeians, hate thine honours, 

Shall fay, againſt their hearts Me thank any godrs ; 
Our Rome hath ſuch a ſoldier ! — b | 
Yet cam'ſt thou to a morſel of this feaſt, 


Dr. 1 conſiders this as a very unuſual conſtruRion, but it appears 
to me only ſuch as every page of theſe plays furniſhes; and the foregoing 
interpretation is in my opinion undoubtedly the true one. An anonymous 
correſpondent yuſtly obſerves, that the words mcan, wy the whip that your 


drags'd progeny was fed of.” MaLoNE. 


I/bip might anciently be ufed, as crack is now, to denote any thing 
peculiarly boaſted of; as—the crack houſe in the country, the crack boy 
of a ſchool, &c, Modern phraſcology, perhaps, has only paſſed from the 
Woip, to the crack of it. STEREVENS. 

For condemned, we may read contemned. Vou have, to my 888 
ſent me help æohα I deſpiſe. JoHN SN. 


Why may we not as well be contented with the old reading, and er- 
Plain it, You have, to my ſhame, ſent me help, which I muſt condemn as in- 
trufive, inflead of applauding it as nec;{]ary ? Mr, M Malton propoſes to 


read ſecond inſtead of ſeconds 3 but the latter is right. So King Lear 3 
« No ſeconds 7 all myſelf?” STE EVEN. 

We have had the ſame phraſe in the fourth ſcene of this play: No.]. 
prove good ſeconds” Martone. 
4 i. e. thrown, 1 into grateful trepidation, STI 


$0. 


» 
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| But cannot make my heart conſent | to rake 
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460 CORIOLANUS 


n fully din' d before, 


Emer Tir us I RTIUS, evith his prewer, from the purſuit, 


Lart. - O general, 


Here is the ſteed, we the capariſon: 75 

Hadſt thou beheld— 
Mar. Pray now, no more: my worker, 

Who has a charter to extol o her blood, 

When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me. I have done, 


As you have done; that's what I can; induc'd 


As you have been ; that's for my country: 


He, that has but effected his good will, 
Hath overta'en mine act.7 5 
Com. . Vou ſhall not be 


Ihe grave of your deſerving; Rome muſt know 


The value of her own : *twere a concealment 


| Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a traducement, 
To hide your doings; and to filence that, 


Which, to the ſpire and top of praiſes vouch'd, 


Would ſeem but modeſt : Therefore, I beſeech you, 
(n fign of what you are, not to reward 


What you have done,) before our army hear me. 
Mar. I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart 


Jo hear themſelves remember'd, 


Com. = Sbouldt they not, 3 


Well might they feſter 'gainſt ingratitude, _ 
And tent themſelves with death. Of all the PREY 
[Whereof we have ta'en good, and good ſtore, ) of all 
The treaſure, in this field achiev'd, and city, 


We render you the tenth; to be ta'en forth, 


Before the common diſtribution, . 
Your only choice. 


Mar. 1 thank you, . ; 


© A privilege to praiſe her own ſon. Jounsow. 


7 That is, has done as much as I have done, inaſmuch 5 my 3 to 
Aerve the ſtate is ſuch that I have never been able to effect all that 


wiſn'd. Marone. 
That i * not be remembered. Jouxsox. | 


A bende 


. 5 This is an odd encomium, The meaning is, cb man eee thy 
ion, and we only filled up the ſhow. * Jounson. 
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A bribe, to pay my ſword; I do refuſe it; 


And ſtand upon my common part with thoſe 
1 hat have beheld the doing. | 


IA long flouriſh, 7. hey all cry, Mareius 1 Marcius! Cf 
8 their caps and lances : ComINtus and LARTIUS, 
Jand bare. 

Mar. May nete ſame inſtruments, which you profane, 
Never ſound more! When drums and trumpets ſhall 9 0 
e . | F the - 
9 In the old copy: 

oben drums aud trumpets ſpall 
I' the field, prove flatterels, let courts and cities be 
Made Atl J falſe -fac 'd ſeothin g. 
When fleet grows joft as the paraſite s ſilk, 
Let him be: made an owerture for the WAYS (mm 


All here is miſerably corrupt and et Und We ſhould read the 
whole thus: 


when drums and trumpets ſhall 
T th" field prove flatterers, let camps, as cities, 
Be made of falſe-fac'd ſootbing! When flee! grows 
Soft as the paraſite's filk, let hymns be made. 8 
An overture for the wars | 
The thought is this, If one thing changes its uſual nature to a thing 
moſt oppoſite, there is no reaſon but that all the reſt which depend on it 
mould do ſo too. [If drums and trumpets prove flatterers, let the camp 
bear the falſe face of the city.] And if another changes its uſual nature, 
that its oppoſite ſhould do ſo too. [When ſteel ſoftens to the condition of 
the paraſite's ilk, the peaceful hymns of devotion ſhould be employed to 
excite to the charge.] Now, in the firſt inſtance, the thought, in the 
common reading, was entirely loſt by putting in courts for camps; and 
the latter miſerably involved in nonſenſe, by blundering Hus into bim. 
WARBURTON, 


The brſt part of the paſſage has been altered, in my opinion, unneceſ- 


PR by Dr, Warburton; and the latter not fo happily, I think, as he 

often conjectures. In the latter part, which only I mean to conſiders 

inſtead of, bim, (an evident corruption) he ſubſtitutes bymns 3 which per- 

haps may palliate, but certainly has not cured, the wounds of the pan ; 
1 would propoſe an alteration of two words: 

„ when ſteel grows _ | 

«© Soft as the paraſite's ſilk, let this 6: 8. al] b be wade 

% A coverture for the wars!“? EB. 

The ſenſe will then be apt and complete. When ſteel grows ft as _ 

alk, let armour be made of ſilk inſtead of ſteel, TTR WAIT T. 

It ſhould be remembered, that the perſonal him, is not ee 

uſed by our author, and other writers of his age, inſtead of it, the neuter ; 

and that wr, in its muſical ſenſe, is not ſy ancient as the age of Shak- 

| X 3 ings OL ſpeare. 
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Þ the field prove flatteters, let courts and cities be 
Made all of falſe-fac'd foothing ! When ſteel grows 
Soft as the parafite's ſilk, let him be made 
An overture for the wars! No more, I ſay; 
For that I have not waſh'd my noſe that bled, 
Or foil'd ſome debile wretch,— which, without note, 
Here's many el ſe have done,—you ſhout me forth 
In acclamations hyperbolical ; 
As if J lov'd my little ſhould be dieted 
In praiſes ſauc d with lies. 
den. Too modeſt a are you; 
More cruel to your good report, than grateful 
To us that give you truly ; by your patience, 
Tf gainſt yourſelf you be incens'd, we'll put you 
(Like one that means his proper barm „ in manacles, 
Ihen reaſon ſafely with you, —'Therefore, be it known, 
As to vs, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 
Wears this war's garland : in token of the which, 
My noble ſteed, known to the camp, I give him, 
With all his trim belonging; and, from this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 
With all the applauſe and clamour of the hoſt, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus,—Bear | | 
Ihe addition nobly ever! 
EF liſh. T ungen and, and drums, 
All. Caius Marcivs Coriolanus! 
Cor. I will go waſh; | 
And when my face is fair, you wall perceive 
| OY | 8 | Whether 
| ſpeare. What Martial has faid of Mation Scævola, may however be Ip 
1 Plied to Pr. Warburton's propoſed emendation: | 
| Si nen erraſſet, fecerat ille minus. STEVENS. 0 
| Bullokar in his Engliſh Exp;fitor, 8 vo. 1616, interprets the word Owere 
ture thus: An overturning; a ſudden change. The latter ſenſe ſuits 


the preſent paſſage ſufficiently well, underſtanding the word bin to mean 
it, as Mr, Steevens has very properly explained it. When ſtee] grows 


ſoft as ſilk, let ſilk be ſudden y converted to the uſe of war. We le 


many expreſſions equally licentious. in thele plays. By feet Marcivs 
means a coat F mail. 


Overture, I have obſerved ſince this note was written, was uſed by the 


writers of oma ara s time in the Ante of preuae e or preparation. 


22 


Maroxk, 


V 


22282 


A 


bel LY bc ba. bind oe. 


COKTOLAN-D:S:; 
Whether I bluſh or no: Howbeit, I thank you: 
J mean to ſtride your ſteed; and, at all times, 

To underereſt your good addition, ; 

To the fairneſs of my:power*7. tt nf: 

C:m, | CE So, to our tent: 
Where, ere we do repoſe us, we will write 
To Rome of our ſucceſs, — You, Titus Lartius, 
Muſt to Corioli back: ſend us to Rome 

The beſt, with whom we may articulate,4 
For their own good, and Ours, 

Lart. oe I ſhall, my lord. 
Cor. The gods begin to mock me. | that now 
Refus'd molt princely gits, am n to beg 
Of my lord general. | | 

Com, - | Take it: 'tis yours. — What ist? 

Cor. I ſometime lay, here in Corioli, 

At a poor man's houſe; he us'd me kindly: | | | 
He cry'd to me; I ſaw him priſoner; _ e _ 
But then Aufidius was within my view, | 1 
And wrath o'erwhelm'd my pity: I requeſt vou 

Jo give my poor hoſt freedom. 

. | O, well begg'al | 

Were he the butcher of my fon, he ſhould 

Be free, as is the wind. Deliver him, II itus. 

Lart. Marcius, his name? . I. 
Vf. - 2 By Jupiter, forgot 3 ; 7 
4 am n weary ; yea, my ee is tir Gems z 


Have 95 i}; 
5 2 1 phraſe from heraldry, gnifying, that he would endeavour to ſup- 
port his good opinion of him, WARBURTON. 

Junderſtand the meaning to be, to illuſtrate this 8 SftinQion 
you have conferred on me by freſh deſcrvings to the extent of my power. 
To undercrefs, I ſhould gueſs, Ggnifies properly, to wear beneath the creft 
238 a part of a coat of arms, The name or title now given ſeems to be 

& confidered as the creſt ; the promiſed future achievements as the future 

RF 8 Aaiditions to that coat. HEATR. voy 

x When two engage on cual terms, we tay i it is fair ; ; fairneſs may there- | 

foie be equality; in proportion egual to my power. JOHNSON» 
ao the fairnels of my power! —is, as fairly. as . M, Mas@Ne | 

FF I} The chief men of Corioli. Jounsons CE one 

| 4 i. Ce enter into Articles, STEEVENS. 
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464 CORIOLANUS: 
Have we no wine here? | 

„ Cots 5 Go we to our tent: 
The blood upon your viſage dries: tis time 
* ſhould be look'd to: come. : © Exennz, 


8 CE N \ BY 
T he Camp of the Volces, 
ende Cornets, Emer Tul Lus Keri lady, 


avith two or three Soldiers. 


Auf. The town is ta en! | 
1. Sol. "Twill be deliver'd back on good condition, 
Auf. Condition ?— 

I would, I were a Roman ; for] cannot, 

Being a Volce, be that I am.. Condition! 

What good condition can a N find 

I' the part that is at mercy ? Five times, Mareius, 

T have fought with thee ; ſo often haſt thou beat me ; 

And would'ſt do ſo, I think, ſhould we encounter 

As often as we eat.— By the elements, 

If c'er again I meet him beard to beard, 

He is mine, or Iam his: Mine amolation 

Hath not that honour in't, it had; for where® 

TI thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 

| True . to Iword d, 0 potch at him ſome way z. I 


the modern editors have changed to the modern termination | Volcian, ! 
| 1 mention it here, becauſe here the change has ſpoiled the meaſure: 
Being a Volce, be that Jam. Condition t Jon neon. 


The Volci are called YVolces in Sir Thomas North's Plat arch, and lo I 5 


have printed che word throughout this tragedy, STEEVENS. 
0 Where i is ufed here, as in many other places, for whereas. 
MALONE. 


7 Mr. Heath reads—poarh 3; but etch, to which the objection is made 
5 as no Englith word, is uſed in the midland counties for a rough, ice 


Puſß. 'STEEVENS. 


Cole in his Dictionary, 1679, renders to poche, fundum erb. 


rare. The modern word poke is only a hard pronunciation of this word, 
So to ete was formerly written to ech. MaLons. | 

In Carew's Survey of Cornzwall, the word poteh is uſed in Amen the 
ſame ſenſe, p. 31: „ They uſe alſo to p:che them (fiſh) with an 1a» 
ment ſome what like a ſumon ears. ToLLETs . 


Or 
5 It may ha zul berech that Shakfpears calls the Volt, 8 Which 


CORIOLANUS, 465 

Or wrath, or craft, may get him, | g 
„ He's the devil. 

Auf. Bolder, though not ſo ſubtle : My valour's ee 
With only ſuffering ſtain by him; for him 
Shall fly out of itſelf:9 nor ſleep, nor ſanctuary, 
Being erf ſick; nor fane, nor Capitol, 
The prayers of prieſts, nor times of PN 
Embarquements of all fury,“ ſhall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and cuſtom ?gainſt 
My hate to Martius: where I find him, were it 
At home, upon my brother's guard,3 even there 
| _— the hoſpitable n would I 


thus: "Ks 
— my valour, pion id: 


With 0 1 ſuffering ſtain by him 7 kin 
Sball fly out of itſelf. T YRWHITT-» 


The amendment propoſed by Tyrwhi:t would make he e ion 
clear; but I think Oy paſſage will ran better thus, and with as little 8 | 


viation from the text 


| — my 3 s poi ſon'd; | 
Thich only ſuffering ſtain by him, for him 
Shall fly out of itſelf. M. Masoy. 


9 To miſchief him, my valour ſhould dex vate e from! its on native gene- 


ir JohN SON. 


The word, in the old copy, is ſpelt 5 and, as 1 
ſays, meant not only an embarkation, but an embargoing, The rotten pri- 
vilege and cuſtom that follow, ſeem to favour this explanation, and therefore 
the old reading may well enough ſand, as an embargs | is undoubtedly an 


impediment, I TEEVENS. 


In Sherwood's Englifh and French Dictionary at the end of een Sy 5 8 


we find: 


To imbark, to imbargue.  Embarquers | 
% An barking, an imbarguing. Enbarquement.” | 


Cole in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, has © to imbargue, or lay an im- 


Bargo upon.“ There can be no doubt therefore that the old copy is 

right. ——If we derive the word from the Spaniſh, embargar, perhaps we 
ought to write embargement ; but Shakſpeare's word eertainly came to us 
from the French, and therefore i is more properly written embarguements, 


or embarkments, 3 x. | 
M In my own ous with 97 brother ded to prot. & him. 


* 


Wam 


1 The conſtruction of this Nang would be clearer, if it were written 


Joun 20Ns. 
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466 " CORLOLANUS. 
Waſh my fierce hand in his heart. Go you to the city ; 
L:arn, how 'tis held; and what they are, t that muſt. 


Be hoſtages for Rome, 


1. Sol, Will not you go? 
Auf. I am attended4 at the cy pets Bare : 
I pray you, 


(is ſouth the city mills,5) bring me word thicher 

How the world goes; that to the pace of it | 

I way ſpur on my journey, | | 
1. Sol, 1 hs I hall, „ ©] Exennt, 


ACT II. SCENE l. 
Rome. 4 prudlick Place, 


Beer Mananrys; Sicixivs, and BRVrTus. 
Wer. The ae tells me, we ſhall have news to-night, 


' : 2 5 
3 1. e. 1 for. STrrvzxs. 


5 But where could Shakſpeare have heard of theſe mills at e 
I believe we ſhould read : _ 
| ('Tis ſouth the city a mile. "s | 
The old edition reads milss TYRWHITT. 
Shakſpeare is ſe!dom care ful about ſuch little! improprieties. 

Coriolanus ſpeales of our divines, and Menenius of grawes in th B 9 h. 
yard. It is ſaid afterwards, that Coriolanus talks hke a el; and @ 
and Heb and Dick, are with as little attention to time or p! ace, introduc: 
in this tragedy, SrIEVI Us. 
Shah ſpeare frequently introduces thoſe minute local deſc: iptions, pro- 

: uy to give an air of truth to his pieces. So, in Romeo and e ; 
06 — underneath the grove of [ycamore, | 
„That weſtward rooteth from the city's fide.” 


| "hands: ; 
ST... It was the nightingale and not the Tele 
« Nich ly the fings on yen pom-:granate tree.“ 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's queſtion, «© where could Shakſpeare have heard of 
theſe mills at Antiuma ?” may be anſwered W another e Wee 
ceuld Lydgate hear of the mills near Troy? 
| And as ride upon this flude, 

„On eche fyde many a mylle node, | 
« When nede was their graine and corn? to grinde, Kc. 
1 Luncyent Hubers &. 1555» aerox 5 
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Bu. Good, or bad? 985 
Men. Not according to the prayer of the people, for ey 
love not Marcius. _ 
Sic. Nature teaches beaſts to know their friends, 
Men, Pray you, who does the wolf love ? 20 
Sic, The lamb. 
Men. Ay, to devour him; as the hungry plebeian would 
the noble Marcius. | 
Bru, He's a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear. 
Men. He's a bear, indeed; that lives like a lamb. You 
two are old men; tell me one thing that I hall alk ew 
Both Trib. Well, fir, 
Men. In what enormity is Marcius poor,” that you two 
have not in abundance ? 
Bru, He's poor in no one fault, Ti ſtor'd with all. 
Sic. Eſpecially , 1n pride, 
Bru. And topping all others 1 in boaſting. | | 
Men. This is ſtrange now: Do you two know how you 
are cenſured here in the city, 1 mean of us o' the niche hand 
tile? Do you? - 
Both 7; ib. Why, how are we- cenſu red "AR 
Men, Becauſe you talk of pride now, Will you not be 
angry ? | 
| Both 7. rib. Well, well ſir, well. 
Der. : 


6 3 When the tune, in reply to Aten remarks; on the people's 

hate of Coriolanus, had obſerved that even beaſis knw the; ir friends, Mene- 

nius aſks, vh0m does the ævolf love? implying that there are beaſts which 
love nobody, and that among thoſe acaſts are the people. Jon x sON. 


7 Ol copy poor in.] Here we have another of our author's peculiar 
modes of phraſeolozy 3 which, however, the modern editors have not 
ſuffered him to retain ; having diſmiſſed the redundant 3 in at the end or 
this part of the ſentence. MALORE. |; 

I ſhall continue to diſmiſs 1 it, till ſuch peculiarities can, 35 by authority, be 
diſcriminated from the rt Has of the ſtage, khe — or the 
printer. 

It is ſcarce e that, in the expreſſion of a common idea, i in proſe, | 
our mod ſt Shakſpeare ſhould have advanced a phraſeology of his 7 in 
equal defiance of cuſtomary language, and eſtabliſhed grammar. 

As, on the preſent occaſion, the word in might have ſtood with pro- 
priety at either end of the queſtion, it has been caſually, or ee, 5 
Aenne at both. STEEV ENS, | | 5] 


468 CORLIOLANUS. 


Men, W hy, tis no great matter; for a very little thief of 
occafion will rob you of a great deal of patience: give your 
diſpoſition the reins, and be angry at your pleaſures ; at the 


leaſt, if you take it as a pleaſure to you, in being eu 


blame Marcius for being proud ? 
Bru, We do it not alone, fir. 


Men, I know, you can do very little alone ; for your helps 


are many or elſe your actions would grow wondrous ſingle: 
_ abilities are too infant-like, for doing much alone. 
ou talk of pride: O, that ycu could turn your eyes towards 


the napes of your necks, and make but an interior ſury oy of 


your good ſelves! O, that you could! 
Bru, What then, fir? 


Men. Why, then you ſhould diſeover a brace of unmerit- 


ing, proud, violent, ty mag illrates, (alias, tools ) as any in 
Rome. | 


Sic. Menenius, you are known well enough too. 

Mu. 1am known to be a humorous patrician, and one 
that loves a cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying 
Tiber in't; ſaid to be ſomething 1mpertect, in fav during the 
firſt complaint; haſty, and tinder-like, upon too trivial mo- 
tion: one that converles more with the buttock of the night, 


than with the forehead of the morning, What I think, I. 
utter; and ſpend my malice in my breath ; Meeting two. 


lach weals-men as you are, (I cannot call you Ly curguſes) 


if the drink you give. me, touch my palate ee I make 
a crooked | 


3 5 Wich zonen to the fable, which 8 that every man has a bag 


hanging be efore! him, in which he puts his neighbour's faults, and another 


dei ind him, in æ hich he flows his own. JoENSON» 


9 This was the phrateology of Shak ſpeare's age, of which I have met 
with many inſtances in the books of that time, Mr. Pope, as uſual, 


reduced the paſſage to the modern ftandaic, by rzading—2 brace of 43 


unmeriting, &Cc. as any in Rome; and all the ſubſequent 
_— his emendation. MALON E. 


Rather a late lier down than an early Rs Jouxsox. 

ITE in Love's Labour's LH It is the king's moſt fweet pleaſure and 
aft. Gon, ro congratulate the wear at her pavilion, in the prftericrs + 
this day; which. the rude my! titude call, the afternoon.“ 
| Fs in King Henry IV. P. II: | 

46 — Thou at a fumr AV 

« Which ever in the haunch of winter ſings 
„Tue liſtin 8 up of da WMIALONS. 


editors Rave 


E 2 ll ] 


CORIOGLANUS at 


a crooked face at it, I cannot fay, your worſhips have de- 
liver'd the matter well, when J find the aſs in compound with 
the major part of your ſyllables ; and though I muſt be con- 
tent to bear with thoſe that ſay you are reverend graye men; 
vet they lie deadly, that tell, you have good faces, If you 
ſee this in the map of my microcoſm, follows it, that I am 


known well enough too? What harm can your biſſon3 con- 
ſpectuities glean out of this character, it 1 be known well 


enough too? 
Bru, Come, fir, come, we 1 you well enough. 


Mun. You know neither me, yourſelves, nor any thing. 


Yor are ambitrous for poor knaves' caps and legs ;+ you wear 


out a good wholeſome forenoon,s in hearing a e. auſe between 


an orange-wife and a follet-ſeller ; and then rejourn the con- 


troverſy of three-pence to a ſecond day of audience. When 
yon are hearing a matter between party and party, if you 
chance to be pinch'd with the cholick, you make faces like 


mummers; ſet up the bloody fl: 4g againſt all patience ® and, 


in roaring for a chamberpot, di miſs the controverſy bleed- 
ing, the more entangled by your hearing: all the peace yo 
make in their cauſe, is, calling both the Parties knaves: : You 


are a pair of ſtrange ones. 


Bru, Come, come, you are w ell underflood to be a per- 


fecter giber for the table, than a neceſſary bencher in the 
Capitol. | 


Men, Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if hey ſhall | 
encounter fuch ridiculous ſubjects as yo ͥ are. W hen you 
ſpeak beſt unto the purpoſe, it is not worth the wagging of 


your beards; and your beards deſerve not ſo honourable a 


grave, as to fluff a botcher's cuſhion, or to be entomb'd in an 


_ als's pack-ſaddle. Yet you mult be ſaying, Marcius is proud; 


who, in a cheap eſtimation, is worth all your predeceflors, ſince _ 
| Pevealion; though, peradventure, ſome of the belt of them 
| were 
; F. Hen, blind, in the o!d copies, is beef "mes reſtored by Mr. Theovalg. © 
 JoHNSON, | 
4 That is, for their obeltande ſhowed by bowing to you. To make 2 


leg was the phraſe of our author's time for a bow. 1 LOoNE. 


19 It appea's from this whole ſp: ech that Shakſpeare miſtook the office | 


of eld urbis tor the tribunc's office, WARBURTON» 


© That is, declare war againſt patience. There is not wit enough 1 


n. $ ſatire to re compenſe its  grolucis. Joux zex. 


We CORIOLANUS. 


were hereditary hangmen, Good e'en to your worſhips; 
more of your converſation would infe& my brain, being the 


herdſmen of the beaſtly Plebeians: 8 will be bold to take my 


| | kave of you, | [BxuTvs and SICIN1US retire, 


Enter VoLUMNIA, Viet, and VALERTA, Ge. 


How now, my as fair as noble ladies, (and the moon, were 

5 = r no nobler >) whither do you follow your 1 bo fo 
2 

BEN 88 Menenius, my boy Mareius approaches; 4 
for the love of Juno, let's go. 

Men. Ha! Marcius coming home? 

Vol. Ay, worthy Menenius; and with moſt proſperous 
approbation. 


Men. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank the e oo 5 


Marcius coming home! 
T avo Ladies. Na y. tis true. ; 


Vol. Look, here's a letter from him; the ſtate bai another, 
his wife another; and, I think, there's one at home for yu? 
Menu. Iwill make my very houſe reel to might —4 letter 


for we? 
Vir. Ves, certain, there's a letter for you; 5 fs it. 


Men. A letter for me? It gives me an eſtate of ſeven years? 
health; ; in which time, I will make a lip at the phyſician: 


the moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen * is but empiricutick,? 


and, to this preſervative, of no better report than a horie- _ 
drench,” Is he not wounded ?. he was wont to come home 


| wounded. 
Ry Vi Ir, 


8 As kings are called orol EE Nen. | Tounson, 


9 Dr, Warburton propoſed to read, Take my cup, Jup . . | 


Shakſpeare ſo often mentions throwing up caps in this play, that Mene- 
nius may be well enough 1 to throw up his cap in thanks to Jupiter, 
Joansone 


2 An anachron ſen of near 650 years. Menenius flouriſhed an no U. C. 
| 3 about 492 years before the birth of our Saviour, Galen was bornin 
the year of our Lord 130, flouriſhed about the year 155 or 160, and lived 


to the year 200. GREY. 

3 The old copies empirickqutique. | 4% The moſt ſovereign preſcription 
in Galen (ſays Menenius) is to this news but empricutic ; an _adjeCtive 
3 formed by the author from 9 ri 1 th a 7 "—0GH ; 

IT 


wan ©> Ad 


CORIOLANUS. 


Fr, O, no, no, no. | 
Vol. O, he is wounded, I bad the gods for N 
Men. 80 do I too, if. it be not too much: — Brings ' 
victory in his pocket ?f—The wounds become him. 
Vil. On's brows, Menenius: he comes the in time | 
home with the oaken garland, _ 
Men. Has he diſciplined Aufidius ſoundly ? ks 
Vol. Titus Lartius e fought together, but 
Avufidius got off. 
Men. And 'twas time for kl too; I'll warrant him that: 
an he bad ſtaid by him, I would not have been fo fidius' d ſor 
all the cheſts in Corioli, and the gold that's s in them. Is the 
ſenate poſſeſs'd of this ! T0 
| 2, Good ladies, let? s go : — Ves, yes, yes: the ſenate has 
letters from the general, wherein he gives my ſon the whole 
name of the war: he hath i in this action outdone ! his former 
mt doubly. 
al. In troth, there's wondrous things ſpoke of! him. 


Mew * ondrous ? ay, L Warrant you, and not without his 
true e purchaſing, | 


Vir. 8 5 . | 


4 Mr, M. Maſon propoſes that there ſhould be a comma placed after 
Menenius; On's brows, Menenius, he comes the third time home with 
the oaken garland, * for,” ſays the commentator, ©. it was the oaken 
garland, not the wounds, that Volumnia fays he had on his brows.” In 
Fulias Cafer we find adielogue exattly fimilar: | 7 
"i * Ca; No, it is Catea, one incorporate _ 
To our attempts. —4 un not ſtaid for, Clans! P 
"Oh © Oe Iam glad on't. 
1. Tam glad that Caſca is incorporote, &c. „ 
But he appears to me to have miſapprehended the paſſage, Volumnia 
_ anſwers Menenius, without taking notice of his laſt words, —““ Ihe 39 
wounds become him.“ Menenius had aſked Brings he victory in bY 4 
Z ket © He brings it, ſays Vo!umnia, on his Crogos, for he comes the third ld *Þ 
time home broro- bound with the oaken garland, the emblem of victory. | -þ 
So, afterwards : | {| 
« He prov'd beſt man o 'the field, and for his meed, W 
% Was brow-bound with the oak,” | ” 
I theſe words did not admit of ſo clear an explanation, (in which the 
conceit is truly Shakſperian,) the arrangement propoſed by Mr. M. Maſon 
might perhaps be admitted, though it is extremely harſh, and the inverſion 
of the natural order of the words not much in our author” s Manner in his 
proſe writings, MALONE. 


2 55 4d, in our author's language, | is fully informed, een | 


1 E 5 8 4 I a . 
l eee - 3 2 4 ESTES 
. . , n 
Bee's Un ng one ̃ ——-p̃ „„ >. 


472 CORIOLANUS. 

Vir. The boos. grant them true! 

Vol. True? pow, wow . 

Men. "True ? l'll be ſworn they are true: Where is he 
wounded God ſave your good worſhips! [To the Tribunes. 

M arcius is coming home; ns has more cauſe to be proud, — 

Where is he wounded? _ 

Pol. I the ſhoulder, and i this left arm: There will be 

large cicatrices to ſhow the proper, when he ſhall Rand for his 


Place. He received in the ou iſe of Tarquin, ſeven hurts 


i' the body. 


Men. One in the neck, and two in the highs —there 8 nine 
| that I know. 


Vol. He had, before this laſt expedition, twenty-five wounds 
upon him. 


Men. Now it's twenty. ſeven: every gaſh was an enemy's | 


grave: { 4 ſhout, and fl in riſb. Hark; the trumpets. _ 
Hol. T heſe are the uſhers of Marcius: before him 

| He carries noiſe, and behind him he leaves tears; 

| Death, that dark ſpirit, in's ey arm doth lie; 
Which 855 adyanc' d, declines ;3 and then men die, 5 


| 4 Sener. . Soak, * 8 aud Trey 8 


Lakrlus; betwveen them, CORIOLANS, crown'd with ay 2 


 eaken garland; With captains aud ſeldiers, and a Herald, 


Her, Know, 3 that all E Mareius did fight 
Within Corioli' gates: where he hath won, | 
With fame, a name to Caius Marcius; theſe 


| 6 Old e e get 7 the body. | | : 
Men. One i' the neck, and two i” the thigh ; ther 5 nine that I In 


| Seveny—one,—and two, Sad theſe make but nine? Sure! yy, we may fafely = 
aſſiſt Menenius in bis arithmetick. This is a ſtop! d blunder; but where-. 


ever we cen account by a probable reaſon for the cauſe of it, that direQs 
the emendation, Here it was eaſy for a negligent tranſcriber to omit the 


ſecond one, as a needleſs repetition of the firlt, and <0 make 4 nume ral _ 


word of too. WARBURTON. 


The old man, agreeable to his cheracter, 18 e 3 80 ven 2 


wounds? let me ſee; one in the neck, 1400 in the thigh=Nay, 1 am ſure there 
are more; there are nine that I know of, Ur Tox. 


7 Volumnia, in her boaſting ſtrain, ſays, that her ſon to kill his enemy, | 


has l to * but to life his hand vp and let! it fall. eee 


5 5 
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In honour follows, Coriolanus:;— : 1 85 
Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! Lhuriſo. 
All, Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus ! 


Cor. No more of this, it does offend my heart; 
Pray now, no more, 


Com. Lock, fir, your mother,— 2 
Li | Of 
You have, I know, petition all the gods | 5 
For my proſperity. [Keely 
Val. „ my good ſoldier, up; s 5 


My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and 
By deed- achieving honour newly nam'd, 
What is it ? Coriolanus, mult I call thee ? 

But O, thy wife— 
Cer. My y gracious ſilence, hail!s 
Would'ſt thou have Jaugh'd, had I come coffin d home, 
That weep'ſt to ſee me triumph? Ah, my — 

Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack ſons. 


Men., Now the ite © crown \ thee 
Cor. And live you yet] Kody "y leet lady, pardon. _ 
[To Valeria. 


3 Fe I kw not where t to turn : O welcome home; 5 
5 And welcome general; And you are welcome all. 


Men. A hundred thouſand welcomes; I could weep, 
And - 
s The ep! inet to ſilence ſhowsit not to to proceed Gow reſerve or ſullenneſs, 
but to be the effect of a virtuous mind poſſe ſſing itſelf in peace. The 
expreſſion is extremely ſublime; and the ſemſe of it conveys the agen 
proife that can be given to a good woman. WARBURTON, | 
By wry gracs cus ſilence, I believe, the poet meant, thou hoſe filent rears are 
more el: quent ana grateful to me, than the clamorous ende of 155 lu [ bes | 
rale : | 
66 Sententious ſhow! 81 O! let them fall! 
Their cadence is rhetorical.“ 
Again, i in Every Man out of his Humour: 
Fou ſhall lee ſweet ſilent rhetor ick, and dumb olequence ſpeaking i in ber 
eye.“ SrEEVENS. 
I believe 4 My gracious ſilence,” ouly means «© My beauteous Gangs? 3 
or 40 my ſilent Grace.“ Gracious ſeems to have had the fame meaning 
| formerly that graceful has at this day. So, in The Mer chant Ui Feat 4 . 
| „ KBut being ſeaſon'd with a &r4ci; aus VOICe,"? 5 
int in King Fobn ; — 
6& '] here was not fuch a 25 acious creature born,” | 


474 CO:RIOL ANUS: 
And I could lauch; I am light, and heavy : Welcome: 
A curſe begin at very root of his heart, 
That is not glad to ſee thee !— You are three, 
That Rome ſhould dote on: yet by the faith of men, 
We have ſome old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
Be grafted to your reliſh. Yet welcome, Warriors : 5 
We call a nettle, but a nettle; and 
The faults of fools, but folly. D 
Com. Eper right, 
Cor. n ever, ever. * | | 
Fler, Give w ay there, and go on. 8 
Cor. 5 F Your hand, and yours: 
| | [7; o his av ife and mother, 
Exe in our own houfe J do bade my head, | 
The good patricians muſt be viſited; _ | 
From whom I have receiv'd not only greetings, 
But with them change of honours. „ 
2 PD 1 have live 
| To ſee inherited my very wiſhes, a 6 
And the buildings of my fancy: only there 
Is one thing wanting, which I doubt not, but 
Our Rome will caſt upon thee, 
on Know, good mother, 
had rather be their rent i in my way, 
Than ſuay with them j in theirs, 5 


Com. 
9 Ruther, I think: : 
Com. Ever 1 b Meneniute 
Cor. Ever, ever. | | 
Seen means to ſay, Ae dienen os is alcbayt the fame ;o=retains. 
| his oid humour. So, in Julius Cæſar, Act V. ſc. i, upon a ſpeech from 
Caſſius, Antony only ſays, — 014 Caſſius flill, TYRVWHIT Tr. 
By cheſe words, as they ſtand in the old copy, believe, Coriolanus means | 
to ſay — Menenius 1 is Rl] the ſame affectionate friend as tormerly. So, in 
. Cæſar : for alcbays I am Cæſgʒgar. “ MALON EH. 
2 So all the editions read. But Mr. Theobald has wentured (as he 
| expreſſes ic) to JubPrtute charge, For change, he thinks, is @ very for 
expreſſion, and communicates but a wery pcor idea. He had better have told. 
the plain truth, and confefled that it communicated none at all to bim. 
However, ithas a very good one in itfeIf ; and fign iſies wariety of honcurs ; 
as change of rayment, among the writes of that time, ESE variety oa 
fayment, WARBURTON. | 
Change of raiment is a phraſe chat occurs aot unfrequently in the Cid. 
2 STEEVENS: : 


CORIOLANUS, 1 


Com, On, to the Capitol, | 
Tz louriſ. Cornets, Exeunt in ftate, as before, 
The Tribunes come forward. | 
Bru. All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared Gghts 
Arc ſpectacled to ſee him: Your pratling nurſe 
Into a rapture 3 lets her baby cry, 
While ſhe chats him; the kitche en malkin 4 pins 


- Her 


3 Raptur e a common term at that time uſed for a fit, imply. So, fo 
be rap*d, ſignified, to bein a fit. WARBURTON. 

It the explanation of Biſhop Warburton be allowed, a rap! ure Means A 
fit; but it does not appear from the note Where the HY is uied in that 
ſenſe. The right word is in all probability rupture, to which children are 
l}able from exceſſive fits of crying, This emendation was the property of 
a very ingenious ſcholar long before I had any claim to it, S. W. 

That a child will « cry itſelf! into fits,“ is ul a common phraſe among 5 

nurfes, STEEVENS. | = 
In Troilus and Creſfi da, raptures ſigniſies ravings; 
8 her brainſick raptures 
% Cannot diſtaſte the goodneſs of a quarrel.” ” 


I have not met with the word rapture in the ſenſe of a fit in any book of | 
our author's age, nor found it in any dictionary previous to Cole's Latin 
Dictionary, 1679. He renders the word by the Latin ecſteſis, which he 
interprets a trance. However, the rule — de nen apparentibus et de nen 
txiſtentibus eadem eſt ratio certainly does not hold, when applied to the ule 
of words. Had we all the books of our author's age, and had we read them 
all, it then might be urged.— Drayton ſpeaking of Marlowe, fla 1ys his 
N were (“ all air and fire,” MALONE. | 

+ A maukin, or malkin, is a kind of mop. made of clouts for the uſe 
of ſweeping ovens: thence a frightful figure of clouts dreſſed up: thence 
a dirty wench. HAN MER. 

Maulin in ſome parts of England ſignißes a figure of clouts ſet * to fright 
birds in gardens: 1 a ſcare- crow. P. | 
Malkin is properly the diminutive of Mal (Mary); as s Wilkin, Temtking 
&c. In Scotland, pronounced Martin, it ſignifies a hare, Grey ma: Kin 
(corruptly grimalkin) is a cat. The kitchen malkin is juſt the ſame as the 
kiichen Mad ge or Beſs: the ſcullion. RI TSON. | 

Mintheu gives the ſame explanation of this term, as Sir T. Hanmer bas 
done, calling it © an inftrument to clean an oven, now made of od 
clowtes.“ The etymology which Dr. Jobnfon has given in his ditionary 
—& Mar.Kx1N, from Mal or Mary, and kin, the diminutive termination, 
i 1 apprehend, erroneous, The kitchen-wench very naturally takes 
her name from this word, as ſcullion, another of her titles, is in like manner 
| derived from eſccuillon, the F reach | term ſor the vicabl called a maſking 

| MaAaronF« 
Alter 


476 | C-OR IQ :L-A VN: USS. 
Her richeſt lockram 5 bout her reechy neck,s 
Clambering the walls to eye him: Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earneſtneſs to ſee him: ſeld-ſhown flamens? 
Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 
Jo win a vulgar ſtation :3 our veil'd dames 
Commit the war of white and damaſk, in 
Their nicely-gawded cheeks, to the wanton ſpoil 
Of Phœbus' burning kiſſes: ſuch a pother, 
As if that whatſoever god, who leads him, 


Were 
After the morris-dance 3 into a piece of coarſe bu ffoonery, 
and Maid Marian was perſonated by a clown, this once elegant queen of 
May obtained the name of Mallin. To this unden F gas allude | 
in . Thomas: | 
„ Put on the ſhape of order and humanity, 5 
„Or you muſt marry Mal tyn, the May Leh. . 

Naur, a corruption of makin, is a low term, till current in ſeveral 
counties, and always indicative of a coarſe vulgar wench. STEEVENS. | 

3. Lockram was ſome kind of cheap linen. Greene, in his Fig on, 
deſcribing the dreſs of a man, ſays: 

His ruffe was of fine lockeramy ſtitched very faire with Coventry 
blue.“ STEEvENS. | 
6 Recchy is greaſy, ſweaty. So, in Hamlet: «© ——a pair of reechy 
kiſſes.“ Laneham, ſpeaking of ©& three pretty puzels” in a morris- dance, 
fays they were (c as bright as a breaſt of bacon,” that is, bacon hung in the 
chimney : and hence recchy, which in its primitive fgnifcation 1 is nip 
came to imply gresſy. RI T sOoN. | 

7 i. &. prieſts who ſeldom exhibit. themſelves to public view. Seid . 
often uſed by ancient writers for ſeldom. STESVEN 99. 
2A Ration among the rabble. MALONE. | : 

A wulgar ftation, I believe, ſignifi-s only a common lng iure ſuch 
as is diſtinguiſhed by no particular convenience. STEEVENS. | 

9 Dr. Warburton, for car, abſurdly reads —wware. MaLoNE. 

Has the commentator never heard of roſes centending with lilies for cha | 
empire of a lady's cheek? The oppcſition of colours, though n not the 
commixture, may be called a war. JohN So NN. 

5 5 7 in Shakſpeare s Targuin and Lucrece: | 

Pig oe % The filent evar of lilies and of roafes, _ 
& Which Tarquin view'd in her fair face's field.“ 

Cleiveland introduces this, according to his n manner: 

60 her cheeks, | 
« Where roſes mix; no civil war | 5 
& Between her York and Lancaſter,” FARMER. 

S That! 25 as if that god 20% leads 152 ee, god he be. 

5 | Jounson. 


CORIOLANUS, - 679 
Were flily crept into his human powers, 


And gave him gracetul e 
6 | On the ny 


I warrant him conſul. hs 
Bra,  Thenour office may, 


During his power, go ſleep. 
__ Sic. He cannot temperately tranſ port his honours 
From where he ſhould begin, and end; but will 
Loſe thoſe that he hath Won. 
e 5 In chat there“. comfort; 
Hie. Deubt not, the commoners, for whom we ſtand, 
But they, upon their ancient malice, will 
Forget, with the leaſt cauſe, theſe his new honours; 
Which that he'll give them, make as little queſtion 
As he is proud to do't,+ 
ES | Sn I heard him Sed 
Were he to ſtand for conſul, never would he 
_ Appear i'the market-place, nor on him put 
The napleſs veſture 5 of humility ; 
Nor, ſhowing (as the manner is) his wounds 
To the people, beg their ſtinking breaths. 
8 0 IE right. 
Bru. It was hls word: 0, 1 cal miſs it, rather 
Than carry it, but by the ſuit o the e to Mun 
And the deſire of the nobles; :.- | 
15-0 Bhes I Wiſh no better, 
Than have kim hold that purpoſe, and to 1282 * 
; In execution. 
Brim Tis moſt like de will | 
3 | Perhaps it ſhould be W | OTE. | RO. 
| Frum where be ſhould begin Can 1 id. — Jon SON, 
Our author means, though he has exprefled himſelf moſt licentiouſſy, 
de cannot carry his honours temperately from where he ſhou}d begin 16 
obere be ſhould end. The word tranſport includes the ending as well as the 
beginning. He cannot begin to carry his' honours, and conclude his 
journey, from the ſpot 2vhere he ſhould begin, and to the ſpot where he Thould 
; I have no doubt that the text is right. MALON E. 


4 Proud to de, is the ſame as, proud of doing. . | 
As means here, as that. MALONx. 


The players read the Naples, STEVENS. 55 


Ide correction was made by Mr. Rowe. By wy Shakhexre means 
 Bhread-bare. Maron 3h 
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478 CORTO LAN: US. 


„ Sits It Mall be to him then, as our en e wills; . 
A ſure deſtruction. . 
„ So it muſt fall out 


To him, or our authorities. For an end, 


We muſt ſuggeſt the people,“ in what hatred 
He ſtill hath held them; that, to his power,“ he would 
Have made them mules, lene d their pleaders, and 


' Diſproperty'd their freedoms : holding enn, | 
In human action and capacity, 


Of no more ſoul, nor fitneſs for the world, 
Than camels in their war; who have their provand * 


Only for bearing burdens, and "w blows 
For finking under them. 


Cc. - This as you ſay, dase! 
At ſome time when his 470 inſolenee 
Shall teach che people.“ . hich time all not want, 


6 This ſhould be written wilÞs, for will is. bir. 95 
"I ſhall be to him of the ſame nature as our RR towards him; 


| deadly. MaLonz. 


7 i. e. prompt, them. The verb=to bret. has, f in our author, many 


different ſhades of meaning. STEEVENS, 


i. e. as far as his power goes, to the utmoſt of it. 8 | 
9 In what war? Camelsare mere beaſts of burthen, and are never uſed 


8 in war. We thould certainly read, 


As camels in their xvay, M. Maso. 
S am far from certain that this amendment is neceſſary, 3 means 
to ſay that Ce riolanus tt ought the people as uſeleſs expletives in the world, 


as camels would be in the war, I would read the inſtead of their. Tber, 
However, may ſtand, and ſigaify the war vadertaken for the ſake of the 


people. STEEVENS. 
Their war may certainty mean, the wars in which the 3 NIE 


| engaged with various nations; but I ſuſpect Shakſpeare wrote —in the war. 
MaALoNF. 


z So the od copy, and 7 ich iy, though all the modern editors read 


| | provender. The following inftances may ſerve to eſtabliſh the ancient 
reading. Thus, in Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 1615, p. 737 : — the 


prc waunte was cut off, and every ſoldier had half a crowne a eh. 


Again : The horſmenne had foure ſhillings the weeke loane, to find 


| them and their horſe, which was better than the provaunt,” _ 
The word appears to de derived from the French, provende, nrovender, 
: STEEVENS. 
5 3 Thus the old copy. « When his Geng inſolence ſhall reach the 


n people, may mean, —-When he with the inſolence of a proud eye” 


1 
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CORIOL ANUS. 
If he be put upon't; and that's as eaſy, 
As to ſet dogs on ſheep,) will be his fires 


473 


To kindle their dry ſtubble ; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever, 


Enter a | Meſſenger, 


Bru. | : W hat's the matter? 
M/. Ya are ſent for to the Capitol, *Tis thought, 


that Marcius ſhall be conſul: [have ſeen 


The dumb men throng to ſee him, and the blind 
To hear him ſpeak : The matrons Jung their gloves,5 
Ladies and maids their ſcarfs and handkerchiefs, 


Upon him as ne paſs d: the nobles bended, 


As to Jove's ſtatue ; and the commons made 


A ſhower, and thunder, with their caps, and ſnouts: 


I never ſaw the Itke. 
VV the Capitol; 


And carry with us ears and eyes for the time, 
But hearts for the event, 


Sic. PL, n Rare with yu... : e 


an inſtru the people in thele duty to thele is: Mt r. Theobald od. | 
I think without neceſſity, -- ſhall reach the people, and his emendation was 


adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. M ALONE. 
The word teach, though left in the text, is hardly ſenſe, unle \$s it means 


D infir utt the people in favour of our purpcſes. 


I ftrongly incline to the emendation of Mr. Theobald. e | 
+ Will be a fire lighted by himſelf, Perhaps the author wrote—as fire, 


There is, however, no need of chipge. MALONE. 


5 Here our author has attributed tome of the cuſtoms of his own age to 


2 people who were wholly unacquainted with them. Few men of faſhion 
in his time appeared at a tournament without a lady's favour upon his arm: 


and ſometimes when a nobleman had tilted with uncommon grace and 


agility, ſome of the fair ſpeQators uſed to fling a ſearf or glove «« {upon 8 : 
dim as he paſs d.“ MALONE. 


5 That is, let us obſerve what toe, but keep our hear: fixed on our 
— a f eruthing N N so *. 


SCENE 


4% 'CORIOLANUS 


80 'E N E 1. 
The e The Capitol. 
Euer te Officers , 10 lay cuſhiont, 


12 Op. Come, come, they are almoſt here: How many 


| ane for conſulſhips? 


2. Off. Three, they ay: but "tis is thought of every one, 
Coriolanus will carry it. 


1. OF. That's a brave fallow; but he's Tengeance proud, 


and loves not the common people. 
2 OF. Faith, there have been many great men that have 
flatter'd the people, who ne'er loved them; and there be 


many that they have loved, they know not wherefore : ſo 


that, if they love they know not why, they hate upon no bet. 
ter a ground: Therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care 
whether they love, or hate him, manifeſts the true know- 
| ledge he has in their diſpoſition; and, out of his noble care- 


leſsneſs, let's them plainly fee't. 


I. OF. If he did not care whether he had their love, or no, 
he waved* indifferently *twixt doing them neither good, nor 
darm; but he ſeeks their hate with greater devotion than 
they can render it him; and leaves nothing undone, that may 
fully diſcover him their oppoſite.3 Now, to ſeem to affect 


the malice and diſpleaſure of the people, is.as bad as that 
which he diflikes, to flatter them for their love. 


1. Of. He hath deſerved worthily of his country : 404 


his aſcent is not by ſuch eaſy degrees as thoſe, “ who, having 


been e and e courteous to the people, bonnetted, $ without 
any 


| 2 That i is, 5 aveuld W wen ind; if rently. Jonn son. 5 


9 That is, their adverſary. MALON E. 


4 That is, as the aſcent of thoſe. Maronz. 
3 Bonnetter, Fr, r. is to pull off one's cap. See Cotgrave. 
So, inthe academic ſtyle, to tn d a fellow, is to take off the cap to bim. 


M. Maso%; | 


1 have adbered to the original copy in printing this very obſcure paſſoge, 


3 it appe ars to me at leaſt as intelligible, as what has been ſub- : 


Kituted in its room. Mr. Rowe, for having, reads have, and Mr, Pope; 
Lor have IR part of the ſentence, reads beave, Bennetted, is, 
| | | | I ap- 


* 
rs +> wt I 


As the main point of this our after-meeting, 


With honours lik Ee himſelk. 8 4 


auy further deed to ks 0 the ; at all into their eſtimation 
ind report: but he hath fo planted his honours in their eyes, 


and his actions in their hearts, that for their tongues to be {| 
- lent, and not confeſs ſo much, were a kind of ingrateful 


injury; to report othe rwiſe, were a malice, that, giving itſelf 
the lie, would pluck reproot and rebul e from CVEry eur th at 
heard 1t. 


1. OF. No more of him ; he 18 2 | worthy man : Ma ke 
way, they are coming. 


A Sennet. Bates: aL 5 Lictors before them, Cominiuys de | 
Conſul, Me NENIUSs, Cortoranus, many other Senators 
SICINIUS and Bev US. T he Senate, FS take I. bear pla 7c 'S 
the Tribunes take theirs 4065 by then: 72 Les. 


A Having determin'd of che 1 and 
To ſend for Titus Lartius, 1 it remains, 
To gratify his noble ſervice, that | 
Hath thus ſtood for his country: Therefore, pl plea ale you, 
Mott reverend and grave e ders, to deſtre | 

The preſe nt conſul, and laſt gener; al | 
In our well-fonnd fucceſſes, to report 
A little of that worthy work perform'd 
By Caius Marcius Coriolanus; whom 
Ve meet here, both to thank,“ and to remember 


— 


| | I ” Gen. | | 
] apprehend, a verb, not a participle, here. They humbiy took off their | ö 
bonnets, without any further deed whatſoever done in order to ae them, 
that is, to inſihuate themſelves into the £090 opinion Ol the 1 people. Io i 
have them, for to have themſelves or to wind themſely o, is cet tainly 4 
very harſh 3 but to heave themſelves, &Cc. | | 


is hot 2 leis 10. 
| p Malo z. 
I continue to read blade. ae in K rg Horry III. was likewif 
printed! ſtead of tame, in the firſt folio, though 815 »Ctechin 885 ſecond, 
Ine pliraſe in queſtion occurs in Hayward: «© The Scots heaved up into 
ish hope of victory „ &c.' Many inſtances of Shak ſpeare's attachnie at 


to the verb beawe, . be added on this occafion. ST EE EN 


6 8 
The conſtruckion, I think, is, whom to thank, Ec, (or ; for the pur 
bl 7 7 3 3 


pole of thanking whon ) we met or aſſetabled here, MAI 4 


| Vo. . | „ 


* 
we I 


z. 


432 CORIOLANUS, 
1. Ser, Fßpeak, good Cominius: 
Leave nothing out for length; and make us think, 
Rather our ſtate's defective for requital, 
Than we to ſtretch it out.) Maſters o' the prople, 
We do requeſt your kindeſt ears; and, after, | 
Your loving motion toward the common body," 
To yield what Paſſes here. | 
Sic. | Me are convented 

Upon a pleaſing treaty ; ; and have hearts 
| Inclinable to honour and advance 

'The theme of our aſſembly.9 
"Bow, Which the rathes 
Ve ſhall be bleſs'd to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the people, chan EG 
He hath hereto Priz d them „ 

Men. | That 8 off that's off; 
I would you rather had been ſilent; Pleaſe you” 
I'D hear Cominius ou 5 


„ Lance thovghit the meaning was, And 1 us imagine that the ſtate 
rather wants inclination or ability to requite his ſervices, than that we are 


blameable for expanding and ex patiating upon them. A more ſimple ex- 
plication, however, is perhaps the true one. And make us think that the 


republick.? is rather too niggard than too liberal j in rewarding his ſervices. 

| _  MaLone, 
The plain ſenſe, I believe, 1 fay that our means are too 

defective to afford an adequate reward for his ſervices, than ſuppoſe our 

' wiſhes to ſtretch out thoſe means are de fective. STEEvVENS. 

Your kind interpoſition with the common people. JOHNSON. 


9 Here is a fault in the exprefſion : And had it affe cted our author's 
knowledge of nature, I ſhould have adjudged it to his tranſcribers or edi- 


tors; but as it affe cts only his knowledge of hi Rory, I ſuppoſe it to be his 
own. He ſhould have ſaid your aſſembly, For till the Lex Attiniay 


(the author of which is ſuppoſed by Sigonius, [De wetere Italia Fure] to 
have been contemporary with Quintus Metellus Macedonicus) the tri- | 


bunes had not the privilege of entering the ſenate, but had ſeats placed 
for chem near the door on the outſide of the houle, WarBuRTON. 
Though I was formerly of a different opinion, 1 am now convinced 


that Shakſpeare, had he been aware of the circumſtance pointed out by | 


Dr. Warburton, might have conducted this ſcene without violence to 


Roman uſage. The preſence of Brutus and Sicinius being neceſlary, it 
would not have been difficult to exhibit both the outſide and inſide of the 


| Senate-houſe i in a manner ſufficiently conſonant to theatrical probability. 


STEEVENS, 


2 That is, that is nothing to the purpoſe, Jounson, 


Bri Ms 


—_. 4 > La oat... 


28 'CORIOLANUS: 483 
Bru. | Moſt willingly : : 


But yet my caution was more pertinent, 
Than the rebuke you give it. 


Men. He loves your people ; ; 


But tie him not to be their bedfaliow.e. 


Worthy Cominius, ſpeak. - Nay, keep your place. 


[CoRIOLANUS riſes, and offers lo go aWay. 
1. Seu. Sit, Coltolinds' - never ſhame to hear | 


What you have nobly done. 


Cor. Vour Ponente anden; 3 
I had rather have my 500545 to heal again, 
Than hear ſay how I got them. 


Bru, 8 hope, 
My words dit bench d you not. 
G No, fir; yet oft, 


When blows have made me ſtay, I fled from words. 


Vou ſooth'd not, therefore hurt not : But, your people, 
I love them as they weigh, | 

Mer. VE. pny now, fit down. 

Cor, I had rather have one ſcratch my head i' the ſan, 


When the alarum were ſtruck, than dly fit 
To hear my nothings monſter'd, [Exit CortoLANUS. 


Men.. Maſters o' the people, 
Your multiplying ſpawn how can he flatter, 
That's thouſand to one good one,) when you now ſee, 
He had rather venture all his limbs for honour, 
Than one of his ears to hear it ?—Proceed, Cominius. 
Com. I ſhall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 
Should not be utter'd feebly.—lIt is held, 
That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 
Moſt dignifies the haver: if it be, 
The man I ſpeak of cannot in the world 


he ſingly e d. At ſixteen years, 


"When 


3. You did not flatter me, and ork did not offend me. Hart i is 


commonly uſed by our author for burted. Mr. Pope, not perceiving this, 


for ſooth a4 reads Joetb, which was adopted by the e editors. 


MaLoNE, 
7 The reaſoning of Mencalus is this : Hi: can he be expected to 


practiſe flattery to others, who abhors it ſo much, that he cannot hear it 


eren when offered to himſelf? J * 
2 


2 


#34 COkKFO LANDS: 
When Tarqvin : ma. le a head for Rome, he fought. 


Beyond the ma „Of others; our then dictator, 


Whom with all praiſe | point at, faw him fight, 
When with-his A mazontan chin Þ he drove 


The briſtled lips before him: he beſtrid 
An o'er-prels'c a Roman,? and i' the conſul's view 
Slew three oppoiers : Tarquin's ſelf he met, | 


And firuck him on his knee :* in that day” s feats, 


When he mis ut act the woman in the {cene,? 


* 
125 
1 & \s 


5 When Tarquin who had been expelled, raiſed 4 prwer to recover. 
Rome. Janxsok. 

We learn from one of Cicero's letters, that the conſular aze in his time 

was forty three, If Coriolanus was but fixteen when Tarquin endea- 


voured to recover Rome, he could not now, A. U. C. 163, have been 


much more than twenty one years of age, and ſhould. therefore ſcem to 


be incapable of ſtanding for the c: onſuiſhip. But perhaps the rule men- 


tioned by Cicero, as ſubſiſting in his time, was not eſtabliſhed at: 


_ early period of the republick. MaLoNE. 


6 j, e. his chin on which there was no beard, The alin. read, 


ſfbinne. STEEVENS. 


7 This was an act of fingular Riendhip 3 in our old Epgliſh armies: 


: but there is no proof that any ſuch practice prevailed among the legion: ry 


ſoldiers of Rome, nor did our author give himſelf any trouble on that ſab- 
ject. He was led into the error by North s tranſlation of Plutarch, Where 
he found theſe words: „The Roman ſou'dier being thrown unto the 
ground even hard by him, Martius ſtraight befirid him, and flew the 
enemy.“ The tranſlation cught to have been, Martius haſtened to 


his aſſiſtance, and Hardin ns before him, flew his aſſailant.'“ See the next 
note, where there is a fim lar inaccuracy. MaALoN E. 


Shakſpeare may, on this occafion, be vindicated by higher . ty 
than that of bochks. Is it probable that any Roman ſoldier was ſo {ur 
diveſted of humanity as not to protect his friend ho had fallen in batt ga 
Our author (if unacquainted with the Grecian Hyperaipiſts) was too w: 


read in the volume of nature to need any apology for the introduction of 
the preſent incident, which muſt have been as familiar to Roman 8 to 


Britiſh war fare. STEEVENS». 
S This does not mean that he gave Tarquin a "ow on the Fins, but 
gave him ſuch a blow as occaſioned him to fall on his nee: 


ad terram duplicato poplite Turnus. STEEVENS. 


9 It has hen more than once mentioned, that the parts of women 
were, in Shakſpeare's time, repreſented by the molt ſmooth- faced young 
me n to be found among the players. STEVENS. | 

Here is a great anachroniſm. There were no theatres at Rome for the 
exhibition of plays for above two hundred and f years after che death 
of Coriolanus, MALONEs 


Wr 


" 6 


CORTOaEANDSsS; | 4 


85 
wg prov'd bet man i' the field, and for his mecd 
Was brow-bound with the oak; Elis pupil aze 
Man-enter'd thus, he waxed like a fea; | 
And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles nee 
He lurch'd all ſwords of the garland. For this laſt, 
Before and i in Gorton, let me lay, . | 
] cannot freak him home: He ſtopp 1 the fliers; 
And, by 118 f rare example, made the coward 
Turn terror into ſport : as waves before 
A veſſel under ſail; fo men obev'd, 
And fell below his ftem :4 his ſword (death' 5 fam} p) 
Where 
2 The number ſeventeen, for which there is no authorftyx, was ſuggefted 


v7 ; * * 


to Shakſ ene by North' 8 Er anſtati 2 of Plutarch : % Ng) y) Maftids fol- 
lowed. this cuſtome, ſhowed: many woundes and cuts upon his bod! 


1 


which he bad received in ſebeutlent yeeres ſervice at che Warrgs, and in 
many ſundry battells.“ So ati the original Greek; but ie is undsubte sl 
erroneous; ior from Coriolanus's 
period of Eight yEALS, MALONE. N 

3 Ben 1 nion has the i h pre nion wt Tre 55 n. Woman : e you : 
have {ur bd your friends of {He Be etter Half if i} = 2 8 


Th ic campa an 10 11:8 . TELE . 28 G 14 


Er, ant, STEEV ENS, 
=o „ . „ = 4 — 
To lurch 18 proper! FF: to purioin ; hence Sal ity Ears 1 it in tus lent. 04 


to deprive, | 
I ſaſp<, however, 1 have | not rightly traced the.orizin of this phraſe. 


To lurch in »hbaklpeare 's time fizn nice to win-a int a fer at cards, &. 
Ses Florio's Itaian Dis t. 1598: $© Gi; marx. A 5 iden tet, or lurch, | 
at any game. See fo Cole 2s: Latin Dict. 1879 i A lurch 5 Da lex 


alina, fucilis vici. 


* 


% To lurch all ſwords of the garland, ch. Tejore, was, to 
all other Warriors: the. wre: ith of victory; Wien edle, and Se nteitaole 
fupzriority.. MaionNE, | | 
4 As Waves before . | 
bel: TW-115 ſt Mm 2 


* 
n fro m 


7 


. p . 85 | * * A ; 
Firit folio—<veeds.  'Yhe edite or of the ſecond: folio, for -woeew's ful. 
ſtituted zuuu. nd this capr icious altetation has been adoptes 11 all the 


12 


ſubſequent edit tions. In the ſeams pag of that copy, which has been tie 
ſourcs of at leaſt one half of Fg corruptions rhat have been introduced in 
our author's works, we find defumy: tor deſlino, jr Coriolanus, tor t, 
Cortoian us,“ trim'g for tim; 97 and Pat N g tor Fd, ti nge but lucki! y none 
of the latter ſophittications haye found! diriffica into any of the modern 
editions, except Mr, Rowe's. Ri 140 falling below. a veſſel pafing over 


+ 


them is an image as expreſſive of th e prowels of Corio! anus as well can 


be conceived. Ma. ONE» 
Waves, the reading of the a folio, I regard as no trivial evidence 
in favour of the copy from which it was printed. Weeds, inftead of 


= $4 . | Falling 
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156 0G RIOT AN US. 


Where it did mark, it took; from face to foot. 


He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 


Was tim'd with. dying cries : 5 alone he enter'd 


Ihe mortal gate ꝰ o the city, which he painted 
With ſhunlels deſtiny ; J aidleſs came off, 
And with a ſudden re-enforcement ſtruck 


Corioli, like a planet: Now all's his: 
When by and by the din of war 'gan pierce 


lis ready ſenſe: then ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
| Re-quicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 


And to the battle came he; where he did 
Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 
Twere a perpetual ſpoil : and, till we call 5 
TE. OR: Both 


5 falling below a veltet under 5 . alt owt the ſem of it. The 


juſtice of my remark every failor or waterman will confirm, | 
But were not this the truth, by conflict with a mean adverſary, valour 
would be depreciated, The ſubmerſion of ve eds. reſembles a French- 
man's triumph over a ſoup aux berbes ; but to riſe. above the threaten- 
ing billow, or force away through the watry bulwark, is aconqueſt worthy 
of a ſhip, and furniſhes 2 compariſon ſuitable to the exploits of Coriolanus, 
If Shakſpeare originally wrote veeds, on finding ſuch an image leſs ap- 
poſite and dignified than that of <vaves, he might have introduced the 
correction which Mr. Malone has excluded from his text. | 
The hen is that end of the ſhip which leads, From fem to fern i. is an 
expreſſion uſed by Dryden in his tranſlation of Virgil: 1 


« Orontes* bark- | „ | 
4e From fem. to fern by waves was  overborne,”  STIEVEINS; 


5 Old e 3 
His febord, deab's 3 1 
I here it did mark, it took from face to for, 
He was a thing of blood, whoſe ny motion | 
Was tim d with dying a 
This alte ſhould be pointed thus: 
His ſword (death's ſtamp) 
Where! it did mark, it took; from face to 7 oY 
He was a thing of blood. &c, TyYRWHITT, _ 
I have followed the punctuation recommended. STEEVINS. 
The cries of the flaughter'd regularly followed his motion, as muſick 5 
and a dancer accompany each other. JOHNSON. 
'6 The gate that was made the ſcene of death. losses. 
7 The ſecond folio reads, whether by accident or choice: ; 


With ſhunleſs defamy. 
 Defamic i is an old French word  ignfying inſany. rravnrvz. 


CORIOLANUS. 487 
Both field and city ours, he never ſtood 
To eaſe his breaſt with panting. 
Men. 5 Worthy mas]. 
-.— 3. Se He cannot but with meaſure fit the honours ® 
Which we deviſe him, 
Cen. Our ſpoils he kick'd at ; 
And look'd upon things precious, as they were 
Ihe common muck o' the world : he covets leſs 
Than miſery itſelf would give ;9 rewards 
lis deeds with doing them; and is content 
Io ſpend the time, to end me 


Men. He's right noble * 
25 him be call d for. e 
„ Call for Coiiolanus 


Of He doth appear, 


"Re 6 wer Coxtol aus. 


Mort The ſenate, Coriolanus, are well pleas' "2 
Jo make thee conſul, 


C 1 do owe them ill 
My life, and ſervices. „ 
Men. - It then remains, D 


wy hat you do o peak to the e 
Cor. 5 


8 That i is, no ka vill be tos great for him he will ſhow a mind 
equal to any elevation, JonnsoN. 
9 Mien for avarice; becauſe a _ ſignifies a an avaricious. ns 
| Waszux rox. 
1 know not e my conceit will be approved, but 1 cannot for- 
| bear to think that our author wrote thus: | | 
F he rewards. 
His deeds with doing them, and is content 
5 To ſpend bis time, to ſpend it, | : 
70 do great acts, for the ſake of doing them; to ſpend 15 life for the 
fake of ſpending it. JouNsoN, | | 
1 think the words afford this meanings without any alteration. 
Fu MALON E. 
3 88 was baniſhed U. C. 262. But tit the time of Manlius 
Torquatus, U. C. 393, the ſenate choſe both the conſuls; And then the 


people, aſſiſted by the ſeditious temper of the tribunes, got the choice of 


ebene. But if Shakſpeare makes Rome a demderney: ed at this time 
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Cor. | Ido be ech j 08; 
Let me o'er-leap that cuſtom; for I cannot 


Put on the gown, ſtand naked, and enireat them, 
For my wounds? ſake, to give their lulkrage f : pleaie 


That ! may pats this dou CONS 
97 5 Sie, de people 
Muit have their voices; neither will they bate 


One jot Of Ceremony. 2 


Menu. Put them not to't:— 
Pray you, go fit you to the cuſtom; and 


Take to YOU, as FONT pred Sc [tc 75 has e, 


Vour honour With 1 your form. 4 


4 4 
81 


- PS 30 ating d 
uin 1m acting 35 An mi, 


Brx, Mark you that? 
7 


Cor. To brag Into them T hus I did, and thus TY 
Show them the anaking icars which I (K6ald hide, | 


As it 1 had recerv'd the in for the bire 
O their breath only: RIOT | 
—:. DRns OO, "Do not land vpon t.— 
Ve recommend to you, tribunes of the people, | 
| | _ "EF 


was a perfect ariſt cracy; he ſets the balance even in his Timm, and tur- 
Athens, 8 h Wos A Perfect democracy, into an ariſtocracy. But :t 
would be vnrju to. attribute this entirely to his ignoran ce; it ſometime 
proce: dd from 5 too powerful blaze of his imagi inationy which, When 
once lghted up, made all acquired knowledge fade and difappcar before is. 
For fometiaies again we find him, when oecaſion fcrves, not only writt 

up to the truth of hit tory, but fitting his ſentiments to the niceſt man- 


ners of his peculie r ſubject, as well to the digiiity of his characters, or the 


dictates of na ure in general. WARBURTON. 

Ihe inaccuracy is to be attr' 'tbuted, not to our author, but to Pl: utarch, 
who ex preſel 1%, in his life of Cor! 5 that „eit was the cuſtome of 
Rome at that time, that ſuch as dyd ſue for ery office, ſhould for certen 


dayes beiore be in the market-place, only wich a poor gowne on the!t 


backes, and without any coate underneath, to praye the p. ole t: to remembcr 


them ai be day of election.“ North's tranfiation, p. 244+ MALONE-. 


4 ] b⸗ eve we ſhould read & Your honour with te form.” '—That 1 
the uſual form, M Mason. 
Your form, may mean the form whi ch cuttom pre ſcribes to you 
STEEVEN 


ARION S. 489 
Our purpoſe to them and to our noble coolul | | 
With we all joy and honour. | 81 i 
Sen. To Coriolanus come all joy and honour! 
| Flouriſp, Then Exeunt Senators. | 
"Box: You ſee how he intends to uſe the people.. {4 
Sic. May they perceive 's intent! He will require mee | 
As if he did contemn what he requeſted | 
Should be in them to give, 5 
Bir. | Come, we'll inform them 


Of our proceedings here : on the market-place, | 
I know, they do attend us. | [ Exennt, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. The Forum. 
Enter ſeveral Citizens, | 
RE ES #9 il he do require our voices, we ought not 
to as him. | 
. Cit. We may, fir, if we will. 
: Cit. We have power in ourſelves to do it, but it is a 


dower that we have no power to do ;7 for it he ſhow us his 


- wounds, 
5 We entreat you, tribunes of the ate to recommend and enforce 
to the plebeians, what we propole to them for their approbation; pamely 
the appointment of Coriolanus to the conſulſhip. MALON E. 
This paſſage. is rendered almoſt unintellig: ble by the falſe panQuations 
It ſhould evidently be pointed thus, and then the ſenſe Will be clear: — 
Fit recommend to you, tribunes of the | pecp te, 
Our purpoje 3 — to them, and ic tc Our n. ole conſut, 
Wifh <ve all jry and Tio cur. | 
To them, means tothe pectle, whom Menenius artfully joins to che 
conſul, i in the good withes of the ſenate. M. Mason. 
© Once here means the ſame as when we ſay, once for all, 
| WARBURTON: i 
. This uſe of the word «nce is PET in 1 The Suppeſes by Gaſcolgne: | _ 
. Onez twenty-four ducattes he coſt me. PARM RR. 
I doubt whether -cxce here ſignifies luce for all, I believe, it means, 
« if he do but fo much a. require our voices” as in the following. pallage 
in Holinſhed's Chrenicle ;. 40 — they. left many of their fervants and men 
of war behind them, and lome of them would not once itay for their 
_ Randards, MAlloN E. | 
| | Poqver firit ſigniſies natural frawer or force, and 7 mor al power or 
br Davies has pled the ſame word with great Wrery e of meaning: 3 
| /'s 
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490 CORIO LAN US. 
wounds, and tell us his deeds, we are to put our r tongues i into 
| thoſe wounds, and ſpeak for them; ſo, if he tell us his noble 
| deeds, we mull alſo tell him our noble acceptance of them, 
Ingratitude is monſtrous : and for the multitude to be ingrate- 
ful, were to make a monſter of the multitude ; of the which, 
we being members, ſhould bring ourſelyes to be monſtrous 
. | 
Cit. And to make us no better thought of, a little help 
will ſerve : for once, when we ſtood up about the corn,” he 
| himſelf ſtuck not to call us—the many-headed multitude.® | 
3. Cit. We have been call'd ſo of many; not that our 
| heals are ſome brown, ſome black, ſome auburn,? ſome bald, 
but that our wits are ſo diverſſy colour'd: and truly I think, 
if all our wits were to iſſue out of one ſkull, : they would fly 
ealt, weſt, north, ſouth ; and their conſent of one direct way 
mould de at once to all the points o' the compaſs, 
2. Cit, Think you ſo? Which wy do you Judge, my 
wit would fly? 
<P Nay, your wit will not ſo wa out as PN URL 
man's will, *tis ſtrongly wedg'd up in a block-head : but " 
1 were at liberty, dan ſure, ande. | 
- 2. "Ce; 
th all thy powers that 1 power to praiſe, | 
| bat gave thee power to do. Jon x sow. 
7 Old copy - once we ſtood up] That is, as ſoon as ever we Rood vp. | 
This word is ſtill uſed in nearly the fame ſenfe, in familiar or rather vulgar 
language, ſuch as Shakſpeare wiſhed to allot to the Roman populace, 
«© Once the will of the monarch is the only law, the conſtitution is 
deſtroyed. Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors read—for once, 
| 19 5 we ſtood up, &c. MaLong. | | 
As no deciſi ve evidence is brought to prove that the adverb once - has at 
any time ſignified - as ſoon as ever, J have not rejected the word introduced 
by Mr. Rowe, which, in my judgment, is neceſſary to the ſpeaker's 15 
meaning. STEEVENS. | 
8 Hanmer reads, many beaded monſter, but without neceſſity. To be 
many- beaded includes monftirouſneſs. Jounson. _ | 
J The folio reads, fome Abram. I ſhould unwillingly ſuppoſe this to 


de the true reading; but we have already heard of Cain ng. Abram . 


coloured beards. STEEVENS. 
Meaning though our having but one intereſt Was moſt Apen, yet 8 
eur wiſhes and projects would be infinitely diſcordant, WARBURTON. 
To ſuppoſe all their wits to iſſue from one ſcull, and that their com- 
mon conſent and agreement to go all one way, ſhould end in their flying | 
to every point of the compaſs, i is a juſt deſcription of the variety and in- 

conliftency of the opinions, wiſhes, and actions of the multitude. 
25 . 5 | NMI. blasex 


CORIOLANUS. 491 


2. Cit, Why that way? 

3. Cit, To loſe itſelf in a fog; where being 4 parts 
melted away with rotten dews, the fourth would return for 
conſeience ſake, to help to get thee a wife. 

2. Cit. Vou are never without . tricks; ;—You 1 may, 
you may. 

3. Cit, Are you all reſolyed to give your voices? But 
that's no matter, the greater part carries it. 1 ſay, if he 
would incline to the people, there was never a worthier man, 


Euter CoRtoLANUS and MENENIvUuS., 


Here he comes, and in the gown of humility ; mark his be- 
haviour. We are not to ſtay altogether, but to come by him 
where he ſtands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. He's to 
make his requeſts by particulars ; wherein every one of us 
has a fingle honour, in giving him our own voices with our 
own tongues : therefore follow me, and I'll direct you how 
you ſhall go by him. 

All, Content, content. [ Exennt. 

Men, O fir, you are not right: have you not known : 
The worthieſt men have done . 
. 5 What muſt 1 fay ? "Els 
1 pray, d upon t! 1 cannot bring 
My tongue to ſuch a pace: Look, ſir ;—my wounds; — 
I got them in my country's ſervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar'd, and ran 
From the noiſe of our own drums. 

Men. O me, the gods! 

Vou muſt not ſpeak of chat; ; you muſt defire them 
| To think upon you. 

Cor, „ upon el Hang em! 
I would they would forget me, like the virtues 
| Which our divines loſe by them. 4 


. Mer. 
* This colloquial W which ſeems to Genify—Yu may divert your- | 


felf, as You pleaſe, at my 3 Qccurred already in Troilus and 
Creſfida : 
&« Hel. By my troth, ſweet lord, thou baſt a fine Bereiten. 
% Pan. Ay, you may, you may. STEEVENS. | 
4 i. e. I with they would forget me as they do thoſe virtuous ee 
Which the .divines preach up to them, and loſe by Ws as it were, by 
their neglecting the FN THEOBALD.. 


Ys. 


it 492 CORTTOLANTVUS.: 
1% Men. You'll mar all; 
1k I' leave you: Pray y you, f. pen to them, I pray you, 
1 In wholeſome manner. = Ex, 
N | Euter two Citizens, 
"k Cor, Did them waſh their faces, 
. And keep their teeth clean. — So, here comes a brace, 
i 75 Know the cauſe, fir, of my ſtanding here | 
| | y 5 2 
| - Cit, We do, fir; tell us what hath brought you to't, 
4 Gor, Mine own deſert, 
| "4 Vour own deſert 
# „ 55 8 8 not 
ot Mine own defire.? | . 
5 . How! not your on deſire? 


— 


in Ne, kur | 
was never my de efire N et, to trouble 
The poor with begging. | 
3: 63%, You muſt think, if we give you any thing, 
We hope to gain by you. 
Cor, Well then, I pray, your price o' the conſulſhip ? 
. pris 18, fir, to alk it kindly, | 
bak. 5 Kindly! 
Sir, I pray, let me ha't: 1 have wounds to ſhow you, 
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Cor. A match, fir ; — 
There is in all two worthy voices begg d; — 
N have your alms; adieu. | | 
„ Rut this i is ſomething add 
2. Cit. An 'twere t to gire 3 tis no matter. 
| e . Citizens. 
Enter 
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3 The old copy — but mine own defire. 11 but be the true reading it 
muſt ſignify, as in the North <virhout. STEEVENS.. 
| Bat is only the reading of the firſt folio: Met is the true reading, | 
| RITSON. 
The anſwer of the citizen fully e che e which was 
made by the editor of the third folio. Hut and rot are often confounded in 


| Khole Ne MALONE. 


CORIOLANUS 498: 
Enter * other Citizens. | 


Or: Pray you now, if it may ſand with the tune of your 
voices, that I may be conſul, 1 have here the cuſtomary 
go" n. 

. Cit, You have deſerved nobly of Four een try, and 
you 1 Sek not deſerved nobly. | | 

Cor. Your enigma ? 

I. Cit. You have been a ſcourge to her enemies, you have 
been a rod to her friends; you have not, indeed, loved the 
common people. 

Cor. You ſhould account tho more virtuous, hat I have 
not been common in my love. I will, fir, flatter my ſworn 
brother the people, to carn a dearer eſtimation of them; tis 
a condition they account gentle: and fince the wiſdom of - 
their choice 1s rather to ha ave my hat than my heart, I will 

practice the inſinuating nod, and be off to them moſt counter- 
feitly; that is, far, 1 Will eee der the bewitehment of ſome 
popular man, and give it bountifully to the defirers, e 
fore, beſeech you, I may be conſul, 
2. Cit, We hope to find you our r friend ; and therefore give 
you our voices heartily. ES | 

1. Cit. You have received many ond; for your country, 

Cor. I will not ſeal your knowledge 9 with ſhowing them. 
J will make much of your voices, and ſo trouble you no 
further. 

Bab Cit.” The a give you joy, fr heartily, | [Eveuat 

Cor. Moſt ſweet voices. 

Better it is to die, better to ſtarve, | 
Than crave the hire which firſt we do deferve. | 
Why in this woolviſh (gown * ſhould I ſtand here, 
10 185 of Hob and Dick, that do e 


e | Their | 


9] will not frengthen'e or compleat y your 1 | The feal 1 is that 
which gives authenticity to a writing. JOHNSON. 
__ * Signifies this rough birſute gown. JornsoN. OA: vi 

The firſt folio reads 7516 aol iſp tongue. Goron i 18 the reading of the 
| ſecond folio, and, I believe, che true one, 


Let us try, however, to extract lome meaning from che word exhibited 
in the elder Py” . | | 


| The 85 


„ eit ds 
Their needleſs vouches ?3 Cuſtom calls me to't ;— 
What cuſtom wills, in all things ſhould we do't, 


0 . | The 

The white robe worn by a candidate was made, I think, of white lamb. 

ſkins. How comes it then to be called voolviſh, unleſs in alluſion to the 
fable of the wolf in ſheep's cloathing? Perhaps the poet meant only, ß 

do T ſtand with a tongue deceitful as that of the wolf, and ſeem to flatter thy 

 zobom I awould wiſh to treat with my uſual ferocity ? We might perhaps more 
diſtinctly read | 9 5 95 „ 
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| with this woolviſh tongue, „„ kgs 
unleſs tongue be uſed for tone or accent. Tongue might, indeed, be onlya 
typographical miſtake, and the word deſigned be toge, which is uſed in 
Othello. Yet, it is as probable, if Shakſpeare originally wrote —tege, that 
he afterwards exchanged it for—gozwn, a word more intelligible to his 
audience. Our author, however, does net appear to have known what the 
toga birſuta was, becaule he has juſt before called it the the napleſs gown of 
- humility.” -: Ea | mY | 5 „ 
_ Since the foregoing note was written, I met with the following paſſage in 
c« A Merye Jeſt of a Man called Howleglas,”” bl. JI. no date. Hoxuleglas 
_ hired himſelf to a taylor, who „ caſte unto him a huſbande mans gown, 
and bad him take a <volfe, and make it up.—Then cut Heew/eglas the 
 huſbandmans gowne and made thereof a wwoulf? with the head and feete, 
cc. Then ſayd the maifter, I ment that you ſhould have made up the |}_ 
ruſſet gown, for a huſbandman's gowne is here called a volfe.” By a 
_ evolwiſþ gown, therefore, Shakſpeare might have meant Corio/anus to com- 
pare the dreſs of a Roman candidate to the coarſe frock of a ploughman, who 
_ expoſed himſelf to ſolicit the votes of his fellow rufticks. STEEVE NS. 
Mr. Steevens has in his note on this paſſage cited the romance of Horv- _ 
leglas to ſhow that a huſbandman's gown was called a f; but quzere if 
it be called ſo in this country? it muſt be remembered that Hywleglas is 
literally tranſlated from the French where the word «loup" certainly occurs, 
but I believe it has not the ſame Ggnification in that language. The French 
copy alſo may be literally rendered from the German. Dovucx. e 
Mr. Steevens, however, is clearly right, in ſuppoſing the alluſion to 
be to the wolf in ſheep's cloathing;“ not indeed that Coriolanus means 
to call himſelf a wolf; but merely to ſay, © Why ſhould 1 Rand here playing 
the hypocrite, and fimulating the humility which is not in my nature? 
by in this woolviſh gown foruld I fand here,] I ſuppoſe the meaning 
7s, Why ſhould I ſtand ip this gown of humility, which is little expreſſive 
of my feelings towards the people; as far from deing an emblem of my 
real character, as the ſheep's cloathing on a wolf is expre ſſi ve of his diſpo- 
ſition. I believe o20/wifo was uſed by our author for falſe or deceitful, 
and that the phraſe was ſuggeſted to him, as Mr. Steevens ſeems to think, 
by the common expreſſion, — “ a wolf in ſheep's cloathing.“ Mr, Maton 
ſays, that this is „ a ludicrous idea, and ought to be treated as ſuch.” 1 
have paid due attention to many ef the ingenious commentator's remarks 
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CORIOLANUS.-: 9 


The Juſt on antique time would lie unſwept, 


And mountainous error be too highly heap'd 
For truth to over-peer.—Rather than fool it ſo, 5 


Let the high office and the honour go 
To one that would do thus. I am half through; 
The one part ſuffer d, the other will I do. 


Enter 1 ether Citizens, 


Here come more voices. — | 
Your voices : for your voices I have fought; 
Watch'd for your voices; for your voices, bear 


Of wounds two dozen odd ; battles thrice fix + 


I have 


in the preſent edition, and ere I am ſure he will pardon me when I 


obſerve that ſpeculative criticiſm on theſe plays will ever be liable to error, 
unleſs we add to it an intimate acquaintance with the language and writings | 
of the predeceſſors and contemporaries of Shakſpeare. If Mr. Maſon had 

read the following line in Churckyard's legend of Cardinal Wolley, M rror 


=. for Magiſtrates, 1587, inſtead of conſidering this as a ludicrous interpreta- 
tion, he would probably have admitted it to be a natural and juſt Ta rpm | 
of the epithet before us: 


6 O fye on wolves, that wank in T chthes. 8 
The woolwiſh [gown or] toge is a gown of humility, in which Corlelaniia | 


thinks he ſhould appear in maſquerade ; not in his real and natural character. 


Mol viſb cannot mean rough, birſute, as Dr. Johnſon interprets it, be- 


_ _ _ cauſe the gown Coriolanus wore has already been deſcribed as napleſs. 


The old copy has tongue; which was a very natural error for the com- 
poſitor at the preſs to tall into, who almoſt always ſubſtitutes a familiar 
Engliſh word for one derived from the Latin, which he does not under- 
ſtand. The very ſame miſtake has happened in Othello, where we find 
&« tengued conſuls,” for tegediconſuls.— The particle in ſhows that rongue | 


cannot be right. The editor of the ſecond folio ſolved the difficulty as 
ulual, by ſubſtituting goꝛon, without any regard to the word in the 2 
1 MALONE. 


3 Why ſtand I here, to beg of Hob and Dick, and ſuch athers 28 maks | 
their appearance here, their unnecellary voices? Joun SON. | © 

By ſtrange inattention our poet has here given the names (as f in many 

other places he has attributed the cuſtoms) of England, to ancient Rome. 


It appears from Minſheu's DI TIOR AR, 1617, in v. QuIxTAIxR, tha t 


theſe were ſome of the moſt common names among the people 1 in Shak- 


| lpeare's time, A QuiNTAINE or QUINTELLE, a game in requeſt at 
marriages, where Jac and Tom, Die, How and With tive for the gay 
garland,” MALONE. 


+ Coriolanus ſeems now, in earneſt, to petition for the conſulate : 


perhaps we may better read: 
| —battles 


— — 
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496 CORIOLANUS. 


J have ſeen, and heard of; for your voices, have 

Done many things, ſome leſs, ſome more: your voices: 
Indeed, I would be conſul. 

1. Cit. He has done nobly, "and cannot g0 without any 
honeſt man's voice. 

2. Cit. Therefore let him be conſul: The gods give him 
joy, and make him good kriend to the 3 
All. Amen, amen. | 
God ſave thee, noble conſul! 7 | [Bxeunt Citizens, 
„ e Worthy ol. 


Re-enter ME NENIVs, auilh Brutus, and SICINIUS. 


Men. You have ſtood your limitation; and the tribune» 
Endue you with the people's voice: Remains, 
That, in the official marks inveſted, you 
Anon do meet the ſenate, 
JJV done | ? 
„ cuſtons of requeſt yon have diſcharg'd : 
The people do admit you; and are ſummon'd 
To meet anon, upon your? ae e 
Cor. Where ? at the ſenare-houſe ? 


N 5 "There: Coriolanus, | 
"Core May I then change theſe garments? 
Sic, | e Nou may, fir. 


Cor. That I nl fraight do; and, knowing W gal n, 
Repair to the ſenate-houſe. 

Men, I'll keep you company. —Will you along ? 

Beru. We _my here for the people. 

OMG. +> Fare you well. 


| [Excunt CoR10OL. and Mexx. 1 


: He bes it now; nad by his looks, methinks, | 


_ ?'Tis warm at his heart. | 


Witt oo With a proud heart he v wore 
5 His bumble weeds ; : Will you Ami the e EF 


— battles thrice ſax: ; 
Pe ſeen, and you have heard of; hs your voices 
Done 9 things, dec. FARMER. To 


Re-enter | 


CORIOLANUS, 497 


Re enter Citizens. 
„How now, my maſters? have you choſe this man? 
1. (it. He has our voices, fir. | | 
Hu. We e pray the gods, he may deſerve y Hur loves. 
2. Ci. Amen, ir: To my poor unworthy notice 
je mock'd us, when he begg d our voices. | 
„ Cit | Certainly, 
He fouted us down- right. 
I. Cit, No, 'tis his kind of ſpeech, he aid not mock us, 
2. Cit. Not one amongſt us, fave yourſelf, but ſays, 
He us'd us ſcornfully: he ſhonld have ſhow'd us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for his country. 
Sic, Why, ſo he did, I am ſure. 
. | | No; no man ſaw 'em, 
| | 7 ITE | . | FSeweral. ſpeak, E; 
3. Cit. He ſaid; he had v rounds, which he cou ho in 
| Pen | | 
And with his hat thus waving it in ſcorn, : 
7 awonls be conſul, Jays he: oged cuftom,® 
Bat h * aur voices, vill 7! 97 #9 permit mes 
Your voices, therefore: When we granted that, 
Here was, — I thank yr for your voices, —thank fo. 
Your moſt faveet voices ;j—7a0W0 you have left Wear UII, 
I have no further 21h you -Was not this mockery ? 
Sic. Why, eich er, were on 1 to ſec't 59 


OS) 


bY 


Or, 


5 This was a &r ange inattention. The Romans at this time had but 
lately changed the re gal for the confular government; for Coriolanus Was 
vanithed the eighteenth "ow after the expulſion of the kings. 

WARKRURTON, 
i 1 our author meant by aged cuſtom, that Co: iolan us ſhould ſay, 
the 3 which requires the conſul to be of a certain prefer: ibed age, will 
not permit that I ſhould be elected, unleſs by the voice cf tbe p p 2opic that 
rule ſhould be broken through. This would meet with the obje ton made 
in p. 484, n. 5; but 1 doubt much whether Shakfpeare kne w the preciſe 
nſular age even in Tully's time, and therefore chat it more. probable 
e words aged « Ham were uſed. by our author in their ordinary 
Li „ however Inconſþ tent with the recent eſtabliſhment of conſular. 
die at Rome. Plutarch had led him! into an error concerning this 

| acts cu Aim. MALoNE. | 

4 Were J Gran: © feet! is, did you want knowledge to a cern it? 

| zu NS 
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CORIOLANUS. 


Or, ſeeing i it, of ſuch childiſh friendlineſs 
To yield your voices? 
Bru, 
As you were leſſon'd, — When he had no power, 
But was a petty ſervant to the ED 
He was your enemy ; ever ſpake againſt 
| Your liberties, and the charters that you bear 
I' the body of the weal : and now, arriving 
At place of potency, and ſway o the ſtate, 
If he ſhould ſtill malignantly remain 3 
Faſt foe to the plebeii, your voices might 
He curſes to yourſelves? You ſhould have ſaid, 
That, as his worthy deeds did claim no leſs 
Than what he ſtood for; 
_ Would think upon you 1 for your voices, and 
Tranſlate his malice towards you into love, 
| Standing your friendly lord, | 


Could you not have told him, 


ſo his gracious nature 


has £ to have ſat: 1. 


As you were beaches d. had touch'd his ſpirit, | 

And try'd his inclination; from him pluck'd | 
Either his gracious promiſe, which you — he 
As cauſe had call'd you up, have held him to; 

Or elſe it would have gall'd his ſurly nature, 

Which eaſily endures not article 

Tvying bim to aught; ſo, putting him to rage, 


You ſhould have ta'en the advantage of Is choler, 


And paſs'd him unelected. 
. 
Je did ſolicit you in free contempt,* 

When he did need your loves; and do you think, 
That his contempt ſhall not be bruiſin 
When he hath power to cruſn? Why, 
No heart among you ? Or had you tongues, to cry 

_ Againſt the mxlorihup of 6 

„ 

Exe now, deny d the aſker? and, now again, 

On him, that did not aſk, but mock, beſtow | 


Did you perceive, 


1ad your bodies 


Have you, 


* Would retain a grateful remembrance of you, &c. 
That is, with contempt open and unreſtrained. Jon xsox. 
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Your ſu'd-for tongues 2 
. Cit, He's not confirm'd, we may deny him a yet, 
2. Cit. And will deny him : e | 
[']l have five hundred voices of that ſound. 
1. Cir. I twice five hundred, and their friends to piece em. 
Rrn. Get you hence inſtantly ; and tell thoſe friends. — 
They have choſe a conſul, that will from them take 
Their liberties ; make them of no more voice 
'Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking, 
As therefore kept to do ſo. 
Hic. SI = thean iflemble; ; 
And on a ſafer judgement, all revoke 
Your ignorant election: Enforce his pride, 
And his old hate unto you: beſides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed; 
How in his ſuit he ſcorn'd you : but your loves, 
Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you 
The apprehenſion of his preſent portance, 3 
Which gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion 
After the inveterate hate he vears you. 
1; 5 Lay 
A fault on us, your tribunes; that we labour'd, 
(No impediment between) but that you muſt 
Caſt your election on him, 
Sic. 5 Say, you choſe him 
More after our commandment, than as guided 
By your own true affections : and that, your minds 
Pre-occupy'd with what you rather mutt do 
Than what you ſhould, made you againſt the grain 
To voice him conſul ; Lay the fault on us. 
Bru, Ay, ſpare us not. Say, we read lectures to you, 
How youngly he began to ferve his country, 
How long continued: and what ſtock he ſprings of, 15 
| _ | ne 


9 Your voices that hitherto have been ſolicited. STEVENS. 


Your voices, not ſolicited, by verbal application, bot ſued for by this 
man's merely ſtanding forth as a candidate, —Your ſued-for tongues, how 
ever, may mean, your voices, to obtain wh! eh jo many make ſuit to you; 


and perhaps the latter is the more juſt interpretation. MAaLoN Eo 
2 Object his pride, and enforce the objection. 188 SON» 
. Carriages | 75 EEVI NS. 
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F090 | TO RILOL£ANT TS 
he noble houſe o'the Marctans; from whence carne 
That Ancus Marcius, Numa' : daughter's s ſon, 
Who, after great Hof ilius, here was king : 

Of the ſame houſe Publivs and Quintus were, 

That our beſt water bought by conduits hither, 
And Cenſorinus, darling of the per ple 5 | 

And nobly nam'd ſo, being cenfor twice, 

Was his great anceſtor, 4 


1 


Sic. One thus deſcended, 
That hath befide well in his perion wrought 
Jo be ſet high in place, we did commend. 


3 This verſe I have ſupplied; a line ne been certainfy left vt in; 
this place, as will appear to-ar y. one who.conſults the bt ginn eg ot Fette 
£7 fe of 525 107, 155 from W He He chis Da fla: 6 18 direct) tra flate d. 

The K in: Morth's rranflart ion, 1579 , runs thus: Ihe. 


11 1 
the M atian 8 at Rome was of the number of the-patricians, Cut f 
EE 5 TA OE LOR g „„ 5 

hath ſp; ungmany noblu perſo: ages: Whereof Aucus Martios wes oi 

J Ae "I, > « 3 4 u ELIE A. 9 8 : F — 2 i SY 1055 
Numaes c. hte 153 lohnte, Wit was KINg e . Rome after üs £29545; 
DOR — ee i oh 
Yd . jane EC #le Were Pub: 1.45 and Qu 5 tus. * 93 


3 . 1 
DICURIT 1 Rr 


beit water they had by conduits, Cerforinus alſo can eof that fam try ab. 


was fo ſurnames becauſe th» prople had choſen him cenſor tw:ce: 


Publius ard Quintus and (e frivus were not the anceitors of Corto ul, 


but his deicendants. Caius Martus Rutilius did not ae the name © 
Cenſorinus till the year of Ron 487; and the Marcian wate s were 
brought to that city by que du cts t Lili tf 


| he year 613, near 350 years 4 
the death of Coriolanus. | 
11 


Can it be ſappoſ:d, that he who wou d di ſregard ſuch anachronifms, r 


rather he to whom they were no! known, ſhould have changed £429, . hic 
he found in his Plutarch, to Calves, iron a regard to chrono ology? Ses 
former note, p. 401. Ma LON E. | 


4 Now the firſt cenſor was created U. C. 314, and FO JR pn Wos 


baniſhed U. C. 262. The truth is this: the paſſage, as Mr. Pope ob-4-1%' 5 


above, was taken from Plutarch' «Life , Coricdanus 5 who, ſpeaking of the 
| houſe of Coriolanus, takes notice: both of bis arce/tors and of his P 
which our author's haſte not giving him leave to obſerve, has Bere chn- 
| an one with the other. Another inſtance of his ond vertency, from 
the ſame cauſe, we have in the-nrit part of Henry TV. where an accu 
is given of the priſoners took on the pains of Holmedon: 
Mordake the ear! of Ffes and eldeſt jin 
To beaten Douglas 
But the earl of Fife was not ſon to Douglas, but to Robert duk 
Albany, governor of Scotland. He took his account from Holinſoed, win 
words are, And of prijorers among ft others were theſe, Mordack eart of Tifes 
ſen te the governor Arkimbald, 18 Doug. as, Sc. And he imagined that the 
governor and earl Dovglas were one and the fame perſon, WAu BURTON 


| © 0 R 1. IP „„ 501 
To > your remembrances: but you Fave found, | 
Scaling his preſent bearing with Ni 18 vl nal 
That he's your hxed ene iny , and revoke 
Your {udden appro bation. © 
Bra. 7 Say, you ne'er bad done't, 
{Harp on that ſtill ) but by our putting on :e 
And preſently, when you have drawn your ee 
Repair to the Capitol. 
Git. = . We Will ſo : . almoſt a 1 J 7 veral ſpead. 
Repent in their election. 8 Citizens. 
Bru, | Let them g0 on; | | 
This mutiny were better put in hazard, 
Than ſtay, paſt doubt, for greater: 
It. as his nature is, he fall in a rage 
With their refuſal, both obſerve and anſwer 
The vantage of his anger,) 
5 | To the Capitol: 
Come; we'll be there bebte the ſtream of the people; 
And this ſhall ſcem, as p. rtly tis, their own, 


Wy hich 0 ve have goaded onw ard. 5 Exeunt. 


AST III. SCENE I. 
The ſame. A Strec!, 


Corners. Enter CORIOLANUS, MENENIUS, Commerus, | 


1 ITUS S LARTI US „ Jer nalt ri, and: Patricians.. 


„ Tullus Avfidius thes had made new head ? 
bs He had, my lord; and that it w as, which caus d 
Our-{wifter compoſition. 
Cor. So then the Volces ſtand b Ut as a! fi; 
Ready, when time ſhall 1 them, to make road 
Upon's again, | 


$ That! is weig! ing his paſt 4 prefent behaviour, JOHNSON» | 
© 3. e. incitation. SryEE ENS. 
Mark, catch, and improve the opportunity, which his haſty ah 26 
will afford us; Jonx$0Ns | 6 
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502 GO RIO LAN US. 
Com. They are worn, lord conſul, ſo, 
'That we ſhall hardly in our ages = 
Their banners wave again, . 
Cor. 3 Saw you Aufidius ? ? 
Lart. On ſafe-guard he came to me ;? and did curſe 
Againſt the Volces, for they had ſo vilely 
Yiclded the town: he is retir'd to Antium. 
Cor. Spoke he of me? 
ME EEE He did, my lord. | 
Cars | How what? 
Lart. How often be had met you, ſword to ſword ; 
That, of all things upon the earth, he hated | 
Your perſon moſt : that he would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 
Be call'd your vanquiſher. | - 
„F At Antium lives he? 
Tart. At Antium. 
Cor. I wiſh I had a cauſe to ſock hint there, | | 
To Foppale | his hatred fully, —Welcome home. [2 Lartiuc, 


"Bate sicixivus, and Baurvs. | 


ED Behold! theſe are the tribunes of the people, 
The tongues o' the common mouth, I do deſpiſe chem; 2 
For they do prank them in authority. ? 
Againſt all noble lullerance, . 5 
= Sits: © Paſs no further, 


Cor, Ha! what i 18 that? 

e „ At will be dangerous to 

| Go on: no further, 1 5 | 
Cor. What makes chis change? 
en. e The RG] 


Com, Hath he not paſs'd the nobles and the commons? 
| Bru, Cominius, no. 


3 W has hare: as in other 3 attributed hs utes of England 


| 10 Rome. In his time the title of /ord was given to many officers of tat? | 
who were not peers; thus, /ords of the council, lord ambaſſador, lerd 


ö general, &c, MaLoNE. 
9 1, e, With a convoy, a guard appointed to protect him. STEVEN: 
5 Z, mn dign 5 e Jun so. 1 
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Cor, © Have I had children? s voices? 


1. Sen. Tribunes, give way ; he ſhall to the market-place, 


Bru, The people are incens d againſt him. 

g Sic. | | pes Ps 

Or all will fall 1 in broil. . 

F Are theſe your herd? 

Muſt theſe have voices, that can yield them now, 

And Ae diſclaim their tongues What are your 
„ ee! 


Vou being their mouths, why rule you not their teeth * 
Have you not ſet them on? 

Men. Be calm, be calm. 
Cor. It is a purpos'd thing, and grows by Plot, 
Jo curb the will of the nobility :- 
duffer't, and live with ny: as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be rul'd. | 
B Cell not plot; 
Thbe people cry, you mock'd them; and, of late, 

When corn was g1ven them gratis, you repin'd ; 


| Scandal'd the {uppliants for the people; call'd them 


Time- pleaſers, flatterers, foes to n e | 
Cor. Why, this was known before, 


F i; Not t to then all. 
1 Have you inform d them nee? 


Bru. How! I N them! L 


Car. You are like to 40 ſuch buſineſs, 5 
Bri. : Not unlike, 


Each way, to 8 yours.“ 


Cor. Why then ſhould I be conſul ? by: yon clouds, | 
Let me deſerve ſo ill as You, and make me | 
Your fellow tribune, ES 
„ | You ſhow too — of that, 
For which the people ſtir: If you will paſs _ 
To where Fou are e bound, you muſt i inquire your way, 


he metaphor f is foes men's ſetting a bull. Hs or maſtiff upon any 
one. WARBURTON, 


+ i. e. likely to provide better for the ſecurity of the comments 


than you (whoſe Hynes It is) will do. To which the reply is = 
ent: 


60 "mA then ſhould 1 be conſul) ?”? WARBURTON» | 


Which 
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504. | CORK F-O:LA-N:U-S:; 
Which you are out of, with a gentler ſpirit; 
Or never be ſo noble as a conſul, 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. | 
Men. Let's be colin | 
Com. The people are abus'd: Set on.— This palt ring 
Becomes not Rome ;5 nor has Coriolanus 
Deſerv'd this ſo dionour'd rub, laid alely” 
1” the plain Way of his merit. 
e Lell me of corn! 
This was my ſpecch, and I will ſpeak t again: 
Men. Not now, not now. 
1. Sen. Mot in this heat, Bs. now, 
Cor. Now, asT live, I will Lg nobler friends, 
I crave their pardons: 
For the mutable, rank-ſcented many, let ew 
Regard me as I do not fatter, and 
Therein behold themſelves :5 J fay again, 
In ſoothing them, we nouriſh gainſt our ſenate 
'The cockle 9 of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition, 2 5 
Which we ourſelves have plough'd for, ſow'd and e 
By mingling them with us, the honour'd number; | 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have given to beggars, CS 
Mex n no more. 
| | | 1. Hen. 
5 That! is, this trick of . ; this ſuffling: 
«© And by theſe juggling fiends no more believ dy 
$6 "That paſter wth us in a double ſenſe. “ Macbetb. 
| | Jon son. 
6 Falſely for treache ouſly. Jouxsox. e | 
The metaphor ; is from the bowling- -green, Me 


7 e. the populace. The Greeks uled ToXxoc exactly in "the ſame 


ſenſe. HoLT WIHITE. 


8 Let them look in the mirror 4 I hold up to them, a mirror Whicl | 


does not flatter, and ſee themſelves. Jon xs ON, 


9 Cockleisa weed which grows up with the corn. The thought is From 
Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch, where it is given as tgilows ] 
«© Moreover, he ſaid, that they nouriſhed againſt themſelves the naughty 


ſzed and'cechle of inſolency and ſedition, which had been ſowed and jcat- 
tered abroad among the people,“ &c. STEEVENS. 


2 Here are three [yHables too many. We might read, as in Nortii 
Plutarch: 1 . „ 
cc The cockle of ;nfolency and ſedition.“ RIT SON 


CORTFOL ANUS. 
1. Seu, No more words, we beſeech you, 
Cor. | How! no more? 
As for my country J have ſhed my blood, . 
Not fearing outward force, ſo ſhall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe meazels,? 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſought. 
The very way to catch them. 
Bru. | You ſpeak o' the 1 
As if you were a god to puniſh, not 
A man of their infirmity. 


505 


Sies-- s 'T were all. 
We let the people know t. 
Men. 5 What, what ? his choler ? 


Cor, Choler! 


Were I as patient as the midnight ſleep, 
By Jove, tw ud be my mind. > 


Sic. | It 1s a mind, 


That ſhall remain a poiſon where it is, 


Not poiſon any further, 


£00 5 Shall remain !— 
Hear you this Triton of the minnows ?4 ak you 
His abſolute Hall? 


Com. | Twas from the canon. s 


Cor. | Shall ! 

O good, but moſt unwiſe patricians, why, | | 
You 

3 Meſell | is uſed in Pierce Phwmain s Viſion for a leper. STEVENS. 

4 i. e. ſmall fry. WaR BURTON. 


A minnow is one of the ſmalleſt river fiſh, called in ſome counties 4 
Pink. JounsoN.. 


Was contrary to the eſtabliſhe ed rule : % was 2 form of ſpeech to 


which he has no right. Jonxsox. l 


Thefe words appear to me to imply the verſe, Cominius means to 


tay, „ that what Sicinius had ſaid, was according to the rule,“ alluding to. 
the abſolute veto of the Tribunes, the power of putting a ſtop to every 
proceeding :—and, accordingly, Coriolanus, inſtead of difputing this power 


of the Tribunes, proceeds to argue againſt the power itſelf, and to inveigh 
againſt the Patricians for having granted it, M. Mason. 


The old copy has—O Ged, but, Kc. Mr. Theobald made the cor- 
Mr. Steevens aſks, «« When the only authentick ancient copy 


rection. 


makes ſenſe, why ſhould we depart from it? No one can be more 


thoroughly convinced of che general propriety of adhering to the old copy. 
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506 _CORIOLANUS. 


You grave, but reckleſs ſenators, have you thus 


Given Hydra here to chooſe an officer, 

That with his peremptory /»all, being but 

'The horn and noiſe 7 o'the monſters, wants not ſpirit 
To ſay, he'll turn your current in aditch, 

And make your channel his? If he have power, 
Then vail your ignorance :* if none, awake 

Your dangerous lenity. If you are learned, 

Pe not as common fools; if you are not, 

Let them have cuſhions by you. You are plebeians, 
Tf they be ſenators: and they are no leſs, 

When, both your voices blended, the greateſt taſte 
Moſt palates theirs.“ They chooſe their magiſtrate ; 


it, by reſtoring and eſtabliihing many ancient readings in every one of 
theſe plays, which had been diſplaced for modern innovations: and if 
in the paſſage before us the ancient copy had afforded ſenſe, I thould 
have been very unwilling to diſturb it, But it does not; for it reads, not 
« 0 Cas, as Mr, Steevens ſuppoſed, but O God, an adjuration ſurely 
not proper in the mouth of a heathen. Add to this, that che word 5 i; 
-xhibited with a ſmall initial letter, in the only authentick copy; and the 
words 46 good but unwiſe” here appear to be the counterpart of grave and 
reclleſs in the ſubſequent line. On a re-conſideration of this paſſege 
there fore, I am confident that even my learned predecefior will approve 
of the emendation now adopted, MALON E. 
I have not diſplaced Mr. Malone's reading, though i it may be obſ-rved, 
that an improper mention of the Supreme Being of the Chriſtians will not 
appear decifive on this occaſion to the reader who recollects that in T7 
ard Creffida the Trojan Pandarus ſwears, © by Ged's lid," the Greek 


Therſites (xclaims e Gcd-a-mercyz®? and that, in The Midſurme- 
Nizslt's Dream, our author has put 6 1 1 us !*' into the mouth 07 . 


Bottom, an Athenian weaver. STEEVE 
7 Alluding to his having called him Tritm be fore. Wasnvg rox. 


V this man has poxver, let the ignorance tat gave it bim vail crow ft 


dezon before him. JOuNSON. 


'9 Theſe lines may, I think, be made morc intelligible by a very Ws JG 


| cor: re ction: 
— they 75 lef's U han er; ters 
When, both your wvices blended, the pre cateſt tajt: 
| Muſt palate theirs, | | 
When the rafte of the great, the e muſt palate, muſt pleaſe | or 
muſt try] that of the plebe lans. Joux sow. 
The plain meaning is, that ſenators and fl-veians are equal, avben tl; 


big! eſe e is beſt pleaſed ait that which Pleaſe the loꝛveſt. ST EE VE Ns. 5 


And 


than I am; and I truſt J have given abundant proofs of my attention ta 
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5 {ach a one as he, who puts his all, 

Hi is popular Hall, againſt a graver bench 

han ever frown'd in Greece! By Jove himſelf, 

It makes the conſuls baſe: and my ſoul akes,* 

To know, when two authorities are up, 

Neither ſopreme, how ſoon confuſion 

May enter 'twixt the gap of both, and take 

The one by t'other. | 
Com. Well, —on to the market-place, 
Cor. Whoever gave that counſel, to give forth _ 

The corn o'the ſtorehouſe gratis, as tas us d 

Sometime in Greece, — | | 

Moen, Well, well, no more of that, 


Cor. {Though there the people had more abſolute power, } 


I ſay, they nourith 'd diſobedience, fed 
The ruin of the ſtate, 


Bru, Why all the people g give 
One, that ſpeaks As their voice ? | | 
Cor. I'll give my reaſons, 


More worthier than their voices. "They know, the corn 
Was not our recompenſe; reſting well afſur'd 

They ne'er did ſervice for't : Being phe to the war, 
Even when the navel of che ſtate was touch'd, 

They would not thread the gates :3 this kind of ſervice 


Did not deſerve corn gratis: being i' the war, 


Their mutinies and rev olts, v herein they ſhow'd = 

Moſt valour, ſpoke not for them: The accuſation _ 

Which they have often made againſt the ſenate, 

All cauſe unborn, could never de the native!“ 

Of our ſo frank donation, Well, what then? 8 
: | . How 


1 1 think the meaning is, the plebeians are no !lefs than ſene men wheng 


the voices of the ſenate and the people being bianded together, the pre do- 


minant taſte of the compound ſmacks more of the populace 1 55 the 
ſenate, MaLoNE. 

+ The miſchief and abſurdity of what is Cal] [ed Leer iu 1 1e el 18 
here finely expreſſed. WarBUuRTON. 

That is, paſs them. We yet ſay, to thread an alley. Jon Neon. 

+ Native for natural birth. Wan Bu RTON, 

Naive is here not natural birth, but zatura. parent, or cauſe cf births 


A Jexxzor, 
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8 CO RIOLAAN Us. 
How ſhall this boſom multiplied 5 digeſt 

The ſenate's courteſy ? Let deeds expreſs 

What's like to be their words; — We did requeſt is; 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 

They gave us our demands ,— Thus we debaſe 

The nature of our ſeats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares, fears: which will in time break ope 
Ihe locks o' the ae and bring in the crows 

To peck the eagles.— > 


Men. Come, enough. 
Bru, Enough, W ich over-meaſure. 
Cor. No, take more: 


What may be ſworn by, both divine and human, 
Seal what I end withal !—This doub le worſhip, %— 
Where one part does diſdain with cauſe, the other 
Inſult without all reaſon ; where gentry, title, wiſdom 
Cannot conclude, but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, —it muſt omit 
Real neceſſities, and give way the while 
To unſtable ſlighineſs: purpoſe ſo barr'd, it follows, 
Nothing is done to purpoſe : 'Therefore, beſcech YOU, 
You that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet ; 
That love the fundamental part of ſtate, 
More than you doubt the change of't;“ that prefer 
As noble life before a long, and Wiſh ES 
To jump a body“ with A dangerous Parbek 5 
5 That 


5 This multitadinous boſom; the boſom of that great bende the people 


M ALONE. 


N The ſenſe is, No, let me add this further; and may every thing 
6 "Salve and human which can give force to an oath, bear witneſs to the 
| truth of what I ſhall conclude with. | 

The Romans ſwore by what was human as well as 1 by their 
head, by their eyes, by the dead bones and aſhes of their parents, dc. 

See Biffon de formulis, p. 808-817. HEATH, 

17 Jo doubt is to fear. The meaning is, You whoſe zeal predominates 
cover your tertours; you who do noi ſo much far the danger of violent 


_ meaſures, as wiſh the good to which they are n2ceſlary, the preſervation of 


the original conſtitution of our government. Jansen 
Thus the old copy. Modern editors read; 
.- Jp xamp Fea 
To unf anciently ſignified to FL to sive: a rude econcuſſion to — 7 2 
I 70 


dl 


CORKTO LL ANUS; 509 
That ſure of death without it, —at once pluck out 
Ihe multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 

"The ſweet which is their poiſon ; your diſhonour 

Mangles true judgement,” and bereaves the ſtate 

Of that integrity which ſhould become it; 

Not having he power to do the good it would, 

For the ill which doth control | ES 

Bru, | Be kat ſaid enough, 

Sic. He has ſpo! ;en like a traitor, and ſhall anſwer 
As traitors do. 

Cor, Thou wretch! . Si thee !.— 

What ſhould the people « do with theſe bald tribunes? 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 

To the greater bench: In a rebellion, 

When what's not mee t, but w 5 lat muſt be, was law, 


Then were they choſen; in a better hour, 
Lei what 15 meer. be {ai 0. it W moet, 


5 IIs + VA 7 1 * r 1 * 
And mk vt] ei N 8 ie Guts. 


Fru. Manien treaſon. 8 
S „ Thie & conſu 1? no. 
Bin. The ædiles, ho Let lim be apprehended. 
Sic. Go, call the Pope's Exit Eau rvs ] in whoſe 
name, my ſelf e | 
| Attach thee as a traitorous innovator, 
A foe to the publick weal : Obey, I charge thee, 
And follow to thine anſwer, | 
. Hence, old goat: 
| | Sen. 
7 jump a B. 5 may therefore mean, to put it into a wiilent agitation or come 
tot on. STEEVEXNS. : 
From this paſiage in Pliny, it ſhould ſeem that 6e to Jump a b d 
meant to 7k a body; and ſuch an explication ſeems to me to be e 
by th- context in the paſſage before us Maroc. 
9 Judgement is ; the taculty by which right is diſtinguiſhs 64 from wrong. 
Jon N SON. 
2 Integrity is in this place ſadneſs, uniformity, confiſtency, in the 
| fame ſenſe as Dr. Watburton often uſrs-it, when he me tions the inte- 
grity of a metaphor... 19 Lace, is to ſur, to befir. J )H. 3 SON. | 
Let it be ſaid by you, that what is meer to b. do, mu be mr et, ib e. 
ſpall be dene, and put an end at once to the tribunitia powe: „Which was 


eſtabliſhed, when irreſiſtible violence, not a regard to propriety, directed. 
the legilacure, MALONEs. 
| | 2 3 


1 


510 oO RIO IL AN Us. 


Ser. and Pat, We'll ſurety him, 


Com, | Aged ſir, hands off 
Cor. Hence, rotten thing, or {hall thake thy W 
Out of thy garments, | 


Sic, - Help, ye Citizens, 


Re-enter BRU US, avith the AEdiles, and a rabble of 2 


Men, On both ſides n more hs 


* . 
1774 97 
ene 


Sit. Here's he, that would 


Take from you all your pow er. 


Bru. | Seize him, Ad iles. 


Ci. Down with him, down with him ! [ Several ſpeat, 


2. Sen. i = Weapons, weapons. weapons! 


[75g all buſtle about Corivolanys, 


ribones, patricians, citizens I- what ho! 
Sicini 30S, Brutus, Coriolanus, citizens! 


Cit. Peace, peace, peace; ſtay, hold, peace! 
Men. What is about to be? Iam out of breath; 


_ Confuſion's near ; I cannot ſpeak ; You, tribunes 
To the people —Coriolanus, patience: — 15 
Speak, good Sicinius. 


, Hear me, people; Pee 

Ci. Let s hear our tribune :—Peace, Speak, 
ſpeak. 

Sic. You are at point to loſe your liberties ; 


7 Marcins would have all from you; Marcius, 
Whom late you have nam a tor conſul, a 
Men. | Fie, fie, fie! 
This: is the way to kindle, not to quench. 


1. Sen. 1 0 unbuild the city, and to lay all fat, 


+ 1 wouid Pars | 
Speak 10 the bebe Crrialanus, Saler — 
Syeaky grod Sicinius. TI YRWHITT. 


Tyrwbirt propoſes an amendment to this e, but nothing, i is necel⸗ 
fary Except to point it property. | | 
| Confuſion's near, 1 cannot. | Speak vou, tribunes, 


To the people. 


ſpeak, 


. 


He deſires the tribunes to focalt to the people, becauſe he was not 


able; and at the end of the urn repeats the ſame mes to Sbeinius it 
_ particular, M. Mz$o0N, 


I ke ng aced of any alteration. MaLox Le 


CORIOLANUS. ED 
Lic. What 1 15 the city, but the people? | 
Cit. - | "F rue, 


Ihe people are > the city. 


Hr. By the conſent of all, we were cltavl;ſh; d 
The people's ma, giltrates, | 
Cit. | You ſo remain, 
; ma And io are like to do, 
Cr, That is the way to lay the city flat; 
To bring the roof to the foundation; | 
And bury all, which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles ok ruin. 
Hic. This deſerves de zath, 
Bra. Or let us ſtand to our authority, 
Or let us loſe it: We do here pronounce, 
Upon the part o' the people, in whoſe pow er 
We were elected theirs, Varcius! is worth 
Of preſent death. — 
. Therefore, lay hold of him; 
Bear him to the rock Farpeian, and from thence 
Into deſtruction caſt him. 


Brac: - | AEdiles, ſeize | him. 
Ci. Yield, Marcius, yield, Nh i 
Men. Hear me one e wor . 


Beſeech you, tribunes, hear me but a word. 

Edt. Peace, peace. 

Men. Be that you ſeem, truly your country” 5 friend, 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
'Thus violently redreſs. 1 

Bra. Sit, thoſe cold ways, | 
That {-em like prudent helps, are very poiſonouss 
Where the diſeaſe is violent: —Lay hands upon him, | 
And bear him to the rock. 
„%%% To No; I'll die here, 


[ Drawing Br fund. ; 


There: s ſome among you have beheld me fighting; 
Come, try upon yourlelves what you have ſecn me. 


Men. Down with that word; ;— Tribunes, withdraw a 


: 2 "Ka 


while, 


read: e very poiſons. Joux son- 


4 


, 
ES NS te hore onons 


— — — 


r 825 u- 


| to get Coriotanus away. —In the preceding page he lays, 


12 COKRKEAqTULANU 


Bru, Lay hands upon him. 
Men. Help, help Marcius! help, 


* ou that be noble; help Ms young, and old! 


Ct, Down with him, down with him! 
e this mutiny, the Tribunes, the Adiles, ard the 2 
"Are beat in, 
Men. Go, get you to your houſe; be gone, away, 
By will be naught elſe. 
Heu. l 750 gone. 
Gr. Stand faſt ;® 


We have as many friends as enemies. 


Men. Shall it be put to that ? 
1. Hen. The gods forbid! 


I pr'ythee, noble friend, home to hy houſe; "i 
Leave us to cure this cauſe. 


Men. | For- tis a fore d upon us, 


' You cannot tent yourſelf: Begone, beſeech you. 


Com. Come, fir, along with us. 

Cor. T would they were barbarians, (as they are, | 
Though i in Rome litter d,) not Romans, (as they are not, 
Though calv'd i! the porch o* the Capitol,)— 

Mere Be gone; 5 


2m 5 O14 copy—Com. Stand faſt; &c. ] This ſpeech certainly ſhould 
be given to Coriclanus ; for all his friends perſuade him to retire, So, 


> Cominius pre ſer tly after: . 


6 Come, fir, along w. th 0%? WanrBURTON, 


7 The two laſt impert' nent "words, which defi {troy the meaſure 3 are an 


| apparent interpolation. STEEVENS. 


8 The beginning of this ſpeech, [artributedin the old copy to Ria F. 
I am perſuaded, ſhould be given to Loriolanus. The latter part only 
55 belongs to Menenius: | 


& Be gone | | 
6 Put not your thy rage,” c. Trawntrr; 
4 have divided this 4 eech according to Mr. Tyrwhitt' s direction. 
Si EE VERS. 
The word, "EPs certainly belongs! to ; Me nenius, who was very anx10us 
& Go, get you to your houſe 5 begone, aw age 
1 in a few lines after, he repeats the ſame veſts 
e Pray ycuy be gone: 
« Til try whether my old wit be. in requeſt 
6% With thoſe taat have but little; M. Mason, 


Put 


n . 


W tt... nod aa 


CORIOLANUS.. 513 
Put not your worthy rage into your tongue; | 
One time will owe another, 9 


Cor. On fair ground, 
I could beat forty of them. 
Men. I could myfelf 


Take up a brace of the beſt of them; yea, the two tribunes, 
Cam. But now tis odds beyond arithmetick; 
And manhood is call'd foolery, when it ſtands 
Againſt a falling fabrick.— Will you hence, 
Before the tag return !2 whoſe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 
What they are us d to bear. 
, wy Pray you, be gone: 
I'll ery whether r my old wit be in requeſt _ | 
With thoſe that have but little; ; this mutt be pateh'd 
With cloth of awd colour. 
Com, Nay, come away, 
1 [Exennt CorloLaxus, ComInius, ard Others, 
1. Pat. This man has marr'd his fortune. 
Men, His nature is too noble for the world : 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, | 
Or Jove for his power to thunder. His heart's his mouth: 138 
What his breaſt forges, that his tongue muſt vent; 
And, being angry, does forget that ever . 
He heard the name of death. IA noiſe within 
| Here $ goodly work! | | 
4: Fat; 


3:1 3 not whether to be in this place 1 means to P. Heß by right, or 
to be ind:bied. Either ſenſe may be admitted. One time, in which the 
| people are ſeditious, will give us Pporber in ſome other time: Or, this tim * 
of the people's predominance will run them in debt: that is, will lay thein 
open to the law, and expole them hereatrer to more ſervile lubjection, 
| | JonxsOx, 
I believe Menenius means, This time Will de us one more or- 
tunate.“ It is a common expreſſion to ſay, „ This day is Fours, the 
next may be mine.“ M. MasoN. | 
The meaning ſeems to be, One time will compenſite t for another. 
Oar time of triumph will come hereafter ; time will de in our debt, will 
we us a good turn, for our pretent diſgrace. Let us truſt to futurity. | 
MAL or Fs 
2 The loweſt and moſt deſpicable of the es are till denominated 
by thoſe a little above the m, Tag) rags and bobiail, Jouns0N. 
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„ CORIOLANUS. 2 


*. Pat... pan they were a-bed! 
Men. I would they were in Tiber! —— What, the 
vengeance, _ 8 
Could he not ſpeak them fair ? 


Re-vinter Bx UTU tad | 81 c INIUS, With the rabble, 


= Where 1s the viper, 


| z That would depopulate the city, and 


Be every man himſclt? 
"SID You worthy tribunes.— 
Sic. Ile ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 


With rigorous hands; he hath reſiſted law, 

And there fore law hall ſcorn him further trial 

Tan the ſeverity of the publick power, 
Which he ſo ſets at nought, 


ft. Cit. | He ſhall well know, 


"THz noble t tribunes are the people $ OUR 
And we their hand, 


ä © BI ſhall, butt on't. 

. [Several Speak together, 
M „ | Sir. | 
F Pence. 


Men. Do not cry, havock, 4 where you ſhould but hunt 


. With modeſt warrant, 


„ „„ 5 comes t, chat you 


5 Hare holp to make tins reſcue ? 


M 2 


3 1. e. "DE not give the Eval for unlimited laughter, c. STEEVENS. 
To: oy ba 8 Te Wa s I believe, originally a ſporting phraſe, from hafec, 


which in S:xon fign: fes a He It was afterwards uſed in war. So, in! 


King Jebn: | 


8 Cry Barock, kings, 


8 And in of 1 Liu. Coe) ar; 


Cry awc k, and let flip the . of war,” | | 
5 Wee to 9 5 e been the ſignal for general laughter, and is expreſs!y 
fortid in The Ordinances des Buttailles, 9 R. ii. art. 10; | 
$8 Item, que nul foit fi Hardy de crier Havok tur peine avoir la teſt 


7 coupe.“ 


The ſecond 1 of the 8 FEED ems to have been fatal to 


| Bardolph. It was death even to touch the pix of little price. 


« Item, gue nul ſoit fi hardy de toucher le corps de noſtre Seigneur, ni 145 


vueſſel en quel il eſt, ſar pe yne d eitre trainez & pendu, & l teſte avoir Coupe.” 4 


NMS. Colter New D. VI. TIIVnzZ z. 


4 


CORIOLANUS. VV 
Men, Hear me ſpeak : — 


As I do know the conſul's worthineſs, 


, 


So can I name his faults !— 


Sic. N otiful [what conſul ? 
Men. The ont Coriolanus. | 
A He a conſul 


_ Cit. No, no, no, no, no. 

Men. If, by the tribunes' leave, 104 yours, © 9001 people, 
J may be heard, I'd crave a word or two; 
The which ſhall turn you to no further harm, 


; Than ſo much loſs of time, 


Sic. 5 | | Speak briefly then ; 3 | 


For we are peremptory, to deſpatch 


This viperous traitor : to eject him hence, 


Were but one danger ; and, to keep him here, 
Our certain death; therefore, i it 1s decreed, 
He dies to-night. 


Men. Now the Soc 704 8 fort Mid, 
That our renowned Rome, whoſe gratitude. | 
Towards her deſerved children 5 is enroll'd 
In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her own! 

Sic. He's a diſ-aſe, that muſt be cut aw: ay. 

| Men, O, he's a limb; that has but a dilea'e .C 
Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, euſy. 
What has he done to Rome, that's wor: hy death? 
Killing our enemies? The blood he hath 1 t, 


| (Which, I dare vouch, is more than that he hath: 


By many an ounce,) he dropp'd it for his country "Ia 
And, what is left, to loſe it by his country, 


| Were to us all, that do't, and ſuffer it, 
A brand to the end TY the world. 


ä N | This is clean bam. 5 
5 15 | Bras 


5 Dorsel for defer ng. 1 de! iebred for deligbting, in \ Orhe; 7 J 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 1 — MALONE, | 

i. e. Awry. So Cotgrave interprets, Tout wa a conc reit. A gos 

e zam. Hence a cambrel for a crooked ſtick, or the bed in a horie' 3 


6; 


binder leg. WaRRUR TON. 


The Wach word for crooked | i2 kam; and wn n. Enuuymian, 1 507, 18 
; 2 7 [4 0 
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516 c ORIOLAN us. 


Bru. Merely awry: 5 When he did love his country, 


5 It honour'd him. 


Mien. 5 The ſervice of the foot 


Peing once gangren'd, is not then e 


For what before i it was bs 
_ we'll hear no more: 
Purſue him to his houſe, and pluck him thence ; 


Left his infection, being of catching nature, 


Spread further, | 
Men. One wood more, one word, 
This tiger-footed rage, when it hall find 


Ihe harm of unſcann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
__ Tieleaden pounds to his heels. Proceed by paid, 
| Leſt parties (as he is belov'd) break out, 

And ſack great Rome with Romans, 


Im. | 555 were ſo 
| 5 e Hie, 


the following paſſage : ee « But timely, madam, ercoks that tree that will be : 
a d camock, and young it pricks that will be a thorn, 3 1 8 


e in Sappho and Phao, 1591: 
„ Camecks muſt be bowed with flight not rength; 1 
Vulgar pronunciation has corrupted clean kam into Kim lan, and this 


| corruption is preſerved in that great repoſitory of ancient t vulgariſms, . 


Arab en tranſlation of Virgil, 1582: 
„ Scinditur incertum ſtudia in contraria 3 * | 
. The wavering commons in &ym lan lectes are haled 48 
STEEVENS. 
In the old tranſlation of Guſman de Alfarache the words kim, kam, occur 
ſeveral times. Amongſt others, take the following inſtance: © All goes 


« topſie turvy; all kim, Kam; all is tricks and devices: all riddles and 
unknown myſteries,” P. 100. REev. 


= 7 Merely are] i. e. abſolutely. STE EVI NS. 
S Nothing can be more evident, than that this could never be ſaid by 


Coriolinus 8 apologiſt, and that it was ſaid by one of the tribunes 3 Lhave 
therefore given it to Sicinius. WAR BURTON. | 


I have 1eftor'd it to Menenius, placing an interrogation point at the 
concluſion of the ſpeech. Mr. Malone, conſidering. it as an impertec: 


| 8 gives it thus: 


For what before it vas ;— STEEVENS. 


V ou e ſays Menenius, that being diſeaſed, he muſt by cut. away 8 


According then to your argument, the foot, being once gangrened, is not 
to be reſpected for what it was before it was angrened, i Is this juſt ? ? 
Menenius would have added, if the tribune had not interrupted him? and 


indeed, without any ſuch addition, from his Rate of the argument theſe 


words were ungerRood, MAL 0N E. 


0 

] 
7” 
2 
WE 


CORTOLA N:-U:S 917 9 
dir. What do ye talk? = | i 
| Have we not had a taſte of his obedience ? 7 | 4 | 
| Our ædiles ſmote ? ourſelves reſiſted? - Come :— | | | 
Men. Conſider this ;—He has been bred i the wars 1 
Since he could draw a ſword, and is ill ſchool'd | 79 
In boulted language; meal and bran together 
Ile throws without diſtinction. Give me leave, 
I'll go to him, and undertake to bring him 
Where he ſhall anſwer, by a lawful form, 
(In peace) to his utmoſt peril, 
a Noble tüte 
It is the humane way: the other courſe 
Will prove too bloody; and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning. 
„„ Noble Menenius, | "wed 
he you then as the people's officer. 4 
5 Matters, lay down your weapons. — an 
D., So not home. 
Sic. Meet on i the market-place : :— We'll attend you there 2 
Where, it you bring not Marcus, we ell 19 95 
In our firſt N | 


Men. I'll being him to YOu t=— 
Let me deſire your company. to the Senators, ] He mult 
come, ES 
On what is worſt will follow. _ | 
Jo Sette Pray you, let's to o him, [Exeant, 
13 E N E. II. l 
4 Room itt Coriolanus 8 Hoſes ö 


; Enter CorlOLANUS, aud Patricians. | 


Let them pull all about mine ears; preſent me 
Des P oa the wheel, orat wild norſes' heels; 0 


Or 


. 
1 — 


Neither of theſe puniſhments was known at Rome. Shakſpeare had —_ 
Probably read or neard in his youth that Balthazar de Gerrard, who aſſaſſi- : 
nated William prince of Orange in 1584, was torn to pieces Sr wild horſes; 
as Nicholas de Salye do had been not long betore, for conſpiring to take away 
the ue e of that gallant prince. | | eee 

| | When oF 


. Or Yr pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, N 
That the precipitation might down ſtre ch 


Below the beam of ſight, yet will 1 ſtill 
. thus to them, 


Ener voruuvia. 


Is Par. J the noblere.. 
Cor. I muſe, my mother 
Poss not approve me further, who was wont 

To call them woollen vaſſals, things created 

To buy and fell with groats; to ſhow bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be {till, and 8 
M hen one but of my ordinance 3 itood u 


| To ſpeak of peace, or war, | talk of you; [To Vorvuxias 


Why did you wiſh me milder? Would you haye me 
Falſe to my nature ? Rather ſay, L Play. 
| The man Iam.+.--- 
Pal. ©. O,fir, fr, fir, 
1 would have had you put your power well on, 
| Before 78 ha worn It out, 
When 1 wrote this note, 1 cal which Tullus Hoſt nas inflicte d 
5 on Mettius Lane for deſerting the Roman ſtandard, had 80 my 
| "4 Haud proc al inde cite Metium in diverfa quadrige 
% Dftv/crant, (at tu diftis, Albane, maneres,) 
% Raplabatque viri mendacis viſcera Tullus | 
0 Per ſylvam ; 3 et ſpark rorabant ſanguine vepres . 
| En. VIII. ha; | 
| 8 as Shake ſpeare has coupled this ſpecies of puniſhment with 
another that certainly was unknown to ancient Rome, it is highly pro dable 
that he was not apprized of the ſtory of Mettius Suffetius, and that in this 


zs in various other inftances, the practice of his own time was in his 


| thoughts: (for in 1594 John Chaſtel had been thus executed in France r 
attempting to aſſaſſinate Henry the Fourth: :) more eſpecially as we know | 
from the teſtimony of Livy (Lib. I. xxviii.) that this cruel capital puniſh- 
ment was never inflicted from the beginning to the end of the e 
5 Except in this ſingle inſtance. MALoNE. 0 
2 That is, I wonder, I am at a 4%. | Jonnnon. 
3 — wy erdinance-—] My rank, JonnsoN. | | 
+4 Sir Thomas Hanmer ſupplies the defect 1 in tis line, very judicioully 
in my opinion, by reading: 
Truly the man J am. 
. is ur 7 t * in the precin line, rz, : 


—— 
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Cor. | | Let 90,5 5 | 
Vol. You might have been enough the man you are, 
With ſtriving leſs to be ſo: Leſſer had been 

The thwartings of your difpoſitions,® if 
You had not ſhow'd them how you were diſpos d 
Ere they lack 'd power to croſs you" 

. Let them 

Vol. Ay, and burn too. 

Enter MEN ENIUsS, and Seiten 


Mer. Come, come, you have been too rough, ſomething 


too rough; 
You muſt return, and mend it, 
Fo Sette © "There's no remedy ; 
- Unleſs, by not ſo doing, our good city 
| Cleave i in the midſt, and periſh. 
e „ ee. be counſeld: 
I have a arr as little apt as yours, | 
But yet a brain, that leads my uſe of anger, 
\ To better vantage, 
es + Well ſaid, noble woman: 
Be fore he ſhould thus p tO the her but that 
The violent fit o' the time craves it as phy tick 


he „ copies exhi bit it: 
Ihe things of your aiſp>Rtions, 


A few letters replac'd, that by fume carelefſnefs dr :opp'd out, reſtore us 55 


the Poct's genuine reading: 
| The thwutings of your df Miene THEOBALD, 
Mr. T beobald only Iinproved on Mr, Rowe's core * JN 
The things that thwwzrt your Giſpolitions, ALONE. 


N B. fore be ſhould thus tech io the herd | {Olde ons to the heart. | 


But how did oriolanus ito;/p to his Hearse? H rather, as we vulgarly 

Exp?! {s it, made his proud heart ſtoop to the necefliry of the times, I am 

| perſuaded, my emendation gives the true reading. S0 by fore in this pays 
Are their; -our herd 2” THEOBAL De - 


Mr. Theobald's co Qure! is con firms d by a palluge, in which Coriclanus 


thus deſcribes he peopte: | 
% You ſhames of Rome | you herd 5 25 
Herd Was ee lpelt pgards Hene 0 brari wy into the old copy. 


Matten | 


FO ö; © 
5 Here again Sir Thomas Hanmer, with ſufficient propriety, reads _ 
Why, let it go. Mr. Ritfon would complete the meaſure with a ſimilar 
Expreſſion, which occurs in Of, Let it goal.” Too many of the 
reh ies in this and other "plays of Shakſpeare, are apparently mutilated, 
ee 


12a... CORIOLANUS, 
For the whole ſtate, I would put mine armour on, 
Which I can ſcarcely bear, 


Cor. What muſt Ido? . 
Men. Return to the tribunes. 
Cor. 5 | Well, | 


W hat then ? what then? 


Men. Repent what you have ſpoke, 
Cor. For them A cannot do it to the . 


Muſt I then do' t to them? 


1 | Pou are too abſolute; ; 


Tbouggh therein you can never be too noble, 

| But when extremities ſpeak.® I have heard you lay, 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, | 
I' the war do grow together: Grant that, and tell me, 


In peace, what each of them by th' other loſe, 


That they I] not there, 


Oo, - Tom, tuſn! 
Men. 8 5 „ al e 
Vol. If it be honour, i in your wars, to tide | 


The ſame you are not, (which, for your beſt ends, 
You adont your policy,) how is it leſs, or worſe, 


That it ſhall hold companionſhip in peace 


With honour, as in war; ſince that to both 
It ſtands in like requeſt? 


Cor. | Why force you 9 this * 
Vol. Becauſe that now it lies you on to ſpeak 


To the people; not by your own inſtruction, 
Nor by the matter which your heart prompts you to, 
But with ſuch words that are but roted in 

Your tongue, though but baſtards, and ſy Hables 
Ot no allowance, to your boſom's truth. 

: Now, this no more dilhonours you: at all, 


s Except | in 1 cafes of urgent neceffity, when your reſolute and noble 


55 e however commendable at other times, ought to yield to the occaſion, 


Mares, 
9 Why urge you. Jounson. 


2 Tread: of no alliance 3" therefore” baſtards, Yet alloabance may | 
Well enough ſtand, as meaning ral rights tabliſhed rank, or fettied 
autbority. Jouxsox. | 


Ailexvance is certainly right. 90 in 9 At I. ſc. ia 
„ his pilot | 


„Of very expert and approv'd allowance,” WHT SITS © | Vp 


Fhan 1 
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han to take in a towns with gentle words, e 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune, and 
The hazard of much blood. — 
J would diſſemble with my nature, where 
My fortunes, and my friends, at ſtake, requir'd, 
| ſhould do ſo in honour : I am in this, | 
Your wife, your ſon, theſe ſenators, the nobles ; 
And you 4 will rather ſhow our general lowts5 
tlow you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon them, 
For the inheritance of their lor es, and ſafeguard 
Of what that want ' might ruin. 
Men. Noble lady! 
Come, go wit * us; ſpeak fair: you may ſalve ſo, 
Not what 7 is dangerous preſent, but the loſs 
Of what is paſt. 


IL I pr'ythee now, my ſon, 
” Go to them, with this bonnet i in thy hand; 8 
| And 


De. Johnſons amendment, however, is countenanced by an expreiſion 


in The Teming of a Shrew, where Petruchio's ſtirrups are ſaid to be «of 


10 end 7 ITELVENS: 
1 at firſt was pleaſed with Dr, Johnſon? 8 rooted emendation, becauſe 


« of no allowance, i. e. approbation, to your boſom's truth,“ appeared to 
me unintelligible. But el/zwwarce has no connection with the ſubſequent 


words, eto your boſom's truth.“ The conſtruction is—though but, 
baitards to your boſom's truth, rot the lawful iſſue of your beart. The 


words, © and ſyllables of no allowance, are but in oppoſiti ion with baſtards, 


and are as it were parenthetical, MALONE. 

3 'To ſabdue or deſtroy. MALONE. 

+ Volumnia is perſuading Coriolanus that he ought to Ratter the People, 
as the general fortune was at ſtake; ard (avs, that in this advice, the ſpeaks 
as his wife, as his ſon; as the ſenate and body of the patricians; who were 
in ſome meaſure link'd to his conduct. WARBURTON, | 

| rather think the meaning is, 1 am in their condition, I am at flake, 
together with your auf, yer ur n. JoyNxs0N.. 1 e 

Jam in this, means, 1 am in this predicament. M. Mason. 

i think the meaning is, In this advicz, in exhorting you to act thus, 


1 ſpe ak not only as your mother, but hy your 9 — your on &C. all of 
Wiom are at ſtake. MA LON E > 


Our comes on clo o JOHNSON. 

6 The vant ol then Joes, Jeux. | | 

In this place % ſeems to ſignify not only. Jounsox. 

* Sureiy our author Wrote with iy bonnet in thy hand; for Fe cannct 


{uppoie that he intended that Volumnia ſhould either cls or take off 


time bonnet which he has given to Coriolanus. MALONEs. 


When | 


gz CO RIO IAN Us. 
And thus far having ſtretch'd it, {here be with them, 
Thy knee buſſing the ſtones, (for! in ſuch bufinefs 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears,) waving thy head, 

Which often, thus, correcting thy ſtout heart, 9 


Now 
When Volumnia ſays “ this bonnet,” ſhe mzy be ſuppoled to point at 
it, without any attempt to touch it, or take it off, SEE 2 
But do any of the ancient or modern maſters of elocudlon prefcribe the 
wavirg the bead, when they treat of action? Or how docs the waving of 
the head correct the ſtoutneſs of the heart, or evidence humility ? Or, 
laſtly, where is the ſenſe or grammar of theſe words, Nhichoften, tbut, &c ? 
The ſe queſtions are ſufficient to ſhow that the lines are corrupt. I would 
tead therefore: 
— Wevirg thy hand, | 
Which ſoften thus, correcting thy 2 heart, 


This is a very proper precept of action tuiting the occaſion z Wave thy 


5 aach ſays ſhe, and ſoften the action of it thus, — then ſtrike upon thy 


| breaſt, and by tha: action ſhow the people thou hat corrected thy trout 
Heart, All here is fine and proper. WAREHURTON 
The correction is ingenious, yet I think it not right; Head or hand is 
indifferent. The hard is raved to gain attention; the bead is ſhaken jn 
7 token of ſorrow. The word wave ſuits Wrter to the hand; but in conſider- 


ing the author's language, too much ſtfeſs muſt not be laid on propriety, 
h the copies. I would read thus: 


— waving thy bead, 
Wich often, thus, correcting thy flout heart, 
That is, ſha ing thy head, and feriking thy breaſts The alteration 19 
fight, and the geſture recommended not improper. Jonxs SON, 
| Shakipeare uſes the ſame expreſſion in Hamlet: | 
And thrice his head waving thus, up and down,” Srrrxvrxs. 


a have ſometimes thought that this paſlage might he have Koos 
t us: 


— waving thy head, 
(Which humble thus ,) correting thy out hearts. 
Now Hellen d as the riveſt mulberry. TynwHiTT. 
| As there is no verb in this patTage as it ſtande, ſome amendment muſt be 
made, to make it intelligible; and that which I Oo. propoſe, is to read þ:70 
inſtead of now, which is clearly the right reali g. M. Magons 
I am perſuaded theſe lines are printed exaGtly a the author wrote them, 
a ſimila kind of phraſeology being found in his other plays. Vpbich, &c. 
is the abſ ute caſe, and is |» be underſtood as if he had written I. often, Ke 
This mode of spe sh , though not fuch as we Mould now uſe, having 
deen uſed br she i; are, any emendation of this conteſted paſſage becomes 
_ unneceſſary, Nor is this kind of phraſeology peculiar to our author. 
Mr. M. Maſon ſays, that there is no verb in the ſentence, aud therefore 
L it muſt be corrupt. The verb is Ee, and the ee not more 8 
| 12 
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Now humble, as the ripeſt mulberry _ 
That will not hold the handling: Or, ſay to thern 5 
Thou art their ſoldier, and being bred in broils, 
Halt not the ſoft way, which, thou doſt confeſs, 
Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, 
In aſking their good loves; but thou wilt frame 
Thyſelf, forſooth, hereafter theirs, ſo far 
As thou haſt power and perſon, 
Memes © © | This but done, 

Even as ſhe ſpeaks, why, all their hearts were yours: * 
For they have pardons, being aſk'd, as free 
As words to little purpoſe. 

Ful. Pr'ythce now, 
Go, and be ral'd ; although, I know, thou had' ſt rather. 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf, 
I han fatter him i in a Bower. Hcre i 1s Comintus, 


Enter 


than many others in theſe plays. Go to the people, favs Volumnla, and 


appt ar before them in a ſupplicating attitude, — with thy bonnet in thy 
hand, thy knees on the groun4, (for in ſuch c \ſes action is r10quence, &c.) 
waving thy head; it, by its frequent bendings, (ſuch, as th:ſe that I now 


make,) ſubduing thy {tout h-art, which now thould be as humb'e as the 
ripeſt mulberry ; or, if th-ſe ſilent geſtures of ſupplication do not move 
them, add words, and ſay to them, &c. 

Who: ver has ſeen a player ſupplicating to be h ard by the audience, when 


a tumult, from whatever cauſe, has ar:f-n in a tha tre, . w |) perfectly fee! 5 


the force of the words Waving thy Fead.““ 
No emendation whatever appears to me to be nec ſlary in theſe lines: 
MALONE« 
2 This fruit when thoroughly ripe, drops f. from .he tree, STEVENS. 
AEſchylus (as appears from a fragment of hs GEN yn EXTOPOE 


 ATTPA, preſerved by Athen ran ib, 11.) ſays of Hector that he was 


| otter than mulberries. | 
"Avnp d' E:8::O- . mor rabrip > wipmue MusGRAVE. 
Even . , why, all their hearts auere yours 5] ih word all was 
ſupplicd by Sir Thomas Hanmer to remedy the apparent detect, | this line. 
I am not ſure, however, that we might not better read, as Mr, Ritſon 
Propoſes: : 8 


+ A bower } 1s the ancient term for a chamber, So, Spenter, Prothalame 
ſt. 8. ſpeaking of The Temple : 5 WE 
Where now the ſtudious lawyers 3 their boner," | 
Sce alſo Chae rod Kc. pallim. 8 rEEVunRSs. = 


2 — 


Even as he ſpeaks 3 it, evhy their hear ts were yours» STEEVENSs 


— 


$24 CORIOLANUS. 

| Dh Emer Cominivs. | 
Com. T have been i the mark et. place: and, fir, tis ir 
You make ſtrong party, or defend vourſelf 
By calmneſs, or by abſence ; all's in anger. 


Men. Only fair ſpeech. 


Com. | I think, "twill ſerve, if be 
Can thereto frame his ſpirit, 
Vol. He mult, ind will: — 


Pr'ythee, now, ſay, you will, and go about it. 
Cor, Muſt I go ſhow them my unbarb'd ſconce ?5 Mutt I 
With my baſe tongue, give to my noble heart 
A lie, that i: muff bear? Well, Iwill do't: 
Vet were there but this ſingle piot® to loſe, 
This mould of Marcius, they to dui ſhould grind it, 
And throw it againſt the wind.— To the market-place: — 


Jou have put me now to ſuch a part, which never 
I ſhall diſcharge to the Hie. 


"> | OCome, come, we 1 prompt you, 


Fel. I pr') 'thee now, ſweet ſon; as thou halt laid, 
My praiſes Side thee firlt a ſoldier, to, 
To have my praiſe for this, perform a part 


| Thou haſt not done before. 

„„ —- Well, 1 mus dot: 
Away, my diſpoſition, and Fa me _ 
OMe 
5 The fuppliants of the people uſed to preſent themſelves to them in 

ſordid and neglected dr: files. Jon NSN. 

In the times of chivalry, when a horſe was fully N and ac cout ed for 
the encounter, he was ſaid to be barbed ; prob bly from the old word barbe 
which Chaucer uſes for a veil or covering. Haw KI s. 

Unbarbed ſeance is untrimm'd or oa. n head. LO ears. a man, was to 
ſhave him. | 

To barbe the field was to cut the corn. | 

But (ſays Dean Milles, in his comment on The Pfade. vb: p. 2 215.) 


% would that appears ce [of being 2 0a 4 have b-en particular at Rom? 
in the time of Coriolius ? Eye cy 082, but the Dean, underſtands that 


Shakſpeare gives to all countries the faſhi jons of his own. 


Unbarbed may, however, bear the ſignification which the late Mr. 


Hawkins would affix to it. STEEVENS. 
© i. e. piece, portion; spplied to a piece of earth, and here elegant! 
transferred to the body, carcaſe, WARBURTON. 


7 Our author is ſtill thinking of his theatre, Cominius has Joſt Cid, 


| Come, come, we'll prompr you. MALONE. 


CORITO LAN: US. | 

Some harlot's ſpirit ! My throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
That babies Julls aſleep ! The ſmiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks ;5 and ſchoolboys' tears take up 
The glaſſes of my fight ! 1A beggar' s tongue 
Make motion through my lips; and my arm'd knees, 
Who bow'd but in my ftirrop, bend like his 
That bath receiv'd an alms I will not do't: 
Leſt I furceaſe to honour mine own truth,“ 
Aud, by my body's action, teach my mind 
A moſt inherent baſeneſs. | 

Fol. Hg At thy choice then; 
To beg of thee, it is my more diſh :0nouTr, 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous ftoutneſs ;7 fot i mock at death 
With as big! heart as thou. Do as thou liſt. 

Thy valiantneſs was mine, , thou ſuck it from me z 
But owes thy price thyſelf. 
| 3 Pra ay, be content; 
Mother, I am going to the market- place; 

Chide me no more. I'll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home beloy d 
Of all the trades in Rome, Look, I am going: 
Commend me to my wife. I'Il return conful ; 

Or never trult to what my tongue can do 
I' the way of flattery, further. | 

Fel. Do your will, rei. 
Com. Away, the tribunes do attend YOu ; arm | yourſelf 
To anſwer mildly ; for they are prepar'd 

With accuſations, as I hear, more ſtrong | 
Than are upon you FI 
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+ Which played i in concert with my 15885 Jonxsox. | 
5 To tent is to take bp rae,  Jounson. „ 
© Thavrwy de dg b1TKUIE GRIT. Pythagoras. Jouxsox. | 


7 This is obſcure. Perhaps, ſhe means, Go, do thy worſt 5 tet 105 © 
rather feel the utmoſt extremity that thy ride can bring upon us, 1. Lan live 
thus in 7 fear of thy dangerous obſtinacy, JOHNSON, 


* — ce E i To OWNs. REED. | 


5 26 CORIOLANUS. 
Cor. The word is, mildly Pray you, let us go: . 
Let them accuſe me by invention, 1 
Will auſw er in mine honour, 


If! ſay, fine, cry fue; if death, cry death; | 
Inſiſting on the old prerogative | 
| And N Ty wy ruth“ o' the cauſe.* 


9 —— envy 41 i. e. malice, hatred, | STEZVENT. 


Men, Ay, but mildly, | EF 
Ce. Well, mildly be it then; 1 Leut. 
SCE N E III. 1 
The fame. The Forum, pr = 3 | 
Eater Sicixius and Brutus. 
Bm. In this point charge him home, that he affects a 
. "Tyrannical power: If he evade us there, < 
5 _ Enforce him with his envyꝰ to the people; 5 
1 And that the ſpoil, got on the e * 
% | Was nel er r diitributed.— 3 
F 1 5 | Fuer an Adile, F 
1 Wbat, wil he come ? 2 
j . He" 8 coming. 
is Der. ” How acermpaiied 
| A. With” old enen and thoſe ſenators 8 
9 That alw oy favour'd him, 5 
bal Sic. | Have you a catalogue 5 
Fl Of all the voices 5 we have procur d, | G 4 
94 Set down by the poll? cha 
4 = - as SY have; 'tis 3 here. exp 
1 Sic. Have you collected them by tribes ? | 
1 l I have. 
1 , Aſſemble preſentiy the S's hither 8. 
| And when they here me ſay, It /all be ſo 7 
* I the right and ftrength o o the communs, be it either | ; 
4 For death, for fine, or baniſhment, then let them, page 


f 1 = This! 15 not very eaſily underſtood, We might read; 
1 i — Cr che az 0 the cauſe, Jonx son. 
| 1 


* —_— 


ks 


Put him to chokes ſtraight : . He bath been us 4d | 


CORIOLANUS, 


Kd. Rc 1 hall inform them, 
. Bru. And w ben boch time they have begun to ry. 


Let them not cenſe, but with a din confus 4 
Enforce th o preſent execution 


Of what we chance to ſentence. 
Aa. Very well. 
Sic. Make wk be long, and ready for this hint, 


When we ſhall hap to giv't them. 


Bru, -- | | Go about i it.— 
[ Exit File, 


Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 


Of contradiction: Being once chat'd, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temperance : then he ſpeaks 


What's in his heart; and that is there, which looks 


i With us £0 break his neck.“ 


Enter ContoLanus, Men 6b Se Senators, 


aud Patricians, 


Sic. wel, here he comes. 


N Calmly, 1 ao beſeech YOU, 
Cor. Ay, a8 an n ofller, that for the pooreſt piece 


Will 


As 1 cannot underſtand this paſſage. as it is pointed, ! mould ſuppoſe 


that the ſpeeches ſhould be thus Gyigedy and wen it Will YO: 20 | 


explanation, 


Sic. Infilting on the old prerogative 
And power. 
Ad. In the truth of the cauſe 

I ſhall inform them. 


That is, I will explain the matter to them fully, M. Magon, 
3 Our poet ſeems to have taken ſeveral of his images from the old 


| pageants. In the new edition of Leland's Calectanca, Vol IV. p. 190, 


the virtue temperance is repreſented “ holding in hyr haond a bt of an 


 borſe.”” ToL LE x. 


Mr. Tollet might have added, that both in painting and ſculpture the 
bit is the eſtabliſhed ſymboh of this virtue, HENLEY. 


4 To book is to avait or expect. The ſenſe I believe is, V bat be Ki in 


i beart 11 waiting there zo Felp us to break bis neck. JonNsov. 


The tribune rather ſeems to mean The ſentiments of Coriolanus's 


heart are our coadjutors, and lock to have their . in promoting bis 


ee STEEVEN 8. 
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FFC 
Will bear the knave by the volume. 5—The ere gods 
Keep Rome in ſafety, and ime chairs of juſtice 


Supply'd with worthy men! plant love among us! 
Throng our large temples with the ſhows of Pane, 
And not our ſtreets with war! 
1, Sen. Amen, amen! ! 
"WO A noble wiſh, ” 


| Re-enter Adile, b Citizens. 


Sic. Draw near, ye people. 
Ad. Lift to your tribunes; audience: Peace, I ſay, 
Cr. Firſt, hear me ſpeak. 
Both Tri, Well, Tos, — Peace, ho." 
Cor. Shall I be charg'd no further than this 9 ? 


Muſt all determine here? 


. e demand, 


If yc. ſubmit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content : 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure for ſuch faults 


As ſhall be prov'd | upon you | 75 


"Core am content, 
Men. Lo, citizens, he ſays, he i is content: 
T he warlike ſervice he has done, conſider ; 


Think 


5 i. e. would bear being called a Knave as often as would fill out 14 


5 volume. STEEVENS 


The old copy b We ſhould read: 
Throng our large temples 


The other is rank nonſenſe. WARBURTON. 


The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. | 
The heros of peace are multitudes of people peaceably hes, either 


to hear the determination of cauſes, or for other purpoſes of c' vil govern- 
ment. MALONE. | 


The real ſhowws of peace among the 8 che olivebranch and 


caduceus; but I queſtion if our author, on the preſent occaſion, had 50 
determinate idea annexed to his words. Mr. Malone's ſuppoſition, ho- 


ever, can hardly be right; becauſe the „ temples” (i, e. thoſe of the 


gods, ) were never uſed for the determination of civil cauſes, &c. 1 
| ſuch purpoſes the Senate and the Forum were appropriated. The ten! 

indeed might be thronged with people 2 met to thank the 804g for 
return of peace. STEEVENS. 

Mell, ſay. — Peace, ho.) As the metre is 5 here defeCtive, v we mighc 


ſuppols our author to have written: 
| 11 Ir; fay on. Peace, ho. STEEVENS. | 
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Think on the wounds his body bears, which ſhow 
Like graves i' the holy churchyard, 2: 

Con Scratches with briars, 
Scars to move laughter only. | 

Men. Conſider further, 


That when he ſpeaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a ſoldier: Do not take 
His rovgher accents for malicious ſounds, 
But, as I ſay, ſuch as become a ſoldier, 
Rather than envy you.“ 
Com. Well, well, no more. 
Cor. What 1s the matter, 
That being paſs'd for conſul with full voice, 
J am fo diſhonour'd, that the very hour 
You take it off again! 
Sic. | Anſwer to us. 
Cor. Say then: *tis true, I ought ſo. 
Sic. We charge you, that you have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all feaſon' s \ office and to u ind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical; 


For which, you are a traitor to the people, 
Cr. How! Traitor ? 


Men, | Nay; temperately: Vour promiſe, 
Cor, The fires i the loweſt hell fold in the people ! 

Call me their traitor Thou injurious tribune! 

Within thine eyes fat twenty thouſand deaths, 

In thy hands elutch'd3 as many millions, in 

Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would ſay, 


hou lieſt, unto thee, with a voice as s free 
As J do Pay the gods. 


5 His gh accents are the harſh terms that he uſes. Maron k. 
? Envy is here taken at large for mal:gnity or 111 intention. 


| Jux Sox. 
According to the conſtr uAtion of the ſents 2nce, en wy is . uled. as 


a verb, and 8 znifies to injure. M. MAsON. 
Rather than import iil-will to you, MaArLone, 


All office eſtubliſped and ſetiled by time, and made i to. the 
people by Jong uſe, Jon xsOoN. 


—— celutelod ==] J. e. graſp'd, Sritenn 
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530 CORIOLANUS. 


Sic. | Mark you this, people ? 


. To: the rock with him; to the Wei with him! 
Sie. 


Peace 
We need not put new matter to his charge: 
What you have ſeen him do, and heard him ſpeak, 
Peating your officers, curſing yourſelves, 
Oppoſing laws with ſtrokes, and here defying _ 
Thoſe whoſe great power muſt try him; even this, 
So criminal, and in ſuch capital kind, 
Deſerves the extremeſt death. . 
BW. ue e he hath 
Serv'd well ſor Rome,. 
Cor. What do you prate of ſervice? ? 
Bru, I talk of that, that know it, | 
. Lou? 
—V 3 Th this 
The ny” that you made your mother ? 
I = | | how, 
I pray you, . 
207%. -- ULI know no further: 


Let them pronounce the ſteep "I'arpeian death, 


Vagabond exile, flaying ; Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not bu 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; 
Nor check my courage for what they can give, 
To have't with ay ing, Good morrow. 

Sic. | For that he has 
(As muchas in him lies) fo time to time 


Envy'd againſt the people, ſeeking means 
Jo pluck away their power; as now at laſts 
Gir en hoſtile ſtrokes, and that not in the preſence 6 


CC 
LU] 


4 1. e. "behaved with figns of hatred to the people. $+5nVENT, | 
5 Read rather: | 


3 has now at laſt. Puno, 


Iam not certain but that v5 in this inftance, has the Pow Or oF 48 


61. The ſame mode of exprefiian I have met with 2m0n9'0U anc! 


iriters. STEEVENS.. 

© Nat ſtands again for nt only, Jonnsones 

It is thus uſed in 75%, New Teſtament, 1 Thell, iv. 8 

& He therefore that de ſpile th, deſo! ſeth not man but G04,“ & 


CORIOLANUS 531 

Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters 

That do diſtribute it; In the name o' the people, 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we, 

Even from this inſtant, baniſh him our city; 

In peril of precipitation 

From of the rock Tarpeian, never more 

To enter our Rome gates: I' the people's name, 

I fay, it ſhall beſo, _ | | 

OO --- It-ſhall bi os: 

It ſhall be ſo; let him away: he's baniſh'd, 

And fo it ſhall be, | 
Com. Hear me, my maſters, and my common friends 
Sic. He's ſentenc'd; no more hearing. 
Com. | e e ee ee ſpeak 2 

I have been conſul, and can ſhow from Rome,“ 

Her enemies? marks upon me. I do love 

My country's good, with a reſpe& more tender, 

More holy, and profound, than mine own life, 

My dear wiſo's eftimate,® her womb's increaſe, 

And treaſure of my loins : then if 1 would 

Speak that | 
Sic. Vie know your drift: Speak what? 
Bru, There's no ore to be ſaid, but he is baniih'd, 

As enemy to the es , . country: 

It ſhall be ſo. 

„ 8 all be 1; o. 


o, it 
in + You common Cry. © af curs 19 whoſe e breat th 1 hat 


7 Read ſhow for Rome.“ M. MasoN. 


of his country, or that they mes jate! ly were de rived from Rome, by is 
acting in canbormiry to the 6 rde rs of the ſtate, Mr. as reads 
Rome; and ſupports Hi is enendstion by theſe f. 15 
. 10 baniſn lim that ſtruckt more b 


— 
- 

— 

2 


Nome.“ 
WS en None; wo os 
— . 


Again ; | 
4 Good man! the wounds that he does bear e 


2 Ko, ; MAL E. | 
81love my country beyond tne rate at hich 1 a ue my gear 40 fe. | 
| : 8 0 NSGN. 
9 Cry here ſignifies a troop or Pack. So, in a Tub qu ent lcene in. 
this p! ay : | | FE: 
dau Nate ae e good work, 
You and ar cry.” Ma . ONE 
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i CORTOLANDUS. 


As reek o' the rotten fens, whoſe loves I prize 
As the dead carcaſſes of unburied men 


That do corrupt my air, I banith. vou; 


And here remain with your uncertainty ! 


Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts! 


Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair! Have the power {till 
To baniſh your defenders ; till, at length, 


Your ignorance, (which finds not, till it feels. : 
Making not reſervation of y ourſelves, 


(Sell your own foes,) deliver you, as moſt | 
Abated 


5 Still retain the power f bani i bing your defenders, till your undiſcerning 


'S 
folly, which can foreſce no conſequences, leawe none in the uy out yan ſelves, robe 


are alway: labouring your owon ddeſtruction. 


It is remarkable, that, among the political n maxims of the ſp: culati ve 
Harrington, there is one which he might have borrowed from this ſpecch,. 
The peoj-le, ſays he, carnot ſee, but they can fel. It is not much to the 


bond ur of the people, that thr y have the ſame character of ſtupidity from 


their enemy and their friend. Such was the power of our author's mind, 


that he looked through life in al its refations private and civil. 


Jonns0M, 


NG The people, (to uſe the comment of my friend Dr. Kearney, in bis 
"EO Se LECTURES ON HISTORY, quarto, 1776,) cannot nicely feru- 
. tiniſe errors in goverrment, but they are rouſ-d by ga'ling oppre eflion '-— 
Coriolanus, however, means to ſpeak ſtill more contemptuouſly of their 


judgment. Your ignorance is ſuch, that you cannot ſie the miſchiets 
likely to reſult from your actions, till you actually experience. the il 


effects of them. —Inftead, however, of © Making but r-{ervation of your- 


ſelves,” which is the reading of the od op, 211d "which Dr. Johr ſon very 
rightly explains, {caving none in the city but yourſelys, I have no doubt that 
we ſhould read, as] have printed, «© Making nt refervation of yourſelves,” 

which agrees with the ſubſequent words -e {tj} your own foes,”” and 
with the general purport of the ſpeech ; which is, to ſhow that the folly 
of the people was ſuch as was ILK to deſtroy the whole of the republick 


without any reſervation, not on/y others, but een then ſelwes, and to ſubju- 
gate them as abated captives to ſam» hoſtile nation, If, according to the 
old copy, the people have the prudence to make refervation of themſelves, 


while they are deſtroying their country, they cannot with any propricty 
be ſaid to be in that reſpect Ai! [ their own Hes.“ Theſe Words s there- 


5 fore decifively ſupport the emendation now made, 

Nc often bt and rot have been confounded in theſe av, has already 

2 been frequently obſerved. In this very play br has been printed, in 4 
forme: ſcenc, inſtead of not, and the latter word ſubſtituted i in all the 


modern editions. Maroxx Es 


4 


ered , 


4 


EC OKR-IO0 La :N:; US; 847 
Abated captives,* to {ſome nation 
I hat won you without blows! eſpi ng, 
For you, the city, thus I. turn my back: 
There is 2 world elſewhere. | | 
Exeunt CORIOLANUS, Cor 1 INIUS, Mtxznivs; | 
Scuatols, 45 4 Patricians. | 
Ad. The people's. enemy is gone, is gone! 
Cit; Our enemy's baniſh'd! Be is gone! Hoo! hoo! 
Te ges, 511 in! t; „ and throw Hp tur c. 
Sic. Go, fee him out at gates, and follow him, 
As he hath follow 'd yo u, WW ith al! de!p! ite: 
Give kim deferv'd vexation. Leta gud. 
Attend us r 5 8 the City . 


Cui. Come, come, let us ſer him ap] at gat tes; co. me — 
The 88 As pre 10 ve our noble tri! Ou! nes | — CO ine He let. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
The 1 Before a Gate of the City, 


Euter Cox lOoLAN US, VoLUMNIA, VIRGILIA, Mens EX1US, 
Com MINIUS, and fe weral young Patri. 76s. EEE: 


Cor. Come leave your | tears; a brief farewell :—the 
-- - Dbealt- =: | | 

With many heads butts me away Nay 5 mother, 
Where is vour ancient courage? you were us'd 

To ſay, extremity was the trier of ſpirits; 

That common chances common men could bearz N 
That, when the ſea was calm, all boats alike 
Show! d maſterſhip in floating: fortune's-blows, . 
When moſt truck home, being g gentle wounded, craves 
A noble * 0 you were us "to Toa: me 


„„ ich 
3 Abat, | 18 dejeRted, . de preſſed in ſpirit. STEEVENS, _ 
This is the ancient and authentick reading. 'The modern editors 
have, for gentle qvzunded, ſilently ſubſtituted vently wv.rded, and Dr, Ware 


burton has explained gently by n:bly. It is good to be {ure of our author's 
words before we 89 explain their meaning. . | | 
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1 1 fo welt yer. 


Wich cautelcu s baits and practice. 


and yer continue calm, requires a generous policy. 
_. canning, be cauſe it is the effect of reflection and philoſophy. Perhaps the 
firſt emotions of nature are nearly uniform, and one man differs from an- 


V 


* 


RIOLANUS 
iE 


With precepts, that would make iavincib! 


Ihe hea [rt that conn'd them. 
Vir. O ke avens! O heavens 


. 8 Nay, I pr'ythee, woman 
Hol. Now the red Fectile nce ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
Ara o eee periſn! 1 
| Cor. What, G hat, What! 
hail be loved, when 15 m lack d. Nay, mother, 


Neſume that f. virit, when Your Kere NOM to ſay, 
vu had be en the wife OTA, Hercules, 
1x of his jabon rs you'd have done, and ſav 4. 
19 > mach f f cat. —C Gaines, 
t; adieu: Farewell, my wife! my mother ! 
t F. hon old and true Mencnius, 
thy rears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venomons to thine eyes. My Dactive general 


250 e ſeen thee ſtern, and thou by t oft beheld 


He: rt-hard'ning ſr eckt 2Cles-; ; tell theſe ſad women, 
115 fond 5 to wail inevitable ſtrokes, 


As tis to laugh at t bed. mother, you wot welt, 
My hazards fill have been your ſolace: and 
Believ't not lightly, (though I go alone, | 


Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 


Makes fear'd, and talk'd of more than ſcen,) your r fon 


Will, or e the common, or be caughit 
6 


Fl. 


The ſents | iS, When Fee ſtrikes her hardeſt blows, to be e, : 


He calls this calmnets 


other in the power of endu: dance, AS. he 1s better ISR. by pre ce pt and 


inſtruction. © 
They hers as era, bt they file as men. Joux sox. 
3 1. e. tis fooliſh. See our author, paſſim. STEVENS. 


6 By artſul and falſe tricks, and treaſon. Jonrs0N. 


Cautelgus, l in the pr-ſent inſtance, ene | Jn the ſenſe L ot 


| cauiicus it occurs in Julius Ca ſar: : 


00 Swear prieſts and cowards, and men cantlours” 


Sr 22 83 


be. 
2 
. 
5 
Fr 
= 
* 


With thee a while: Determine on ſome courſe 


Where thou ſhalt reit 1 005 t thou may'ſt h 
And we of thee: fo 75 the time thruſt forth 
A cauſe for thy / repeal, we fall not lend 
C er the * ai { 
on Lv ant ape, W hich doth ever ch 

ence of thee needer, 


5 { 
VR Upon thee: 3 anda tho: 21 41 'rt © 30 11 
b Hs ents . 80 rove wich One 
Y-. . * a 


1 _ « > l * = x: 0 - 3 2 

5 #2, ks * „ TAY QC Arei 0 mn LH oy er . deri 
e BY, Fe ( , 

noble touc ch, when J am forth, 

; HC Tc. 8 

> is 420 ile 1 51 ay YOU, Ot, ne. 


K me Orme ao 


| Near, — Come, let's not weep.— 
co ald i in 


From these 014 + arms and legs, 32 the good gods, 
I d with thee ee foot. 


7 Fir, i. . e. nobleſt, and mot eminent of men. 
Mr. Heath would read: | 


My fierce fin. STEEVENS; 


© I know not whether the word exp lure be found in any other author. 
If not, I ſhould incline to read expoſure. | 


Ye ihould certainly read —expoſeure, So, in Macl at 


© And when we have our naked frailties hid 


LL Th at ſuf: of 4 110 expſure,—." b 


| biete Is, I belle eve, no mare than a typ pographical error. 


8 of true metal 3 ay d. 
WARBURTON, 
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CORIOLANUS 98 5 | 

10 

| My firſt fon, 1's 
Whither wilt thou go? Take good Comiaius 14 


—— > 
— 
—— 
— — 


; 1 
Lacy . : | 


Mare than a wild expoſture”” to each chance — 1 
| Rarts 1 the way bet. ore thee. | 14 
| | O the gods! | 3 

„III follow thee a m onth, deviſe with thee 


ſt hear of us, 
orld; tH ie SK a t: 281 te man 


Fare ye Well: 


A 144 


— 


above the ground, you hall 
i { never of me aught 


That 5 3 ily 


but one een years 


0 or. 


Wannen ron. 


MALoN E. 
tne 


© STEEvENS. 1 
_ Metaphor from trying 8 gold on the | J 
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5 
8 


VP 


„ N 


8 Give 1 me thy h and: 


Come. Exeunt. N 


8 O E N E 11. 
7 2 ſame. 4 Street near the Gate, 
Enter 8 SCHEMES OS Pau n a 4. 


Sic. Bid them all home; he's gone, and we'l{ no farther, — 


The nobility are vex'd, who, we ſee; have fided © 


In his behalf. 


Bru, Now we have ſhown our power, 


Let us ſeem humblcr after it is done, 
Than v hen it w as a doing. 


. 1 „Bid 0 em homes 


Say, their great enemy is Zone, and they 
Stand 1 in their ancient ſtrength. 


Bru. ts Diſmiſs them home. 3 
0 | | (Exit dile. 


7 Ba Vorvuxla, VIiRGILIA, ard Menzxivs, 


lere comes his mother. | | 

Sic, Let's not meet her. Tx 

Brac: hs | Why? 
e They ſay, ſhe? s mad, „ 

. 8 They have ta en note of us: 


; Keep on your Way. 


Vol. O, you're well met: The boarded plague o' ile 
„ odds | 


Nene your love! 


Men. "x. = Peace, peace; be not fo loud. 
Vol. If that I could for weeping, you ſhould hear. 
Na ay, and You ſhal hear Wee ill you be gone? 
1 Brutus, 
Vir. Y on ſhall ſtay te too: [2 Sicin. ] I would, I had the 


ower 


To fax fo to my buſband, 


We: | Are you mankind * 
Vol. Ay, fool ; Is that a ſhame ?— Note but this fool.— 


Was 


SONO ANT US, 

Was not a man my father?5 Hadſt thou foxſhip® 
To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haſt 8 on words? _ 

es O O bleſſed heavens! 

7%. More noble blows, than ever thou wiſe words 
And for Rome's good. —F'll tell thee what; Yet go:. 
Nay, but thou ſhalt ſtay too: I would my ſon 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good ſword i in his hand. 

Her, . ; What then? | 

. What then? 

He'd make an end of thy poſterity. 

Fol. Baſtares, and pies 
God man, the wounds that he does bear lor Rome! 

ora Come, come, peace. 

jc, 1 would he had continu'd to his country 3 

15 he began ; and not unknit himſelf | 
The noble knot he made. 

Bru. 1 4 would he had. 

Jol. Ewould he had *T'was you incens d the rabble ; & 
Cats, that can judge as fi y of his worth, | 
As ] can of thoſe myſterics which heaven 
Will not have earth to Know. | 

Pf Er hn PSS et 05: 29% 

Vol. Now, pray, fir, get you gone : 
You have done a brave deed. Fre you go, hear this: 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meanett houſe in Rome; ſo far, my fon, 
(T TY lady's huſband here, this, do you ſee,) 
W Yhom you have baniſh'd, docs exceed you all, . 


Wake 
The Hd 2 tin is uſed naliciontly] by. the firſt ſpeaker, and taken 
pervericly. by the f=cond,' A mankind woman is a woman with the rough- 
neſs of a man, and, in an aggravated. fenfe, a woman ferocious, violent, 5 
and eag er to 6 d blond int this lenſe Sicinius aſks Volumnia, if ſhe be 
mankind, She takes manbind Tor a  buman creatures and d accordingly ng 45 
Cut: | | | 
66% — Note but this fool, — 
«4 Was not a man my father?“ Jon x 30N, 


6 Hadſt thou, fool as thou art, mean cunning enoug gh to baniſu 5 
Coriclanus! i Jour SUN | 
| Aa 4 
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573 CORIOLANUS. 


Bru, Well, well, we'll leave you. 1 170 
Hic. e 8 Why ſtay we to be baited 


With one that wants ber wits ? 


Fol. | Take my prayers with you, —- 
T would the gods hal nothing elſe to do, [ Exeant Tribuncs. 


But to confirm my curſes ! Could I meet them 


But once a day , it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies E eavy tot. | Os 
FO Os | You have told 3 home, 


And, by my troth, you hare cauſe. You'll ſup with me? 


Vl Anger's my meat; J ſup upon myſelf, 
And ſo ſhall far, e with feeding. Come, let” go: : 
Leave this faint puling, and lam dent as Ido, 
In anger, Juno. like, Come, 8 
Me, Pie, fle, ne! 1 5 „ EXeun!, 


805 NE. III. 


4 Hay . Nome aud Antium. 


Enter a Roman and a Volce, 7 » Meeting. 


| Rom. I know you w ell, fir, and you know me: our name, 


I think, is Adrian. 
Vol. It is fo, fir: truly, I have forget you. 


Ram. I am a Roman; and my ſervices are, as you are, 


againſt them : Know you me yet? 
Vol. Nicanor ? No. 
Rom. The ſame, fir, 


Vol. You had more beard, when Tlatt FER you; bot your 
favour 3 15 well APFEAT d by your tongue.“ W hat's the news in 
Rome 1 


* This is range 8 We ſhould read; 
| ; well appeal'd, 7 | 
„ into re membcance. Wasen ron. 
1 would reed: „ 
— i we] affear'd. | | 
This is, frengthened, attefted, a word uſed by our authcur, 
e His title is attear'd,* Macbeth. 


Tegen! may de zo bring! to remembrance, but appeal bas another meaning. 


Jonnso! Ys 


I Word. 


? 
1 
* 
if 
. 
* 
7. 
- 
8 
© 
; 


2.25 


CORLIOLANUS: 45 


Rome? I have a note from the Volcian ate, to find you out 


there; You have well ſaved me aday's journey. 


Rom, There hath been in Rome ſtrange inſurrection: the 


people againſt the ſenators, patricians, and nobles. 


Vel. Flach been! Is it ended then? Our ſtate thinks not ſo; 
they are in a moſt werlike preparation, and hope to come bon 
them in the heat of their diviſion, 

Rom. The main blaze of it is palt, but a ſm al thing would 


make it flame again, For the nobles receive ſo to heart the 


baniſhment of that worthy Cb Aa, that they are in a ripe 
aptneſs, to take all power from the people, and to pluck from 
them their tribunes for ever. This lies glowing, J can. tell 
you, and 1s almoſt mature for the violent bre taking out. 

Jol. Coriolanus baniſh'd? | 


Rom. Baniſh'd, fir. 


Lol. You will be welcome w ch this intel igence, Nieanor. 


Ram. The day ſerves well tor them now. J have hear cl 


it ſaid, The firteſt time to corrupt a man's wife, is when ſhe's 
fallen out with her huſband. Your noble T ullus Aufidius 
will appear well in theſe wars, his great oppoler Conola mus 


being now in no requeſt of his country. 


Jol. He cannot chooſe. Jam moſt fortunate” 35 Ke . 


dentally to encounter yon: You have ended my buſine 
and 1 will merrily accompany you home. 
Rom. I ſhall, between this and ſupper, tell you molt ſtrange 


things from Rome; all tending to the g9 09 of their adveria- | 
ries. Have you an army ready , Tay y 


Va. A moſt roy al one: the Centurion; Fe 1 their chars ges, 
i. | | | ane 


I would read: 
Your faviur 16 . approv'd by your tongue, 


i. e. your tongue confirms the evidence of your face. Syrus. 
If there be any corruption ia the old copy, perhaps it racker is ig a 


preceding word. Our author might have wri tten our favour Has well 
app-ear'a o, Your tos ge; but che od text may, in Shakſ Pes e 8 Hcentious 
dlale ct, | be r Zito Your firouris fully d-? 70 ed, or rendered Ae by 


your tongue, 


In ſupport of the old copy: it may be obſe K that He coms 4 was t rely | 
uſed as a ee M ALONE, C | 
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FFP 
| diſingly billeted, already in the entertainment, 3 and to be 
on foot at an hour's warnin 


Rom, I am joyful to hear of their readineſs, and am the 


man, 1 think, that ſhall ſet them in preſent action. So, Ur, 
beartily well met, and moſt glad of your company. 


Vil You take my part from mes. fir; 1 have the molt cauſe 


to be glad of yours. 


882 Well, let us go together. [ Excunt, 
SCENE IV. 
Antium. Before Aulidius's Honſe. 


| r Corio: ANUS, in mean apparel, di guijed, and med, 


Cor. A goodly city is this Antium : City, 
*Tis I that made thy widows; many an heir 


Oft theſe fats edifices fore my wars 
Have I heard groan, and drop: then know me not; 
| Leſtt that oy: wives W ith ſpits, and boys wich ſtones, 


Ener a Citizen. 


5 Inj puny battle lay me. Save you, fir, 


| Cit, And you. 3 
ä Direct me, 11 it. Ko: will, 


Where great Aufidius lies: Is he in Antium? 


n. He is, and feaſts the noble 58 of the ſtate, 


5 At his houſe this night. 


8 = Which is his houſe, befoech you: 7 
Ci. This, here, before vou. 
Cor. N | Thank you, fir; farewell, 


[Z xit Citizen, 


0, VEE TY thy lip pery turns !9 Friends now fait ſworn, 
| ' Whoſe double boß „ms ſcem to wear one heart, 

Whoſe hours, w hoſe bed, whoſe meal, and exerciſe, | 

| Ave Ital ] ll together, WhO twin, as *Lw ere, i in love 


Unſeparab! e, 
s That 18, though not t aQtually encamped, yer already in Fay. 10 


; entertain an army js to take tiiem into pay. Jo HNSON. 


9 his fine picture ot common friendſhips, is an arttu] intreduRion to 


the ſudden leagu-, which the poet made him enter into with Aufidius, and 


No lets artiul an ag ology for his COMMENCINg enemy to Rome. 
| WARBURTVNe 


CORTOL ANUS, 541 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, | 
On a diſſention of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity: So, telleit foes, 

W hoſe paſſions and whoie p lots have broke their ſleep 

'To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 

Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear friends, 

And interjoin their iſſues. So with me 

My birth-place hate I, and my love's upon 

This enemy town.—i'Il enter: if he ſlay me, 

He does fair juitice ; if he give me way, 
Fl do his ohn ſer vice. 5 [ Exits 


SCENE V. 


The ſame, 4 Hall in Aufidius's Houſe 


Muſick WIE iu. 2 2er 2 e 


i. 


m7 "Gora, Wine, Sy wine! What ſery ce is here! I think. 
our Fellows are allec JC 


| Too 16 another 8 ervant. . | 
2. Serv, Where s Cotus? my maſter calls for him. Cotus! 


Euter CoklolANus. | 
Cor, A ooh 3 : he fait ſmells well: but I 


Appear n. not Ake a gueſt. 
Ne. enter the fir I Servant. 


1 Ser What would yon have, friend? Whence are you? | 


Hee s no place for you: Pray, go to the door, 
Cor, IT have deſerv'd no bette er entertainment, 
In being Coriolanus. N | 


Re- enter al Servant, 


35; 8. -rv. Whence are you, fir? Has the porter his eyes in 
15 head, that he gives en trance to ſuch companions 75 Pray „ 


get you out. 


* Lbs in having derived that ſurname from the lack bf Corioli. 


STEEVENS. 


= Companion was formerly uſ:d i in che Came ſenſe as we now ue e the word 


fellow, MALONE. 
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542 CORIOLANUS, - 
Cor. Away 1 5 | 
2. Serv. Tow? Get you away, 
Cor. Now thou art troubleſome, 
2. . Are you fo brave? III have you talle'd with anon, 


e a third Servant; The firſt meets How, 


. Serv. What fellow s this? 
1. Serv. A ſtrange one as ever I look'd on: J cannot ge 
him o'the houſe: Pr'ythee, call my maſter to him. 
| . Serv, What have you to do here, fellow! Oy you, 
avoid the houſe, 
Cor. Let me but ſtand; I will not hurt your heart] h.“ 
3. Serv. What are you * : 
Cor. A gentleman. 
8 Serv, A marvellous poor one. 
Cor. True, fol am. | 
. Ser, Pray you, poor gentleman, take up ſome other 
ſtation : here's no place for you; pray you, avoid ; come. 
Cor. Follow your function, 80. 
And batten on cold bits. [ Puſhes Lim awny. 
3. Serv, What, will you not? Pr 'Fthee, tel ny maiter 
| what a ſtrange gueſt he has here. | 
2. Serv. And 1 ball. | 1, | Exit. 
3. Serv, Where dwell” it thou ? 5 5 3 
Cor. Under the canopy. 
3. Serv. Under the can 0p? 
Cor. Ay. 
3. Serv. Where” 8 that ? ? | 
Cor. the city of kites and crows. | 
Serv. I' the city of kites and crows what an | Aſs it 
s1—Then thou dwell'ſt with daws too? | 
Gor. No, I ſerve not thy maſter, _ 
Serv. How, ſir! Do you meddle with my maſter? | 
E og Ay 3 ; tis an honeſter IErvIces. than to meddle with thy | 
: miſtreſs | 
1 hou prat it, and prat' it; : ferve with thy trencher, hence! 
[ Beats, him away. 
| | | | 8 Sauter 
85 LIE our author has hath fled and deſerted his original, the 01d 


: tranſlation of Plurarch, The ſilence of the ſervants of Aufidius, did not 
wit che purpoſes of the dramatilt. STEVIE RS. 


O RIGTIAN Us... 249 
Emer Auriplus aud the fecord Servant, : 
225 Where is this fellow ? 


Serv. Here, fir; I'd have beaten him like a dog, but ” 


for dittur bing the lords within, 
Auf. Whence comeſt thou? what wouldeſt thou ? Thy 
. 8 ; 
Why ſpeak'tt not? Speak, man: What' s thy name? 


Cor. | If, Tullus, { amyling, 5 


Not yet thou know'ft me, and ſeeing me, doſt not 
Think me for the man J am, neceſſity 
Cb, me name my ſelf. 


28 C What is 1s thy name? 


Cor. A name unmuſical to the Volcians ears, 
And harſh in {ound to thine, 
Auf. LEE == Says W hat s thy name! # 

"Thou haſt a grim appe:t! rance, and thy face 
Bears a command in't; though thy tackle's torn, 
Thou ſhow'ſt a noble veſſel: What's thy name? 


Cor. Prepare thy brow to frown ; Know'it thou me yer 2 | 


Auf. I kno thee not :—Thy name? 
Cor. My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done 
Io thee particularly, and to all the Volces, 
Great hurt and miſchief; ther:to witneſs may 
My ſurname, Coriolanus : The painful ſervice, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited 
But with that ſurname; a good memory,“ 
And witneſs of the malice and diſpleaſure 
Which thou ſhould'ſt bear me: only that name remains; 5 
The cruelty and envy of the people, 
_ Permitted by our daſtard nobles, who 
Have all forſook me, hath devour'd the ret; 
And ſufer'd me by the voice of ſlaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome, No, this extremity 


. Hlath brought me to thy hearth ; Not out of pes 


Mictake me not, to ſave my life; for i: - 


- ri Tap ani, Alters it to memorials e 
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84 | CURIUL AN US. 
| T had fear'd death, of all the men i' the world 
I would have 'voided 24; hut in mere ſpite, 
To he full quit of thoſe my baniſhers, 
Stand I before thee here. Then if thou haſt: 
A heart of wreal: in thee,® that will revenge 
 Thine own particular wrongs, and ſtop thoſe maims 
Of ſhame ? ſeen through thy country, ſpeed thee ſtraight, 
And malte my miſery ſerve thy turn; ſo uſe it, 
That my revengetul ſervices may prove 
As benefits to thee ; ; for I will fight. 
Againſt my canker'd country with the ſ>lcen 
| Of all the un. der fends.3 But if ſo be | 
Thou dar'ſt not this, and that to prove more fortunes 
Thou art tir'd, then, in a word, | alſo am 
Longer to live molt weary and preſent 
My throat to thee, and to thy ancient malice : : 
Which not to cut, would ſhow thee but a fool; 
Since I have ever foll»w'd thee with hate, N 
Drawn tuns of blood cut of thy country's breaſt, 
And cannot live but to thy ſhame, unleſs 
It be to do thee ſervice. 
„ OMuarcius, Marcus: 
Each word thou haſt ſpoke hath weeded from my heart | 
A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 
Should from you: cloud ſpeak divine thing s, and ſay, 
| T7; 
6 A heart of 8 Jon xsox. 
- Wreak is an ancient term for re venge. ST EEvR. * 
7 That is, diigrac: ful diminutions of territory. Jouns0N. 
8 Shakſpeare, by | imputing a ſtronger degree of inveteracy to ſubordinate 
fiends, ſeems to intimate, and very juſt y, that malice of revenge is more 
| predominant 1 in the lower than the upper c aſſes of ſociety. - This ci cum- 


\ ſtance is repeat*dly exemplified in the conduct of Jac k Cade and othe 
heroes of the mob. STEEVENS. 


This appears to me to be refining too mue ch. Under fiends i in this paſſage 


does not mean, as I Conceive, fiends ſubordinate, or in an inferior ſta ion, 
but inſernal ſiends. 


In Shakſorare's time ſome fends were ſuppoſed to inhabit the air, = Ithers 


to dwe!! urd-r ground, &c. MALONE, 
As Shakſpeare vſes the word wider- ſkinker, to expreſs the Jiu / rank 


of waiter, I do not find myſelf diſpoſed to give up my explanation of r 


ftends. Inſtances, however, of * too much refinement” arg not Peru 
to me. STEEVEN 8. | 


AQ OREOE-AN US; 
*Tis true; I'd not believe them more than thee, 
All noble Marcius.— . let me twine 
Mine arms avout that Hod , where gant 
My grained aſh an hundred times hath vroke, 
And ſcar'4 the moor” with ſpiinters! Here I cl: ip 
The auvil of my {word $3 and do conch 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 
Contend againſt thy valour. Know thou firſt, 
I lov'd the maid i married; never wan 
Sigh'd truer breath; but th at | ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my raps heart, 
Than when ] fir my wedded miſtreſs fa 
Beitride my threſnold. “ Why, thou Mars! J tell the. 
We have a power on foot; and T had purpoſe 
Once more to hew thy Arg . from thy brawn, 
Or loſe mine arm for't : Thou haſt beat ine out 
Twelve ſeveral times,“ and 115 have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters * twixt thyſelf and me; : 
We have been down together i in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms, ſiting each other's Foros | 
And Wa d half dead with nothing. Worthy Marins 
Had we no quarrel eiſe to Rome, 5 at that 
Thou art thence baniſh' 4, we would muſter all 
From twelve to ſeventy; and, pouring war 
Into the bowels of ange ken Rome, 
Like a bold flood o'gr-bert. O, come, go in, 
And take our friendly ſenators by the hang 3S; 
Who now are here, taking their leaves of me, 
W ho Ar prepar 1 0 againſt YOUT territories, 
| Though not for Rome itſelf, 


545 


5 Car. 
2 Old copy ſcarr'd, 1 bel eve, ri ally. The modern editors read 


ſear? 45 th it is, fr tighten? 5 eee 


I read with the modern editors, rj cting the Crononhotonthological . 


Idea of jcarij ying the moon. 87 EEK VUE NSE. 
To clip is to embrace, STEEVYENS. 


+ Shokſpeare was unaware that a Roman bride, on her entry into her | 


Biſbind's houſe, was proh bited from. Left ding his threſhold g and that, 
ft he ſhould even touch it, ſhe was always lifted over its 


STEEVIENS. 
* Out here means, I believe, full, complete, MALONE» 


546. O RIOLXAN Us. 
ie Voou bleſs me, Gods! 

Auf. Therefore, moſt abſolate fir, if thou wilt have 
The leading of thine own revenges, take 
The one half of my commiſſion; and ſer down,— 

As beſt thou art experienc'd, ſince thou oy 't 

'Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs, —thine own was s ; 

Whether to knock againit the gates of Re” 

Or rudely vific them in purts remote, 

To fright them, ere deſtroy, But come in: 

Let me commend thee firſt to thoſe, that ſhall 

Say, yea, to thy deſires. A thonſand welcomes! 

And more a friend than e'er an enemy; | | 

Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand! Moſt welcome! 
| [Excunt CORIOLANUS ond r US; 

1. Serv, ſ[advancing, } Here's a ſtrange alteration: 

2. Serv, By my hand, I had thought to have firu: eke n 
him with a cudgel ; and yet my mind e gave me, his clo 
made a falic report of nn, - 

2. Serv, What an arm he has! He turn'd me avout wit 4 

bis finger and bis thumb, as one would ſet up a top. 

2. Serv, Nay, J knew by his face that there was ſome- 
thing! in him: He had, fir, a kind of face, methought,—! 

cannot tell how to term it. 

1. Serv. He had ſo; looking, as it were,: 


Would I 


were hang'd, but 1 thought there was more in him than I 


could think, 


2. Serw, So. did I, I'll be ſworn : Ve 1 is imply the rareſt 
man i' the world, 


1. erw, I think, ke 1 is; but A greater ſoldier than ne, 


you wot one, 

2. Serv, Who? my 1 

1. Serv. Nay, i it's no matter for that, 

2. Serv, Worth ſix of him. 
- 1, Serv. Nay, not fo neither but I take EE to be the 
= (greater ſoldier 
2. Cera. F ith, Jobk: you, one cannot tell how to ſay that: 
for the defence of a town, our general is excellent. 
| Le. Serv, AY» and f for an | allault too. : 


4 a 
Re-cut: 5 


- 
— 
OB 


CORIOLANUS. 4 


Re-enter third Servant. 


3. Serv. O, ſlaves, 1 can tell you neus; 
jaſcals. 
2. Serv, Wu; what, what? let's partalc ke. 
3. Serv, I wonld not be a Roman, of all nations; I had as 
fieve be a Conde: mn” d man. 
1. 2. Serv. Wherefore ? wherefore ? 
3. Serv. Wh 1, here's he that was wont to thwack our 
ecneral, Caius Marcius, | 


1, Serv. Why do you ſay, thwack our ge neral ? 


news, you 


3. Serv. 1 15 not ſay, thwack our geneial; but he was 


always good enough for him, 

2, Serv, Come, we are fellows, and friends 
too hard for him; I have heard him ſay fo himſelf, 

1. Serv. He was too hard for him directly, to iy th 
truth en't: before Corich, he {cotch'd him and n otch' a him 
like a car WOE HY 

2. Serv, An he had been cannibally 
broil'd and eaten him too, 

1. Serv, But, more of thy news? 
3. Serv, Why, he is ſo made on here within „ A8 ik he were 
ſon and heir to Mars: ſet at upper end o' the table: no 


queſtion aſk'd him by any of the ſenators, but they ſtand bald 


before him: Our general himſelf makes a mittreſs of him; 
_ Jandtifies himſelf with's hand, and turns up the white o the 
eye to his diſcourſe. But the bottom of the news is, our 
general is cut i' the middle, and but one half of what he was 


yeſterday : for the other has half, by the entreaty and grant 


of the whole table, He' It; 30, he ſays, and ſowle the porter of 


Rome 


6 Alluding, improperly, to the act of erefing upon any firange event, 


Joux SON, 


I rather | imagine the meaning Is, conſiders the touch of his hand as 


holy; claſps it with the ſame reverence as a lover would claſp the hand of 
his miltreſs, If there be any religious alluſion, 1 ſhould rather ſuppoſe it 
tobe the impoſition of the hand in ae horas ks MALONE. 


_ Perhaps the alluſion is (however out of place) to the degree of ſanctity 


anciently ſuppoſed to be derived from tou ching the ecrporal relick of 3 
ant or a martyr, STEEVENS» | 


he was Ever: 


y given, he might have | 
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548 CORIOLANUS, 


Rome gates by the ears: He will mow down all before him, 


| and leave his pallage poll'd.® 


2. Serv. And he's as like to do'r, as any man I can 

imagine. | 2 
3. Serv. Do't? he will To: : For, look you, fir, he has 

as many friencls as enemies: which friends, fir, (as it were,) 


durit not (look you, fir,) ſhow themſelves (as WE term it,) his 
friends, hilſt he's in girectitude.“ 


1. Serv. Directitude! What's that? 
Fg C\ 
3. Serv, Bur vw hen they ſhall ſee, fr, his creſt up again, 


and the man in blocd, they will out of the ir burrows, like 


conies aiter rain, and revel ai! „ ith him. 

I. Serv, But when goes this regs” Pp: | 

3. Serv, 'Fo-morrow ;.. to-day ; preſently, You ſhall 
have the drum ruck up this afcernoon : tis, as it were, a 
parcel of their feat, and to be Executed ere they wipe their 
lips, 1 5 | 

3 25 3 
7 That i 1s, ire FR him down by the ears into the dirt. Souilicr, 


Fr. JohNsOR. 
Ur, johnſoa's ſuppoſition, though not his derivation, is jolt Skinner 


fiys the word is derived from cao, i. e. to rake be eld of a perſon by Wwe cars, 


9: a dog fumes one of theſe animals. 
Perhaps 8 Sgaklpe are? 4 allo ion is to HT: routes dragging out Cerberus, 


Whatever the ety as of ſoab. e may. be, it appears to have been a 
familiar word in the lat century. Lord Strafford's correſponde nt, Mr. 
Garrard, uſes it as Shakſp-are does. Straff Lett. Vol. II. p. 149. 4. 
eee e him vel by the ears, and drew him by the hair about the 
room.“ Loid Strafford himfelt ui-s it in another tenſe, Vol. II. b. KELL 
6 It is ever a hope ful throw, where the catter ſaes his bowl well.“ In 
this paſſage to ſele teems to fgnity what, 1 . is uſually cal! ed to 
ground a bowl: TTRWHITr. 
Cole in his Latin Dictionary; 1079, renders it, aufem ſumma wi wellire, 
. MALON! E 
To ſexole | 's ill in fe for pulling, dragging, and lugging, in the Weit 
of England. 5 2, e _ 
9 That is, barzd, cleared. Jornsow. | 


fied to cut off the haad. STEFvEns. 
9 I ſuſpect the avilior be e ilſt he's in diſcreditde; à made word, 


inſtead ot A. jc: edit. He intende 'd, ! ſup poſe, to put an UNCOMMON. W. rd 


into he mouth of this ſervant, which had ſome reſ-mblance to ſenſe: 
but could hardly have meaut that he ihould talk abſolute nonſente. 
| | NMAToxx. 


SrEEVEN S. 


To hell a perion anciently meant to cut off his ite: It} kewaſe e ſigni- 


CORIOLANUS 549 
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2. Serv. Why „then we ſhall have a firring world again. 

This peace is nothing, but to ruſt iron, increaſe tatlors, and 

88 8 ballad makers. 2 | 
Serv, Let me have war, by . it exceeds peace, ar | 

as wy does nip ak it's ſpri ely, waking, andihle, and full of 1 

vent, 3 Peace i is a very apoplexy, lethargy ; mull'd, 4 deaf, 3 

ſleepy, inſenſible; a getter of more bal tard chil dren, chan | 4 

wars a deſtroyer of men.? | 4 


2. Serv. Tis ſo: and as wars, in ſome fort, may be ſaid to 
be a raviſher; ſo it cannot be denied, but peace is a great | | 
maker of cuckolls. _ | | | | 

1. Serv., Ay, and it makes men ie one another. 

3. Serv. Reaſon ; becauſe they then leſs need one another, 
The wars, for my money. I hope to ſee Romans as cheap as 
Volcians,—They are riſing, they are riſing. 

All, In, 1 in, in, in. 1 | [ Exennts 


- C 0 NE VI. 
Rome. A Public Face. 
Euter Sicixius ard BRU Tus. 


Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we fear him; 


His 


2 J believe a word or two have been loſt. Shakſpeare probably 
rote: — . | Wy. 
T his peace s good for nothing b: 7 &c. Maron Eo . — 08 
Sir * homas Hanmer read5—15 u nothing, & c. STEEVERNS. | N 110 


Full of rumour, ful of materials for diſcourſes JonnsoN. 


4 l. e. ſoften'd ard difpirited, as wine is when burnt and ſweeten'd. 
Lat. Millitus. HN MER. 


i. e. than wars are a deſtroyer of men. Our author almoſt every 
where uſes vars in the plural. See the next ſpeech. Mr. Pope, not 
attending to this, reads than br s, &c. which all the ſubſequent editors 
have adopted, Mull ng the readirg of the old copy in this ſpeech, was 
rightly corre cted by him. MAI. 5 8 | 

I thould have pertifted in adherence to the reading of Mr. Pope, had 
not a fimilar Irregularity in ſpeech.occurred in Ali's quell that ends æoell, 
AQ II. ſc. i. where the ſecond Lord ſays «+ O, is brave wars”? as we 
have here wars may be ſaid to be 4 rawfher,” | 

Perhaps, however, in all theſe 1n:tancrs, the old blundering tranſcribers 
* printers, may have given us zvars inſtead of war, STEEVENS. 
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His remedies are tame i' the preſent peace® 
And quietneſs o' the people, which before 


Were in wild hurry. Here do we make his friends 
Bluſh, that the world goes well; who rather had, 


'T. hough they themſelves did ſuffer by't, behold 


Diſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſee 


Our tradeſmen ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions friendly. 


| Euter Mrnenivs, 


Bra. We ſtood to't in good time. Is this Menenius ? 
Sic. Tis he, *tis he: O, he is grown molt kind 


: Of late.— Hail, fr? 


Men. Hail to you both! 
Sic. Your Coriolanus, fir, is not much miſs'd, 
But with his friends : the commonwealth doth fland - 
And ſo would do. where he more angry at it. 

Menu. All's well; and might have been much better, if 
He could have te -mporiz d. 

Sic. „„ here i is he, hear you? 

Men. Nay, hear nothing; his mother and his wiſe 
Hear nothing iro) him, | 


s The old reading js 
His remedies 5 tame, the prejert þ eace. 


1 a0 is not underfand either line, but fancy 45 ſhould be read thus: 


neither need awe fear him ; | 
Illis remedies are ta en, the preſent peace 
And 7 riet neſs 0? the P20 lt, wenn 


The meaning, ſomewhat harſhly expreſſed, according to our author's 


cuſtom, is this: We need nos fear bim, the proper ren nedi: 'S again(t } him at 


taken by reſtoring. peace and « Quite etneſs. Jon x SN. 

1 rather ſuppoſe the meaning of Sicinivs to be this: : 
1 His remedies are tame, 
i. e . ineffectual in times of peace Ike theſs, When the people were in 
commotion, his friends might have ſtrove to remedy his diſgracz by tam: 
pering with thera; but now, neither wanting to employ 115 bravery Nor 
remembering his for: NCT actions, they are unit ſabjacks for the fa 


to work upon. 


Mr. M. Maſon w ould re: d, lame; but the epithe ets tame and 701d weten 
I de lever e deſignedig oppoſed to gach other. S1 ETV ENS. 
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Had lov'd you as we did. 


O'ercome with Pr amb! ious paſt ail thiaking, 


Sits ſale and ttill without him. 
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Enter three or four Citizens, 


Crt, The gods preſerre you both! 

FIR | Good- e'en, our neighbours, 

Bru. Good-een to you all, g00d-e'en to you all. 

1. Cit, Ourſelves, our wives, and Children, on our knees, 
Are bound to pray for you both, | 

Sic. | Lire, a and thrive 

Bru, Farewell, Lad neighbours : : We wiſh'd 88 


Cit: Now the gods keep) vou 
Both Tri. F. atewell, farewell. [ Exeunt Citizens, h 
Sic. This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when theſe fellows ran about the ROMS 
Crving, Confuſion, | 
Bru.” -a408 Marcius was 
A worthy officer i the war; but inſolent, 


Seli-loving, 

Sic. Nu affecting one ſole ene 
Without aſſiſtance.) 

Men. think not ſo. 


Sic. We ſhould by this, to all our lamentation, 
If he had gone forth conſul, found it ſo, 5 
Bru, The gods have well prevented it, and Rome 


Enter . Zeil. 5 


2 = Worthy tr: ibunes, 
There is a flare, whom we have put in priſon, 
R eports,—the Volces with two ſe veral powers 
Are enter'd in the Roman territories ; 
And with the deepett malice of the * ar 

Deſtroy what lies before them, 

Men, „„ Nad 

Who, hearing of our Marcius' baniſhment 
Thrufl forth his horns again into the world; 


That! 's, , withou! aefirs; wi vhout any other ſuſfr age. h 
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Which were inſhell' d, when Marcius ſtood for Rome,® 
And durſt not once | peep out, | 
mm: Come, what talk you 

Of Marcius? 
Beru. Go ſee this rumourer whipp'd. It cannot be, 
The Volces dare break with us. 
Men. Cannot bel 
We have record, that very well it can; 
And three examples of the like have been | 
Within my age. But reaſon with the fellow,9 
Before you puniſh him, here he heard this; 
Left you ſhall chance to whip your information, 
And beat the meſſenger who bids bew: are 
Of what is to be dreaded. 


8 . Tell not me: 
I know, this cannot be. | 
. e = Not poſſible, 


Enter 2 Meſſenger. 


Me. The 1 nobles, in great earneſtneſs, are going 
All to the ſenate houſe : ſome news is come, 
That turns their countenances.“ 


= ON TDa.is this flave;—' 

Go whip him fore the people's eyes ;—his ring! 
Nothing but his report! 
N. 3 worthy lr, 


The flave's report is ſeconded; and more, 

More fearful, is deliver d. 
. What more fearful ? 
= It. IS s ſpoke freely out of many mouths, 


8; i. e. Kobe up in its defence; Had the expreſſion in the text been 
met with in a learned author, it might have paſſed for a Latiniſm : 
e—— ſummis Aantem 7e turribus Idam. ZEneid IX. 575. 


STEEVENSL 


"M That i is, 1 ——— ſome alt with him. In this ſenſe Shakſpeare often 
wes the word. JohN SM. 
2 1. e. that renders their aſpect 7 This allufion to the ace ſcence 
of: milk occurs again in Timon of Athens : 
„ Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, | 
It turns in leſs than two nights?” MaLoNnE, 
1 betzeve R more is meant manehen heir countenances. 
| | | | STERVENG: 
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{How probable, I do not know;) that Marcius, 


Mere not peculiar to our city gates. Few 


CORIOLANUS. 


Wy 
wy 
Wo 


Join'd with Aufidius, leads a power gainſt Rome; 
And vows revenge as ſpacious, as between | 
The young'ft and oldeſt thing. 
. This is moſt likely ! 
Brx. Rais'd only, that the weaker fort may wiſh 
Good Marcius home again. 5 
Sic. | "THE very trick ont. 
Men. This is unlikely: 5 


He and Aufidius can no more atone, 


Than violenteſt contrariety, 


Enter anther Meſſen =_ 
Me. You are ſent for to the ſenate 
A fearful army, led by Caius Marcts. : 


Aſſociated with Aufidius, rages 


Upon our territories z and have already 


_ O'er-borne their way, conſum'd with fie, and too's | 
W hat ad before them. 


Euler Couixrvus. | 


| Com: O, you hare made good work! 


Men. What news? w at ncu's? 


Con. Vou have holp to raviſh your own daughters, and 
T o melt the city leads upon your pates; 


To fee your wives diſhonour'd to your tloſes ; Tr 


Men, What's the news ? what's the news ? 

Com. Your temples burned in their cement; ane 
„ %% C 8 Your 

3 To atore, in the active ſenſe, is to reconcile, 209 de ſo uſed by our. 


author. To atone here, is, in the neutral ſenſe, to come to reconciliatiox. 


Jo atone is to unite. JOHNSON, 


Atone leems to be derived from at and ene; — to reconcile to, or, to be 
at, union. In ſome books of Siakipeare's age 1 nave found the {Pas in 
178 origin al . * — 50 reconct le and make them at ane. 


>. 


1 . : Lal ALONE 
4 Our 2uth or, 1 belle ve, was here BY nking of the 0] 1 city gates of 
London. MalLeN E. 


The lame phraſe has occurred already, in chis play. Zee p. 476. Lead: 


ancient houſes of conſequence 
were, Without them. STE 


VFS 
V & * I's 
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Your franchiſes, whereon you ſtood, confin'd. 
Into an augre's bore. | 
Men. | Pray now, your news "IM 
| You have made fair work, I fear me: P ray, your news ? 
If Marcius ſhould be join'd with Volcians,— 
„„ If! 
Ile is their god; he lends them like a thing 
Made by ſome other deity than nature, 
That ſnapes man better: and they follow him, 
Apainſt us brats, with no leſs confidence, 
han boys purſuing ſummer butter. flies, 
Or butchers killing flies. 
Men. You have made good work, 
Jou, and your apron- men; you that ood o much 
Upon the voice of occupation,“ and 
The breath of garlick-eaters 1? ED 


„„ ee 
Your Rome about your "ir (Cogn 
Men, As Herc ules 


Did 


3 Octubatis' E here uſed for 8 men occupied in da ly buſinels. | ; 


| IF again Julius Ceſar, AR I. ſc. ii. 


„% An had deen a man of any vccupation, Ec. Raten 


In the next page but one, the word crafts is uſed in. the like manner, 


where Menenius lays, « 
: „ you have made fair hands, 
60 You, and your crafts !“ M. Magsox, 

6 To ſmell of garlick was once ſuch a brand of vulgarity, that gare ck 
was a food farbidden to an ancient order of Spaniſh Ae, mentioned by 
Guevara, Jon NSN. . 

So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : e — he would mouth with a beggar, 
th:ugh ſhe ſmell'd brown bread and gariick.”” MALONE. 
To ſmell of /ceks was no Jeſs a mark of vulgarity among the Roman 
| People i in the time of Juvenal. Sat. iii: 
us cum ſectile porrum 
Sutor, et elixi werwecis labra comedit ? 


And from the following paſſage in Deckar's If this be not a good Play 


the Devil is in it, 1612, it thould appear that garlick was once much uſed 


in England, and afterwards as much out of faſhion. _ 

| & Fortune favours nobody but garlick, nor garlick neither now; yet 
the has ſtrong reaſon to love it: for though garlic made her ſmell abomi⸗ 
nably in the noſtrils of the gallants, yet ſhe had ſmelt and ftunk worſe for 

- gerlich."”.. 
Hence, perhaps, the cant denomination Pil-garlick for a 3 fellon, 


5 a perſon left to ſoffer without friends to aſſiſt him. SrrVWsse. | 
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Did hake down mellow fruit:] You have made fair work! 
ru. But is this true, ſir? 
Com. „Ay! and you'll look pale 
Before you find it other. All the regions 
Do ſmilingly revolt ;3 hd Cho reſiſt, 
Are only mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
And periſh conſtant fools. Who is't can blame him? 
Your enemies, and his, find ſomething in him. | 
Men, Weare all undone, unleſs 
The noble man have mercy, oe | 
Com. Who ſhall aſk it? 
The tribunes cannot do't for ſhame; the people 
Deſerve ſuch pity of him, as the wolf 
Does of the wepherds' for his beſt friends, if they 


Should ſav, Be good to Rome, they chars d hin? even 
As thoſe ſhould do that had deſcrv'd his hate, 


And therein ſhow'd like enemies. | 
Men. | - *Fis true: 
If he were putting to my houſe the brand 
That ſhould conſume it, I have not the face 
To ſay, Beſcech you, ccaſe. You have made fair hands, 
You, and your crafts ! you have crafted fair ! 

Com. Vou have wanne 
A trembling upon Rome, ſuch as was never | 
So incapable of help. 

Tri. Say not, we broughe: 7 


Men, How ! Was i it we? We lov'd him; but, like beaſts, 


And cowardly nobles,* | Have. Way to your cluſters, 


= _ Who 
/ 4 e alluſion to the apples of the Leſperides. STEWVENS. 


& Smilizgly is the word in the old copy, for which ſeemingly has been 
printed 1 in late editions. 


To revolt ſmilingly is to revolt with Ggns of pleaſure, or with mat Ks of 
contempt.  STEEVENS» 


9 Their charge or injunction would ſhow them inſenſible of his wrongs, 
and make them oro like eue mies. JOHNSON, 


vey charg'd, and therein ſpoꝛo'd, has here the fee of They would 
barge, and therein ſhow. Ma LON E. 


2 1 ſuſpect that our author wrote—coward, which he ſometimes uſes 
*QeQively, So, in King Feobn : 


(e Than eber the coward hand of France can win.? 


Bb 2 


Srevvans 


vs... CAC IHE IO ANUS 
Whodid hoot bim out o' the city. 
Com. But, I fear 
They'll rc roar TER? in again. Tullus Auſidius, 
Ihe ſecond name of men, obeys his points 
As if he were his officer: —Deſperition 
Is all the policy, ſtrength, and defence, 
T hat Rome can make 8 int them. 


Euler a \troo of Citizens, 


"Mew Here come the cluſtero.— 
And is Aufidius w ih him ?—You are they 


That made the air u nwholeſome, when you caſt 
Your ſtinking, greaſy caps, in hooting at 
Coriolanus' exile, Now he's coming; 

And not a hair upon a ſoldier's head, 

Which will not prove a whip ; as many coxcombs, 
As you threw caps up, will he tumble down, 
And pay you for your voices. Tis no matter; 

If he could burn us all into one coal, 
We have deſerv'd it. 

Cit. Faith, we hear faithful news. 
„„ Por mine own part, 
When I ſaid, baniſh kim; Laid, 'twas pity. | 
. . And fo did J. 

3. Cit. And ſo did I: and, to tay the truth, ſo did very 

many of us: That we did, we did for the beſt : and though 


we willingly conſented to his banithment, yet It was againk | 
our will, | 


Com. You are goodly things, you voices! 


Men. You have woke 
Good work, you and your cry Shall us to the Capitol? 
Com, O, ay; what elſe? Exeunt Con. and NN, 


Sic, Go, maſters, get you home, be not diſmay'd ; 

Theſe are a fide, that would be glad to have 0 
This true, which they ſo ſcem to fear. Jo [ROWE 55 
| And ſhow no fig an of fear. es 


4. Ut. 


6 As * hand at his 3 they will roar at his return; as he 

went out with ſcoffs, he will come back with lamentations. Jon N$0N» 

17 Aliuding to a pack of hounds. So, in Hamlet, a company of play”! 
are contrprovully called a cry of players. STEEVENS. 
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1. Cn; The gods be good to us! Come, maſters, let's 
home. I ever laid, we were i' the . wehen we baniſh d 
kim. 
211. Cit. So did we all. But ome, let's home. 


25 J do not like this news. 
Sic. Nor J. | : 

Bru, Let's to the Capitol: — Would, half my wealth 

Would buy this for a lie! 


He. 3 Fr let us 8%. | C Exent. - 


S © ENE VII. 
| A C amp ; ad ſmell alſtauce Jrom Rome, 
Euter AUFID1US, ard is Lieutenant. 


415 Do they ſtill fly to the Roman? 
Lieu. I do not know what witchcraft's in him; ; but 
Vour ſoldiers uſe him as the grace fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end; 
And you are darken'd in this action, . 
Even by your own, | 
. I cannot help i it nowẽ; 
Ualefs, by uſing means, I lame the foot 
Of our deſign. He bears himielf more probdllere 
Even to my perſon, than I thought he would, 
When firſt I did embrace him: Wer his nature 
In that's no changeling; and I muſt excuſe 
What cannot be amended. 
Len. DE Yet 1 wiſh, fir, 


I mean, for; your particular,) you had not 


Join'd in commiſſion with him: but either 

Had borne the action of yourſelf, or elſe 

| 1 o him had left it ſolely, | 

Auf. J underſtand thee well; and be thou ſure, 
| When he ſhall come to his account, he knows not 


We have already had in Ul 8 5 as in Timen of 
Athens, Act IV. ſc. i. we have more kinder; yet the modern editors read 
here — more proudly. Maroxx. 
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What I can urge againſt him. eee it ſeems, 
And ſo he thinks, and is no le S apparent. 

To the vulgar eye, that he Tu all things fairly, 
And ſhows goed huſbandry Tor the Volcian tate; 
Fights dragon-like, and does achieve as ſoun 
As draw his ſu ord: yet he hath left undore 

*] bat, which ſhall break his neck, or hazard mine, 
 Whene'er we come to our account. 
Lieu. Sir, I beſecch vou, think you he” 1 carry Rome? 
Au. All places yield to lim ere he fits down; 
And the nobility of Rome are his: 
Ihe ſenators, and patricians, love him too: 
Ile tribunes are no ſoldiers ; and their people 

Will be as raſh in the repeal, as haſty | 
Lo exp el him thence, | think, he'll be to Rome, 
As is the oſpiey ) to the fiſh, who takes it 

Hy ſovereignty of nature. F irſt he was 

A noble ſervant to them; but he could n not 
Carry his honours even: whether? twas pride, 8 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
Ihe happy man; whether? defect of judgement, 
Jo fail in the diſpoſing of thoſe chances 
Which he was lord of; or whether nature, 
Nat to be cther than one thing, not moving | 
From the caſque to the cuthion, but 3 are 
Even with the ſame auſterity and garb 
As he controll'd the war: but, one of theſe, 

(As he hath ſpices of them all, not all, : 

For I dare ſo far free him,) made him fear 
80 bated, and fo ban d: Eut he has a merit, 


2 Oſprey, a kin of ragle, Mr PoPE. | | 
1 learn from Mr. Lambe's notes to the ancient anten legend of The 
Battle of Fledden, that the o Frey is a 55 rare, large, blackiſh hawk, with a 


long neck, and blue |» gs, Its prey is fiſh, and it is ſometimes ſeen hovering 


over the Tweed ** STEEVENS. 
2 Aufidius afigns three probable reaſons of the miſcarriage of Coriolanus; 


pride, which eaſily follows an uniaterrupted train of ſucceſs; unſkiifulneſs 
to regulate the cunſ-quences of bis own victories; a ſtubborn uniformity 


of nature, which could not make the proper tranſition from the c: aſque or 


helmet to the eufhicn or chair of civil authority; but acted with the ſame - 


deſpo: iſm in peace as in war. JOHNSON. | 
. e. not all e not all in e 1 extent. Matrox E. 


To 


ö 
; 
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To choke it in the utterance.4 So our virtues 


Lie in the interpretation of the time: 


And power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 

 Hath not a tomb ſo evident as a chair 

To extol what it hath done.? 

One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail; 
Rights by rights fouler,“ firengths by ſtrengths, do fail. 
Come, let's away. When, Calus, Rome is ; thine, 


Thou art poor'ſt of all; then ſhortly art thou mine, [Exeunt 


4 15 has Sa merit, for no other purpoſe than to 5705 it t by boaſting | ie. 


JohNSsoR. 
5 This is a conimon thou 2ht, but miſe 1 i expretiid, The ſenſe 
3s, the virtue which dolights to commend itſelf, will find the ſureſt tomb \ in 
that chair wWnerein it holds forth its own commendations: 
„ unto itſelf moſt commendable, | 
i. e. which hath a very high opinion f itſelf, WARBURTON. 


If our author meant to place Coriolanus in this chair, he muſt have forgot 75 
his character, for, as Mr. M. Maton has july obſ-rved, he has alteady 


been deſeribed as one who was ſo far from being a Balke; that he could 


rot endure to hear * his nothings monſter'd.”” But I rather believe, 
&« in the utterance”? al'udes not to Coriolanus himſ-if, but to the high 


encomiums pronounced on him by his friends. MaLONE. 
Thus the old copy. Modern editors, with leſs obſcurity — Right 5 by 


right fouler, Kc. i. e. What is already right, and is received as ſuch, be- 
comes leſs clear when ſupported by ſapernumerary proofs. Such appears 
to me to be the meaning of this paſſage, which may be applied with too - 


much juſtice to many of my own omments on Shakſpeare, 


Dr. Warburton woulg eG Fans, from outer, F r. to trample under 


foot. Sr ETH VE&S. 


Right's by ght Euler, may well mean, e That one right or title, when - 
produced, makes another leſs fair.“ All the ſhort ſentences in this ſpe-ch_ 


of Aufidius are obſcure, and ſome of them nonſenſical. M. Masod. 


I am of Dr. Warburton's opinion that this is nonſenſe; and would read, 


with the ſlighteſt poſſibſe variation from the old copies 3 
Rights 9 10 foul are, 8 tie & c. RIT80N » 


% ."CORTOLANDUS. 
ACT V. SCENE, 
| Rome, A publick Place. 
1 Enter Mr xTI vs, Couixrus, 81018 us, bavrvs, A 
| | | Others, | 
Men. No, I 1 not go: J you hear, whit he hath ſaid, 


Which was ſometime his general; who lov'd him 
In a moſt dear particular, He call'd me, father: 
But what o'that ? Go, you that baniſh'd him, 

A mile before his tent fall down, and kneel 


The way into his mercy : Nay, if he coy'd? 


To hear Cominius ſpeak, T'll keep at home. 

Com. He would not ſeem to know me, 
Men. Do you bear? 
Com. Vet one time he did eall me « by my name: 


= 7 urg'd our old acquaintance, and the drops 
Iuhat we have bled together. Coriolanus 5 


He would not anſwer to: forbad all names; 
He was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, _ 
Till he had forg'd himſelf a name 1 the fire 

Of burning Rome. N 

Menn... Why, fo; you 1 male good work : 5 
A pair of tribunes that have rack d for Rome, | | 
To make coals cheap: A noble memory 8 
Com. I minded him, how royal 'twas to pardon 
When it was leſs expected He reply's; 

| It Was a bare petition? of a Rate | 


Nee 


e e eee with reſerve, coldnefs. Srxzyxxs. 


To rack means to N ty exactior on and! in this ſenſe the poet uſes TY 


I in other places. 

believe it here means in . You that have been ſuch 3 Rewards 

forthe Roman people, as to get their houſes burned over their heads, to fave | 

them the expence of coals, STEEVENS: 5 e 

9 memory] for memorial. Srxrvxxs. „ 

2 A bare petition, I believe, means only a mere petition. Coriolanus 

weighs the conſequence of verbal „ 29 that of actua! 
Po puniſhment, * STAEVERT, | * 


"| hays 55 


CORTOLAN:U: 5. 561 
| To one whom they bad puniſh'd. | 
„ Very well: 
; Could he ſay leſs? 
Com. I offer'd to awaken his regard 
For his private friends: His anſwer to me was, 
He could not ſtay to pick them in a pile 
Of noifome, muſty chaff: He ſaid, twas folly, 
For one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt, 
And ſtill to noſe the offence, : 
Men. For one poor grain 
Or two? I am one of thoſe; his mother, wife, 
His child, and this brave fellow too, we are the grains: 
Vou are the muſty chaff; and you are ſmelt 
Above the moon: We muſt be burnt for yols--- + 
Sic, Nay, pray, be patient; If you refuſe your aid 
In this ſo never-heeded help, yet do not 


Ußpbraid us with our diftreſs, But, ſure, if vou | 


Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue, 
More than the inſtant army we can make, 
Might ſtop our countryman. 


„ No; I'll not meddie. 
Sie. 1 pray you, go to him. 
Men. What ſhould 1 Jo! ? 


Bru, Only make trial what your love can do 
For Rome, towards Marcius. 


Moe ĩ ĩͤ Welland fay that « Marcia 


Return me, a8 | Cominius i is return d, 


 Unheard ; what then? 


But as a diſcontented friend, grief-ot 

With his unkindneſs? Say't be ſo? 

5 EW 2 Yet your _ * ill 
: Muſt have that thanks from Rome, after the mealure | 
As you intended well, 5 

.. In nndeciakd it: 

I think, be pil hear me, Yet to bite his Pad 


51 bans 4 no a en dots we ſhould read, 
It was abaſepetition, &c. | „„ 

meaning that it was unworthy the dignity of a ſta nie, to petition a man whom 

| Key had dannen. M. Masod. | 


Bbg 


And 
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And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 

He was not taken well ; he had not din'd:3 
The veins unfill'd, our blood i is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt _ 

Io give or to forgive; but when we have ſtuff 4 

_ Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of our blood 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls _ 
Than in our prieſt-like faſts :4 therefore DI watch him 
Till he be dieted to my requeſt, 

And then VII ſet upon him. 

Bru, You know the very road into his kindneſs, 
And cannot loſe your way. 

Men. Good faith, FI prove him, 
Speed how it will, I ſhall « ere long have wan] 
Of my ſucceſs. _ 
et + SIR Hen never bear him. . 

Lic. wy 8 Not? | 
Com. I tell you, he does ſit in gold, his eye 

| Red as *twould burn Rome; and His 1 injury 
Ihe gaoler to his pity. 1 kneeP'd before him: | 
was very 8 he ſaid, Riß; diſmiſs'd me 

8 8 with his e hand: What he would do, 


[Exits | 


He 


8 This obſe rystion is not only heat nature, and finely expreſſed, but 
admirably be fits the mouth of one, who in the beginning of the play had 
told us, that he loved convivial doings, WARBURTON. 8 
41 am afraid, that when Shakſpeare introduced this compariſon, the 
religious abſtinence of modern, not ancient Rome, was in his thoughts. 


STEEV ENS. 


Prieſts are forbi a, by the Kfopline of the church of Rome, to break their 
ſaſt before the celebration of maſs, which muſt take place after ſun-rite, 
and before mid-day. 

5 There could be no aucb but 1 himſelf would ſoon have 
knowledge of his own ſucceſs. T he ſenſe therefore mores Mar: we ene 

read, | 

; "Spend how i it vin, you mall ere long have knowledge 

Of my ſucceſs. M. Mason. | 

That Menenius at ſome time would have knowledge of his faccefs, iS 


4; certain; 3 but what he aflerts, is, chat he would ere long gain that e 


Maioxy. 
All Menentur defigns to fry, x may — foal not be kept long in fuſperct 7 


as to the. re ſult of my embaſſy. STEEVENS. 


© Heis enthroncd in all the pomp and pride of woperial ſplendour. 
- mo x" © 86 Hom. Jonxsox. 


CORTOLANUS, 363 


He ſent in writing after me; what he would not, | 
Bound with an out, to yield to his conditions: 7 1 
| So, 
7 This is apparently wrong. Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. Warburton after 
bim, read. | | 
| Hound with an oath not yield to new conditions | ' 
They might have read more ſmoothly : 3 
to yield no new conditions. 
But the whole ſpeech is in confuſion „ and 1 Lfohed ſomething left out. 
I ſhoutd read. 
I Hat be Tould do. | 
He ſent in writing after; what He td; wt, 
5 Bound with an cath. To yield to his conditions, = | 
Here is, I think, a chaſm. The ſpeaker's purpoſe ſeems to be this: 
75 yield to bis conditions is ruin, and better cannot be obtained, ſo that all _—_ 
is vain. Joh Nx SN. 


1 ſuppole, Coriolanus means, that he had ſworn to give way to the con- 


ditions, | into which the ingratitude of his un had forced him. 


FARMER. 


The amendment which I have to propoſe, ! is a very flight deviation from 


the text the reading * in his conditions,” inſtead of! to his conditions.“ 5 


—To yield, in this place, means to relax. 


What Cominius means to ſay, is, „ That San ſent in writing | 


after him the conditions on which he would agree to make a peace, and 
bound himſelf by an oath not to depart from them.” 

The additional negative which Hanmer and Warburton wiſh to de 
is not only unneceſſary, but would deſtroy the ſenſe; for the thing which 
Coriolanus had ſworn not to do, was to yield in his conditions. NI. Maso. 

What be would do, 1. e. the conditions on which he offered to return, he 

fent in writing after Cominius, intending that he ſhould have carried them 
to Menenius. What be would not, i. e. his reſolution of neither diſmiſſing 
bis ſoldiers, nor capitulating with Rome's Mechanicks, in caſe the terms he 
preſcribed ſhould be refuſed, he bound himſelf by an oath to maintain, If 
theſe conditions were admitted, the oath of courſe, bei ing grounded on that 
proviſo, mult yie/d to them, 200 be cancelled, That this is the proper ſente 
of the paſſage, is obvious from what follows: 


| Cer, cc if you'd aſk, remember this lors; : 
| 6 The things I have toreſworn to grant, may never 
« Be held by you denials. Do not bid me ; 
4% Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate | | 
cc Again with Rome's mechanicks. . EY. 
I believes, two half lines have been loſt; that Bound with an oath was 
the beginning of one line, and fo yield to his conditions the concluſion of the 
next. Perhaps, however, te yield to his conditions, means—to yield cniy to 


his conditions; referring theſe words to cath : that his oath was irrevocable, 
and ſhould yield to nothing but ſuch a re verſe of fort une as he could not 


| re uſt. ALONE: E. 


Bb 6 


„ c ORO LAN us., 
So, that all hope is vain, | 

Unleſs his noble mother, and his wiſe; * 

Who, as I hear, mean to ſolicit him 

| For mercy to his country.) Therefore, let's hence, 10 
And with « our fair entreaties haſte them on.. [Exennt, 


SCENE II. 


Ar advanced 720 of the Volcian ths before Rome, The 
| +... Guard at their Stations. | 


Euter to them, MENENIUS. | 


1. 6. stay: : Whence are ey ou: 7 
2. C.. 1 Stand, and go bank. | 
Men. You guard like n men; tis well; But, by your leave, 
I am an officer of ſtate, and come 
TO 2 with Coriolanus. - 5 
oO From whence ? | 
ys Sora 5: *. From Rome ? 1 
- 3+ 0 You may not NY you muſt return: our general 
Will no more hear from thence. 


2. G. You'll ſee your Rome embrac'd with fire, before 
_ You'll ſpeak with Coriolanys, 3 | 
—_—__ Good my ed TY 


7 Unleſs, bis mother ard. Wi wiſe—to what? The ſentence | is imperfedt, We £ = 
| ſhould read: | | 


Force mercy to his count! 7. — 22 
and then all is right. WARBURTON» e | 955 
Dr. Warburton's emendation is Turely. harſh, and may ; be rendered 
Ea: by printing the paſſage thus: * | | 
| mean to ſolicit bim | 
For mercyto his count ry. Therefore, Kc. 1 
This liberty is the more dete, becauſe, as ſoon as the remaining 


hope croſſes the imagination of Menenius, he might ſuppreſs what he was 


going to add, through haſte to ty the ſucceſs of a laſt expedient. 
STEEVENS. 
No amendment is wanting, the ſenſe of this paſſage being complete 
without it. We ſay every day in converſation, —You are my only hope— | 
He is my only hope,—inſtead of—My only hope is in you, or in him. The 


ſame mode of expreſſion occurs in chi ſentence, and occafions the 
e of! Mt. ks en 3 8 2 
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if you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it 1s lots to blanks, 
My name hath touch'd your ears: it is Menenius. 
1. C. Be it ſo; go back: the virtue of your name 
ls not here paſſable. 

Men, : 1 tell thee, fellow, 
Thy general is my lover: J have been 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame unparallel'd, haply, amplified; 
For J have ever verify d my friends, 
(Of whom he's chief,) with all the ſize that veritys 
Would without lapſing ſuffer: nay, ſometimes, 
Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground, 
I have tumbled paſt the throw ; and in his praiſe OE 
Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing : ;3 e fellow, 
I 11 have leave to paſs. 
. G. Faith, fir, if you had told as many lies 1 in his behalf 


as you have utter 4 words 1 in TIRE 1 own, FRE] ſhould not paſs 
. bete: 


5 Al here! e primes: Jenmzen. 1 
Lot, in French, ſignifies prize, Le gros lot. The capital þ prive, 8. W. 


I believe Dr. Johnſon here miſtakes. Menenius, I imagine, only means 


to ſay, that it is more than an equal chance that his name has touch'd their 


ears. Lots were the term in our author's time for the total number of 


tickets in a lottery, which took its name from thence, Marone. 


9 To werify, is ts eſtabliſh by teſtimony. One may ſay with propriety, be 
25 bienght falſe doit ne. 's to verify his title. Shakſpeare conſidered the word 


with his uſual laxity, as importing rather teſtimony than truth, and only 


meant to ſay, 1 bore witneſs te my friends with all the ſize that werity would 5 


¶ſalßer. 


neceſlarily to enlarge beyond the truth. JouNsoN. 


Mr. Edwards would read varniſhed ; but Dr. Johnſon? 8 explanation of | 


the old word renders all change unneceſfary. 
To verify may, however, ſignify to diſplay. STEVENS, 
2 Subtle means ſmootb, „ 
Subtle, however, may mean ar ificially unlewel, as many bowling greens 
are. STEEVENS. 
May it not have its more FR Fan acceptation, decenfal ? Marons. 
3 1. e. given the ſanction of truth to my very exaggerations, This appears 


to be the ſenſe of the paſſage, from what is afterwards'ſaid by the 2. Guard. | 
„ Howſoe ver you have been his /iar, as you ſay you have.” —Leafing 


occurs in our Tranſlation of the Bible. See Pſalm. iv. 2. HENLE TY. 
i have almoſt dien the lie oeh a lanQti ion as to render it current. 
| | | | NN ALON E. 


I muſt remark, that to magnify, Ggnifies to exalt or enlarges but not | 


| 
. 
13 
1 
is 
. 


1 
: 


1 
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here; no, though 3 it were as virtuous to Hes as to live chaſtly, 
Therefore, go back. | | 
Men. Pr'ythee, fellow, e my name is s Menenius, 
always factianary on the party of your general, | 
4 Fs: How ſoever you have been his liar, (as you fay, 
vou have,) I am one that, telling true under him, muſt ſay, 
you cannot paſs, I herefore, go back. | 

Men. Has hedined, can'it thou tell ? for] would: not ſpeak 
with him till after dinner. : 
I. G. You area Roman, are you? 
Men. J am as thy general is. , RI 
1. G. Then you ſhould hate Rome. as he 1 Can you, 
when you have puſh'd out your gates the very defender of 
them, and, in a viclent popular ignorance, given your enemy | 
your ſhield, think to front his revenges with the eaſy groans* _ 
of old women, the virginal palms of your daughters, or with 
the palſied interceſſion of ſuch a decay'd dotant as you ſeem 
to be? Can you think to blow out the intended fire your city 
is ready to flame in, with ſuch weak breath as this? No, „ou 

are deceiv'd; therefore, back to Rome, and prepare for y our ; 
execution: you are condemn'd, our reared has ſworn you 

out of reprieve and pardon; 
Men. Sirrah, If thy captain bien 1 were here, he would 
| uk me with eſtimation. | 
2. G. Come, my captain knows you not. | 

Men, 1 mean, thy general. 
1. G. My general cares not for you. Back, I fay, go, leſt _ 

: I let forth your half pint of blood backe —thar $ the utmoR : 
" your having :—back. _ 
Men, Nays but fellow, fellow,— 


Enter Cororanus and Auripius. ; 


I What 8 the matter? 


Mien. Now, you companion, T 11 ſay : an "and oe you 3 . 
you ſhall know now, that I am in eſtimation ; you ſhall per- 
; ceive e that a Jack guardants cannot office me from my ſon 


| Coriolanus; 5 
3 1 , Night, inconfiderable; | 1 r 
3 This term is equivalent to one {till in uſe—a Jack in ee; i. e. 
one ; who is as ate of his petty eqns, as an n exciſe· man. 


I | | STEEVENS 


CORLIOLANUS: ate; 


Coriolanus: : gueſs, but by my entertainment with him,s if 
thou ſtand'ſt not i the ſtate of hanging, or of ſome death more 


long in ſpeRatorſhip, and crueller in ſuffering ; behold now 

The 

glorious gods ſit in hourly ſynod about thy erer proſe. 
a 


preſently, and ſwoon for what's to come upon thee, 


perity, and love thee no worſe than thy old father Menenius 


does! O, my ſon! my ſon! thou art preparing fire for us; 
look thee, here's water to quench it. I was hardly moved 5 


come to thee : but being aſſured, none but myſelf could move 


thee, I have been blown out of your gates with ſighs; and 


conjure thee to pardon Rome, and thy petitionar; country- 
men. The good gods aſſuage ihy wrath, and turn the dregs 


of it upon this varlet here; this, who, like a block, hath _ 


denied my acceſs to thee. 

Cor. Away! CEO 

Men. How! away 

Cor. Wife, mother, child, 1 know not. My abi 
Are ſervanted to others: Though 1 owe | 
My revenge properly, my remiffon lies 
In Volcian breaſis. That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate forgetfulneſs ſhall poiſon, rather 
Than pity note how much. — Therefore, be gone. 
Mine ears againſt your ſuits are ſtronger, than, 
Your gates againſt my force, Yet, for Llov'd thee, 
Take this along; I writ it for thy ſake, [ Gives a letter, 
And would have ſent it. Another word, Menenius, 
Iwill not hear thee Ipeak, This man, Aufdius, 
W. as my belov'd in Rome: yet thou behold'ſt— 
| 5 You Keep a conſtant temper. 


[Exennt CoRIOLANUS and Auripivs. 


1. G. Now, ſir, is your name Menenius. 


8 G. "Tis a ſpell, you tee, of much power: : You know : 


the way Bone again. 


ſandeſt not i” the ſtate of banging: JohNsON. 


5 Though I have a peculiar right in revenge, in the power of forgitts 


nets the Volcians are conjoined. JOHNSON. 


—— tor 1 lv. tbec, ] i. e. becauſe. Srrxvzxs, 


+ 014 copy—bur] 1 5 Gueſs by my entertainment with hin f thus | f 


— — I Lan 
— 
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1. G. Do you hear how we are ſhent ? for keeping your 
. back ? 


. G. What cauſe, do you think, I kink to bon ? 

Men, I neither care for the world, nor your general : for 
ſuch things as you, I can ſcarce think there's any, you are 

ſo ſlight, He that hath a will to die by himſelf,* fears it not 
from another. Let your general do his worſt. For you, be 
| _ thatyou are, long; and your miſery increaſe with your age! 
I fay to you, as J was ſaid to, Away! 1 E 
1. G. A noble fellow, I warrant him. 

2. G. The worthy fellow is our general: He is the rock, 

dhe oak not to "OS N e [ Exeunt, | 


| 8 CE N E III. | 
The Tent of CortoLanus. DL 
Euter CoRIoLANUS, Aveipivs, and Others, 


Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to-morrow | 
| Set down our hoſt, My partner in this action, 
You muſt report to the Volcian lords, how plainly 
I have borne this buſineſs,9 s 

. Only their ends 

_ You have reſpected; ftopp* d your ears againſt 

The general ſuit of Rome; never admitted 

A private whiſper, no, not with ſuch friends 


That thought them ſure of you. 


Cor. | Thie laſt ola man, 
| Whom with a erack'd keart J have ſent to Rome, 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father; | 

Nay, godded me, indeed, Their lateſt refuge 
Was to ſend him: for whoſe old love, I have 

(Though I ſhow'd ſourly to him,) once more offer'd 
The firſt conditions, which they did __ | „ 
| | And 


. Sbent is dels ode fl withon, Raden, 


Sbent does not mean brought to . but Hana, diſgraced, made 
famed of himſelf. PxrxcyY. 
e. by his own hands. Matonz, 
9 That] 15 bob 7 270 bow remotely from artifice ot copcealment, 8 
| | ennben. | 
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And cannot now accept, to grace him only, 
That thought he could do more; a very little 
1 have yielded too; Freſh embaſſies, and ſuits, 
Nor from the ſtate, nor 8 friends, he: eafter 
Will 1 lend ear to,—Ha! what ſhout i is this ? 


| Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 
In the lame time *tis made? I will not.— 


"Eater in meuruing Babirg, Vikews a, Von UMN 14, leading 


young Marcius, VALERIA, and Atiendants. 


My wife comes foremoſt ; then the honour'd mould 
| Wherein this trunk was fram 'd, and in her hand 
The grandchild to her blood, But, out, affection! 
All bond and privilege of nature, break! 
Let it be virtuous, to be obſtinate. -— | 
What is that curt'ſy worth? or thoſe Joven' « eyes, 
Which can make gods forſworn ?—I melt, and am not 
Of ftronger earth than others. —My mother bows ; ; 
As if Olympus to a mole hill ſhould 
In ſupplication nod: and my young boy 
Hlath an aſpect of interceſſion, which 
Great nature cries, Deny not. Let the Volces 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy; I'll never 
Be ſuch a goſling to obey inſtinct; but ſtand, 
As if a man were author of himſelf, 7 
And knew no other kin, . 
„ 7 My lord and buſband! 
Cor. Theſe eyes are not the ſame I wore in Rome, 
irg. The ſorrow that delivers us thus chang' d, 
Makes you think ſo,* 
r Like 3 dull actor now, | 
Thave forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full diſgrace. Beſt of my fleſh, 
| Forgive my tyranny ; but do not . 7 
985 that, Forgive our Romans. — O, a kiſs | 


3 Virgilia makes a 3 mianterpretation of her bebe words. 
He ſays, Theſe eyes are not the ſame, meaning, that he ſaw things with other 

es, or other di/poſitions. She lays hold on the word eyes, ro turn tis at- 
tention on their preſent e Jonxson. 


[Shout within, | 


Long 5 


2s a magnificent ciject. STEEVENS, 


0. -- CORITOLA NU: S,- 
Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge! 
Now by the jealous queen of heaven,3 that kiſs 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true Bp. 
_ Hath virgin'd it e'er ſince. 
And the moſt noble mother of the world : 
Leave unſaluted: Sink, my knee, i' the earth; [ Lncelt. 


You gods! I prate, 


Of thy deep duty more impreſſion ſhow | 


Than that of common ſons. 


Val. | D, ftand up bleſs'd ! z 


- Whilſt, with no ſofter cuſhion than the flint, 

I kneel before thee ; and unproperly 

Show duty, as miftaken all this while BE 
Between the child and parent. Heel. 


Cor. | What i is a 


Your krees to me? to your corrected ſon ? 
Ihen let the pebbles on the hungry beach- 
Fillip the ſtars; then let the mutinous inds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainſt the fiery ſun; 
_ Murd'ring impoſſibility, to make 

What cannot be, flight work. 


Vol. „ Thou art my warrior; * 


1 hope to fan thee,” Do you know this lady ? 


Cor. The noble liter of e . 
The 


3 That! is, F "EF 1 8 of 1 marriage, ans conſequently the. | 


; avengerof connubial perfidy. Jou Nxso N. 


4 The hungry beach is the ſerie unproli 0 wack; Every writer on 


huſbandry ſpeaks of bungry ſoil, and bungry grave; and what is more 

| barren than the ſands upon the ſea ſhore? If it be neceſſary to ſeek for 

a more recondite meaning, the ſhore, on which veſſels are ſtranded, is as 
 bungry for ſhipwrecks, as the waves that caſt them on the ſhore, Shalks. 


ſpeare, on this occaſion meant to repreſent the beach as a mean, and not | 


F 


s Valeria, methinks, ſhould not have been brought only to o fill up the 


profeſſion without ſpeaking. Joh Ns N. | 
n It in not improbable, but that the poet deſigned the following words of 
 Volumnia for Valeria Names are not unfrequently confounded by the 
player- editors; and the lines that compole this ſpeech mi-ht be given to 
_ the fitter of Publica without! impropriezy It may ve added, that tough 
the ſcheme to ſolicit Coriolauus was originally propoted by Valeria, yet 
Plutarch has allotted her no adde is when ſhe aber With his Wife aud 
| mother. on this Sade Mieten 3. 
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The moon of Rome; chaſte as the icicle,® 

That's curded by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 

And hang's on Dian's temple ; Dear Valeria! 

ul. This is a poor epitome of yours,” 
Which by the interpretation of full time 

May ſhow likeall yourſelf, | | 

Cor. The god of ſoldiers, 

With the conſent of ſupreme Jove, inform 

Thy thoughts with nobleneſs; that thou may'ſt prove 

Jo ſhame unvulnerable, and ſtick i' the wars 
| Like a great ſea- mark, ſtanding every flaw, 

And ting thoie that eye thee: | 3 
gf; Your knee, fra, 
Cor. That's my brave boy. 

Vol. Even he, your wite, this Ts and elk 

Are ſuitors to you. 

Cor. Il beſeech you, peace: 

Or, if you'd aſk, remember this before; 

The things, I have forſworn to grant, may newer 

Be held by. you denials, Do not bid me 

' Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate 

Again with Rome's mechanicks :—Tell me not 

Wherein I ſeem unnatural ; Deſire not 

To allay ,my rages and revenges, with 

Your colder reaſons, 

Fol. O, no more, no more! 

You have faid, you will not grant us any thing; 

For we have nothing elſe to 0 alk, but that 


Which 5 
| C Some Roman 3 of the name of Valeria, was one of the great 
examples ot chaſtity held out by writers of the middle age. STEEVENS. = 
Mr. Pope and all the ſubſequent editors read curdled; but curdied is the 


reading of the old 125 5 zac Was che Fake of  Shakſpeare s time. 


7 1 read: 
epitome of you. 


An efitome. of you, which, enlarged by the commentaries of time, may 5 


equi you in magnitude, JOHNSON, 


Thuugh Dr. Johnſon's reading is more. clegant, 1 IT have not the leaſt 


alfi cion here of any corruption. MALoNE. 


This is inferted with great decorum. Jupiter was the tutelary God 


| of ens Wangen rob 
That! 1 gufes =YOy 1 e. Jonx zo. 


STEEVENS, | 


. Mew ee EE DOC - 


572 5 CORIOLANWUS, 


Which you deny already : : Yet we will i, . 
That, if you fail in our requeſt, the blan 


May hang upon your hardneſs : therefore | hear us. 
Cor. Aufidius, and you Volces, mark; for we ; 


Hear nought from Rome in private. Vour requeſt ? 


Vol. Should we be filent and not ſpeak, our raiment,? 


And ſtate of bodies would bewray what life 

We have led ſince thy exile. Think with thyſelf, 
How more untortunite than all living women 

Are we come hither ; ſince that thy fight, which ould 


Make our eyes flow with; joy, hearts dance with comforts, 


Conſtrains them weep, and ſhake3 with fear and ſorrow ; 
5 Making t the mother, wife, and child, to ſee 


The - 
2 c The Peschke copied fs Plutarch 4 in 8 may (ſays Mr, 
Pope) be as well made an inſtance of the learning of Shakſpeare, as thoſe 


copied from Uiccro, in Catiline, of Ben- Jonſon,” Let us inquire into 
this matter, aud i ranſcribe a ſpecch for a ſpecimen. 'Take the famous _ 
one of Volummia; for our author has done little W than throw the 
very words Ng into blank verſe. 


If we helde gar peace (my ſonne) and determined not to ſpeake, the 


ä ſtate of our poore bod“ 57 and preſent fight of our rayment, would eaſely _ 


bewray to thee what life we haue led at home, ſince thy exile and abode 


abroad. But thinke now 2 5 thy ſelfe, howe much more unfortunately 


than all the women liuinge we are come hether, conſidering that the fight 


: which ſhould be moſt ple. front ro all other to beholde, ſpitefull fortune 
hath made moſt fearfull to us: making my ſelfe to ſee my ſonne, and my 
daughter here, her huſband, beſieging the walles of his native countrie, 


So as that which is the only comfort to all other in their adverſitie and 
miſerie, to pray unto the goddes, and to call to them for aide, is the onely 


thinge which plongeth us into moſt deep perplexitie, For we cannot (alas) 
together pray, both for victorie, for our countrie, and for ſafety of thy life 
25 alſo : : but a worlde of grievous curſes, yea more than any mortall enemie 
can heape uppon us, are forcibly wrapt up in our prayers, For the bitter 
ſoppe of moſt hard choyce is offered thy wife and children, to forgoe the 
one of the two; either to loſe the perſone of thy ſelfe, or the nurſe of 


their native countrie, For my ſelfe (my ſonne) I am determined not to 


tatrie, til] fortune in my life doe make an ende of this warre. For if 1 
cannot perſuade thee, rather to doe good unto both parties, then to ouer- 
| throwe and deſtroye the one, preferring loue and nature before the 

malice and calamite of warres; thou ſhalt ſee, my ſonne, and truſt unto 


it, thou ſhalt no ſoner marche forward to aſſault thy countrie, but thy 


foote ſhall tread upon thy mother's wombe, that brought thee fictt into 
8 This world.“ FARMER, . 


1 That! is, W the eye to u. and the heart to . | 
SOR Jonxzox: 


C.OR:1Q:L ANUS. 573 
The fon, the huſband, and the father, tearing | 
His country's bowels out. And to poor we, 

Thine enmity's moſt capital: thou barr'ſt us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy: For how can we, 
Alas! how can we for our country pray, 

Whereto we are bound; together with thy victory, 
| Whereto we are bound ? Alack ! or we mult loſe 
The country, our dear nurſe; or elle thy perſon, 
Our comfort in the country. We muſt find | 
An evident ealamity, though we had 
Our wiſh, which ſide ſhould win: for either thou 
Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 


O 
With manacles thorough our ſtrects; ; Or elſe 


Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin; 
And bear the palm, for having bravely ſhed! 
Thy wife and children's blood, For myſelf, fon, 
I purpoſe not to wait on fortune, till | 
Theſe wars determine :+1f I cannot perſuade thee 
Rather to ſhow a noble grace to both parts, 
Than ſeek the end of one, thou ſhalt no ſooner 
March to aſſault thy country, than to tread _ 
(Truſt to't, thou ſhalt not,) on thy mother's womb, 
I bat brou ght thee to this world. 
„ Ay, and on mine, 
That brought you forth this Day , to keep FOE | name 
Living to time. 

W mall not tread on me 1 
I'll Fu away till I am bigger, but then I 1 fight, 

Not of a woman's tenderneſs to be, 

Ra nor child nor woman's face to ſee. | 
J have ſat too long. 1 [Criſing. 
os © ” | Nay, g90 not 7 us thus, | 
If it were e ſo, that our requeſt did tend 

To fave the Romans, thereby to deſtro ß, 
The Volces whom you ſerve, you might condemn us, 
As poiſonous of your honour ; No; our ſuit 
Is, that you reconcile them: while the Volces 
May lay, * This mercy ave have Soore* d; the Romans, 


This 2, 


4% e. „ 8 | 


— ated Deg — Lars 


. — — 4 bw ob. ham — 


„ CORIOLANUS: 


Jie ave feteis J; and each in either ſide 


Give thee all- bail to thee, and cry, Be ble Fd 


For making up this pence l Thou know'ft , great ſon, 
The end of war's uncertain ; but this certain, 
That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou ſhalt thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 
Whoſe repetition will be dogg” d with curſes; 
_ Whoſe chronicle thus writ, —The man was noble, 
Bai with his laſt attempt he coip d it cut; 
Deſtroy'd his country; and his name remains 
Jo the enſuing age, abhorr'd, Speak to me, ſon: 
Thou haſt affected the fine ſtrainss of honour, | 
To imitate the graces of the gods; | 
To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o'theair, 
And yet to charge thy ſulphur ® with a bolt 
That ſhould but rive an oak, Why doſt not ſpeak? ? 
Think'ſt thou it honourable for a noble man 
Still to remember wrongs ?—Daughter, ſpeak you: 
He cares not for your weeping. peak thou, boy; 
Perhaps, thy childiſhneſs will move bim more 
Than can our reaſons.— There is no man in the world 
More bound to his mother; yet here he lets me prate, 
Like one i' the ſtocks.? I hou haſt never in thy lite 


Show'd thy dear mother any courteſy; 
When ſhe, (poor hen !) fond of no ſecond brood, 


Has cluck'd thee to the wars, and ſafely home, 
Loaden with honour. Say, my requeſt's unjuſt, 
And ſpurn me back: But, if it be not ſo, 
Thou art not honeſt ; and the gods will plague e 
That thou reſtrain'ſt from me the duty, which 
To a mother's part belongs. 
Don, ladies; let us ſhame bio with our knees, 
To his ſurname Coriolanus Ba IOC Prins 


He turns away : 


Iva 8 


1 The niceties, the as” | jonxsox . 


5 25 The old copy has change. The correction i is Dr. Warburton 8. 


MaLONE. 
The meaning of the paſſage i is, To threaten much, and yet be m: rei- 


5 ful. WaRrBURTON. 


Keep me in a Rate of 3 ignominy raking tor no purpoſe, 
| Jonnson. 


CORIOL ANU S. 
Than pity to our prayers. Down; An end: 
This is the laſt;— S0 we will home to Rome, _ 
And die among our neighbours. Nay, behold us: 
This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, : 
But Kneels, and holds up hands, for en pe 
Does reaſon our petitions with more ſtrength 
Than thou halt to deny't. Come, let us go: 
This follos W had a V olcian to his mother; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance: — Vet give us our deſpatch : 
I am huſh'd until our city be afire, 
And then 1 1 peak a little. 
e | O moth er, mother : 
| Holding Volumnia by the Landi, flat 
What have you done!? Echo d, the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatur 17 ſcene: 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother! O! 
You have won a happy * ictory to Rome: 
But, for your ſon, belicve it, O, believe it, 
Moſt dangerouſly you have with him P revail d, 
If not moſt mortal to him. But, let it come: 
Aufidius, th tough | cannot make true wars, 
I'll frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidins, 
Were you in my ſtead, fay, would you have heard 
A mother leſs? or granted leſs, Aufidi ius? 
Auf. ] was moy'd withal, | | | 
Cor. | I dare 5 fa orn, you were: - 
And ſir, it is no little thing, to make 
Mine eyes to {weat compaſſion. But, good fir, 
What peace you'll make, adviſe me : For my part, 
11 nat to Rome, UN back with you; and pray voa, 
Stand to me in this cauſe.— O mother! wife! 
Au. 1 am glad, thou haſt ſet thy mercy and thy honour 
At difference in thee ; out of that & I! work : 
Myſelf : a former fortune, . [45 455 
, . ladie make /i fer gt to Coriglans, 
Cor. | 


5 Does argue fur \ wands cur petri. 1 nN SON. 


9 I will take advantage vi this conceſſion to reſtore myſelf to 1 former 
credit and power. JohN. 


— ——ä—— 6 ee — v - _ + 
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1 CORIOLANUS. 


Cor. . Ay, by and by ; 


[To Volumnia, Virgilia, Se. 


But we will drink together ; :2 and you ſhall bear 


A better witneſs back than words, which we, 


On like conditions, will have counter-feal'd. 
Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deſerve 


To have a temple built you :3 all the ſwords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, „ 
Could not have made this Peace.  [Exeurs, 


SCENE lv. 
Rome. A publick Place. 
Enter MzNexitus and SICINIUS, 


Men. See you yond” coign 0? the e Foe. 0 corner. 


ſtone? 


ek. Why, what of that? 
Men. If it be poſſible for you to lifoleae it with your 


Uttle finger, there is ſome home the ladies of Rome, eſpe- 
cially his mother, may prevail with him. But, I ſay, there 


is no hope in't; our throats are ſentenced, and tay upon | 
execution.“ 


Sic. Is't poſſible, that ſo.hort a time can alter che condition b 
of a man?; 1 
Men, There is differency beben a grub, and A butterfly; 

yet your butterfly was a grub. This Marcius is grown from 


man to dragon: he has wings; he's more than a creeping 


thing. : 
Sic. He lov'd his mother dearly. ; 
Mer. So. did he me: and he no more remembers his. 7 


mother now, than an eight year old horſe.5 The tartneſs 0¹ 


his face ſours ripe grapes. When he walks, he moves like an 


engine, and the ground ſhrinks before his treading. He i: 
able to pierce a corſlet with his eve; talks like a knell, and 


hie 


2 "Perhaps we ſhould rents TH Panic | 
3 Plutarch informs us, that a temple dedicated to the Fortune of i 


| Ladies, was built on this obeafioh by order of the ſenate, STEEvVENS, 


4 i. e, ſtay but for it. STEVENS. 
- 5 Sybintelligitur remembers bis dam. WA YBURTON. 


as i = ns. 


Ne er through 5 arch fo hurry'd the blown tide,” 


CORIOLANUS . in 


his hum! is a battery. He fits in his dates as a thing made 


for Alexander. What he bids be done, 1s finiſhed with his 
bidding. He wants nothing of a god, but eternity, and a 
heaven to throne in. 

Sic. Ves, merey, if you report him truly. 

Men, I paint him in the character. Mark what mercy his 


mother ſhall bring from him: There is no more mercy in 


him, than there is milk in a male tiger ; that hai Dur Page. 
eity find ; and all this is long of you, 
Sic. The gods be good anto us! . 
Men. No, in ſuch a caſe che gods will not be good unto 
us. When we baniſh'd him, we reſpected not them ; and, 
he e to break our necks, they reſpect not us, 


| Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mee Sir, if you'd ſave vour life, fly t to your honſe : 


The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune, 
And hale him up and down; all ſwearing, if 


The Roman ladies bring not comfort home, 


They: II give him death by inches. 


Enter anther Mefſ-ager. 


; What's the news? | 
Me. Good news, good news; ;— The ladies have 85 
e ee, 


The V olces are diſlodg? d, and Marcius gone: 


A merrier day did nev er yet greet Rome, 


No, not the expulſion” of the Tarquins. 


5 e 


Art thou certain, this i is true? is it moſt certain? 


Meſ. As certain, as I know the ſun is fire: 
Where have you lurk'd, that you make doubt of it? 


As 


E 4 ta; a . note 15 was bald to ſe in gold, The phraſe, as 4 thing _—_ 
By —_ for Ale xander, means, as one made 10 reſemble Alexander, Jon? NSONs 
His Hate means bis chair of fate. | MALON E. 


Vol. VI . C 6: 


1 


578  CORIOLANUS. 
| As the combo] through the gates, Why, hark you; ö 


[Trumpets and hautboys founded, and drums beaten, all 
together. Shouting alſo within, 


| The trumpets, ſackbuts, pſalteries, and fifes, 


'Tabors, and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 


Make the ſun dance, Hark you! [ Shouting agair, 


Men, © his is good news: 


J will go meet the ladies, This Volumnia 


Is worth of conſuls, ſenators, patricians, 
A city full ; of tribunes, ſuch as you, 


A ſea and land full: You have pray'd well to-day ; 
This morning, for ten thouſand of your throat? 
Id not have given a doit. Hark, how they joy! 


[ houting , and muſic, 
Sic. Firſt, the gods bleſs you for your tidings : : next, 


: Accept my thankfulnefs. 


© eh -Sir, we have all 

75 Great cauſe to give g great thanks, | i 

Co „„ hey are ne near the city ? 15 
Me. Almoſt at point to enter. 9 

e 7: We will meet chow p 

i And help the joy. 3 0 LG ug. 55 


- Enter the Ladies Auk by 8 Patricians, aud |} 


Om They Paſs over the Page. 


25 8 Behold our ratroneſs, BOY life of Rome: 4. : 


| | 801 all your tribes together, praiſe the gods, 
5 And make eee fires ; 5 ſtrew flowers before chem : 


Un ſkout : 


7 3 in the text is ; ſevell d. 
The effect of a high or ſpring tide, a as it is called, 3 is 10 much greater 
than that which wind commonly produces, that I am not convinced by the 


following note that my interpretation is erroneous. Water that is ſubjeck 
to tides, even when it is not accelerated by a ſpring tide, appears ſwoln, 
and to move with more than ordinary rapidity, when N through the 


narrow ſtrait of an arch. MALON ER. 
The bloron tide is the tide blown, and conſequently accelerated by the 


| is. Lk in another of our author's plays: 


0 Wy boat ſails denn # boch with wind and tide.” 
x TT \STEEVENC, | 


"We 


CORIOLANUS. 979 
UEnſhout the noife that baniſh'd Marcius, 4 


Repeal him with the welcome of his mother; 
| Cry, — Welcome, Oe, Welcome! — 


Ya FA: e Welcome, ladies! 
Welcome! | 1 
[A flouriſh with drums and trumpets, Exennt, 


. 
. Antium. | A predlick Place. 
N vter TuLLus AurlD1Us, with > Attendantss 


Auf, Go tell the lords of the city, I am here : 
Deliver them this paper ; having read it, 
Bid them repair to the market. place; where 1 
Even in theirs and in the commons' ers, 
Will vouch the truth of it. Him 1 acchfe, 


The city ports by this hath enter'd, and 


Intends to appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himſelf with words: : e 
¶Exeuui Anendants, 


er three or 2 Conpiratr: / Auſdius Jattion, 


Moſt 1 


1. Con, How 1 1s it wich o our general ? Br 5 
Auf. | Epen ſo, | 
As with a man by his own Ao empoiſon = 
And with his charity ſain. 
VVV Moſt noble ſir, 
If yon do hold the ſame intent wherein 
You wiſh'd us parties, we'll deliver you 


Ot your great danger. 


1 25 Bir L cannot tell; 
We muſt vrocerd, as We do find the people, 
3. Con, Ihe people will remain uncertain, whilſt 


*Twixt you there's difference; but the fall of either 


Makes the furviyor heir of all. | RE 
h C Cc 2 | 1 | : | At * 


For which my finews ſhall be Arerch' a? upon bim. : 


coe CORIOLANGS, 


Auf. . | I krow it: 
And my pretext to ſtrike at him admits 


A good conſtruction. I rais'd him, and 1 pawn 8 


Mine honour for his truth: Who being ſo heighten'd, 
He water'd his new plants with dews of Hattery 5 

| Seducing ſo my friends: and, to this end, 

He bow'd his nature, never known before 

But to be rough, unſwayable, and tree, 


Can. Sir, his ſtoutneſs, 


When he did ſtand for conſul, which he loſt 
By lack of Neoplan 


Auf, | That I N bent ſpoke of; 
eing baniſh'd for't, he came unto my hearth; 


Preſented to my knife his throat: I took him; 


Made him joint-ſervant with me; gave him way 
In all his own defites ; nay, let bim chooſe 


Out of my files, his projects to accompliſh, | 
My beſt and freſheſt men; ſerv'd his deſignments 8 


In mine own perſon ; hotp' d to recap the fame, 


Which he did end all his ;* and took ſome RY. 
To do myſelf this wrong: till at the lait, 
1 ſeem'd his follower, not partner; and 
Ile wag'd me with his N 2s TH 
Thad been mercenary. _ 


„ 80 he did, my Hot 
The army marvell'd at it. And, in the lat, 


When he had carried N and that we look 4 
For no leſs ſpoil, than glory,— 


A bete was it; 


Be” 


2 In Johnſon? 8 editfon it was, « Which he did aces all his, ?” which 5 


| Kenn the more natural expreſigny though the other be intelligible. 


M. M -. SON * 
End Is the reading of the old copy, and was changed into make wy 


Mr. Rewe. STEEVENS. 


9 This is obſcure. The meaning, 1 chink; 13, 35 preſcribed to me W. ith | 


an air of authority, and give me his countenance for my wwages 3 5 thought : me 
ſufficiently rewarded with gocd looks. Jonns0N, ES 


Jo Wage a taſk Wats anciently, to undertake a taſk. for avages. . 
STEEVENS. 


2 This is the point on which 1 will attack. him with my utmolt abit;- 


\ tes. | "100 N$9X, 


CTORIOL ANUS. e 
At a few drops of women's rheum, which are | 
As cheap as lies, he ſold the blool and labour 
Of our great action; Therefore ſhall he die, 
And ['ll renew me in his fall. But, hark! _ 3 
[Drums aud trumpets found, awith great ſhouts of the people 
1. Con. Your native town you enter'd like a poſt, | 
And had no welcomes home; but he returns, 
Splitting the air with noiſe. 
2, Cons. „„ patient fools, 
Whoſe children he hath flain, their baſe throats rar, 
With giving him glory. _ ; 
„ e e Therefore, at your vantage, 
Ere he expreſs himſelf, or move the people 
With what he would ſay, let him feel your ſword, 
Which we will ſecond, When he lies along, 
After your way his tale e ſhall * 
His reaſons with his body. 
. Say no more: 1 
= Here + come the Jords, þ | 


| Eater the Lords rae city. £ 


ER You are maſt welcome home, _ „ 
=” | I have not dead , | 
"Bot, worthy lords, have you u. with heed a 
e ] have Written to you of 
, 8 We lars | 5 
„% us And grieve to hear it, 
w hat faults he made before the lat, I think, | 
Might have found eaſy fines : but there to end, 
| _ Where he was to begin; and give away »_ 
©. > WM: The benefit of our levies, anſwering us By 
KK With our own charge; 3 making a treaty, where 29 
There was a yielding; This admits no excuſe. 
Auf. He approaches; you ſhall hear him. 


Enter CoRIOLANUS, . with drums and colours ; 3-4 : crowd of 
3 : Oe 8 Citixens with bim. 5 


: Cor. Hail, lords! I am return'd your ſoldier ; ; 
5 No more © infected wich my e $ love,: . 


| Than 5 
3 That is, 3 us ith cur can 1 ences; 3 | making this colt 07 
War its n enſe. JOHNSON, 7 


EET — 
* 


— —— 
On 


: Too great 7 for What contains 1 Boy! | O Have: +: — 


3582 CORIOLANUS, 


Than when 1 parted hence, but ſtill ſubſiſting 


Under your great command. Vou are to Ns: 
That proſperouſly J have attempted, and 
With bloody paſſage, led your wars, even to 
Ihe gates of Rome. Our ſpoils we have brought homes 
Do more than counterpoiſe, a full third part, 


The charges of the action. We have made Peace, 


- With no Iefs honour to the Antiates, | 
Than ſhame to the Romans: And we here deliver 


Subſcrib'd by the conſuls Irony patricians, 


Together with the ſeal o'the nete, what . 
We have comp ounded on. 


e | Read itn ot, noble lords 5 


But tell the traitor, in the highett de gree 


He hath abus'd your powers. 
Cor. Traitor! —How now ?— 
Baja. 5 e Ay, traitor, Mareius. 
Pots ©: | „ Nareim ©. 
Auf. Ay. I Marcius, Caius Marcius; Doſt ou think 


. 1 11 grace thee with that robbery, thy ſtol' n name 
Coriolanus in Corioli— 


You lords and heads of the ſtate, perfidioufly | 


Hie has betray'd your buſineſs, and gix en up- 
For certain drops of ſalt,+ your city Rome 


(I fay, your city,) to his wife and mother: 
Breaking his cath and reſolution, like 


A twiſt of rotten ſilk; never admitting 


Counſel o' the v ar; but at his nurſe's tears 


He whin'd and roar'd aw ay your victory; 


That pages bluſh'd at him, and men of heart 


5 Lock d e each at other. 


Cor.. | Hear'ſt thou, Mars? 4 
Auf. Name i not t the god, thou boy of e . 
Lor. | | Hat 


Auf No more.s 
Cor. Meaſureleſs liar, thou haſt 3 my heart | 


Fade 


& ; certain tears, yn E. 


This ſhould rather be given to the f 1 "IE It was not the ls 
Nets of Adin to By: a ſtop to the alterc ation. TYRWALT To 


CORIOLANUS. 


| Parddn me, lords, 'tis the firſt time that ever 
I was forc d to ſcold, Your judgements, my grave lords, 

Muſt give this cur the lie: and his own notion 

(Who wears my ſtripes impreſs'd on him; that muſt bear 

My beating to his grave ) ſhall join to thruſt 

Ihe lie unto him, 

1. Lord. Peace, both, and hear me ſpeak, 

Cor. Cut me to pieces, Volces; men and lads, 


Stain all your edges on me. — Boy! Falſe hound! 


If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there, 


That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, 1 
_ Flutter'd your Volces in Corioli: 
Alone I did it.— Boy! 


„„ , oe; noble lords, 
Will vou be put in mind of his blind forrutie. 


Which was your ſhame, by this —— braggart, | 
*Fore your own eyes and Cars 1 


Con. Let him die for't. 
Cit. | ſpeating promiſcuouſly. ] Ts him to pieces, do it 


preſently, He kill'd my ſon ;--my daughter He Kill'd 


. my couſin Marcus; He kill'd my facher,— 
22. Lord. Peace, ho; no outrage = peace. 

The man is noble, and his fame N 1 

Ihis orb o' the earth.“ His laſt offence to us 
Shall have judicious E-aring. Stand, Aufidius, 

And trouble not the peace. 

, e O. as I had him, 

With fix Aukdiuſes: or more, his tribe, 

To uſe my lawful fi ord ! 


Auf. Inſolent villain! 
Con. Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him. 


[Avyipius and the Canſtirators 1 and kill Sete : 
IAN Us, who falls, and Avripivs flands on him. 


Lordi. „ hald, hold, hold, 
” ay: noble maſters, hear me ſpeak, 


6 His fame eee he's worlds”; 3 1 5 


7 Perhaps judicicus, in the preſent inſtance, ſignifies 6 ach | 
a hearing as is allowed to criminals in courts of judicature, Thus! —_ i 


Pericus is uſed by o our author tor TIO STERVENT, Fm 


533 


FT ſeveral ſpeak a at once. 


1. Lord. 


att ce 224 


384 


c 0 R I 0 LAN US. 

1, Tod. =: | O Tullus, — 
2. Lord. Thou haſt done a [deed whereat valour will Weep. 
3. Lord. Tread not ted him, —Mafſters all, be quiet ; 

Fut up your ſwords. 
Auf. My lords, when you mall know {as in this rage, 

Provok'd by him, you cannot, ) the great danger 


: Which this man's life did owe you, you'll rejoice 


That he is thus cut off, Pleaſe it your honours 
To call me to your ſenate, I'll deliver | 


My ſelf your loyal ſervant, or endure 
Your heavieſt cenſure. 


FE Bear from hens his "BEM | 


And mourn you for him: let him be regarded 
As the moſt noble corſe, that ever herald 

Did follow to his urn.“ 

2 20s oo His own impatience 


Takes from Aufidius a a great part of blame, 


Let's make the beſt of 1 it. 5 


a. My. rage is gone, 


And I am struck wh ſorrow. — Take him up: 
Help, three o' the chiefeſt ſoldiers ; I'll be one.— 
heat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mourafully : 7 
Trail your ſteel pikes,—Though j in this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 


Which to this hour bewail the i injury, 


Vet he ſhall have a noble memory.9— „ 
. [l [ Exeunt, bearing the body of Coriolanus, A dead 


55 march b founded, 8 


9 5 This akon is to a W 1 1 believe, 1 to this ancients, 


8 but obſerved in the publick funerals of Engliſh princes, at the con- 
dcluſion of which a herald proclaims the ſtyle of the deceaſed. 'STEEVENS, 


9 Memory for memorial. STEEVENS. 
2 The tragedy of Coriolanus is one of the moſt amuſing of our author's 


: performances. The old man's meiriment in Menenius ; the lofty lady's 
_ Gignity in Volumnia 3 the bridal modeſty in Virgiliaz the patrician and 
military haughtineſs in Cor'olanus; the plebeian malignity and tribuni- 
tian inſolence in Brutus and Sicinius, make a very pleaſing and inte- 
reſting variety: and the various revolutions of the hero's fortune fill the 


wind with anxious curioſity. There is, perhaps, too wen buſtle in 


the Ark act, and too little 1 in the, laſt, Jonxsox. 


END oF aur SIXTH vol LUME. 
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